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PREFACE. 


X  HE  Editor  cannot  terminate  the  Third  Volume  of 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy  without  expressing  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  very  general  and  almost 
unprecedented  encouragement  and  patronage  which 
the  work- has  experienced.  When  he  began  to  publish 
the  Annals  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
scientific  publications  of  this  metropolis,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  venturing  a  competition  with  works  that ' 
had  been  before  the  public  for  16  or  17  years.  Indeed 
he  was  warned  by  several  of  his  friends,  for  whose 
judgment  he  has  the  highest  respect,  that  the  ground- 
was  pre-occupied,  and  that  success  was  not  to  be 
looked  for.  He  hoped  however  that,  by  bestowing 
an  unusual  degree  of  labour  and  attention  upon  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy ^  and  by  confining  it  to  original 
papers,  or  translations  of  foreign  papers  supposed  to* 
be  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the  British  public,  ^e 
should  by  degrees  establish  a  journal  of  so  novel  a  kind 
as  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  a  rival  to  the  othw 
scientific  and  periodical  publications  of  Great  Britain, 
and  claiming  attention  from  th^e  value  of  the  informa- 
tion which  it  would  communicate.  The  result  has 
shown  that  this  opinion  was  not  without  foundation  ; 
though  the  Editor  acknowledges  with  pleasure,  and 
not  without  a  feeling  of  pride,  that  the  success, of  the 
work  has.  been  much  more  rapid,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  it  by  men  of  science  much  greater,  than  ha 
had  expected.  Of  the  articles  in  this  volume  115  are 
original  papers  which  made  their  &st  appearance  <ia 
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the  Annals  of  Philqsophy^  and  12  are  translations  of 
foreign  papers  which  the  Editor  considered  as  the  most 
deserving  of  notice  in  the  journals  which  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  perusing. 

This  is  doubtless  a  very  small  proportion  of  foreign 
papers  :  yet  the  Editor  has  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  procure  foreign  journals,  and  has  omitted  no  paper 
which  appeared  to  him  of  sufficient  value  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  Two  causes  will 
'  sufficiently  explain  the  smallness  of  this  number  : — 
h.  Our  intercourse  with  other  European  nations  has 
for  a  long  time  been  such  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  any  Italian  journals  ;  and  the  French  and  most 
of  the  German  journals,  hitherto  received  in  this 
country,  are  almost  a  year  behind-hand.  2.  The  state 
of  the  Continent  has  been  such  during  the  last  two 
years  that  much  attention  to  science  could  not  be 
expected  either  in  Germany,  France,  or  Italy.  Hence 
the  foreign  journals  are  at  present  unusually  meagre: 
for  example,  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Institute  contain  only  seven  papers,  among 
which  there  is  not  one  that  could  with  propriety  have 
been  inserted  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy ;  and  for 
some  months  past  no  numbers  of  the  Annales  de 
Chimie  have  been  published.  In  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  the.  restoration  of  the  ancient  family  to 
the  throne  of  France,  the  Editor  anticipates  a  new  and 
a  happy  era  for  the  progress  of  science,  and  the 
general  diffiision  of  knowledge.  Within  a  few  months 
he  expects  to  receive  foreign  journals  regularly,  and  to. 
find  them  filled  with  much  more  valuable  materials  than 
could  be  expected  during  a  period  of  general  confusion 
and  calamity. 

May  27,  1814. 
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Article  I. 


Sketch  of  the  Improvements  in  Science  niade  during  the  Year  1813« 
By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasing  thian  to  take  a  view  of  the  soccessivo 
steps  by  which  the  different  sciences  advance :  towards  perfection^ 
and  nothing  more  useful  thaa  tp  observe  ^he  v«i)ioas  rates  at.  which 
each  of  them  is  advancing  in  our  own  tioae.  Such  knowledge 
enables  u^  to  appreciate  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  w^  live,  and 
shows  (^  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which  constitute  the 
fashionable  objects  of  study.  I  conceive  therefore  that  the  sketch, 
which  I  am  about  to  present  to  my  readers,  of  the  progress  of 
Science  during  the  year  18LS,.  imperfect  and  mutilated  as  it  must 
of  necessity  be,  will  not  be  unacceptable.  ^ 

The  countries  towards  which  we  naturally  turn  oijr  eyes,  when 
we  think  of  the  progress  of  science,  are  Britain,  Frajoce^  Gerni&ayj 
Sweden,  and  Italy.  Of  what  has  b^en  done  in  Britain,  as  hr  as 
can  be  coUedted  from  the  different  Journals  and  philosophical  works 
published  during  the  course  of  the  year,  there  is  no  difficulty  of 
procuring  information,  -  Several  of  the  French  Journals  find  their 
way  into  this  country  with  considerable  regularity ;  though  not  till 
long  after  the  period  of  publication.  Hepee  what  I  shall  state  with 
respect  to  that  country  will  rather  apply. to  181i3  than  to  ISIS. 
Qermatiy  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  mOst  bloody  war  that  Europe 
has  yet  seen,  and  cannot  therefore  be  expected .  to  furnish  much 
materials  for  our  historical  sketch;  especially  as  Saxony,  the  country 
in  which  sonie  of  the  most  important  scientific  journals  are  pub* 
lished,  has  been  occupied  by  the  French  army,  and  of  consequence 
none  of  these  Journals  could  make  their  way  to  London,  Sweden, 
as  far  as  I  know,  does  not  furnish  any  regular  scientific  journal : 
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and  the  state  of  Ital^  has  for  some  years  nearlv  ioterrupted  all 
scientific  communication  between  that  country  and  Britain. 
'  I  have  made  the  preceding  statement  to  enable  the  reader  to 
appreciate  in  some  measure  the  defects  of.  the  following  sketch.  It 
may  be  considered  rather  as  a  detail  of  the  progress  of  science  in 
Britain  and  France,  than  of  its  progress  throughout  Europe. 

I.  Mathkmatics. 

This  science  has  now  advanced  so  far  that  we  are  not  entitled  to 
look  for  important  additions  to  it  every  year ;  yet  the  last  year  has 
been  fortunate  in  this  respect,  having  produced  tyro  works,  each  of 
them  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  of  the  science. 

1.  The  first  is  Mr.  Ivory's  paper  on  the  Attraction  of  an  extensive 
Class  of  Spheroids,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1812.  This  subject,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  physical 
astronomy,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  mathematicians  for  these 
seventy  years.  Maclaurin  resolved  it  in  a  particular  case  in  1740. 
Lagrange  and  d'Alembert  extended  his  demonstration.  Legendre 
and  Biot  endeavoured  to  generalize  it';  but  without  success.  At 
last  Mr.  Ivory  has  reduced  the  subject  to  a  wonderful  degree  of 
simplicity,  by  demonstrating  that  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous 
ellipsoid  upon  any  external  point  whatever  may  be  reduced  to  that 
of  a  second  ellipsoid  upon  a  point  within  it. 

2.,  The  second  work  to  which  we  allude  is  the  Analytical  Theory 
of  Probabilities,  by  Laplace,  published  at  Paris  duriolg  the  year  1812, 
but  not  received  in  this  country  until  the  summer,  of  1813.  This 
book,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  profound  knowledge  of  the 
author,  contains  mucn  new  matter  of  a  very  valuable  kind;  but  as 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of,  perusing  it,  I  can  only  refer  to  the 
adcount  of  it  given  by  Delambre,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy^  vol.  i.  p.  3 1 1 . 

Three  other  mathematical  papers  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  all  of  them  of  considerable  value. 
The  first,  on  the  Attraction  of  such  Solids  as  are  terminated  by 
Planes,  by  Thomas  Knight,  Esq.  This  investigation  has  been 
carried  much  farther  by  Mr.  Knight  than  by  preceding  mathemati- 
cians. It  chums  the  attention  of  chemists ;  for  if  ever  chemical 
affinity  be  brought  under  the  reach  of  mathematical  investigation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  eiiect  of  figure  in  determining 
the  strength  of  attraction  of  different  atoms  for  each  other.  To 
Mr.  Knight  we  also  owe  the  solution  of  a  ver^  curious  and  beautiful 
problem  respecting  the  penetration  of  a  hemisphere  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  equal  and  similar  cylinders.  The  only  other  mathema- 
tical paper  in  the  Transactions  is  an  application  of  Cote's  theorem 
by  Mr.  Hersqhell,  sufficiently  curious,  but  not  capable  of  being 
explained  without  entering  into  details  inconsistent  with  the  object 
of  this  sketch. 

II.  Astronomy. 

This  science  has  made  so  mpch  progress^  and  astronomical 
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observations  reqaire  so  much  nicety,  and  sach  perfect  and  expensiire 
iostruments,  that  fcv  many  years  they  have  been  almost  confined  to 
national  observatories;  among  which  that  at  Greenwich  has  hitherto 
held  the  first  place,  both  on  account  of  the  importance  of  tlie 
observations,  and  their  being  the  only  ones  regularly  imblished. 
The  following  are  the  only  astronomical  facts,  which,  to  my  know* 
ledge,  have  been  published  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

1.  Mr.  Pond  has  made  observations  on  the  summer  and  winter 
solstice  of  1812,  in  order  to  determine  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
He  found  it,  by  the  summer  solstice,  23"*  27^  51-5(/':  by  the 
winter  solstice,  25^  tT  47'35'^  This  small  difierence,  he  con- 
ceives, may  probably  be  owing  to  a  small  error  in  Bradley's  table 
of  refractions,  which  astronomers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using. 
He  is  at  present  employed  in  endeavouring  to  determine  that  point. 

2.  Mr.  Pond  has  likewise  published  a  table  of  the  north  polar^ 
distances  of  14  of  the  principal  fixed  stars*  He  conceives  his  table 
to  be  much  more  accurate  than  any  hitherto  ofiered  to  astronomers. 
The  maximum  of  error  he  thinks  seldom  exceeds  half  a  second,  and 
only  in  four  cases  amounts  to  one  second :  for  example,  the  pole 
star  in  summer  is  1°  41'  22-07'^  and  in  wmtcr  l""  41'  21-47'',  from ' 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  measurement  of  three  dc^;rees  of 
latitude  by  Col.  Mudge,  in  17^3,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Great  Britain,  does  not  correspond  with  the  measurements  made  in 
other  countries  to  represent  the  earth  as  flattened  at  the  poles.  In 
Col.  Mudge's  measurement  the  length  of  each  degree  diminishes  as 
we  advance  northward,  instead  of  increasing,  as  had  been  found  in 
other  countries.  Various  conjectures  had  been  thrown  out  to 
account  for  this  anomaly;  and  Mr.  Playfair's  opinion,  that  it  might 
depend  upon  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  considered  as  very  probable : 
but,  in  the  Philos(q>hical  Transactions  for  1 812,  a  paper  was  published 
by  Don  Joseph  Rodriguez,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
apparent  anomdy  was  owing  to  errors  in  the  astronomical  observa-. 
tions,  which  occasioned  corresponding  mistakes  in  the  latitude^  and 
that  when  theie  errors  are  corrected,  the  apparent  anomaly  disap- 
pears. The  paper  is  remarkable  for  its  moderation  and  apparent 
candour;  and  certainly  the  suggestion  which  it  contains  is  well 
entitled  tp  attention.  Unless  too  it  can  be  shown  in  the  clearest 
manner  tUat  the  alleged  errors  have  not  been  committed,,  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  true  mode  of  settling  the  point 
would  be  a^io  to  repeat  the  astronomical  observations« 

But  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  of  the  Military  Academy,, Woolwich, 
has  published  a  letter  on  the  sulgect,  in  a  style  quite  new.  to  astro- 
nomical discussions.  He  affirms  that  the  sole  object  of  JDon  Rod- 
riguez was  tu  elevate  the  French  astronomers,  and  depress  the 
English ;  and  he  in^inaates  pretty  plainly  that  the  Bx>yal  Society 
([xmcurred  in  the  same  design.  He  then  shows  that  an  insular 
situation  is  peculiarly  ill  adapted  for  such  measurements,  that  the 
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French  observations  exhibit  greater  discrepanetes  than  the  English, 
and  that  their  apparatus  was  inferior.  FinaHjr,  he  infers^  from  the 
goodness  of  the  instruments^  and  t)ie  preeautions  taken,  that  the 
error  of  Col.  Mudge  could  not  exceed  half  a  second.  Now  all  thi» 
"  may  be  very  true ;  but  the  point  can  only  be  settled  by  repeating 
the  observations ;  and  till  this  is  done  it  is  obvious  that  well-founded 
doubts  may  remain  upon  the  subject. 

4.  The  comet  which  made  so. conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  heavens 
during  a  considerable  part  of  1811  could  not  possibly  escape  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  A  very  curious  and  accurate  account  of 
all  the  particulars  observed  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Herechell,  and  is 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812,  p,  115, 

A  second  comet,  observed  at  the  end  of  1811  and  beginning  of 
1812,  is  also  described  by  Dr.  Herschell  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1812,  p.  229. 

A  third  comet  was  observed  in  July  and  August  at  Marseilles  and 
Paris.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  visible  in  Great  Britain. 
Its  orbit  was  calculated  by  MM.  Bourard  and  Nicolet,  and  it  was 
found  not  to  resemble  any  other  before  known. 

5.  Mr.  Dick  has  found  by  experience  that  the  planet  Venu^  may 
l>e  distinctly  seen  when  only  3°  from  the  sun,  provided  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  be  intercepted  from  entering  the  telescope;  and  he 
thinks  she  may  be  seen  even  at  the  distance  of  14.°. 

6.  Some  valuable  observations  respecting  the  tides  have  been 
published  by  an  anonynious  writer  in  Nicholson -s  Journal,  vol. 
XXXV.  pp.  145  and  217.  .  • 

7-  Mr.  Ez.  Walker  has  determined  the  latitude  of  Lynn,  in 
"Norfolk,  to  be  52«»  45' 24-4^' N.j  and  its  longitude  I' 35-2''  in 
time  E.  from  Greenwich.    Phril.  Magazine^  ,voL  xli.  p.  331. 

'   III..  Oftics. 

The  discoveries  in  this  important  branch  of  science  have  been 
curions  and  interesting.  They  originated  with  Malus ;  and  since 
His  death  have  been  prosecuted  by  Biot  and  Arragd  in  France,  and 
by 'Dr^  Brewster  in  Scotland. 

If  a  ray  of  Kglit  fall  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of  a  rhomboid  of 
Iceland  crystal,  and  is  transmitted  through  the  opposite  surface,  it 
is  separated  into  two  pencils,  one  of  which  proceeds  in  the  direction 
of  the  incident  ray,  while  the  other  forms  with  it  an  iingle  of 
&^  i5^.  The  first  of  these  pencils  is  said  to  experience  the  tisual  or 
ordinary  refraction,  and  the  other  the  unitsual  or  extraordinary 
refraction.  If  the  luminous  object  from  which  the  ray  proceeds  be 
iDoked  at  through  the  crystal^  two  images  will  be  distihctly  sei^n, 
eveawhetithe  rhombovd  is  turned  round  the  axis  of  vision.  If 
another  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar  be  placed  behind  the  fir^y  in  a 
similar  position,  the  pencil  refracted  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  first 
will  be  so  also  by  the  second ;  and.  the  same  thing  holds  with  the- 
extraordinary  refracted  pencil,  none  of  the  pencils  being  sepamted- 
into  two,  as  before.    But  if  the  second  rhomboid  be  slowly  tni^e4 
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round,  while  the  firsjt  remains  stationary^  each  of  the  pencils  begins 
to  b^  se[M|rated  into  two ;  and  when  the  eighth  part  of  a  tevolution 
is  completed,  the  whole  of  each  of  the  pencils*  is  divided  into  two 
portions.  When  the  fourth  part  of  a  revolution  is  completed,  the 
pencil  refracted  rn  the  ordinary  Way  by  the  first  crystal  will  be 
refracted  in  the  extraordinary  way  only  by  the  second,  and  the 
pencil  refracted  in  the  extraordinary  way  by  the  first  wHl  be  re- 
fracted in  the  ordinary  way  only  by  the  second:  so  that  the  four 
pencils  will  be  again  reduced  to  two.  At  the  end  of  |^  |.,  and  >f 
of  a  revolution,  the  same  phenomena  will  be  exhibited  as  at  the 
end  of  4-  of  a  revolution.  At  the  end  of  4.  and  |-  of  a  revolution, 
the  same  phenomena  will  be  seen  as  at  the  first  position  of  the 
crystals  and  at  the  end  of  f  of  a  revolution.  If  we  look  at  a 
luminous  object  throng  the  two  rhomboids,  we  shall  at  the  com** 
roencement  of  the  revolution  see  only  two  images,  viz.  one  of  the 
feast  and  one  of  the  greatest  refracted  images.  At  thc'eud  of  4.  of 
a  revolution  four:  images  will  be  seen }  and  so  om 

It  is  obvious  that  the  light  whieh  forms  these  images  h&s  suffered 
some  new  modification,  of  acquired  some  new  property,  which 
pi^yented  it  in  particular  parts  of  a,  revolution  from  penetrating  the 
second  rhomboid,  Itiis  property  has  been  called  polarization  ;  and 
light  is  said  to  be  poiarixed  by  passing  through  a  rhomboid  of  cal- 
careous spar,  or  any  other  doubly  refracted  crystals. 

Some  years  ago  Mains  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  pro- 
perty of  reflected  light.  He  found  that  when  light  is  reflected  at  a 
particular  angle  froip  all  transparent  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid, 
it  has  acquired  by  reflection  that  remarkable  property  of  polarization 
which  liad  hitherto  been*  regarded  as  the*  effect  only  of  double 
refraction.  If  the  light  of  a  taper  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
water  at  an  angle  of  52°  45',  be  viewed  through  a  rhomboid  of 
Iceland  crystal,  which  can  be  turned  round  the  axis  of  vision,  two 
images  of  the  taper  will  be  distinctly  seen  at  one  position  of  the 
crystal.  At  the  end  of  4.  of  a  revolution  one  of  the  images  will 
vfmish ;  and  it  will  reappear  at  the  end  of  4  of  a  revolution.  The 
other  image  will  vanish  at  the  end  of  -f-  of  a  revolution ;  and  wiH 
reappear  at  the  end  of  f :  and  the  same  phenomena  will  be  repeated 
in  the  other  two  quadrants  of  its  circular  motion.  The  light' 
refliBcted  from  the  water,  then,  has  been  evidently  polarized,  or 
has  received  the  same  character  aa.  if  it  had  been  transmitted- 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crj'stal. 

The  angle  of  incidence  at'which  this  modification  is  superinduced 
upon  reflected  light  increases  in  general  with  the  refractive  power 
of  the  transparent  body :  and  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
greater  or  less  than  thb  particular  angle,  the  light  suffers  only  a 
partial  modification,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  two  rhomboids  of' 
Iceland  spar  are  not  placed  either  in  a  similar  or  in  a  transverse 
position. 

Malus  found  that  light  reflected  from  opaque  bodies,  such  as 
black' marble,  ebony^  &c..  is  also  polarized:  and  shortly  before  his 
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death  he  ascertained  that  polished  metals  polarize  light  as  well  as 
other  substances  t  a  discovery  which  was  also  made  by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster, without  his  being  aware  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
French  philosopher. 

When  a  ray  of  light  was  divided  into  two  pencils  by  a  rhomboid 
of  Iceland  spar,  Malus  made  these  pencils  fall  on  a  sur&c^  of  water 
at  an  angle  of  52°  4b\  When  the  principal  section  of  the  rhom- 
boid,  (or  the  plane  which  bisects  the  obtuse  angles)  was  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  reflection,  the  ordinary  pencil  was  partly  reflected 
and  partly  refracted,  like  any  other  light ;  but  the  extraordinary 
ray  penetrated  the  water  entire^  and  not  one  of  its  particles  escaped 
refraction.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  principal  section  of  the 
crystal  was  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ojT  reflection,  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  was  partly  refracted  and  reflected,  while  the  ordinary  ray 
was  refracted  entire. 

M.  Arrago  observed  the  singular  alternations  of  colour  exhibited 
by  plates  of  mica,  &elenite,|and  rock  crystal,  when  they  are  exposed 
to  a  polarized  ray :  and  M.  Biot  has  discovered  the  exact  laws  of 
these  phenomena,  has  expressed  them  by  mathematical  formulas, 
and  has  reduced  them  all  to  one  general  feet,  from  which  all  the 
phenomena  may  be  reduced  by  calculation.  For  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  Biot  in  this  department  of  optics  we  refer  to  the  Annals 
of  Philosophy y  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

Dr.  Brewster's  researches  have  been  published  in  his  Treatise  on 
New  Philosophical  Instruments,*  the  fourth  book  of  which  appears 
to  us  by  far  the  most  ingenious  and  important  part.  Several  of  the 
tables  of  experiments  there  given  are  well  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  philosophers.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  at  present  with  laying 
before  our  readers  Dr.  Brewster's  own  account  of  the  results  of  hb 
researches.  • 

'^  1.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  chromate  of  lead  and  realgar 
have  a  greater  refractive  power  than  the  diamond^  which  has  always 
been  supposed  to  exceed  every  other  body  in  its  action  upon  light. 

''  2.  The  chromate  of  lead  possesses  a  double  refraction,  about 
thrice  as  great  as  that  of  Iceland  spar. 

'<  8.  The  three  simple  inflammable  isubstances  have  their  refrac- 
tive powers  in  the  very  order  of  their  inflammability. 

'^  4,  All  doubly  refracting  crystals  possess  a  double  dispersive 
power,  the  greatest  refraction  being  accompanied  with  the  highest 
power  of  dispersion. 

*^  5.  The  fluates,  viz.  fluinr  spar  and  cryolite,  have  the  lowest 
refractive  powers  of  all  solid  substances,  and  the  lowest  dispersive 
powers  of  all  bodies. 

^*  6.  The  agate,  when  cut  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lamina 
of  which  it  is  composed,  impresses  upon  a  transmitted  ray  of  light 
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tbe  same  character  with  one  of  the  pencils  formed  by  doubly  re- 
fracting crystals. 

"  7-  This  property  of  light,  whether  communicated  by  the  agate, 
or  by  double  refraction,  or  by  reflection  from  transparent  b^ies, 
may  be  destroyed  by  transmitting  the  light,  in  one  direction, 
through  almost  all  mineral  substances,  and  even  through  horn, 
tortoise  shell,  and  gum  arable;  while  in  another  direction  the 
original  character  of  the  ray  is  not  altered.  The  axis  of  the  sub- 
stance in  which  the  property  is  destroyed,  I  have  called  the  depo^ 
larizing  axis ;  and  tbe  axis  in  which  it  is  not  altered,  the  neutral 
axis. 

*^  8.  Mica  and  topaz,  while  they  possess,  in  common  with  other 
bodies,  the  neutral  and  depolarizing  axes,  have  also  axes  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind.  EsLch  depolarizing  axis  of  the  mica  is  accompanied 
with  an  oblique  neutral  axis,  while  the  neutral  axis,  between  the 
two  common  depolarizing  axes,  has  an  oblique  depolarizing  axis* 
.  *^  9.  When  the  images  of  a  luminous  object  are  depolarized  by  the 
mica,  they  exhibit,  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  plate,  the  most 
singular  alternations  of  the  prismatic  colours.  The  same  colours 
were  observed  in  the  topaz;  and,  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  in  a 
rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar,  which  exhibited  some  new  phenomena^ 

^'  10.  Light  suffers  a  peculiar  modification  when  reflected  from 
the  oxidated  surface  of  polished  steel,  which  seems  to  prove  that 
the  oxide  is  a  thin  transparent  film. 

^^11.  Light  is  partially  polarized  when  reflected  from, polished 
metallic  surfaces. 

"  12.  The  light  reflected  from  the  clouds,  the  blue  light  of  the 
sky,  and  the  light  which  forms  the  rainbow,  are  all  polarized. 

'^  IS.  It  appears,  from  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  that  bodies 
exert  adifferent^ction  upon  the  different  coloured  rays,  oil  of  cassia 
having  the  least,  and  sulphuric  acid  the  greatest,  action  upon  green 
light. 

'^  14.  The  exbtence  of  a  third,  or  a  tertiary  spectrum,  has  been 
established  by  numerous  experiments;  and  a  method  bars  been 
pointed  out  of  employing  this  spectrum  as  a  measure  of  the  action 
which  different  bodies  exercise  upon  the  differently  coloured  rays." 

Malus  before  his  death  discovered  that  light  obliquely  refracted 
through  transparent  bodies  is  likewise  polarized,  and  this  subject 
has  been  prosecuted  by  Arrago. 

Several  curious  optical  instruments  have  been  contrived  by  Dr. 
Wollaston  and  Dr.  Young,  which  desexve  to  be  enumerated  among 
the  improvements  ip  Optics. 

Dr.  Wollaston*s  perUcopic  cameras  oli^cura  is  described  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812.  It  enlarges  the  field  of  dis- 
tinct vision,  and  is  renaarkable  for  that  simplicity  which  charac- 
terizes  ^11  the  inventions  of  thjs  i|Ogenious  philosooher. 

His  single  lens  microipeter  is  described  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1813.  It  is  desiinc^d  to  measure  the  diameter  of 
small  bodies,  which  it  does  with  great  accuracy  and  simplicity.   An 
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account  of  both  these  iDstruments  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
volumes  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. 

Dr,  Young's  eriometer  is  founded  upon  a  different  optical  prin- 
ciple^  but  is  not  less  ingenious.  His  own  account  of  it,  and  many 
curious  measurements  made  by  it,  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

Mr.  Ware's  paper  on  the  near  and  distant  sight  of  persons, 
together  with  Sir  Charles  JBlagden's  appendix  to  it,  both  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1813,  will  probably  be  consi- 
dered as  more  closely  connected  with  medicine  than  with  optics. 
He  has  shown  that  near-sightedness  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon"  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  person,  that  rt  is  particularly 
brought  on  by  literary  pursuits,  that  it  is  increased  by  the  use  of  a 
concave  glass,  and  that  it  is  not  apt  to  diminish  as  the  short  sighted 
person  advances  in  life, 

IV.  HmOROLOGY. 

The  most  remarkable  hydrological  improvements  of  the  year  are 
the  hydraulic  machines  of  M.  Mannoury  Dectot,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy y  vol.  i.  p.  183, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  These  curious  machines  are,  the  Intermitting 
Syphon,  the  Hydreole,  the  Oscillating  Column,  and  the  Da- 
naide.  The  oscillating  column  is  the  contrivance  which  displays 
the.  greatest  originality;  but  the  Danaide  seems  to  be  the  best 
adapted  for  a  mechanical  moving  force,  and  might  be  used  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  with  obvious  advantage.- 

Mr.  Gough's  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  Elling  and 
Flowing  Wells,  which  appeared  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Man- 
chester Memoirs,  published  in  1813,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
novelty,  and' seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  ascfj^es  the  inter- 
ruption in  the  regular  flow  to  a  quantity  of  air  which  occasionally 
mixes  with  the  water,  and  partly  choaks  up  the  passage, ' 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  some  other  hydraulicalinventipps 
whicb  have  been  made  known  to  the  public  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  Brunton*s  pump  for  raising  water  from  wells  or  niines  while 
sinking  is  certainly  an  improvement;  but  as  it  would  require  a  long 
description  to  make  the  improvement  completely  understood,  we. 
shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  1812,  or  to  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  64,  where  it  is  copied  from  the  first  mentioned  book. 

For  the  same  reason  we  refer  to  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv. . 
p.  ass,  for  a  description  of  Mr.  Woedhouse's  perpendicular  lift, 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  a  lock  on  the  Birmingham  and  Wor- 
cester canal  at  Tardebig. 

V.  Mechanics. 

Mr.  Peter  Ewart,  of  Manchester,  has  published  a  most  able 
defence  of  the  opinion  adopted  by  Leibnitz  and  his  disciples,  that' 
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inecbanical  force  is  measured  by  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  The  paper  is  written  with  great  clearness  and 
precision ',  but  it  would  be  doing  it  injustice  to  attempt  to  exhibit 
an  abridgment  of  it.  We  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
discussions  to  the  2d  volume  of  the  New  Series  of  Manchester 
Memoirs^  published  during  the  course  of  1813. 

For  a  similar  reason  we  refer  to  the  same  book  for  Mr.  Gough's 
theorems  elucidating  the  mechanical  power  called  vis  viva  on  the 
continent. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  useful  mechanical  inventions 
lately  proposed  in  this  country  is  Dr.  Wollaston's  method  of  draw- 
ing very  fine  wire.  He  takes  a  platinum  wire,  stretches  it  in  the 
centre  of  a  mouldy  and  fills  the  mould  with  silver*  The  silver  is 
then  drawn  out  into  a  fine  wire.  This  wire  is  dipped  into  aqua^^ 
fortis^  which  dissolves  the  silver^  and  leaves  the  central  platinum 
wire  of  extreme  fineness.  Dr.  Wollaston's  account  of  his  process 
is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1813. 

VI.  Electricity. 

Electricity  is  one  of  those  branches  of  science  vvhich^  after  having 
been  for  some  time  nearly  stationary^  has  made  an  unexpectedly 
npid  progress  of  late  years;  but  the  year  1813  has  added  little  to 
our  previous  electrical  knowledge. 

M.  Poisson  has  endeavoured  to  determine  by  calculation  in  what 
manner  electricity  is  distributed  on  the  surface  of  conductors.  He 
begins  by  taking  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  electrical  fluids,  the  particles  of  each  of  which 
mutually  repel,  while  the  particles  of  one  fluid  attract  those  of  the 
other.  Conformably  to  this  hypothesis,  he  has  calculated  the  dis- 
tribution of  the«duid  on  two  excited  spherical  bodies  in  contact. 
The  result  of  his  calculations  comes  very  near  to  the  experiments 
of  Coulomb.  He  is  employed  in  extending  these  interesting  cal- 
culations to  new  cases. 

Mr.  Children's  splendid  galvanic  battery^  consisting  of  20  patr 
of  copper  sind  zinc  plates,  six  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  eight 
inches  iii  breadth,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  because  it  is  the  largest 
of  the  kind  that  has  hitherto  been  put  in  action.  He  has  not  yet' 
laid  the  rensult  of  his-  experiments  before  the  world.  A  short  account' 
of  tb^n  willbe  found  in  the  Arnials  of  Philosophy  y  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

Mr.  Walker  has  observed  that  when  an  excited  surface  is  brought 
niear  the  Wp  iDf  Bcnnet's  electrometer,  but  not  so  near  as  to  pro- 
duce a  spark,  the  gold  leaves  diverge  in  the  same  state  of  electiicity 
as  the  excited'  suf  fece ;  lf)ut  as  soon  as  this  surface  is  removed,  th^ 
gold  leaves  GoHiif«(e^  and  instantly  diverge  again  in  a  contrary  state : 
and  tb«se  cb<ngjes  take  place  every  time  that  the  excited  surface  is 
moved  to-ahd-from  the  cap  of  the  instrument.  See  Philosophical 
Magazine,  vol.  xli.  p.  415.  Mr.  Singer  has  observed  that  this  fact 
had  been  long  known  to  electricians^  and  be  gives  an  explanation 
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of  it ;  but  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  as  the 
whole  depends  upon  a  well-known  electrical  law^  that  when  a  sub- 
stance is  brought  near  an  excited  body  the  electricity  of  the  nearest 
side  is  different  from,  but  that  of  the  remotest  side  similar  to,  that 
of  the  excited  body.  All  the  attractions  and  repukions  so  familiar 
to  electricians  depend  upon  this  well-known  law. 

VIL  Magnetism. 

^*  Magnetism  has  made  very  little  progress  for  a  considerable  series 
years.     Hence  we  liave  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  little  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  during  1813. 

The  magnet  is  liable  to  two  kinds  of  variation,  the  annual  and 
the  diurnal.  We  possess  very  few  good  observations  on  the  diurnal 
variatioD,  and  therefore  have  not  sufficient  data  for  investigating' its 
cause.  On  that  account  the  observations  of  Col.  Beaufoy,  which 
have  been  regularly  published  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy ^  and 
which  have  been  made  with  a  better  apparatus  than  any  preceding 
observations,  and  with  every  possible  attention  to  accuracv,  possess 
peculiar  value,  and  will  probably  throw  a  new  light  on  this  obscure 
subject.  It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  draw  any  deduction 
from  these  experiments  till  they  have  been  continued  for  a  year.  A 
very  slight  examination  of  them,  comparing  them  with  the  diary  of 
the  weather,  will  satisfy  us  that  heat  alone  is  not  sufficient,  as  Mr* 
Canton  supposed,  to  account  for  these  diurnal  variations. 

VIII.  CHEMISTRY. 

This  is  the  science  which  has  made  by  far  the  greatest  progress 
during,  the  course  of  the  year^  It  will  consequently  occupy  a 
greater  space  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  will  be  attended  with 
some  advantage  to  subdivide  it  into  its  various  departments.  This 
will  enable  us  to  judge  what  part  of  it  at  present  engages  the  prin- 
cipal attention  of  chemical  philosophers. 

1.  Heat. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  lately  to  the  precision  of 
our  knowledge  of  some  important  phenomena  connected  with  heat 
and  combustion.  The  newly  discovered  facts  liave  overturned  some 
€if  our  most  ingenious  and  plausible  theories,  and  have  shown  us 
that  the  philosophy  of  heat  and  combustbn  is  not  so  far  advanced 
as  had  been  conceived. 

1.  Count  Rumford,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  experimental 
investigation  of  heat  with  much  perseverance  and  success,  has  lately 
ascertaiued  how  much  heat  b  given  out  by  various  bodies  during 
combustion.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  quanti^  of  water 
that  would  be  raised  from  the  freezing  to  the  boilmg  pomt  by  tli^ 
combustion  of  a  pound  troy  of  the  respective  substances ;— - 
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White  wax 7'2i08  lbs.  troj 

Olive  oil 6-8900 

Oilof  colza   7*0906 

Alcohol 5-1400 

Sulphuric  ether 6-1 178 

Naphtha S'SdOO 

Tallow   , 6'S755 

He  has  determined  also  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  com- 
bustioo  of  the  different  woods;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
lime-tree  ^ves  out  the  most  heat,  and  the  oak  the  least,  during 
combustion. 

2.  De]aroche  and  Berard  have  made  a  very  complete  set  of 
experiments  to  determine  tlie  specific  heat  of  the  different  gases« 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  which  they  have  obtained: 

Specific  heat  of  Water 1-0000 

Common  air 0-2663 

Hydrogen  gas .3-2936 

Carbonic  acid  gas 0-2210 

Oxygen  gas 0-2361 

Azotic  gas 0-2754 

Nitrous  oxide  gas 0-2369 

Olefiant  gas 0-4207 

Car)x>nic  oxide  gas 0-2884 

Aqueous  vapour 0*8470 

3.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  shown  that  the  density  of  steam  increases 
with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  evolved.  This  accounts  for  the 
increase  of  its  elasticity  without  its>  being  necessary  to  conceive  any 
alteration  in  its  latent  heat.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  st^m  is  proportional  to  its  elasticity,  or  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  evolved. 

At    32®  its  specific  gravity  is  0-0046 

212 0-6896 

252 ,. 1-3792 

307.- 2-7584 

4.  Dr.  Ddaroche  has  made  some  important  additions  to  tlie 
doctrine  of  radiant  heat  as  explained  by  Mr.  Leslie.  These  addi- 
tions may  be  comprehended  under  the  following  propositions  : — 

Firsi  Pro/K>si/foii.-— Invisible  radiant  heat  may  in  some  circum* 
stances  pass  directly  through  glass. 

Second  Proposition. — ^The  quantity  of  radiant  heat  which  passes 
directly  through  gbss  is  so  much  greater,  relative  to  the  whole  heat 
emitted  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  temperature  of  the  source  of 
heat  is  more  elevated. 

.  Third  Proposition. — ^The,  calorific    rays,    which    have    already 
passed  through  a  screen  of  glass,  experience  in  passing  through  a 
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second  glass  SfcreeD)  of  a  dmilar  nature^  ^  much  smaller  diminution 
of  their  intensity  than  they  did  in  passing  through  the  first  screen. 

Fourth  Proposition,— 'ih^  rays  emitted  by  a  hot  body  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  faculty  to  pass  through  glass. 

Fifth  Proposition. — rA  thick  glass,  though  as  much  or  more 
permeable  to  light  than  a  t^l^  glass  of  n  worse  quality,  allows  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  raUiant  heat  to  pass.  The  difference  is 
so  much  the  less  as  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  source  is  more 
elevated. 

Sixth  Proposition, — ^The  quantity  of  heat,  which  a  hot  body 
yields  in  a  given  tinie  by  radiation  to  a  cold  body  situated  at  a 
distance,   increases,  cseteri^  paribus,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  thtf 
excess  of  temperature  of  the  first  body  above  the  second. 
•    5.  These  observations  favour  the  notion  that  light  and  heat  are 
modifications  of  each  other.    The  experiments  of  Berard  render 
this  opinion  still  more  probable.     He  confirmed  the  experiments  of 
i)r.  Herschell,  that  the  heating  power  of  the  solar  ray  increases 
from  the  violet  to  the  red  end.     He  found  its  maximum  at  the 
extremity  pf  the  red  ray ;  though  it  still  continued  perceptible  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  visible  spectrum.     He  found  that  the 
rays  of  heat  were  polarized  by  reflection,  as  well  as  the  rays  of 
light.    The  chemical  power,  was  greatest  at  the  violet  end,  or  a 
little  beyond  it,  as  had  been  previously  observed  by  Dr.  Wollaston. 
There  is  reason,  from  his  experiments,  to  conclude,  that  this  che- 
mical power  extends  over  the  whole  spectrum,  though  it  is  too 
feeble  at  the  red  end  to  be  perceptible. 

6.  The  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  liquids  has  been  lohg 
known  to  chemists;  and  the  effect  of  ether,  in  particular,  was' 
explained  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Cullen.  Dr.  Marcet  has  lately 
added  two  new  facts  to  this'  interesting  branch  of  chemistry.  He 
has  found  that  if  a  glass  tube  be  filled  with  mercury,  surrounded 
with  a  cotton  cloth  wet  with  ether^  and  inclosed  in  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump  along  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Leslie,  the  mercury  speedily  freezes  if  the  receiver  be  exhausted  of 
air.  The  freezing  of  mercury  may  be  still  more  simply  performed 
by  the  sulphuret  of  carbon.  It  is  only  necessary  to  suri-ound  the 
mercurial  tube  with  lint  moistened  with  alcohol  of  sulphur,  and 
then  to  exhaust  the  receiver.    The  mercury  immediately  freezes. 

7.  We  owe  another  beautiful  fact  respecting  freezing  to  Dr. 
Wollaston,  If  two  glass  balls  be  joined  together  by  a  long  glass- 
tube,  one  of  them  half  filled  with  water,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
be  hermetically  sealed  when  exhausted  of  air,  the  water  in  the  ball 
will  speedily  freeze  if  the  other  ball  be  introduced  into  a  freezing 
mixture. 

8.  The  freezing  of  alcdiol,  §aid  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Hotton, 
of  Edinburgh,  is  conceived  to  be  brought  about  by  compressiDg  air 
over  the  alcohol,  cooling  it  a&  much  as  possible  by.  means  of  a 
freezing  mix:ture,  and  then  suddenly  altowing  the -air  to  escape* 
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2.  Definite  Proportions. 
For  some  years  back  the  attention  of  ^chemists  has  been  much 
turned  to  the  important  iact  that  all  bodies  unite  together  in  certain 
definite  proportions*  The  truth  of  this  iact  appears  to  me  to  be 
put  beyond  all  doubt»  by  the  numerous  and  precise  experiments  of 
Berzelius,  Dalton,  T)avy^  and  several  other  chemists,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent.  1  cannot  here  attempt  an  outline  di 
the  doctriue ;  but  must  satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  an  essay  on 
the  subject  published  in  the  7th  Number  of  the  Annals  of  Philoso^ 
phy^  to  the  essay  of  Berzelius  on  tj^e  same  subject,  which  is  inserted 
in  part  in  the  present  Number,  and  to  the  two  parts  of  Mr.  Daltpn's 
Chemistry  which  have  been  for  some  years  before  the  public.  The 
opinion  is  of  such  vast  importance,  that  frequent  opportunities  will 
occur  duriug  the  course  of  the  year  of  laying  observations  on  it 
before  our  readers. 

3.  Simple  Bodies  and  their  Compounds. 
This  head  comprehends  under  it  a  considerable  part  of  chemical 
bodies.     Hence  the  number  of  facts  belonging  to  it  is  considerable. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  of  them  : — 

1 .  Phosgene  gas  was  discovercfd  by  Mr.  John  Davy  before  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing  the  history }  but  it  deserves  to  be 
Noticed  on  account  of  its  remarkable  properties.  It  is  composed  of 
equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gases  condensed  into 
half  their  bulk.    It  is  colourless ;  has  a  strong  and  disagreeable 

•smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3-669 ;  and  100  cubic  inches,  undei* 
a  mean  temperature  and  pressure,  weigh  111'91  grains.  Hence  it 
is  by  far  the  heaviest  gas  at  present  known.  It  reddens  vegetable 
blues.  It  combines  with  ammonia,  condensing  four  times  its  bulk 
of  that  gas,  and  forming  a  peculiar  neutral  salt.  Phosgene  gas  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  by  most  metallic  bodies.  It  is  an  acid 
body  oif  a  very  peculiar  nature,  deserving  a  much  more  complete 
examination. 

2.  Mr.  John  Davy*s  paper  on  the  conjbinations  of  chlorine  and 
metals  deserves  great  praise,  for  the  precision  with  which  the  expe- 
riments were  made,  and  for  the  many  new  facts  which  it  exhibits  : 
but  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  respecting  the  truth  of  the  theory  of 
the  author  would  lead  into  a  field  a  great  deal  too  wide  for  an  his- 
torical sketch  like  the  present.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  chemist 
that  Sir  H.  Davy's  explanation  of  the  muriates,  ones  and  anas,  and 
the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  are  phanged  into  each  other 
without  any  sensible  change  in  their  properties,  constitutes  the 
vulnerable  part  of  his  theory  of  chlorinle.  Indeed,  his  opinions 
respecting  these  bodies  cannot  be  embraced  without  overturning  all 
the  received  doctrines  respecting  the  neutral  salts,  doctrines  upon 
which  every  thing  resembling  theory  in  chemistry  is  founded.  The 
two  opposite  hypotheses  of  chlorine  and  oxymunatic  acid  are  liable 
€fach  to  objections,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obviate.  ,  As  chlorine  cannot  be  decomposed 
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by  any  means  in  oar  power^  Davy's  opinion  at  first  sight  is  more 
simple^  and  seems  a  more  correct  statement  of  the  phenomena : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  muriatic  and  oxvmunatic  acid,  when  com- 
bined with  bases^  form  most  commonly  the  very  same  saline  bodies]; 
or  if  there  be  any  difference,  the  salt  formed  obviously  contains 
oxygen.  Davy  gets  rid  of  this  difficulty ;  but  it  is  by  suppositions 
so  very  violent,  and  so  little  supported  by  analc^,  that  few  che- 
mists, I  conceive,  could  be  brought  to  embrace  them  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

3.  Sir  H.  Davy's  theory  of  chlorine  has  been  opposed  with  much 
acuteness  in  two  papers  published  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy^  by 
Mr.  Henderson  and  Dr«  Berzelius.  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  at 
present  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  on  so  intricate  a  subject.  For 
this  reason  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  respecting  the  expe- 
riment made  in  the  College  Laboratory  of  Edinburgh,  to  determine 
whether  sal-ammoniac,  formed  from  muriatic  acid  and  ammoniacal 
gases,  artificially  dried,  contains  any  water ;  nor  make  any  comment 
on  the  opposite  statements  of  Mr.  John  Davy  and  Mr.  Murray 
respecting  that  experiment,  as  published  in  Nicholson's  Journal.  I 
may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  resume  the  subject  hereafter. 

4;  Mr.  John  Davy's  experiments  on  fluoric  acid,  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812,  have  been  followed  up  by 
a  set  of  experiments  and  conjectures  on  the  same  substance  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  Of  these  1  shall  give  an  account  in  a  future 
Number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  He  supposes  that  the  base 
of  fluoric  acid  is  hydrogen,  and  that  the  hydrogen  is  combined  with 
an  unknown  supporter  of  combustion,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
%A  fivxnine.  Fluorine  unites  to  bases,  like  oxygen  and  chlorine, 
and  forms  acids.  Thus  with  silicium  it  forms  sUicated  fluoric  acid; 
with  boron,  fluoboric  acid  ;  and  so  on. 

5.  The  experiments  of  Drs.  Berzelius  and  Marcet  on  the  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon  make  us  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  a 
Dody  possessing  new  and  very  curious  and  unexpected  properties. 
It  was  originally  discovered  byliampadius,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  alcohol  of  sulphur.  Clement  and  Desormes  afterwards  analysed 
it,  and  found  it  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  charcoal :  but  this 
result  was  called  in  question  by  Bertbollet,  who  maintained  that  it 
contained  hydrogen :  an  opinion  afterwards  confirmed  by  Bertbollet, 
jun.  Still  more  lately  it  was  examined  by  M.  Cluzell,  who  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphur,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
azote.  -This  induced  Thenard  and  Vauquelin  to  resume  their  expe- 
riments on  it ;  and  both  of  them  ascertained  that  the  only  consti- 
tuents were  sulphur  and  carbon,  and  that  these  bodies  were  united 
nearly  in  the  proportions  of  85  parts  of  sulphur  and  15  of  carbon. 
This  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  results  of  Berzelius  and  Marcet, 
obtained  about  the  same  time,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
experiments  of  the  French  chemists. 

This  substance  is  obtained  by  subliming  sulphur  through  red-hot 
charcoal,  condensing  the  product  in  water,   and  rectifying  it  by 
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distillation  at  a  low  beat  in  a  retort.  It  possesses  the  following 
properties.  It  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1*272.  It  has  an  acrid,  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  It  has  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell.  Its  refractive 
power  is  1*645.  It  boils  at  a  heat  of  between  105^  and  110^,  and 
continues  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  —  ^0°.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  emitting  copious  fumes  of 
sulphurous  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  but  dissolves  readily  ia 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  ^isi^<Sves 
camphor.  Potassium  burns  in  its  vapour,  and  is  converted  into  a 
sulphuret,  in  whicb  charcoal  is  deposited.  According  to  the  very 
ingenious  and  satisbctory  analvsb  of  Berzelius  and  M^cet,  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon  is  composed  of 

Sulphur .; .•. 84*83 

Carbon  . .  .  ^ 15*17 

10000 

or  of  two  atoms  of  sulphur  and  one  atoip  of  charcoal. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  that  sulphuret  of 
carbon  combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and 
forms  a  species  of  compounds  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
carbo^sulphurets. 

6,  During  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Berzelius  and  Marcet,  they  v 
observed  that  when  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  made  to  act  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  sulphuret  of  carbon,  at  the  common  temperature  of 
the  air,  there  is  formed  a  substance  which  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  camphor.  This  substance  is  white,  has  a  smdl 
similar  to  that  of  oxymuriate  of  sulphur,  and  an  acrid  and  acid 
taste.  It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  readily  sublimes.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  dissolves  likewise  in  5xed  and 
volatile  oils.  Berzelius  found  this  substance  a  compound  of  three 
acids^  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Muriatic  acid 48*74 

Sulphurous  acid 29*63 

Carbonic  acid  (and  loss) 21*63 

100-00 

These  proportions  approach  nearest  to  3  atoms  of  muriatic  acid, 
1  atom  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  1  atom  of  carbonic  acid.  Berzelius 
proposes  to  call  this  new  compound  acid  acidiim  muriaticum  sul^ 
phvroso-carhonkum* 

7.  Sometime  ago  M.  Dulong,  a  French  gentleman,  bypassing 
a  mixture  of  oxymuriatic  and  azotic  gases  through  a  solution  of 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  obtained  an  oily-looking  substance, 
which  has  the  property  of  detonating  with  violence  when  placed  in 
contact  with  phosphorus  or  oils.    The  formation  of  this  body  had 
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been  observed  by  Mr.  James  Burton,  jun.  on  exposing  oxymuriatic 
gas  to  a"  sol  lotion  of  nitrate  of  ammonia;  but  he  had  made  no 
experiments  on  its  nature.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  enabled  Sir 
H.  Davy  to  form  the  substance  in  question ;  and  a  curious  set  of 
experiments  on  its  nature  was  published  during  last  winter  in 
Nicholson's  Journal,  by  Messrs.  Porrett,  jun.,  Wilson,  and  Rupert 
Kirk.  Sir  H.  Davy  prosecuted  his  original  experiments  on  it,  and 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  its  composition*  Its  properties  are  as 
follows:-— 

I  have  usually  formed  it  by  inverting  a  twelve-ounce  phial,  filled 
with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  in  a  Wedgewood  evaporating  dish,  filled 
with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  110®.  The  liquid  rises  slowly  in  the  phial. 
When  it  has  ascended  about  half  way  an  oily  film  may  be  observed 
on  its  surface,  wjiich,  when  agitated,  falls  to  the  bottom.  This  is 
the  detonating  compound. 

It  has  the  colour  of  olive  oil  5  but  is  rather  deeper.  It  is  fluid ; 
and  does  not  congeal  when  exposed  to  the  cold  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  and  muriate  of  lime.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  peculiar, 
and  it  excites  tears.  It  is  more  volatile  than  ether.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1'653.  It  maybe  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  200® 
under  water  without  decomposition,  but  at  2li°  it  explodes  with 
violence.  It  explodes  when-brought  in  contact  with  phosphorus  and 
oils.  Jn  muriatic  acid  it  eflfervesces  and  disappears,  producing 
oxymuriatic  gas.  In  nitric  acid  the  gas  evolved  is  azote.  In  sul- 
phuric acid,  oxymuriatic  and  azotic  gas  are  evolved.  It  detonates 
in  ammonia.  Mercury  and  copper  decompose  it;  but  rio  other 
metal  hitherto  tried.  Neither  sulphur  nor  the  sulphurets  detonate 
with  it  5  but  all  the  phosphurets  detonate  with  it  violently.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  is  composed  of  four  volumes  of  oxymu- 
riatic gas  and  one  volume  of  azotic  gas,  or  of 

'  Oxymuriatic  gas •  •  •  • .  OV^ 

Azote   8*2 

100-0 

But  Davy's  analysis  is  in  some  measure  hypothetical,  and  depends 
entirely  for  its  accuracy  on  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis  respecting  the 
composition  of  muriatic  acid  and  chlorine. 

8.  Thenard  has  made  some  singular  experiments  on  ammOniacal 
gas,  which  deserve  to  be  attended  to,  though  it  is  a  very  difllicuU 
task  to  expljiip  them  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The 
gas  may  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a  porcelain  tube  without  undergoing 
decomposition  J  but  it  is  speedily  decomposed  if  iron,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  or  platinum,  be  put  into  the  tube.  None  of  the  other 
metak  tried  produced  that  effect.  1  conceive  these  metals  to  .act 
by  increasing  the  temperature  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected.  The 
other  metals  likely  to  be  tried  would  be  too  fusible  to  answer  that 
purpose. 
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9.  Sir  Hmnphiy  Davy  has  shown  that  steel  does  not  acquire  the 
well-known  emours  hy  the  application  of  heat,  unless  air  or  oxygen 

~  be  presedt.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  colours  are  owing  to 
oxidation.  This  fact  has  been  long  known  at  Sheffield,  and  em* 
ployed  toembellish  steel  instruments. 

10.  Berzelius  has  published  a  curious  and  acute  dissertation  in 
order  to  prove  that  azote  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  an  unknown 
base,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  nilricum.  He  conceives 
nitric  acid  to  be  a  compound  of  6  atoms  of  oxygen  and  1  of  nitric. 
He  has  shown  that  hydrogen  can  contain  no  oxygen ;  and  that 
ammcmia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  azote.  The  oxygen 
which  he  conceives  to  be  present  in  that  alkali  lie  supposes  to  exist 
in  the  azote.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  J 0th  and  1 1th  Numbers 
of  the  Anfiak  of  Philosophy,  where  they  will  find  this  valuable 
dissertation.  It  contains,  as  usual,  various  aceurate  chemical 
analyses. 

These  are  the  most  important  new  facts  respecting  the  simple 
substances,  and  their  immediate  compounds,  which  have  been 
made  known  during  the  course  of  the  last  year.  It  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  several  other  facts;  but  they  are  of  minor  importance, 
and  we  ha«Fe  carried  this  part  of  our  historical  sketch  to  the  utmost 
ve^-ge  of  our  limits. 

4.  Salts. 

The  salts  are  a  very  numerous  and  important  class  of  bodies. 
Several  valuable  additions  have  beeu  made  either  to  the  number 
or  analyses  of  these  bodies.  The  following  are  the  principal  fact^ 
of  th^t  nature  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  : — 

1.  Mr.  l5alton  has  published  an  analysis  of  the  oxy muriate  of 
lime,  a  salt  originally  prepared  in  the  dry  way  by  Mr.  Tennant  of 
Glasgow,  and  used  in  great  quantities  by  bleachers.  Mr.  Dalton 
found  that  dry  x^^ymuriate  of  lime  is  a  conipound  of  2  atoms  of  lime 
and  1  of  acid^  When  it  is  dissolved  in  water  one  half  of  the  lime 
is  deposited,  and  a  compound  of  1  atom  lime  and  1  atom  acid  is 
dissolved  in  the  water,  fiy  age  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  changed 
into' common  muriatic  acid^  which  injures  the  value  of  the  salt  in  «^ 
commercial  point  of  view. 

2.  Berzelius  has  discovered  and  analysed  several  new  nitrates  of 
lead,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a  paper  by  that  cele- 
brated chemist  published  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophyy  p.  278.  The  neutral  nitrate,  or  the  nitrate  before  known, 
which  crystiaJUzes  in  octahedrons,  is  composed  of  100  acid  -h 
205-81  yellow  oxide  of  lead.  The  three  new  salts  discovered  by 
Berzelius  are  subnitrates ;  the  first  composed  of  100  acid  -h  205*81 

X  2  yellow  oxide;  the  second,  of  100  acid  4-  205*81  x  S-yelbw 
oxide;  and  the  third,  of  100 acid  -f  205-81  x  6  yellow  oxide. 
Berzelius  calls  these  salts  subnitrate  at  a  minimrtm,  iTiieimediate 
subniirate,  and  subnitrate  at  a  maximum.  But  these  names  are  not 
Vol.  III.  NM.  B  "'^'^'^^'  by  L^OOgle 
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sufficiently  expressive  to  answer  the  purpose.  They  might  be  called 
iubb'mitrale^  snhtrinitrate,  suhhexnitrale.  The  prefix  stib  denoting 
the  duplication  of  the  base^  while  the  numerals  denote  the  number 
of  proportions  of  oxide  in  the  salt. 

3.  Chevreul  has  described  two  nitrates  of  lead,  which  he  obtained 
by  digesting  lead  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead.  The  first  is 
coqoposed  of  100  acid  +  450  yellow  oxide;  the  second,  of  100 
acid  +  910  yellow  oxide  :  or  the  second  Is  a  subbinitrite. 

4.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Dublin,  has  described  a  new  compound  salt, 
which  crystallizes  spontaneously  in  the  residual  liquor  after  the  dis* 
tillation  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  common  salt,  1  part  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  4  parts  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity 
vl-500,  in  an  iron  still  whh  a  leaden  CQver.  The  salt  crystallises  iu 
octahedrons,  is  neutral,  and  is  decomposed  by  solution  in  water. 
According  to  Mr.  Wilson's  analysis,  its  constituents  are  as  follows  : 

Sulphate  of  soda    55*47 

Muriate  of  manganese 26-79 

Muriate  of  lead    , 1*52 

Water 16-22 

100-00 

There  is  something  problematic  about  this  salt.  Hence  it  would 
be  desirable  that  it  underwent  a  further  examination.  The  quantity 
of  niuriate  of  lead  is  so  small  (not  amounting  to  an  atom)  that  we 
can  scarcely  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  mechanically  mixed.  The 
form  of  the  salt  indicates  a  peculiar  species.  We  know  at  present 
very  few  instances  of  two  neutral  salts,  with  different  acids  and 
bases,  combining  together ;  yet  such  a  combination  seems  to  take 
place  here  ;  for  the  salt  in  question  tnust  consist  of  a  combination 
of  sulphate  of  soda  with  muriate  of  manganese.  This  combination 
ijeems  to  exclude  a  great  nart  of  the  usual  water  of  crystallization 
of  these  salts;  for  both  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  manganese 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization 
which  they  contain.* 

5.  Chevreul  has  examined  the  sulphite  of  copper,  which  is  a  red 
crystallizable  salt,  com[X)sed,  according  to  his  analysis,  of 

Red  oxide  of  copper   63*84 

Sulphurous  acid    •  •  • ♦ 36-16 

10000 

He  obtained  also  a  triple  sulphite  of  potash-and-copper,  com- 
posed of 

«  Mr.  Wilson  was  so  obliging  as  to  offer  to  send  me  some  of  the  srM  ;  but^,I 
n'as  JiO  unlucky  m  to  mislay  and  lose  iiis  address:,  wiiich  prerenled  me  from 
ftosweriiin;  his  letter.  If  this  notice  should  happen- to  \>e  peru!>eU  by  him,  I  beg 
to  say  that  i  should  be  much  gratiged  by  recei>iiig  a  specimen,  as  I  wi^h  to  subject 
it  to  some  further  trials,  ^  j 
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Red  oxide .0*9360 

Potash    0-1556 

Acid 0^270 

1-7186 

6.  From  the  multiplied  researches  of  chemists,  it  lias  been 
ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  base  necessary  to  saturate  a  given 
weight  of  any  add  must  contain  a  determinate  weight  of  oxygen. 
Hence  the  following  little  table  will  greatly  assist  chemists  in  their 
experiments : — 

100  nitre  acid  require  14*66  oxygen 

sulphuric 20*02 

muriatic 30*49 

carbonic 36*68 

The  following  analyses  by  Berzelius  have  not  yet,  I  believe,  been 
laid  before  the  British  public : — 

r  Acid 67*625 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia.  <  Base 21*143 

LWater 11*232 

100-000 

rAcid 18-9 

Svhnitrate  of  CopperA  Oxide 66*0 

IWater 15-1 

100*0 

rAcid 13-6 

Sulmiirite  of  Lead. . .  ^  Oxide 80*0 

LWater 6-4 

100*0 

rAcid t..« 23*925 

Nitrite  ^  Lead {Oxide"/.!*//.!!-//.!!!!!!  70-375 

t  Water..... 5*700 

100*000 

ou-'.^cT    w     /Acid  10*175 

SuhlmitriteofLead.^  \Oxide    89*825 

lOO-OOO* 

•  See  Gilbert'i  Annalen,  181?,  toI.  il.  p.  102. 
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rTartaric  acid 70*45 

Tartrate  of  Potash. .  .<  Potash 24-80 

IWater 475 

lOO-OO 

fAcid ,....  24-76 

Sulphate  of  Soda...  A  Soda , 19-24 

CWater 56-00 

100-00 

rAcid 36-95 

deviate  of  Soda . . . .  <  Soda  ^ . . . , 22-94 

IWater    40-11 

100-00 

»*.»/-^--{5S-;:::::::::;;:::;:;::::^ 

800 

^<««.«/i».....{j2';;::-:::::;;:::::^ 

100-000 

rAcid 50-86 

Muriate  of  Ammonia.  <  Ammonia 31-95 

L Water 17'19 

100-00 

rAcid  , 53.1 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  <  Base 22-6 

L  Wafer 24'^ 

100-0 

rAcid   , 59'37 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia.l  Base  .....,, je6*88 

IWater....,  J,,.. .,...!!!!  137^ 

100-00 

Oxalate  of  Lead.  ....S  ^^^^ • 100 

LBase .296-6 

rAcid     .,,,,,, .        '23*34^ 

Muriate  of  'Barytes. .1  Base \\    \  \ \  61'852 

LWater 14-799 

100-000 
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TAcid  46 

Sulphate  of  Lime  *,.} Base SS 

tWaler 21 

100 

Acid 100 

Base .50H)6 

rAcid 24-686 

<Basc  ,..  25711 

tWater 49-603^ 

100-000 

&iiphauofAitmim.{^^  :::::::::::::::::'/J2722 

rAcid 9»9 

Sidphafe  of  Irm...A  Black  oxide Z^'7 

L  Water 45*4 


Sulphate  tf  Magnesia.  < 
Muriate  of  Lime, 


Sulphate  of  Zinc . . 


100-0 

rAcid 80-965 

.^Oxide... 82-585 

iWater 36-450 

100-000 


rAcid 31-57 

Sulphate  of  Copper..  lOnid^ 32-13 

IWater 36-30 

10000 

Sulsulphate-  of  JB»- \Acid  14-5 100 

mvJth jOxidc 85-5.... 590 

100-0 


Alum 


(Acid 34-23 

JAluinina 10-86 

•••••••'•jPotash    9-81 

CWater 4510  . 

100-00 

r  Sulphate  of  alumina 36*75 

Or \  Sulphate  of  potash    ........  18-15 

IWater 45-10 

100-00* 
•  SceCilbert's  Annalcn,  l$l«,  vol.  il.  p.  2S5. 
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5.  Analyses  of  Minerais. 

The  number  of  chemical  analyses  of  minerals  which  have  been 
made  last  year,  as  far  as  the  subject  has  ccHne  under  my  knowledge, 
is  uncommonly  small ;  owing,  1  presume,  to  the  unusual  agitation 
of  the  Continent. 

1.  I  have  given,  in  the  first  Number  of  the  Annals  of  Philoso- 
phy y  Giahn's  test  of  alumina  in  minerals  tried  before  the  blow-pipe. 
It  consists  in  the  lively  blue  colour  which  such  minerals  assume 
when  treated  with  a  preparation  of  cobalt. 

2.  Mr.  Hatchett  has  favoured  us  with  a  very  simple  method  of 
separating  manganese  from  iron.  It  consists  in  mixing  the  diluted 
muriates  of  these  metals  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  then  filtering ; 
all  the  iron  remains  upon  the  filter,  and  the  manganese  passes 
through.  I  have  given,  m  the  Annals  of  Philosophy ^  vol.  ii.  p.  271, 
several  other  methods-  of  accomplishing  this  separation ;  but  Mr« 
Hatchett's  method  has  the  advantage  over  them  all,  in  point  of 
facility  and  cheapness. 

3.  Dr.  Marcet  has  proposed  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  most  delicate 
test  of  arsenic  when  held  in  solution:  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
precipitate  being  quite  peculiar,  and  appearing  when  the  minutest 
traces  of  arsenic  exist. 

4.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Professor  Stromeyer,  of  Gottin* 
gen,  the  mineral  called  konite,  which  occurs  at  Meissner,^  is 
composed  of 

Magnesia 32*388 

Lime    15460 

Oxide  of  iron 2*962 

Silica   0-530    " 

Carbonic  acid 48*808 

Volatile  matter 0*252 

Or  of  Carbonate  of  magnesia   ....  68*082  • 

Carbonate  of  lime 26*719 

Carbonate  of  iron   4*417 

Silica 0*530 

Volatile  matter 0*252 

100*000 

5.  Mispickel,  or  arsenical  pyrites,  according  to  Chevreul,  is 
composed  of 

Arsenic 43*418 

Iron    34*938 

Sulphur 20*132 

Loss 1*512 

100*000 
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6.  An  aerolite,  or  meteoric  stone,  which  fell  at  Erxlebet),  in 
Germany,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1812,  was  analysed  by  Stromeyer^ 
and  found  to  contain  the  following  constituents :— ^ 

Iron 24*415 

Nickel 1-579 

Sulphur    2-952 

Silica 36-320 

Magnesia 23-584 

Alumina 1*604 

Lime    .*....     1-922 

Oxide  of  iron 5-574 

Oxide  of  manganese    0  705 

Oxide  of  chromium 0*246 

Soda 0-741 

Loss   0*358 

100-000 

A  mcteorolite,  which  fell,  in  I8O7,  at  Weston,  in  North  Ame^ 
rica,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Warden,  the  American 
Consul  General  in  Paris,  was  composed  as  follows  : — 

Silica 41 

Sulphur 2-^ 

Chromic  acid  * 24- 

Alumina   1 

Lime 3 

Magnesia < .  • .   16 

Oxide  of  iron 30 

Oxide  of  manganese I4- 

l^s 3 

100 

7.  Mr.  Smithson  has  analysed  a  saline  substance  from  Mount 
Vesuvius,  and  found  it  composed  of  the  following  constituents  :— 

Sulphate  of  potash 71'4 

Sulphate  of  soda  . , 18*6 

Muriate  of  soda. 4*G 

Muriate  of  ammonia '^ 

Muriate  of  copper >  5-4 

Muriate  of  iron J 

100-0 
6.  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Sylstances. 
No  very  important  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  vegetable  chemistry  during  the  year,  unless  the  detection  ot 
some  new  vegetable  bodies  be  viewed  in  that  light. 

1.  Mr.  Smithson  and  myself  have  ascertained  the  (properties  of 
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^Imin.  It  tarns  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  vegetubte  bodies 
exuding  from  various  treeft,  and  existing^  according  to  Ber2elkid» 
in  the  bark  of  most  treed.  When  pure»  it  is  tasteless ;  ifp6tfitgtf 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  not  precipitated  by  acids,  gelatiae^ 
tannin,  or  metalline  salts ;  very  soluble  in  the  alkaline  carbonates^ 
and  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  acids^  and  by  most  metalline 
salts.  It  would  appear  to  differ  somewhat  in  its  properties,  accord* 
ing  to  the  tree  frdm  which  it  is  obtained. 

2.  I  have  examined  a  red  liquid  substance  from  Botany  Bay^ 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  combination  of  a  species  of  tannin  and 
water. 

3.  Kirchoff,  a  Russian  chemist,  while  enga^d  in  experiments 
on  starch,  to  concert  it  into  gum,  accidentally  discovered  tnat,  when 
long  boiled  in  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  sugar* 
I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  thb  sugar  made  in  this  country,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  in  appeiarance  from  common  loaf  sugar. 

4.  Mr.  Brande  has  shown,  by  very  decisive  experiments,  that 
alcohol  exists  ready  formed  in  fermented  liquids,  and  that  it  is  not 
formed  hy  the  process  of  distillatbn,  but  merely  sepatated  ftom  the 
^her  ingredients  with  ^htch  it  was  in  combination, 

5.  Bucholz  has  shown,  by  very  clear  experiments,  that  (^mprhtMib 
aekl  differs  in  its  properties  from  all  the  vegetable  acids  at  present 
known. 

6.  Vauquelin  has  discovered  two  new  vegetable  substances  in  the 
bark  of  the  Daphne  Alpina.  The  first  is  an  acrid  principle,  of 
an  oily  and  resinous  nature,  which  does  not  distil  over  with  alcohol, 
but  does  with  water.  The  second  is  a  bitter  principle,  which  shoots 
into  white  needle-form  crystals. 

7.  In  the  Notices  of  the  last  Number  of  the  Annals  of  Philo^ 
sopliy  three  new  vegetable  substances  are  described ;  namely  poly^ 
ehfoite^  pircrotoocine,  and  boletic  acid. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary- to  recapitulate  the  properties  of  these 
substances  here.  We  refer  the.  reader,  for  information  on  the 
Sirlject,  to  our  lafst  Number. 

7.  Chemistry  of  Animal  Substances. 

This  department  is  not  so/ar  advanced  as  vegetable  chemistry. 
The  papers  published  on  it  Jbave  been  of  considerable  iQiportanee. 

By  far  the  most  imoortant  paper  on  animal  chemistry  is  Berze- 
lius's  general  views  of  ttie  composhion  of  animal  fluids,  published 
in  the  second  Volume  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  It  may  be 
considered  as  an  abridgment  of  the  Djurkemi  of  the  author,  pub- 
lished at  Stocktiolm,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  years  180C  and  1808,. 
but  entirely  unknown  in  this  country  till  the  present  abstract 
appeared  during  the  course  of  last  year.  This  bo6k  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  system  of  cheinical  physiology  5  and  it  is  certainly  the 
«io$t  complete  which  tes  hitherto  appeared.  It  contMns  a  great 
number  of  new  and  important  facts,  and  a  much  more  accu* 
yhtt  chemical  analysis  of  the  diflfcrcnt  substances  in  xht  aniftial 
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body  than  b  to  be  found  any  where  else,    .An  English  translation  of 
this  book  m>iild  be  a  great  acquisition  to  British  physiologists. 

The  following  are  the  ultimate  results  of  the  analyses  given  by 
Berzelius  in  his  views  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  animal 
fluids. 

1.  Blood  consists  of  onuMamentum  and  serum.  The  crassamen* 
turn  is  composed  o{  fibrin  and  colotaring  matter.^  This  colouring 
matter  is  of  an  animal  nature,  and  nearly  similar  in  its  properties 
to  fibrin  :  100  parts  of  serum  were  found  to  contain  the  following 
subataaces  :«^ 

Water 905-00 

Albumen 79*99 

Lactate  of  soda  and  extractive  .1  g,^ . 

Muriates  of  soda  and  potash  . .  J  ' 

Soda  and  animal  matter  soluble  1  .  .^ 

only  in  water J 

Loss 475 

1000*00 

Blood  also  contains  iron ;  but  it  does  not  owe  its  colour  to  sub- 
phosphate  of  iron.  The  phosphates  found  in  the  asb^  of  the  blood 
are  formed  during  the  incineration. 

2.  Lactic  acid  is  not,  as  the  French  chemists  hare  endeavoured 
to  prove,  a  modification  of  acetic  acid,  but  a  peculiar  acid,  pos- 
sessed of  very  difierent  properties  from  every  other!  Blood  contains 
no  gelatine.    Albumen  approaches  in  its  properties  to  fibi^. 

3.  The  secretions  contain  each  a  peculiar  substance,  to  which  it 
owies  its  properties;  ^  this  be  removed  the  other  substances  are  the 
same  in  all. 

4.  Bile  contains  no  resm,  but  a  pec^iar  bitter  stibstance,  aohdble 
in  water- and  alcohol,  called  by  Berzelius  biliary  matter;  1000  parts 
of  bile  yield 

Water * 907-4 

Biliary  matter 80<> 

Mucus  of  the  gall  bladder  • , . .       3*0 


Alkalies  and  salts  common  to\      ^^ 


9k\  animal  fluids^ J 

teoo^ 


5.  The  constituents  of  saliva  are. 

Water 992-9 

A  peculiar  animal  matter 2-9 

Mucus 1''4 

Alkaline  mttriates • .  •  •       1*7 

Lactate  of  soda  and  animal  matter  ....       0*9 
Pure  soda • .      0*2 

jooo-Cboogle 

6.  Mucus  of  the  nose  is  composed  of  , 
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Water 933-7 

Mucous  matter 53*3 

Muriates  of  potash  and  soda 5*6 

Lactate  of  soda  and  animal  matter  ....  3*0 

Soda 0*9 

Albumen  and  animal  matter  insoluble  1  ^.^ 
in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water  ^. .  j 

1000*0 
7*  The  humours  of  the  eye  contain  the  following  constituents : — 

Aqueovs  Hnmoor.    .  Vitreooi  Hamonr. 

Water 98*10 98*40 

Albumen   trace 0*16 

Muriates  and  lactates 1*15 ..  1 1*42 

Soda  with  animal  matter,?      ^^^^  ^,^y^ 

soluble  only  in  water  . .  3  

100-00  10000 

The  lens  of  the  eye  contdn  the  following  constituents : — 

Water 68*0 

Peculiar  matter   • 35*9- 

^  Muriates,  lactates,  and  animal  matter,!      ^  . 

soluble  in  alcohol J 

Animal  matter  soluble  only  in  water  ....     1*3 

Insoluble  membrane   2*4 


100-0 

The  peculiar  matter  resembles  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bloody 
except  m  the  absence  of  colour. 

8,  Urine  contains  the  following  constituents  : — 

Water • . .  933*90 

Urea. 30*10 

Sulphate  of  potash 3*71 

Sulphate  of  soda 3*16 

Phosphate  of  soda ,       2-94 

Muriate  of  soda 4*45 

Phosphate  of  ammonia 1*65 

Muriate  of  ammonia 1*50 

Free  lactic  acid "^ 

Lactate  of  ammonia | 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  alcohol . . . .  l-  17*14 

Ditto  insoluble  in  alcohol     •  •  • [ 

Urea  attached  to  these J 

Earthy  phosphates  and  fluate  of  lime . .       l-OO- . 

Uric  acid 1«00 

Mucus  of  the  bladder * ,    .  0*32 

Silica  .  •  • , , , , , , 0*03 


1000-00 


eoQk 

n      o 
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9.  The  constituents  of  skimmed  cow's  milk  are  as  follows :— - 

Water 92875 

Cheese,  with  a  trace  of  butler   28*00 

Sugar  of  milk 35-00 

Muriate  of  potash 1*70 

Phosphate  of  potash 0*25 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potash,  andl  ^.q^ 

a  trace  of'  lactate  of  iron J 

Earthy  phosphates 0*30 

1000-00 

Cream,  of  the  specific  gravy  1*0244,  is  composed  of 

Cream  . . . . « 4*5 

Cheese 3*5 

Whey 92-0 

100-0 

10.  Vauquelin  has  found  that  egg-shells  contain  the  following 
constituents :  carbonic  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  pliosphate  of  limej 
iron,  sulphur,  and  an  animal  niatter  which  acts  as  a  cement. 

11.  The  matter  of  the  brain^  according  to  the  analysis  of  Vau* 
quelin,  is  composed  of 

Water 80-00 

White  fatty  matter 4*53 

Reddish  fetty  matter 4*70 

Albumen 7*00 

Osmazome 1*12 

Phosphorus 1*50 

Acid,  salts,  and  sulphur    5*15 

100-00 

12.  From  an  experiment  related  in  tht  Annals  of  Philosophy^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  26,  it  appears  that  during  an  inflammation  of  the  glands 
of  the  groin,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  was  sufficient  to  heat 
8|.  lbs.  of  water,  or  se^n  wine  pints,  from  40^  to  212^. 

13.  A  calculus  extracted  from  the  urethra  of  a  hog,  analysed  in 
the  same  Number  of  the  Amialsy  p.  59,  was  found  to  coosisl 
entirely  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

.  14.  From  some  experiments  on  the  black  liquor  ejected  by  the 
cuttle  fish,  published  by  Mr.  Grover  Kemp,  in  Nicholson's  Journal, 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  34,  it  would  appear  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  albu- 
men ;  but  nothing  is  .stated  respecting  the  colouring  matter  of  this 
liquid. 

15.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pearson,  it  appears  that  the 
black  niatter  found  in  the  bronchial  glands  of  adult  persons  is 
charcoal.  • 

16.  Mr.  Brande  has  published  some  very  satisfactory  cases  of  the 
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advantages  attending  the  use  of  magnesia  and  of  acids  in  certain 
cases  of  calcalous  complaints. 

17-  Sir  Everard  Home's  tlieory,  that  fat  is  formed  in  the  lower 
intestine^f  and  that  this  formation  evolves  excrementitioos  matter^  is 
ingenious^  and  his  paper  coatun^  some  ««rk>«i»  £su*t8;  but  the 
hypothesfis  is  too  imperfectly  supported  by  proois  to  be  likely  to  gaia. 
credit. 

DC.   MlNBRAJLOeY. 

—  This  depsiftmcnt  of  science  is  divided  into  two  branches ;  namely, 

^   ^geognosy  and  oryctogmsy :  the  fii^st  of  which,  owing  chiefly  to  the 

spirit  excited  by  the  Geological  Society,  has  been  for  some  years 
•^^.^^  cultivated  in  this  country  with  much  zeal  and  soccess. 

1.  Geognosy. 

One  of  tlie  most  interesting  additions  to  this  branch  of  science 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  British  public  for  some  years,  is  to 
be  found  in  Von  Buch's  Travels  in  Norway,  an  English  translation 
^'-  of  which  was  published  during  the  course  <ff  last  summer.  In- 
tending, as  soon  as  possible,  to  lay  an  analysis  of  this  bdbk  before 
my  readers,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  details  here.  The  transition 
rocks  round  Christiaina  constitute  Von  Buck's  most  important  dis- 
covery. Here  he  found  transition  granite^  zircon  syenite^  and  a 
beautiful  rock,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  diallage  roch  The 
greatest  part  of  Norway  is  primitive;,  and  consists  of  gneiss. 

I  found,  by  traversing  a  considerable  portion  of  Sweden^  that 
the  gneiss  extends  over  the  greatest  part  of  Scatidinavia.  The 
floetz  formations  occur  at  the  southern  extf^infty  of  Sweden, 
beginning  at  Helsingburg,  and  extending  eastwards  along  the  sea 
coast;  Several  spots  occur  likewise  in  West  GolhlitBd  and  Dale- 
carlia,  which  I  considered,  from  the  rocks  composiisg  them,  to  be 
floetz  rocks  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  siniilar  to 
several  described  in  Norway  by  Von  Buch,  and  which  he  consi- 
dered as  transition.  He  founded  his  opinion  upon  the  orthoceratites 
which  exist  abundantly  in  the  lime-stone ;  and  this  species  oi  petri^ 
iictioa,  iu  his  opinion,  characterizes  transition  Hme*s«OQe ;  but  i 
suspect  strongly  that  this  conclusbn  has  beefi  drawn  «ipon  too  sli^ 
grounds.  In  die  first  place,  nothing  can  be  better  characterized 
than  tke  txansition  lime-^tone  of  Plymouth;  yet  Insure  never  heard 
of  any  person  having  observed  an  orthooeratibc  an  that  rock,  in 
Ae  second  ]jlace,  1  have  been  informed  by  Mr,  Greenough  that 
this  jiefrifaction  -occurs  in  Ireland  in  rocks  decidedly  belonging  to 
tlic'aoetz  formation ;  and  Lhwydd  says  that  they  occur  in  Oxford* 
shire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Gloucestersbire,  wheve  i  jiever  heani 
that  any  transition  rocks  had  been  observed.  These  facts  induce 
sne  to  doubt  whetlier  the*  occurrence  of  an  orthoceratite  in  a  rock 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  indudr^  us  to  conskier  it  as  transition. 
The  sand-stone  and  liine^stone  winch  exist  in  ^  rocks  alluded  to  in 
Sweden  dlfifer  very  mucb'from  any  transition  rocks  that  I  have  ever 
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seen.    The  greeD-stone,  however,  resembles  in  its  appearance  tran* 
sition  green-stone  very  considerably. 

The  researches  of  Cuvier  and  Brogniart  in  the  environs  of  Paris 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  a  new  series  of  floetz  rocks,  which 
appear  to  lie  ov^r  the  chalk,  and  which  succeeding  researches  have 
shown  to  be  as  common  as  the  formations  already  known.  Thej 
bave  been  seen  ia  Spain,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Silesia ;  and  it 
spears  from  Mr.  Webster's  paper  lately  read  to  the  Geological 
Society,  that  these  formations  constitute  almost  the  whole  of  the 
south-east  corner  of  England* 

Transition  rocks  seem  to  be  more  abundant  in  Great  Britain  tfaao 
in  almost  any  other  country  hitherto  explored.  They  constitute 
the  whole  south  of  Scotland,  occur  in  abunduce  in  Cumberland 
and  Wales,  and  I  traced  them  from  Exeter  as  far  west  as  Penzance, 
along  the  sea  shof«.  1  found  that  the  serpentine  and  diallage  rock 
of  the  Lazzard,  and  the  granite  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  belong  to 
the  transition  class  of  rocks*  The  killas  of  Cornwall  seems  to  be 
always  transition  slate,  and  certainly  is  never  grey-wacke. 

The  Italian  valleys  of  Fiemme,  Fassa,  and  Livinalurga,  hav() 
been  lately  examined  by  Giuseppe  Gautieri,  and  the  rocks  in  them 
found  to  consist  of  floatz  trap. 

The  matrix  of  the  diamond,  from  a  specimen  brought  to  this 
country  by  Dr.  Heyue,  appears  evidently  to  be  a  species  of  amyg* 
daioid  rock,  faelongiog  to  the  floetz  trap  formation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  observations  made  on  dif&f» 
rent  kinds  of  agates  and  chalcedony,  that  vegetable  substances 
oocasiopally  occur  in  them«  Blumenbach  lately  observed  a  conferva 
in  a  mocha  stone ;  and  a  plant,  resembling  sparganium  erectum  ia 
its  fnietificatbn,  in  a  remarkable  agate  brought  from  Japan. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transadioos  for  1813 
there  is  a  curious  paper  by  Mr.  Trimmer,  giving  an  account  of  the 
animal  remains  fouiui  in  digging  two  fields  near  Brentford.  The 
first  field,  about  half  a  mile.  iKVth  of  Kew  bridge^  consists  of  tli^ 
following  beds,  beginning  with  the  one  nearest  the  surface ; — 

1.  Sandy  loam,  6  or  7  feet  thick. 

2.  Sandy  gravel,  a  kvf  ixicbes  thick. 

3.  Loam  slightly  calcareous^,  from  1  to  5  feet  thick. 

4.  Gravel  oontaioiug  water,  fron)  2  to  10  feet  thick. 

5.  London  day,  about  200  feet  thick. 

The  first  bed  contatn%  po  animal  remains ;  the  second  contains 
saail-shetis  and  the  r^mair^s  <tf  river  fish ;  tiie  third  contains  the 
horns  and  bones  of  the  px;, .  the  hpr»s,  bones,  and  teeth  of  the 
deer,  likewise  snailrslnella  and  river  fish ;  the  fourth  bed  contains 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  Afcician  bbA  Asiatic  elephant,  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus,  bones,  horus,  and  teeth  of  the  ox.  The  animal 
lemaifis  fonksdi  in  the  Mb  bod  are  entirely  marine. 

The  beds  and  animal  remains  found  in  the  second  afield  corrcr 
spond  with  those  in  the  first. 
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2.  Oryctognosy. 

The  additions  to  this  branch  of  mineralogy^  as  far  as  they  have 
come  under  my  knowledge,  have  not  been  very  numerous. 

1 .  The  description  of  a  collection  of  minerals  from  Greenland, 
by  Mr.  Allan,  published  in  the  second  Number  of  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy  J  together  with  the  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  Green* 
land  written  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  published  in  the  1 1th 
Number,  would  be  read  with  interest  by  all  mineralogists. 

2.  The  mineral  called  lythrodes  by  Karsten  will  be  found  de« 
scribed  in  the  second  Number  of  the  Annals.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  specimens  of  it  have  been  brought  to  this  country. 

3.  Subsulphate  of  alumina  has  been  found  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  first  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Smithson 
Tennant.  It  is  a  beautiful  white  mineral,  bearing  a  certdn  re- 
semblance to  porcelain  clay. 

4.  The  turquois  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of 
mineral,  and  not  fossil  bone  coloured  green,  as  has  been  supposed 
by  some. 

5.  Chromium  has  been  found  in  chlorite  and  in  serpentine. 

6.  Titanium  has  been  found  by  Schrader  in  graphite. 

7.  Mr.  Holme  has  analysed  arragonite,  and  found  it  to  con^n 
a  {portion  of  water,  which  does  not  exist  in  calcareous  spar.  In 
Germany  the  presence  of  strontian  has  been  announced  in  this 
mineral. 

8.  The  resin  found  while  digging  the  Highgate  Archway  appears 
from  my  analysis  to  differ  from  all  other  resinous  bodies  at  present 
known. 

D.  For  the  properties  and  constituents  of  pyrodmaliie,  I  refer  to 
the  last  Number  of  the  Annals. 

10.  Daubuisson's  discovery  of  the  hydrous  carbonates  of  iron, 
and  bis  new  arrangement  of  the  ores  of  that  metal,  in  consequence 
cf  this  discovery,  is  an  improvement  of  some  value  in  tliis  difficult 
part  of  oryctognosy. 

X.  Meteorology. 

The  year  1812  was  uncommonly  cold.  Its  mean  temperature  in 
London  was  49*2^;  and  the  mean  temperature  of  July,  the  hottest 
month,  was  only  61-3°.  The  mean  temperature  of  December,  the 
coldest  month,  was  3f>-5°.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in 
London,  at  the  height  of  81  feet  above  the  river,  was  29-7Sf  inches. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  sea 
shore  is  30  inches,  this  would  indicate  the  height  of  the  surface  of 
the  Thames  at  Somerset-house  above  the  sea  about  81  feet,  which 
I  conceive  is  greatly  beyond  the  truth.  Col.  Mudge,  iq  his  survey, 
if  I  recollect  right,  reckons  it  only  7  feet  above  the  Nore.  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  consequence  that  the  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  at  the  sea  shore  is  only  29*9  inches. 
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The  rain  which  fell  in  London  during  1812  is  stated  in  th^  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  to  he  only  22*03  inches  :  hut  the  rain-gage 
used  stood  102*5  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground.  Had  it  been 
lower,  the  quantity  of  rain  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 
Another  rain-gage,  placed  1 1*5  feet  higher,  gave  only  18348  inches 
of  rain.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  average  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  London,  if  properly  taken,  would  amount  to  25  or  26 
inches  at  least.. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  Edinburgh  during  1812  was  27*112  inches. 
In  Glasgow  it  was  only  22*810  inches  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  rain-gage  in  that  city,  as  well  as  in  London,  had  been  placed 
too  high. 

The  year  1813  was  warmer  than  18 12,  though  the  summer  was 
without  any  remarkable  hot  days ;  but  it  being  necessary  to  print 
this  paper  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  it  is  not  in  our  power 
at  present  to  draw  a  comparison  between  1812  and  1813. 

Two  very  curious  meteorological  papers  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy^  namely,  the  mean  height  of  the  thcr- 
ibometer  at  Stockholm  for  50  years,  and  a  comparison  of  the  tem- 
perature' at  that  place  with  the  corresponding  temperature  at 
London,  inserted  in  the  2d  Number;  and  the  simultaneous  heights 
of  the  barometer  at  London,  Paris,  and  Geneva,  for  one  year, 
inserted  in  the  12th  Number.  We  refer  our  readers  to  these  curious 
documents  themselves  for  the  information  which  they  contain,  no 
less  striking  than  satisfactory. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  curious  facts  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Leslie's  late  publication  on  meteorology,  after  the 
account  which  has  been  given  of  that  book  in  the  last  Number  of 
tlie  ylnnalSi  and  of  his  new  meteorological  instruments  in  the  6th 
Number. 

M.  Cotte  has  published  some  observations  upon  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  increase  of  the  declination  of  the  needle  ;  that  it  is  most 
frequent  when  this  declination  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  that  it 
disappears  when  the  declination  either  ceases  to  increase  or  increases 
in  a  diminishing  ratio.  Hence  the  reason,  he  conceives,  why  at 
present  this  pUenoraenon  is  so  seldom  observed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Forster  published  during  the  course  of  last  year  a 
book  entitled  Researches  into  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  in  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  classify  and  arrange  all  the  different  appear- 
ances, and  he  has  given  an  appropriate  name  to  each. 

I  have  now  brought  this  historical  sketch  to  within  two  sciences 
of  a  conclusion  ;  these  are  zoology  and  botany :  but  it  has  imper- 
ceptibly swelled  to  such  a  length  that  I  cannot  with  propriety  con- 
tinue it  farther.  The  reader  has  little  occasion  to  regret  the 
remainder  ;  for  as  zoology  and  botany  are  conversant  chiefly  in 
minute  technical  descriptions,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  do 
justice  to  them  in  a  short  abstract.  Cuvier*s  account  of  thelabours 
of  the  French  Institute  in  these  departments  of  science  will  be 
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found  in  the  preceding  Numbers  of  the  Atmah ;  and  the  20ologieal 
papers  in  the  Philosopbictd  Transactions  will  be  noticed  wfaeq  we 
give  an  analysis  of  that  work* 
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AkXICLE  11. 

Remarks  on  the  Hypotheses   of  Galvanism.,    By   J.    Bostock^ 
M.D.  M.G.S.  &c,  &c. 

Galvanism  may  be  de&ned  a  series  of  electrical  phenomena^ 
produced  without  the  intervention  of  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
ekctrictty  is  excited  by  friction.* 

Two  hypotheses  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the  galvanic 
effects — the  electrical  and  the  cbenjlcal.  The  first,  which  is  the 
hypothesis  of  Volta,  supposes  that  a  peculiar  action  of  conductors 
upon  each  other  is  the  first  step  in  the  process :  the  second,  that  a 
ehemical  change  in  some  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the  first  step. 

An  account  of  the  electrical,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Voltaie 
faypotheus,  is  given  by  Volta  himself  in  letters  which  he,  at  different 
time?,  wrote  to  his  friends  :  1st,  In  a  letter  to  Cavallo:  f  2d9  In  a 
letter  to  Gren :  %  3d,  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks :  §  4th,  In  a 
letter  to  Delamctherie :  ||  and  5th,  In  a  letter  to  Van  Marum.  *  * 
The  hypothesis,  as  statied  in  the  letter  to  Cavallo,  is  entirely  founded 
lipon  the  fact,  that  when  metals  are  placed  under  certain  circum- 
stances, with  respect  to  each  other,  electricity  is  produced.  The 
aetion  is  denoted  by  the  phrase  "  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  metak;  '*  and  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  an  action  by  which  their 
natural  portion  of  electricity  is  altered,  one  of  them  becoming 
positive,  and  the  other  negative.  ,Tbe  effect  produced  by  the  two 
metals  upon  each  other  is  the  only  principle  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
In  the  letter  to  Gren  another  principle  is  brought  forward,  different 
from  the  former.  All  conductors  of  electricity  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  dry  and  the  moist ;  and  electricity  is  supposed  to  be 
always  excited,  when  two  conductors  of  one  of  these  kinds  are  in 

«  Xi  there  properly  an  aatmal  electricity  ?  Can  the  parts  of  animals  alone, 
-without  tbe  co-eperatioo  of  any  otber  ««bstances,  produce  electrical  pheDomena  } 
This  urould  appear  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  Aldini's  experiments  |  and,  if  the 
acconot  be  correct,  La  Grave's  animal  pile  decidedly  proves  the  existence  of  an 
animi^l  electricity.  («)  What  was  called  by  Galvani  and  Volta  animal  electricity, 
is  aothing  more  tb%o  electrjEcity  excited  without. the  electrical  machine,  and  ren- 
dered sensible  by  its  effects  opon  animals.  Voltli  remarks,  respecting  these  expe* 
slmeats,  that  the  animal  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  delicate  electrometer.  Is  the 
Mttoo  excited  in  the  experiments  of  Aidinl  exactly  similar  to  electricity  excited 
by  other  mcaiis  ^ 

+  Phil.  Trans.  1793.  1  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxiii.  ^«  (1797). 

S  Phil.  Trans.  1800.  J  Jf ich.  Jour.  i.  8vo,  1S>  '1801 ), 

^»  Ann.  de  Chim.  xl.  S25  f  1802  > 


Ann.  de  Chim.  xl.  825  (1802,\ 

(a)  Jour,  de  Phys,  Ivi.  835. 
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coDtact  with  one  conductor  of  the  other  kind.    This  principle  must 
be  considered  as  essentially  different  from  that  which  is  assumed  in 
the  former  paper,  where  the  action  is  conceived  to  depend  upon  thcf 
effect  produced  by  the  contact  of  two  conductors  of  the  same  kind, 
namely,  of  two  metals.     In  his  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  pile,  Volta  says,  that  he  abides  by  his 
former  principles ;  but  he  does  not  say  whether  he  means  lx)th  his 
former  principles,  or  which  of  them.     In  the  letter  to  Delame- 
'therie,  there  is  no  reference  made  to  the  principle  of  the  two  kinds 
of  conductors,  as  stated  in  the  letter  to  Greru    The  action  of  the 
Galvanic  apparatus  is  spoken  of  as  depending  upon  two  metals 
placed  in  contact,  with  a  conducting  fluid ;  but  this  tiuid  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  act  only  in  carrying  the  electricity  from  one  n^etal 
to  the  other,  and  not  in  producing  any  change  in  it.     In  the  letter 
to  Van  Marum,  Volta  appears  to  refer  to  the  first  principle  only, 
namely,  the  action  which  is  excited  by  two  metals;  for  he  brings 
forward  in  this  paper  what  he  calls  a  fundamental  experimcnty 
which  consists  in  placing  a  plate  of  copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc  in 
contact,  but  so  that  a  part  of  the  metals  may  overlap  each  otber^ 
when  he  finds  that  of  the  parts  which  overlap  one  becomes  positive, 
and  the  other  negative.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  Volta  has,  at 
different  times,  brought  forward  two  distinct  principles,  or  hypo* 
theses,  which  are  essentially  different,  and  not  necessarily  connected 
with  each  other;  the  principle  delivered  in  the  letter  to  Gren,  and 
that  maintained  in  the  letters  to  Cavallo  and  Van  Marum.     Mr. 
Nicholson,  having  not  seen  the  letter  to  Cren,  conceived  of  the 
hypothesis  only  as  it  was  described  in  the  other  papers,  and  accord- 
ingly supposed  that  it  was  completely  refuted  by  Sir  H.  Davy's 
discovery  of  an  apparatus,  which  was  composed  of  one  metal  and 
two  fluids:  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  Volta  should  adhere  to 
his  opinion  after  this  experiment,  and  concludes  that  he  must  have 
been  unacquainted  with  it;*  and  the  same  inference  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  Sir  H.  Davy  himself,  f     In  the  letter  to  Gren^ 
when  speaking  of  the  second   hypothesis,  that' which  depends  upon 
the  division  of  conductors  into  two  classes,  Volta  relates  the  follow- 
ing fact,  as  an  experimentwm  cnicis  in  favour  of  his  opinion : — A 
rod  of  silver  and  one  of  tin  are  each  placed  in  contact  with  an 
insulated  metallic  plate,  while  the  rods  are  connected  together  by 
moisture ;  the  plate  in  contact  with  the  silver  rod  becomes  positive, 
and  that  in  contact  with  the  tin  rod  negative.     This  is  not  merely  a 
different  arrangement,  but  it  is  an  experimept  essentially  different 
from  that  which  is  brought  forward  sls  fundamental  in  the  letter  to   ' 
Van  Marum,  as  the  metallic  plates  are  not  in  contact,  the  very 
circumstance  which  in  the  former  case  was  considered  the  source  of 
the  effect  produced. 

Although  Volta  appears,  from   what  has  been  stated,  to  have 
brought  forward  two  hypotheses,  yet  as  the  first  of  them  is  the  one 


♦  Nicb.  Jour.  i.  143.  +  Phil.  Trans. 
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which  he  employs  the  most  frequently,  and  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  referred  to,  or  recognized  by  others,  1  shall  speak  of  this 
as  the  electrical  hypothesis;  and  h  will  be  proper  to  begin  by 
inquiring  how  far  the  experiments  of  Bennett,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,   which  have  been  considered    as  substantiating,  or 
coinciding  with  it,  can  be  referred  Jo  the  same  principle.*    In  the 
first  place,  Volta  always  speaks  of  the  principle  as  one  which  he  had 
discovered.     In  his  letter  to  Cavallo  he  says,  **  Thus  I  have  dis- 
covered a  new  law ;"  "  the  discovery  of  this  new  law,  ^f  this  arti- 
ficial electricity  hithertp  unknown ;"  and  afterwards,  "  a  new  and 
very  singular  law  which  I  have  discovered."    Now   besides  the 
improbability  that  Volta  would   thus  disingenuously  arrogate   to 
himself  the  discovery  of  a  series  of  facts  to  which  he  had  no  claim, 
there  is  a  stronger  reason  for  believing  that  the  effects  of  Bennett's 
experiments  are  different  from  tlie  action  which  Volta  supposes  tp 
take  place  in  his  apparatus,  although  they  have  been  so  generally 
confounded  together.     Both  from  the  construction  of  the  pile,  and 
from  the  direct  J^sertion  of  Volta  himself,  it  appears  that  the  metals 
are  in  contact  when  this  destruction  of  their  electrical  equilibrium 
takes  place ;  but  in  the  experiments  of  Bennett,  Cavallo,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  the  metals  that  act  upon  each  other  were  either 
separated,  after  having  been  in  contact,  or  were  only  in  a  state  of 
proximity.     Bennett  never  found  the,  different  states  of  +  and  -^ 
to  take  place  while  the  metals  were  in  contact,  but  when  they  were 
separated,  after  having  been  in  contact.    Fabroni  speaks  of  the 
effects  produced  by  metals  that  had  been  in  contact,  but  wiere  then 
separated,  t     Priestley  expressly  says,  that  bodies  brought  near  each 
other  acquire  different  states  of  electricity;  but  when  they  touch, 
they  acquire  the  same  state.  ];    It  is  upon  this  prhioiple  that  the 
Doubler  is  formed :  metallic  plates  are  put  in  contact,  or  are  placed 
very  near  each  other,  and  are  afterwards  separated,  in  order  that 
the  effect  may  be  produced.    The  same  remarks  may  be  made  upon 
ril  experiments  of  a  similar  nature;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot 
be  in  this  way  that  the  metals  act  in  the  pile,  because  they  are  kept 
in  contact  during  the  whole  of  their  action.  §    Yet  notwithstanding 
this  circumstance,  1  believe  it  will  be  found  that  all  writers  have 
confounded  the  two  principles,  or  considered  them  as  identical. 


«  T  think  it  moftt  have  been  ol>serTed  by  those  whahave  paid  attentioa  to  the 
subject  of  galvanisai,  that  although  Voita  has  frequeDtly  brought  forward  explaaa^ 
•  tioos,  or  illostrations,  of  his  hypothesis,  yet  that  it  has  never  been  done  in  that 
ample  and  detailed  manner,  which  might  present  an  unequivocal  view  of  it  in  all 
its  parts  and  relations.  This  may  serve  as  sonve  apology  for  any  unintentiopal 
omission  or  misrepresentation  that  may  be  found  in  this  essay;  and  wiU,  at  the 
game  time,  acjcountfor  the  diflferent  modifi«ations  of  it  that  have  been  adopted  by 
different  writers. 

+  Jour.  Phys.  xlix.  S50.  J  History  of  Electricity,  p.  375. 

^  An  electritied  body  may  communicate  electricity  either  by  contact  or  by 
approximation.  In  the  first  method  the  electricity  communicated  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  communicating  body  {  by  the  second,  the  communicated  electricity  is 
of  tht  opposite  kind,  and  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  bodies  come  lato  contact. 
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Among  others.  Sir  H*  D«vy  ^xpresislv  mentions  Volta's  hypothesis 
as  an  extension  or  generalization  ot  Bennett's  experiments,  an4 
remarks  that  Bennett  proved  that  bodies  brought  into  conuct,  and 
ifiterwards  separated,  exhibited  diilerent  states  of  electricity**  Mr^ 
Nicholson  always  seems  to  acknowledge  their  identity :  and  Mr. 
Murray,  in  giviog  ao  account  of  Voita*s  hypothesb,  says,  that  it 
[Hticf^  upon  the  fyfit  that  metals  acquire  different  states  of  electric 
city,  when  separated  after  having  been  in  contact,  f  It  must, 
however,  be  consiidcred  as  still  more  remarkable,  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  two  circumstances  have  been  confounded  by  Yalta 
bunself;  yet  this  seems  to  be  the  case;  for  in  the  experiments 
related  in  his  letter  to  Pelametherie,  he  examined  the  metab  sepa-* 
rately^  after  they  had  been  in  contact,  and  draws  his  inference  from 
thisefamination.X  These  remarks  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  experiments  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
electrical  action  of  the  metals  in  the  pile  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
applicable,  that  two  different  principles  have  been  confounded 
together,  and  that  we  have  no  proof  that  metals  in  perfect  contact 
can  eidiibit  different  states  of  electricity  :  by  many  experimentalists 
it  is  asserted  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.§ 

Although  I  think  there  are  strong  reasons  for  this  opinion,  yet  it 
may  not  be  improper,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  to  admit 
the  fact,  and  to  examine  respecting  the  hypothesis,  whether  it  be 
consistent  with  itself  in  all  its  parts,  and  how  far  it  explains  the 
different  phenomena,  Volta  clearly  lays  down  the  position  that 
the  chemical  changes  produced  by  tlie  pile  are  not  essential  to  its 
'Operation  ;  that  they  are  only  secondary ;  the  efl«ct,  not  the  cause, 
(tf  the  action  of  the  apparatus*  He  iosista  that  the  action  between 
the  metals  is  the  essential  part  of  the  operation,  while  that  between 
the  metal  and  the  flilhl  is  aeeidental,  or  less  important ;  that  the 
iuid  servifs  merely  to  conduct  the  electricity  of  the  metals,  without 
producing  any  change  in  its  state,,  and  that  one  fluid  ia  preferable 
to  another  only  in  conae- 

quence  of  its  being  a  better .  Fig.  1 . 

conductor.  The  hypothesis 
may  be  thus  illustrated  (/«¥|^. 
1).  C  I  and  Z  1,  by  their 
contact,  produce  a  change 
in  their  natural  quantity  of  electricity,  part  of  what  belonged  to  C  1 
ii  transferred  to  Z  1,  so  that  C  1  becomes  --,  and  Z  1  becomes  +  ; 
and  supposing  that  their  natural  share  of  electricity  is  represented 
by  100°,  and  that  the  copper  gives  ^  to  the  zinc,  C  1  and  Z'  1 
will  be  hioaght  to  the  states  of  9(f  and  110°  respectively.  The 
same  alteration  in  their  electrical  states  will,  at  the  same  time, 
take  pla,ce  in  the  second  pair  of  plates,  C  2  and  Z  2.    The  water 

«  Pbil.  Trans.  1807,  p.  39.  f  Elements  of  Chemistry,  i.  581. 

t  Ni^ii.  ^onr.  i.  ISil^  &c.  See  al$»  neUmetkerie's  accQUQt  ^f  YoUa*B  byno- 
thesis,  Jour.  Pbys.  li?.  15;  and  Henry's  Elcm.  i.  %43. 
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Water,  &c. 


\  Catbbcrtion,  NItb.  Jour.  W.^Vt;  Cav^lo,  a|abo?n. 
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which  IS  in  contact  with  Z  I  and  C  2  will,  however,  from  its  con- 
ducting power,  have  the  effect  of  equalizing  the  electrical  states  of 
these  bodies,  and  will  therefop  reduce  the  electricity  of  Z  1  to 
100°,  and  raise  that  of  C  2  to  the  same  degree.  The  electrical 
state  of  the  four  plates  will  therefore  be  90%  100°,  100°,  and  110®. 
The  third,  and  every  succeeding  pair  of  plates,  will  be  acted  upon 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  the  second ;  the  electricity  of  the 
copper,  which  was  reduced  to  90°  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  in 
contact  with  it,  will  be  brought  to  100*  by  sharing  a  part  of  the 
excess  which  the  former  zinc  plate  had  acquired.  This  appears  to  be 
all  the  change  which  can  be  produced  upon  the  original  hypothesis 
of  Volta;  the  only  fundamental  positions  of  which  are,  that  the 
electrical  equilibrium  of  two  metals  is  destroyed  by  placing  them 
in  contact,  and  that  the  water,  when  interposed  between  the 
plates,  conducts  the  electricity  so  as  to  restore  the  equilibrium* 
{Ftg.  2.) 

Fig.  2. 
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In  this  state  of  things  the  apparatus  will  be  nearly  inert,  at  least 
it  will  have  no  more  power  than  that  produced  by  a  single  pair  of 
plates  ;  for  all  the  intermediate  plates,  being  in  contact  with  water, 
will  be  brought  to  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

What  has  been  stated  appears  to  me  to  exhibit  a  fair  view  of  the 
hypothesis  as  originally  proposed;. hut  several  modifications  of  it 
have  been  formed,  *  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  it  better  to 
the  phenomena.  According  to  one  of  th^se,  the  plates  C  1,  Z  1, 
^Tid  .C  2,  Z  2,  are  supposed,  as  in  the  former  instance,  to  have 
their  electrical  equilibrium  destroyed,  while  the  water  tends  to 
equL^ize  the  state  of  tlie  metals  on  each  side  of  it :  but  this  equali- 
zation is  counteracted  by  the  action  between  the  metals,  which 
always  disposes  the  zinc  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of  ^electricity 
more  than  the  copper  contiguous  to  it ;  and  as  the  middle  plates 
are  kept  in  the  same  condition  with  respect  to  each  other  by  the 
interposed  fluid,  C  1  and  Z  1  will  acquire  the  states  of  85*^  and 
NlOS^  C  2  and  Z  2  of  105°  and  1 15%  &c.  t  , 

Upon  this  hypothesis  we  may.  make  the  following  remarks  :— 

«  *  I  have  called  these  modifications  of  Yolta^s  hypothesis,  because  they  have 
been  advanced  as  such  by  the  writers  who  have  detailed  them ;  but  they  are  in 
fact  distinct  hypotheses,  for  they  all  of  them  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  new 
data. 

+  This  is  the  way  in  which  VoUa*8  hypothesis  appears  to  be  understood  by  Mr^ 
Nicholson  and  Mr.  Murray,  and  also  by  the  Committee  who  made  a  report  to  the 
National  Institute.    AnD.'Chim,  jdU  I.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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1.  That  it  JDvolFesthe  assumption  of  a  new  principle,  that  the  two 
metals,  when  in  contact,  not  only  effect  a  change  in  their  respective 
quantities  of  electricity,  but  that  this  change  continues  under  all 
circumstances.  lo  this  case  the  zinc  plates,  which  acquire  an 
excess  of  electricity,  are  in  contact  with  a  conductor ;  it  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  any  superabundance  of  electricity  would 
he  immediately  carried  off  by  the  water,  especially  when,  we  con- 
sider that  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  we  have  a  set  of  bodies  in 
the  negative  state,  to  which  we  must  suppose  that  C  2  is  reduced  in 
the  first  ipstance,  and  which  will  consequently  be  disposed  to 
receive  it.  2.  This  hypothesis  supposes  that  bodies  may  be  diffe- 
rently affected  when  placed  in  similar  situations.  Each  pair  of 
}dates,  e&cept  those  at  the  termination,  are  similarly  situated ;  they 
consist  of  two  metals  in  contact  with  a  fluid  oa  the  other  side  of 
them,  so  that  they  ought  all  of  them  to  be  reduced  to  the  same 
electrical  condition,  yet  the  result  is  that  each  pair  of  plates  con- 
tains 20°  more  of  electricity  than  the  contiguous  pair.  3.  The 
quantity  of  electricity  which  Z  1  gives  to  the  fluid  to  be  transmitted 
to  C  2  is  no  more  than  what  is  ori^nally  lost  by  C  1  and  C  2 
having  at  the  same  time  given  exactly  the  same  quantity  to  Z  2, 
the  result  will  be  that  C  2  can  only  get  the  quantity  which  is  lost  by 
C  1^  so  that  there  can  be  no  progressive  accumulation  of  electricity 
in  the  apparatus.  4.  Although  it  be  admitted  that  the  tendency  to 
the  destruction  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  still  exists  in  the 
metals,  yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  this  tendency  should 
exert  itself  while  they  are  exposed  on  each  side  to  the  action  of  a 
conductor,  which  must  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  equilibrium 
as  quickly  as  it  is  broken,  5.  This  view  of  the  subject  does  not 
account  for  the  actual  increase  of  electricity  which  seems  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  apparatus.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  asserting 
that  the  action  of  the  pile  is  augmented  by  insulation,^  so  that  all 
the  electricity  which  is  brought  to  the  positive  end  must  come  from 
the  first  copper  plate ;  foe  with  respect  to  the  action  which  subsists 
through  the  body  of  the  pile,  between  each  individual  pair  of  metals^ 
it  is  merely  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  a  portion  of  their  fluid, 
without  any  absolute  increase  or  diminution  ;  it  is  the  first  copper 
plate  alone  which  has  lost,  and  tfaeiast  zinc  plate  alone  which  has 
gained,  any  new  electricity. 

Another  method  which  has  been  employed  for  explaining  the 
action  of  the  pile  is  that  which  supposes  the  conducting  power  of 
the  water  to  be  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  metals,  that 
although  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  water  to  equalize  the 
electrical  state  of  the  metals,  yet  it  cannot  act  with  sufficient  rapi- 
dity ;  a  part  only  of  the  excess  of  electricity  in  Z  1  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  C  2 ;  and  instead  of  both  the  metals  being  reduced  to 
100°,  they  are  left  in  the  state  of  105°  and  95^°  respectively.  Then 
by  the  aid  of  the  former  supposition,  that  each  pair  of  metals,  not- 
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withstanding  the  contact  of  the  water,  is  in  the  state  of  +  and  — 
with  respect  to  each  other,  C  2  being  95^,  Z  2  must  be  20^  more, 
or  lis?.*  But  this  hypothesis  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  that 
were  urged  against  the  last,  while  at  the  same  time  it  assumed 
another  principle,  which  has  not  been  proved,  that  water  has  not 
the  power  of  transmitting  electricity  with  sufficient  ease  or  rapidity 
to  preveat  its  accumulation  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  ;  and  eveti 
were  we  to  admit  of  this  retardation,  and  of  the  t^cessity  of  a 
certain  length  of  time  intervening  before  the  equilibrium  could  bt 
established,  yet  this  would  take  place  at  length,  and  then  the  effect 
of  the  pile  would  cease.  But  we  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case : 
the  action  goes  on  without  diminution,  until  either  the  fluid  i& 
exhausted,  or  the  sur&ce  of  the  zinc  covered  with  oxide.  We  may 
also  remark,  both  with  respect  to  this  and  the  last  modification  of 
the  electrical  hypothesis,  that  as  all  the  dectridty  must  ultimately 
be  derived  from  the  first  copper  plate,  it  ought  to  be  soon  exhausted. 
There  is  no  source  from  which  the  copper  plate  can  receive  electri- 
city ab  extra,  and  it  is  continually  transmitting  it  to  the  zinc,  yet 
the  power  of  the  copper  in  giving  out  electricity  is  never  dimi- 
nished. The  electrical  hypothesis,  in  all  its  modifications,  is  defec- 
tive in  making  no  provision  for  the  continued  generation  of  electric- 
ity ;  for,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  action  between  each 
pair  of  metals  is  merely  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  what  they 
before  possessed,  not  an  addition  of  any  new  electricity. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  although  originally  an  advocate  for  the  chemical 
hypothesis,  was  afterwards  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  respecting 
it^  and  to  rank  himself  among  the  foUoivers  of  Volta  5+  yet  it  will 
be  found  that  the  ideas  which  he  entertains  upon  the  subject  are 
very  far  from  being  the  natural  deduction  from  Volta's  doctrine, 
and  that  he  has  added  to  the  original  hypothesis  a  new  and  very 
important  principle.  He  agrees  with  Volta  in  considering  the 
action  of  the  metals  upon  each  other  as  the  first  step  in  the  process  ;* 
but  the  effect  of  the  fluid  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  is  supposed 
to  depend,  not  upon  its  conducting  power,  but  upon  the  diflerent 

*  This  modification  of  the  bj^pothesis  is  that  tirhich  is  adopted  by  some  of  the 
French  vvriters,  and  al*o  by  Volta  himself  In  bis  letter  fo  Gren.  Dr.  Henry  seemt 
to  regard  the  hypothesis  nearly  in  the  same  point  of  view ;  see  lilem.  Chiro.  i.  249. 

+  Sir  H.  Davy  assigns  the  following  as  the  reason  why  he  r^nouuced  the  chemi* 
cal  and  adopted  the  electrical  hypoUiesis.  Because  he  could  not  refer  to  any  ehe- 
xnical  principles  the  exchange  of  electricity  which  the  metals  experience  by  con- 
tact; because  in  a  pile  formed  of  acid,  zinc,  and  copper,  the  side  oT  the  ziuc 
next  the  acid  is  positive,  but  if  a  pile  be  formed  of  zinc,  water,  and  acid,  the 
surfece  of  the  zinc  next  the  acid  is  negative,  the  same  chemical  chan^  thns  pro- 
ducing a  diOerent  electrical  eifectf  and  lastly,  because  many  chemical  dianget 
are  not  attended  with  electrical  phenomena,  (a)  The  remarks  that  have  been 
made  will  afford  a  reply  to  the  first  ttf  these  objections;  the  second  wiU  be  an- 
swered when  the  chemical  hypothesis  is  detailed  ;  and  at  to  the  third,  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  chemical  hypothesis  does  not  render  it  necessary  for  as  to 
suppose  that  elecrricity  is  concerned  in  all  chemical  changes,  nor  if  it  were  so, 
that  we  should  always  be  able  to  detect  Us  presence. 

* 
(ft)  Phil.  Trans.  ^807,  ^10.  ^  , 
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electrical  conditions  of  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  each 
particle  heing  attracted  to  that  end  of  the  pile  which  possesses  an 
electricity  opposite  to  itself:  he  abo  supposes  that  the  chemical 
effects  are  a  uecessaiy,  although  a  secondary,  step  in  the  operation. 
So  far  it  will  probably  be  found  superior  to  the  other  mc^tications 
of  the  electrical  hypothesb;  but  it  will,  like  them,  be  defective, 
as  afibrding  no  adequate  esplanation  of  the  progressive  increase  of 
power  in  the  apparatus ;  for  whether  we  conceive  the  equalizing 
ttkct  of  the  fluid  to  depend  simply  upon  its  conducting  property, 
or  upon  the  electrical  state  of  its  constituent  particles,  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  a  perfect  equilibrium  should  not  be  established 
between  each  pair  of  metals,  so  as  to  reduce  the  action  of  the 
whole  pile  to  the  sole  diflerence  between  the  first  copper  and  the 
last  zinc  plate.  It  also  labours  under  the  objection,  which  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  th^t  it  affords  no  source  for  the  large  supply  of 
electricity  which  is  constantly  evolved ;  like  the  other  hjrpotheses, 
it  supposes  merely  a  new  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid  through 
the  parts  of  the  apparatus  contiguous  to  each  other.* 

From  these  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  the  hypothesis  which  has  * 
been  formed  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  Galvanic  pile  upon 
electrical  principles  is  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  must  be 
abandoned.  And  besides  these  general  views,  there  are  particular 
facts  that  seem  quite  irreconcilable  to  it,  some  of  which  I  shall  now 
detail.  1.  The  experiments  which  show  that  the  pile  has  its  action 
suspended  in  vacuo,  or  in  any  gas'  which  does  not  contain  oxygen, 
is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  electrical  hypothesis;  the  fact  has, 
indeed,  been  denied  by  Volta;  t  but  the  weight  of  authority  on 
the  contrary  side  is  too  powerfnl  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  J  The 
experimcQt  of  Sir  H.  Davy  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of 
tliis  principle,  that  although  in  ordinary  circumstances  a  pile  cannot 
act  in  vacuo,  yet  that  its  action  may  be  established  by  the  addition 
of  an  acid  to  the  fluid  which  is  interposed  between  the  plates.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  method  by  which  these  experiments  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  electrical  hypothesis.    2.  It  lias  always  been  an 

•  Although  this  seems  to  be  (be  fair  dedaction  from  Sir  H.  Dayy*s  principles, 
jet  be  has,  o&one  occasion,  given  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  pile,  which 
is  considerably  different.  Supposing  the  elements  to  consist  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
fluid,  the  copper  and  zinc,  by  their  action  upon  each  other,  become  rcsppctively* 
negative  and  positive.  Between  the  zinc  and  the  second  copper  plate  the  fluid 
intervenes ;  and  he  says,  **  with  regard  to  electricities  of  such  very  low  intensity, 
water  is  an  insulating  body  ;''  (a)  therefore  no  action  can  take  place  between  the 
first  zinc  and  the  second  copper  plate  across  the  fluid.  According  to  this,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  quite  a  new  hypothesis,  and  one  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
adopted  by  Volta,  the  metals  of  each  pair  of  plates  are  individually  plus  aid 
acinus ;  but  each  pair  can  have  no  action  upon  the  neighbouring  pairs ;  and  the 
worse  conductor  the  fluid  is  which  is  employed,  tlie  more  complete  will  be  the 
action  of  the  instrument. 

f  Aon.  deChim.  xlii.  ^1.  J  Haldane,  Pepys,  Biot,  Van  Marum,  &c. 
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acknowledged  diflBculty  in  this  hypothesis  to  explain  the  reason  why 
saline  fluids  are  more  powerful  in  their  operation  than  purq  water. 
Volta's  method  of  replying  to  it,  that  saline  fluids  act  better  only 
60  far  as  they  are  better  conductors,*  has  generally  been  thought 
unsatisfactory,  and  yet  no  other  has  been  substituted  in  its  place. 
That  it  should  be  still  persevered  in  seems  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  investigation,  clearly 
stated  that  the  action  of  the  different  fluids  was  not  in  proportion  to 
their  conducting  power.  +  Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  readily 
pure  water  transmits  the  electric  fluid,  we  can  scarcely  attribute  to 
n  deficiency  in  its  conducting  power  the  comparatively  small  effect 
which  it  produces  in  the  pile,  nor  to  a  mere  increase  of  this  con- 
ducting power,  the  vastly  greater  activity  of  diluted  acids  or  neutral 
salts.  But  independently  of  all  considerations  of  this  nature,  it 
would  appear,  from  referring  to  the  principles  of  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  more  we  iticrease  the  conducting  power  of  the  fluids,  the 
less  should  be  the  action  of  the  pile.  The  contact  of  the  metals 
destroys  the  electrical  equilibrium;  and,  according  to  Volta,  the 
only  effect  of  the  interposed  fluid  is  to  counteract  this  disturbance, 
and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  ;  it  must  then  obviously  follow  that 
the  more  perfect  the  conductor,  the  more  cpmpletely  will  tlie 
equilibrium  be  restored,  and  therefore  the  less  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  its  destruction.  The  same  kind  of  argument,  but  with 
some  modification,  may  also  be  urged  against  Sir  H.  Davy's  peculiar 
hypothesis;  for  whether  we  suppose  the  effect  of  the  fluid  in 
restoring  the  equilibrium  to  depend  upon  its  conducting  power,  or 
upon  its  tendency  to  decomposition,  it  will  follow,  that  the  better 
it  conducts,  or  the  more  readily  it  is  decomposed,  the  less  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  apparatus ;  this  conclusion  is,  however,  directly  at 
variance  with  the  fact. 

3.  According  to  the  electrical  hypothesis^  under  every  one  of  its 
modifications,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  a  current  of  electricity 
exists  which  constantly  passes  from  the  first  copper  plate  to  the 
contrary  end  of  the  pile;  and,  indeed,  it  is  expressly  stated  by 
Volta  himself,  that  this  current  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  its 
operation.  J  Yet  we  know  that  the  action  of  the  pile  is  very  con- 
siderable before  its  extremities  are  united ;  and  what,  in  this  case, 
are  we  to  conceive  respecting  the  current  ?  Whence  does  it  pro- 
peed,  and  where  does  it  terminate  ?  The  supposition  that  a  current 
must  exist  ^t  a  time  when  the  ends  of  the  pile  are  not  in  a  situation 
for  either  giving  or  receiving  electricity,  seems  almost  decisive 
against  the  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  many  of  the 
V^riters  upon  ,the  subject,  not  excepting  Volta  himself,  §  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  clearest  evidence  of  facts,  have  asserted,  or  insinuated, 
that  the  apparatus  does  not  flct  until  its  extremities  are  united. 

*  Nich.  Jour.  i.  139. 

t  Nich.  Jour.  iii.  135.     See  also  Ills  later  experiments,  Phil.  Trans.  1801; , 

;|:   Phil.  Trans.  1800,  &c. 

^  Njch.  Jour,  i.  135,    Seeal^q  De-Luc,  in  Nich,  xxvi.  Il5,  ^c. 
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4.  Another  objection  to  the  electrical  hypothesis  is,  that  it  leaves 
unexplained  one  of  the  most  important  effects  attendant  upon  the 
action  of  the  pile,  the  decomposition  of  the  Interposed  fluid.  The 
fluid  is  supposed  by  Volta  to  act  merely  ai$  a  conductor,  and  its 
effect  as  a  conductor  is  well  illustrated  in  the  experiment  of  De  Luc, 
where  he  states  the  result  of  what  he  calls  the  third  dissection  of 
the  pile.  The  copper  and  zinc  are  here  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  the  moistened  card  is  placed  upon  the  copper ;  between  tliis 
and  the  next  zinc  plate  is  a  small  wire  frame,  which  prevents  the 
moisture  from  acting  upon  the  zinc,  yet  at  the  same  time  is  suiS-r 
cient  for  conducting  the  electricity  which  is  liberated,  because  a 
similar  kind  of  wire  is  employed  for  connecting  the  extremities  of 
the  apparatus ;  yet  in  this  case  no  electrical  effects  were  produced.* 

5.  The  experiment  performed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  which  he 
reversed  the  action  of  tht^  pile,  by  applying  different  fluids  to  the 
same  metal,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  very  powerful  objection 
to  the  electrical  hypothesis,  and  seems  originally  to  have  been 
thought  by  Sir  H.  Davy  himself  to  be  decisive  against  it.  If, 
according  to  the  direct  assertion  of  Volta,  fluids  differ  from  each 
other  solely  in  consequence  of  their  being  better  or  worse  con- 
ductors, it  would  seem  evident  that  different  fluids  can  produce  no 
difference  of  effect  except  in  degree :  the  restoration  of  the  equili- 
brium may  proceed  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  but  the  nature  of 
the  change  effected  must  still  remain  the  same. 

6.  According  to  that  modification  of  the  electrical  hypothesis, 
which  supposes  a  progressive  increase  of  power  in  the  apparatus,  as 
we  advance  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  (a  modification  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena,)  it  follows,  that 
each  plate  is  negative  or  positive,  not  merely  as  respects  the  con- 
tiguous plate,  but  that  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  pile  is  negative, 
and  the  other  positive,  while  the  plates  in  the  centre  are  in  their 
natural  state,  t  To  refer  to  the  numerical  illustration,  the  metals 
will  be  as  expressed  in  Fig.  3, 

Fig.  3. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  not  only  C  1,  but  also  Z  1,  is  negative; 
and  that  not  only  Z  4,  but  likewise  C  4,  is  positive;  while  Z2  and 
C  3  are  both  neutral.  But  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  is 
not  countenanced  by  the  effects  which  we  observe  to  take  place  : 
for  according  to  this  arrangement  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
apparatus  to  act  if  it  were  disposed  m  a  circle  ;  and  it  also  follows, 
that  if  we  were  to  break  the  chain  between  Z  2  and  C  3,  we  should 


f  Nidi.  Jonr.  ^xvi,  126. 
1 


f  De  Lac,  in  Nich.  Jour.  xxvU  115,  Scc» 
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find  theie  plated  in  equiltbrio,  and  eonsequedtly  no  effect  could  be 
produced  upon  any  substance  interposed  between  them^ 

{To  be  coiUinued.) 


'  ArIticlb  IV. 

Some  Acd&unt  of  a  Set  of  Experiments  made  at  Greenland  Dock, 
in  the  Years  1793,  1794,  1795,  1796,  1797,  affd  1798.  By 
Col,  Mark  Beaufoy }  Capt.  James  Scott,  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  Royal  Tower  Hamlets  Militia ;  and  Capt.  John  Leard,  Com- 
manding Earl  Staahope*s  vessel  Ambo. 

TbbIb  experiments  were  at  first  conducted  under  the  direction, 
Md'  at  the  expetise,  of  the  Society  for  Improving  Naval  Architec- 
ture ;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  that  society,  they  were  continued 
at  the  expense,  we  believe,  of  Col.  Beaufoy.  The  object  in  view 
was  to  determine  experimentally  what  particular  forms  of  bodies 
ihove  through  the  water  with  the  least  resistance,  both  at  the  sur- 
fece,  and  when  immersed  to  a  certain  depth  under  the  surface.  It 
Is  Wdl  kdotvn  that  the  theoretical  investigations  of  this  important 
subject  have  led  to  very  little  of  practical  value:  so  that  ship 
buiMing  Is  still,  in  a  great  measure,  an  empyrical  art;  and  no 
l^rson  can  pretend  to  foretell,  with  certainty,  whether  a  new  built 
ship  will  sail  ill  or  well.  Hence  experimental  results  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  depended  on  in  practice.  The  experiments  in  question 
having  been  made  with  great  care  and  perseverance,  and  having 
been  very  much  varied,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  form  of  the  moving 
body,  and  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  cannot  fail  to  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  practical  men;  and,  if  properly  attended  to,  might 
introduce  some  very  important  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
forms  of  our  ships,  and  the  method  of  building  them. 

These  experiments  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  introduce  them  all  into  a  work  of  this  sort  without  devoting  to 
them  the  whole  of  several  successive  volumes,  a  sacrifice  which  we 
could  not  make  consistently  with  propriety.  All  that  we  shall 
attempt,  therefore,  at  present,  will  be  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
weight  necessary  to  move  each  of  the  substances  tried  with  one 
determinate  velocity  :  though,  perhaps,  hereafter  we  may  be 
tempted  to  exhibit  a  more  complete  detail  of  the  experiments 
respecting  such  of  the  forms  as  seem  to  move  with  the  greatest  or 
Krith  the  least  resistance. 

The  apparatus  was  very  simple  and  well  conceived.  The  cord 
fixed  to  the  body  to  be  moved  in  the  water  passed  under  a  light 
wheel,  and  from  that  to  the  top  of  a  three-legged  stand,  where  it 
Was  attached  to  a  system  of  pullics^  to  which  a  box  was  hung  to 
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contaiti  the  weights  necessary  to  put  the  body  in  tnotiotl.  A^  it 
was  found  that  the  motion  of  the  bod^  in  the  water  was  at  fiM  very 
slow,  compared  with  the  velocity  which  it  afterwards  acquired  and 
preserved,  an  additional  weight  w&s  made  at  fint  to  act  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  bring  it  the  sooner  to  its  maximam  velocity ;  but 
it  being  found  that  when  this  weight  suddenly,  ceased  to  act,  a 
tremulous  motion  was  produced  which  interfered  with  the  regu- 
larity of  the  body's  progress,  a  chain  was  substituted  for  the  addi« 
tional  weight,  which  reaching  the  ground  in  succession,  its  action 
was  gradually  withdrawn  without  producing  any  such  injurious 
eflfect. 

The  time  was  measured  by  means  of  a  pendulum  clock,  to  which 
there  was  attached  a  batten  moving  over  a  long  horizontal  frame 
accurately  divided  into  parts^  and  by  means  of  a  spring  a  pencil- 
mark  was  left  on  the  frame  at  the  end  of  every  second  or  interval 
required.  By  this  peculiar  contrivance  it  was  found  easy  to  divide 
a  second  into  1000  partsj  and  to  determine  the  motion  to  the  1000th 
part  of  a  second,  a  degree  of  precision  never  before  attempted^  far 
less  obtained  in  any  similar  experiments.  The  apparatus  underwent 
successive  alterations  before  it  reached  its  greatest  perfection ;  and 
on  that  account  the  earlier  experiments  are  not  entitled  to  the  same 
degree  of  confidence  as  those  made  at  a  later  period.  In  the 
following  table  the  experiments  are  placed  in  the  order  iti  which 
they  were  made. 

I.  Bodied  Floating  on  tlw  Surface  of  the  Water* 

1.  A  parallelopipedon  of  wood.  Length,  42-108  fi^t.  Breadth^ 
3-668  feet.    Depth,  1'219  feet.     Area  of  the  end,  4-47 IS  feet : 

Velocity,  12  f.  per  second.     Motive  weight,  947'23  lbs.  Avoir. 

2.  A  similar  parallelopipedon  of  half  the  length  : 
Velocity  12  f.  per  second.      Motive  weight,  707'421bs. 
6  —— • 155-96 

3.  The  first  parallelopipedon  on  its  edge : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  9397^  lbs. 

4.  The  first  parallelopipedon  lengthened  by  adding  a  temicireular 
end  to  each  extremity  :  i 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  iveight,  693*1  lbs. 

5.  A  triangular  piece  of  wood  with  its  base  foremost.  Length 
of  perpendicular,  43*125  feet.  Breadth,  47416  feet.  Depth, 
1*219  feet.    Area  of  the  base,  6-78  feet : 

Vek>city  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  1041*70  lbs. 
€•  Tlie  same  triangle  with  its  vertex  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  395*50  lbs. 
7.  A  parallelopipedon  and  triangle  joined  together,  the  pftrallelo- 
pipedon  foremost.  Length  of  parallelogram,  10*333  feet.  Breadth, 
3-668  feet.    Depth,  1  219  feet.    Area  of  the  end,  4*4713  feet. 
Length  of  triangle,  32*79  feet : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  80l*9S  lbs. 
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8.  A  parallelopipedon  of  the  same  lengthy  but  of  twice  the 
breadth  of  that  used  in  experiment  2  : 

Velocity  per  second^  6  f.     Motive  weight,  342-38  lbs, 

9.  The  same  parallelopipedon  placed  on  its  edge : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  1482*8  lbs. 
.' 6         -369-27 

10.  The  same  parallelopipedon  lengthened  by  a  semicircular  end 
at  each  extremity : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.      Motive  weight,  1460*8  lbs. 

11.  An  isosceles  triangle  with  its  base  foremost.  Lengthy 
30-333  feet.  Breadth,  3*375  feet.  Depth,  1-21875  feet.  Area 
of  the  base,  4-113  feet: 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  748*84  lbs. 

12.  The  same  triangle  with  its  vertex  foremost : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  290*70  lbs. 

13.  The  compound  body  used  in  experiment  7  having  the 
parallelopipedon  end  formed  into  a  semi-ellipsis,  the  elliptical  end 
foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  265*70  lbs. 
6        ; 58*277 

14.  The  same  body  having  the  parallelopipedon  end  rounded  off 
into  two  segments  of  circles  : 

Velocity  per  second,  6  f.     Motive  weight,  36*642  lbs. 
'    15.  A  parallelopipedon.     Length,  42*  11)8  feet.     Breadth,  1*219 
feet.    Depth,  1-219  feet.    Area  of  the  end,  1*4859  feet: 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.      Motive  weight,  272*20  lbs. 
16.  A  parallelopipedon.    Length,  21*099  feet.     Breadth,  1*219 
feet.     Depth,  1*219  feet.    Area  of  the  end,  1*4859  feet : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  257*51  lbs. 
17*  The  same  body  lengthened  by  adding  a  semi-ellipsis  to  its 
hindmost  extremity.     Length  of  the  semi-ellipsis,  3'605S  feet : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.      Motive  weight,  254*14  lbs. 

18.  The  same  figure  with  the  semi-ellipsis  foremost : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  146*23  lbs. 

19.  The  same  figure  with  a  semi-ellipsis  added  to  each  extremity : 
Velocity  per  second,  1 2  f.     Motive  weight,  154*27  lbs. 

20.  The  parallelopipedon  used  in  experiment  6  lengthened  by 
having  a  circular  wedge  added  to  its  hindmost  extremity.  Half 
length  of  the  chord,  3*605  feet.     Versed  sine,  0*6095  foot : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  248*95  lbs. 

21.  The  same  as  the  last  with  the  semicircular  wedge  foremost : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  141*57  lbs. 

22.  The  same  parallelopipedon  with  a  circular  wedge  added  to 
each  extremity : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  130*81  lbs. 

23.  The  same  parallelopipedon  with  an  angular  wedge  added  to 
its  hindmost  extremity  : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  238*06  lbs. 
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-  24.  Tfce  same  with  the  angular  wedge  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  115*t)l  lbs. 
25.  The  parallelopipedon  used  in  experiment  15  with  a  circular 
wedge  added  to  each  extremity : 

•Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  163'37  lbs. 
.   26^  The  paraUelopipedon  of  experiment  24  wkh  an  angular 
wedge  added  to  each  extremity: 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  98*300  lbs. 
27«  The  same  parallelopipedon  lengthened  by  having  an  inclined 
plane  added  to  its  hindmost  extremity.    The  oblique  side  of  the 
incUoed  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sideft  of  the  aogular 
wedge,  or  7*314  feet : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  223*30  lbs. 

28.  The  same  as  the  last,  but  the  inclined  plane  foremost ; 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  108'6I^  lbs. 

29.  The  same  parallelc^ipedon  with  an  inclined  plane  at  each 
extremity : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f*     Motive  weight,  85*199  lbs. 

30.  The  parallelopipedon  of  experiment  15  with  an  inclined 
plane  added  to  each  extremity  : 

Velocity  per  second>  12  f.     Motive  weight,  114*48  lbs. 

31.  An  isosceles  triangle  with  its  base  foremost.  Length,  30*333 
feet.  Breadth,  3*375  feet.  Depth,  1*2187  foot-  Area  of  the 
base,  4*1141  feet: 

Velocity  per  second,  6  f .     Motive  weight,  150*01  lbs. 
*   32.  The  same  triangle  with  its  vextex  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  6  feet.     Motive  weight,  55*140  lbs. 

33.  An  isosceles  triangle  with  its  base  foremost.  Length,  20*222 
feet.     Breadth,  3*375  feet:     Depth,  1*2187  foot.     Area  of  the , 
base,  4*1141  feet: 

Velocity  per  second,  6  f •    Motive  weight,  148*06  lbs. 

34.  The  same  triangle  with  its  vertex  foremost : 
Velocity  per  second,  6  f.     Motive  weight,  49*905  lbs. 

35.  An  isosceles  triangle  with  its  base  foremost.  Length,  10*111 
feet.    Other  dimensions  the  same  as  the  preceding : 

Velocity  per  second,  6  f.     Motive  weight,  148*15  lbs. 

36.  The  same  triangle  with  its  vertex  foremost : 
Velocity  per  second,  6  f.     Motive  weight,  49*836  lbs. 

IL.  Bodies  Immersed  under  the  Surface. 

37.  The  parallelopipedon  employed  in  experiment  16  attached 
to  a  floating  parallelopipedon,  p^  by  means  of  two  iron  circular 
bars  (se^  fig,  1,  plate  XV,),  the  centre  of  the  lower  body  being 
immersed  6  feet : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  418-19  lbs. 

38.  Parallelopipedon,  p,  with  the  body,  k  (fig.  2),  attached/to 
it,  the  centre  of  k  immersed  6  feet : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  393  11  lbs* 
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39.  The  same  aa  the  preceding?  ex;c«pt  that  the  pointed  end  of 
k  is  foreinost : 

Velocity  per  secondj  12  i^    Motive  weight,  307*5S  lb8. 

40.  The  same  as  the  preceding,  esc^pt  tliat  the  body  k  has  now 
two  pointed  ends^  and  the  iron  b^rs  are  9  feet  9  inches  asunder : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  269*44  lbs* 

41.  Parallelopidedon,  p,  with  the  same  parallelopipedon,  k^ 
immersed,  lengthened  by  an  additional  wedge,  u;,  at  each  extremity 
(fig*  3).  Length  of  wedge  at  the  foremost  end,  3*6053  feet.  Length 
of  the  oblique  side,  3*657  feet.  Length  of  tl>e  wedge  at  ttie 
hindaiost  part,  2*5606  feet.  Length  of  the  oblique  i^ide,  2*438 
inches : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f..  Motive  weight,  293*75  lbs, 

42.  The  same  as  the  preceding,  but  the  other  end  of  the  im- 
mersed body  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  285*51  lb«. 

43.  The  paralleiopipedon,  p,  with  the  iron  bars  alone^  the 
immersed  body  being  removed  ; 

Velocity  per  second^  12  f.    Motive  weight,  173'$71b9- 

44.  Parallelopipedon,  p,  with  a  sfROQth  pointed  deal  plank 
attached  to  the  iron  bars,  its  centre  being  immersed  6  feet*  The 
foremost  end  of  the  deal  plank  was  formed  into  the  sbapa  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Length  of  plank,  20*0^09  feet.  I>q)tb,  I 
foot.     Thickness,  3  inches.     Area  of  the  surface,  52*552  feet : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  226*28  lbs. 

45.  The  same  as  the  preceding,  1*0208  foot  of  the  plank  being 
left  attached  to  the  foremost  bar,  the  rest  removed  : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  204*34  lbs. 

III.  Bodies  Immersed  at  different  Depths. 

46.  The  paralleiopipedon,  p,  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  at  its  foremost  e^^tremity.  To  its  afteroiost 
extremity  was  fixed  a  round  iron  bar,  sustaining  a  square  iron 
plane,  containing  2*9718  superticicil  feet^  and  tbe  centra  of  the 
plane  was  immersed  3  feet  (fig.  4) :  ^ 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  665*68  lb9. 

47.  The  same  as  the  preceding,  but  the  centre  of  the  plane  was 
immersed  6  feet : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  722*90  lbs. 

48.  Same  as  the  preceding,  but  the  centre  of  die  plane  was 
immersed  9  htt : 

Velocity  per  second,  12f.    Motive  weight,  7^6*6Slb9* 

49.  The  same,  wanting  the  plane.  The  bottom  of  tlie  iognd 
iron  bar  immersed,  2*3905  feet : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  179'56  lbs. 

50.  The  same  as  the  preceding,  the  bottom  pf  tb^  ir^n  bar  being 
immersed  5*3905  feet : 

Velocity  p6r  second,  12  t    Motive  weight,  285-a&  Iba. 
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51.  The  same  as  the  preceding^  the  bottom  of  the  iron  bar  being 
inunersed  8*8SK)5  feet  t 

Velocity  per  second^  12  f.    Motive  weighty  277^9  l\m. 

IV.  Immersed  Bodies  placed  obliquely. 

52.  A  parallelopipedoD,  i,  with  two  square  iron  planes  7  feet 
104^  inches  asunder,  the  centre  of  each  plane  being  immened  3  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  (fig.  5).  Area  of  each  plane^  2*9718 
feet: 

Velocity  per  second^  G  feet. 
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53.  Same  as  the  preceding,  but  the  planes  were  taken  away  and 
only  the  bars  left : 

Velocity  per  second,  6  f.     Motive  weight,  5S  SOS  lbs. 

54.  Conductor  with  angular  bars  immersed  So  feet  (fig.  6) : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  84*292  lbs. 

55.  Conductor  with  parallelopipedon,  P  (fig.  7),  AX,  ra,  each 
3  feet.    Length  of  P,  10  feet.    Centre  of  P  immersed,  6  feet  ; 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  1S6*8S  IIm. 

56.  Same  as  the  preceding,  except  that  instead  of  the  pointed 
extremity,  a,  (fig.  7)  the  immersed  body  is  terminated  by  an 
inclined  plane,  the  upper  surface  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  im- 
mersed body,  and  of  the  same  width.  Length  of  the  inclined  plane, 
2  feet  10  inches.    Length  of  the  under  or  slanting  side,  S  fcet : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  148* 77  lbs. 

57.  Same  as  in  eisper.. 55,  but  the  length  of  r  a  (fig.  7)  reduced 
to  1*5  foot : 

Motive  weight,  1 53*30  lbs. 
but  the  pointed  end,  r  a  (fig.  7) 
wanting : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  157*47  lbs. 

59.  Same  as  in  exper.  57>  but  the  end,  r  a  {tig.  7),  foremost : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  14-4-32  lbs. 

60.  Same  as  in  exper  36^  but  the  inclined  plane  foremost : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f      Motive  weight,  144*27  Ihs. 

61.  Same  as  in  exper.  59,  but  the  foremost  angular  body,  ra 
(%•  7)>  only  1  foot  ill  length : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  148*82  lbs. 

62.  Same  as  in  exper.  58,  but  the  square  end  of  the  immened 
body  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  224'60  lbs. 

63.  An  immersed  parallelopipedon  10  feet  long,  1  foot  broad, 
and  1  foot  thick  (fig.  8)  : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  241  65  lbs. 
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64.  The  same  as  the  preceding ;  but  for  the  immersed  parallelo- 
pipedon  was  substituted  a  plank  21  feet  3  inches  long,  1  foot  thick, 
and  5  inches  br6ad,  standing  in  a  perpendicular  direction  : 

Velocity  per  second^  12  f.     Motive  weight,  ^^  137*41  lbs. 
S5.  The  same  as  the  preceding,  but  the  length  of  the  plank 
reduced  to  1  foot  3  inches  : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  115'02  lbs. 

66.  Conductor  with  a  round  iron  bar  immersed  5  feet  6  inches 
(fig.  9).  Length  of  a  «,  25  feet  10  inches.  Breadth,  a  a  ov  zzy 
1  foot.     Depth,  xy^l  foot.     Slant,  ayotzy^  6 feet: 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  90061  lbs, 

67.  Same  as  the  preceding,  with  a  wooden  triangle  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  round  iron  bar.  Centre  of  the  triangle  im- 
mersed, 6  feet.  Apex  foremost.  Base  of  the  triangle,  1  foot. 
Length  of  a  side,  3  feet.     Thickness,  1  foot : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  137 '52  lbs. 

68.  Same  as  the  preceding,  but  the  base  o^ihe  triangle  foremost : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  241*29  lbs. 

69.  Same  as  the  preceding,  a  cube  being  substituted  for  the 
triangle,  each  face  of  the  cube  a  square  foot : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  257*70  lbs. 

70.  Same  as  the  preceding,  a  thin  square  iron  plane  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  cube.     Area  of  the  plane,  1  foot  square: 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  2l"7'26  lbs. 

71.  Same  as  the  preceding,  a  round  iron  plane,  with  an  area  of 
a  foot  square,  being  substituted  for  the  square  plane.  Diameter, 
13*54  inches: 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  243*97  lbs. 

72.  Same  as  the  preceding,  a  cylinder,  u  (fig.  10),  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  circular  plate.  Length  of  the  cylinder,  1  foot. 
Area,  1  foot.     Diameter,  13*54  inches: 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  238*S0  lbs. 

73.  Same  as  the  preceding,  with  a  semiglobe  fixed  to  the  hind- 
most end  of  the  cylinder  : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  219*88  lbs. 

74.  Same  as  the  preceding,  the  semiglobe  being  fixed  to  the 
foremost  end  of  the  cylinder : 

Velocity  per  second,  12f.     Motive  weight,  131*70  lbs. 

75.  Same  as  the  preceding,  with  a  semiglobe  at  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  130*69  lbs. 

76.  Same  as  the  preceding,  with  a  globe,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  13*54  inches,  substituted  for  the  cylinder  : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  140*04  lbs. 

77.  A  new  conductor,  (fig,  11,  plate  XVI.)  with  a  broad  bar  im- 
mersed 5  feet  6  inches.  Length  of  conductor  at  top,  a  z,  28  feet 
10  inches.  Breadth  at  top,  3  feet  4  inches.  Length  at  bottooir 
y  y,  14  feet.    Breadth  at  bottom,  c  c,  l  foot.    Slant,  a  y,  effect.. 
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Depth,  I  Cy  I  foot     Depth,  x  e,  S  inches.   Bar,  8  inches  broad,  ,2 
inches  thick : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  109*31  lbs. 

78.  Same  as  the  last,  with  a  plank  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
broad  bar,  14  feet  long,  1  foot  8  inches  deep,  and  3  inches  thick 
(fig.  12,  plate  xvi.) :  ^ 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  170*50  lbs. 

79.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  plank  reduced  in  length  to  2  feet : 
Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Mwive  weiglit,  148*24  lbs. 

80.  Same  as  before,  but  the  body,.  A  O  (fig*  13),  instead  of  the 
plank.  Centre  of  this  body  immersed  6  feet,  x  A  =  ^  feet,  r  o  ^ 
4  feet  6  inches,  jc  r  =  1  foot : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  142-42  lbs. 
81*  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  length  of  ro  (fig.  13)  reduced  to 
3  feet : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  142-34  lbs. 
82.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  sides  r  o  (fig.  13)  converted  into 
segments  of  a  circle/of  8  feet  radius: 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  142*48  lbs. 
63.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  hinder  part  of  A  O  (fig.  13)  con*- 
verled  into  a  semi-ellipse  :  : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  144*22  lbs. 

84.  Same  as  in  exper.  81,  but  the  length  of  r  o  reduced  to  2 
fe^t : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.  *  Motive  weight,  145*04  lbs* 

85.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  length  of  r  o  (fig.  13)  reduced  to 
1  foot  6  inches : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,.  149*20  lbs. 

86.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  length  of  r  o  (fig.  IS)  reduced  to 

1  foot : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  166*41  lbs. 

87.  Same  as  the  last,  but  r  o  (fig.  13)  converted  into  segments  of 
circles  of  1  foot  radius  :  , 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,- 155*29  lbs; 

88.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  hinder  part  of  the  immersed  body 
converted  into  a  semicylinder  of  6  inches  radius  (fig.  14) : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  152-12  lbs. 

89.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  hinder  part  of  the  immersed  body 
wanting,  it  terminates  at  r  r  (fig.  13) : 

-     Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  15793  lbs. 

90.  Same  as  in  exper.  82,  bui  the  end  of  the  immersed  body 
formed  of  segments  of  circles  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  141*62  lbs. 

91.  Same  as  in  exper.  83,  but  the  semi-elliptical  end  of  the 
immersed  body  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  142  lbs. 

92.  Same  as  in  eiper.  84>  but  the  shortest  end  of  the  immersed 
body  foremost :  . 

^  Velocity  per  second,  12  t    Motive  weight,  142*66  lbs.   _t 
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93.  Same  as  ia  exper.  85^  but  the  $hortest  end  of  the  immersed 
body  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second^  1$  f.    Motive  weight,  144*56  lbs. 

94.  Same  as  in  exper.  86,  the  shortest  end  of  th&  immersed 
body  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  152*14  lbs. 
'  95.  Same  as  in  exper.  87^  but  the  circular  end  of  the  immersed 
body  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  Weight,  141*36  lbs. 

96.  Same  as  in  exper.  88,  but  the  cylindrical  end  of  the  hn- 
mersed  body  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  146*65  lbs. 

97.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  hindermost  extremity  of  the  im- 
mersed bodj^,  X  tiy  (fig.  14)  4  feet  6  inches  in  length : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  146*52  lbs. 

98.  Same  afi  in  exper.  89,  but  the  blunt  end  of  the  immersed 
body  foremost : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weighty  232*83  lbs. 

99.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  hindermost  and  pointed  end,  x  A 
(fig.  14)  of  the  immersed  body  4  feet  6  inches  in  length : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  232*47  lbs. 

100.  Usual  floating  conductor.  Immersed  body,  a  cube  of  1^ 
foot,  with  a  semicylinder  placed  before  it  of  6  inches  radius  (fig. 
15): 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  159*39  lbs;  , 

101.  Same  as  the  last,  the  cylindrical  end  of  the  immersed  body 
hindermost: 

.     Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  248*21  lbs. 

102.  Same  as  the  last,  but  a  semicylinder  at  each  end  of  the 
immersed  body : 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  15,6*92  lbs. 

103.  Same  floating  conductor,  A  cylindei*^  Ifoot  in  length; 
and  the  area  of  its  circular  extremities,  1  fbot  IHameter^  13*54 
inches: 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  \ireight,  260*27  lbs. 

104.  Same  as  the  last,  with  tf  semispherie  attached  te  the  fore 
tnd  of  the  cylinder ; 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.     Motive  weight,  150  76  lbs. 

105.  Same  as  the  last,  but  the  hemisphere  behind : 
Velocity  per  secgnd,  12  f.    Motive  weight,  240*80  lbs. 

106.  Same  as  the  last,  with  a  hembphere  at  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder:  ' 

Velocity  per  second,  12  f.    Motive  weijjht,  146*33  lbs. 
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Article  V. 

Essay  on  the  Cause  of  Chemical  Propottions,  and  on  some  Cir* 
cumstances  relating  to  them:  tneeiher  tvith  a  short  and  easy 
Idethod  (f  expressing  them.    By  Jacob  Berzelius,  M.  D«  F.  R.  & 

'    Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Stockhola]4 

{Centinued  frmn  Vol.  11.  p.  4^4.) 

ill.  On  the  Chemical  Signs,  and  the  Method  of  employing  them 
to  express  Chemical  Proportions. 

When  we  endeavour  to  express  chemical  proportions^  we  find 
the  necessity  of  chemical  signs.  Chemistry  has  always  possessed 
them,  though  hitherto  they  have  been  of  very  little  utility.  They 
owed  their  origin,  no  doubt,  to  the  mysterious  relation  supposed  by 
the  alchymists  to  exist  between  the  metals  and  the  planets,  and  to 
the  desire  which  they  had  of  expressing  themselves  in  a  manner 
iooomprehensible  to  the  public.  Tiie  feUow-labourers  in  the  anti- 
phlogistic revolution  published  new  signs  founded  on  a  reasonable 
principle,  the  object  of  which  was,  that  the  signs,  like  the  new 
names,  should  bie  definitions  of  the  composition  of  the  substances, 
and  tbit  they  should  be  more  easily  written  than  the  names  of  the 
substances  themselves.  But,  though  we  must  acknowledge  that 
these  signs  were  very  well  contrived,  and  very  ingenious,  they  were 
of  no  use ;  becaiise  it  is  easier  to  write  an  abbreviated  word  than  to 
draw  a  figure,  which  has  but  little  analogy  with  letters,  and  which, 
to  be  legible,  must  be  made  of  a  larger  size  than  our  ordinary 
lyiting.  In  proposing  new  chemical  signs,  I  shall  eodeavourto 
avoid  the  inconveniences  which  rendered  the  old  ones  of  little 
utility.  I  must  observe  here  that  the  object  of  the  new  signs  is  not 
that,  like  the  old  ones,  they  should  be  employed  to  label  vessels  in 
the  laboratory  :  they  are  destined  solely  to  facilitate  the  expression 
of  chemical  proportions,  and  to  enable  us  to  indicate,  without  long 
periphrases,  the  reladve  number  of  volumes  of  the  different  consti- 
tuents contained  in  each  compound  body.  By  determining  the 
weight  of  the  elementary  volumes,  these  figures  will  enable  us  to 
express  the  numeric  result  of  an  analysis  as  simply,  and  in  a  manner 
as  easily  remembered,  as  the  algebraic  formulas  in  mechanical 
philosophy. 

*  The  chemical  signs  c^ht  to  be  letters,  for  the  greater  facility  of  ^ 
writing,  and  not  to  disfigure  a  printed  book.  Tliough  this  last  cir- 
cumstance may  not  appear  of  any  great  importance,  it  ought  to  be 
avoided  whenever  it  can  be  done.  I  shall  take,  therefore,  for  the 
ohemieal  sign,  the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  name  of  eath  elemen- 
tary  substance :  but  as  several  have  the  same  initial  letter,  1  shall 
distinguish  them  in  the  following  manner  : — 1.  In  the  class  which 
I  call  metalhids,  1  shall  employ  the  initial  letter  only,  even  when 
this  letter  is  comnoA  to  the  metalloid  and  to  some  metal.     2.  In 
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the  class  of  metals,  I  shall  distinguish  those  that  have  the  same 
initials  with  another  metal,  or  a  metalloid,  by  vvriting  the  first  two 
letters  of  the  word.  3.  If  tlie  first  two  letters  be  common  to  two 
metals,  I  shall,  in  that  case,  add  to  the  initial  letter  the  first 
consonant  which  they  have  not  in  common  :  for  example,  S  = 
sulphur,  Si  =  siliciurn,  St  =  stibium  (antimony),  Sn  =  stannum 
(tin),  C  =  carbonicum,  Co  =  cobahum  (cobalt),  Gu  =  cuprum 
(copper),  O  =;  oxygen,  Os  =  osmium,  &c. 

The  chemical  sign  expresses  always  one  volume  of  the  substance. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  several  volumes,  it  is  done  by 
adding  the  number  of  volumes:  tor  example,  the  oxidum  cuprosum 
(protoxide  of  copper}  is  composed  of  a  volume  of  oxygen  and  a 
volume  of  nietal ;  tlierefore  its  sign  is  Cu  -+-  O.  The  oxidum 
cupricum  (peroxide  of  copper)  is  composed  of  1  volume,  of  metal 
and  2  volumes  of  oxygen;  therefore  its  sign  is  Cu  +  20.-  In 
like  manner,  the  sign  for  sulphuric  acid  is  S  -f  3  O ;  for  carbonic 
acid,  C  +  2  O;  for  water,  2  H  +  O,  &c. 

When  we  express  a  compound  volume  of  the  first  order,  we . 
throw  away  the  +,  and  place  the  number  of  volumes  above  the 

letter :  for  example,  Cu  O  +  8.0  =  sulphate  of  copper,  Cu  O  -}- 

3 

2^  S  O  =  persulphate  of  copper.  These  formulas  have  this  advan- 
tage, that  if  we  take  away  the  oxygen  we  see  at  once  the  ratio 
between  the  combustible  radicles.  As  to  the  volumes  of  the  second 
order,  it  is  but  rarely  of  any  advantage  to  express  them  by  formulas 
as  one  volume;  but  if  we  wish  to  express  them  in  tliat  way,  we 
may  do  it  by  using  the  parenthesis,  as  is  done  in  algebraic  formulas: 
for  example,  alum  is  con^osed  of  S  volumes  of  sulphate  of  alumina 

and  1  volume  of  sulphate  of  potash.     Its  symbol  is  3  (Al  O  > 

3  4  »   3 

2  S  O)  +  (Po  +  2  SO).  As  to  the  organic  volumes,  it  is  at  present 

yety  uncertain  how  far  figures  can  be  successfully  employed  to 

express  their  composition.     We  shall  have  occasion  only  in  the 

"following  pages  to  express  the  volume  of  ammonia.    It  is  6  H  4- 

N  +  O,  orHNO. 

IV.  JVeigkt  of  elementary  Volumes  cmnpared  with  thai  of  Oxygen 

Gas, 

A.-^Oxygen* 

The  volume  of  oxygen  is  expressed  by  Qm  letter  0.  It  is  consi- 
dered-?=  100. 

B —The  Metalloids. 

1.  Sulphuricum^  sulphur  (S). — I  have  already  mentioned  that  we 
ihay  determine  the  volume  of  this  body  by  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
which  combines  with  a  given  weight  of  metal  compared  with  the 
oxygen  which  combines  with  the  same  metal.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  relative  quantities  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  have  the  «ame 
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volume;  because  this  relation  between  them  is  constant,  not  only 
with  respect  to  all  the  metals,  but  likewise  with  respect  to  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  As  100  parts  of  lead  combine  with  7*7  parts  of 
oxvgen  and  with  15*42  parts  of  sulphur,  the  volume  of  the  first 
ought  to  be  to  that  of  the  last  as  77  :  154-2,  or  100  :  201.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  for  the  base  of  our  calculation  an 
analysis  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  I  made  by  neutralizing  a  deter- 
minate quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  with  sulphuric  acid  (Ann.  de  Chim. 
Aug.  1811,  p.  121),  we  find  the  volume  of  sulphur  to  weigh  as 
much  as  210.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  oxidate  lead  by  means  of 
nitric  acid,  and  i)Our  sulphuric  acid  into  the  solution,  we  obtain, 
after  evaporation  and  ignition  of  the  mass,  a  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  lead  (Ann.  de  Chim.  Oct.  1811,  p.  11),  which,  taken  as  the 
base  of  our  calculation,  gives  u»  the  volume  of  sulphur  as  light  as 
200.  There  is  a  want  of  precision  in  some  of  these  experiments, 
which  makes  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  sulphur  uncertain  between 
200  and  210. 

We  know  that  sulphur  combines  with  oxymuriatic  gas  in  two 
proportions,  constituting  two  muriates  with  different  bases.  In  one 
of  these  muriates  the  sulphur  is  combined  with  \  as  much  oxygen 
as  in  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  the  other  with  ^  as  much.  Now  is  it 
not  probable  that  these  degrees  of  oxidation  are  S  -f  O,  S  +  2  O, 
S-f4  0,  S  +  60?  in  which  case  the  acid  is  composed  of  I 
volume  of  sulphur  and  6  volumes  of  oxygen.  The  following  cir- 
cumstances strengtheti  this  opinion :— 1.  Most  acids  in  ic  contain  C% 
volumes  of  oxygen,  while  the  acids  in  ous  contain  4  volumes.  The 
only  decided  exceptions  are  the  phosphoric  and  muriatic  acids. ^  In 
the  neutral  chrbmates  and  arseniatcs  the  acid  contains  three  times 
as  much  oxygen  as  the  base,  though  these  acids  contain  evidently 
6  volumes  of  oxygen.  2.  if  we  suppose  sulphurie  acid  to  be  8  -f 
3  O,  the  persubsulphate  of  copper  {mbstdphas  cupricus)  is  1^  Cu 

0  4-  SO;  but  if  we  suppose  this  acid  to  be  S  +  6  O,  the  salt  in 

question  will  be  3  Cu  6  4-  S  O;  and  the  anomaly  of  the  half 
volume  would  be  destroyed.  These  observations  give  some  proba- 
bility to  the  notion  ;  yet  the  constant  relation  between  the  weight 
of  sulphur  and  oxygen  which  unite  most  readily  with  any  metal, 
added  to  the  circumstance  that  no  compound  equivalent  to  S  + 
3  O  (supposing  sulphuric  acid  S  4-  6  O)  has  been  yet  found, 
though  such  a  compound  ought  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  combine  in 
preference  with  bases— these  circumstances  seem  sufficiently  to 
refute  the  notion,  and  to  prove  that  the  four  degrees  of  oxidation  of 
sulphur  ought  to  be  expressed  thus :  2  S  +  O,  S  -|-  O,  S  -f  2  O, 
S  +  3  O.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  persubsulphate  of  copper 
tesesjnuch  of  its  value  when  we  compare  it  with  the  stibarseniateSy 
in  which  half  a  volume  of  the  base  is  added  to  the  neutral  arseniates, 
and  in  which  no  explanation  will  make  this  half  disappear. 

2.  Muriaiimmy  muriatic  radicle  (M>.— Though  we  arc  unable 
to  obtaia  this  body  in  a  separate  state,  or  to  combine  iuyith  aiiy 
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other  body  except  oxygen,  we  are  able,  however,  from  the  laws  of 
chemical  proportions,  to  determine  the  weight  of  its  volume :  for 
if  we  compare  the  ditierent  degrees  of  oxidation  of  muriatic  acid 
with  the  composition  of  the  muiiates,  we  find  that  muriatic  acid 
must  be  M  +   2  O.     If,  according  to  one  of  my  experiments 
(Ann.  de  Chim.  Aug.   1811,  p.   155),  100  parts  of  silver  unite 
with  7 '44  parts  of  oxygen ;  and  if  100  parts  of  muriate  of  silver 
be  composed  of  19*035  of  muriatic  acid  and  80*965  of  oxide  of 
silver,  tnen  the  volume  of  muriatic  radicle  will  weigh  139'5G :  but,  . 
on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  the  true  weight  of  a  volume  of 
sulphur,  it  is  possible  that  100  parts  of  silver,  when  oxidated,  absorb 
only  7*36  parts  of  oxygen.    In  that  case  the  muriate  of  silver  will 
cootiiin  19  091  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  volume  of  muriatic  radicle 
will  weigh  as  much  as  162*2.    From  this  it  is  obvious  how  very 
accurately  the  muriate  must  be  analyzed  to  obtain  a  result  by  cal- 
culation which  may  be  depended  on.     It  follows  from  the  determi- 
nation which  I  have  just  stated,  that  the  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the 
muriatic  radicle  at  present  known,  are,  muriatic  acid,  M  +  2  O ; 
oxymuriatic  gas  (hyperopoydum  muriatosum),  M  +  S  O;  euehlorine 
ea&  (hyperoynjdum  muriaticum),  M    -f    4  O ;  oxymuriatic  acid, 
M  -f  8  O.    Is  there  a  combination  M  +  6  O?  and  is  it  an  ox^- 
rnuriatous  a^id  ?     We  know  that  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  im- 
pregnated with  oxymuriatic  gas  has  very  different  properties  from 
'    those  of  a  solution  of  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash.    Does  it  owe  its 
peculiar  properties,  as  those  of  bleaching,  to  Ihe  presence  of  an 
nyper-oxymuriate  of  potash  which  is  decomposed  into  muriate  and 
oxymuriate  by  the  act  of  crystallization  ? 

3.  Phosphoricumf  phosphorus  (P).— In  an  analysis  of  phosphate 
of  lead  (Apn.  de  Chim.  Oct.  1811,  p.  6)  I  found  that  100  parts  of 

Shosphoric  acid  are  neutralized  by  380*56  parts  of  oxide  of  lead, 
f .  Rose  found  that  100  parts  of  phosphorus  absorb^  in  order  to  be 
converted  intp  an  acid.  111  parts  of  oxygen.  This  proves  that  the 
100  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  cannot  contain  more  than  two  times 
|»s  much  oxygen  ais  the  bases  which  neutralize  it.  If  we  consider 
that  the  analysis  of  the  phosphate  of  lead  is  susceptible  of  greater 
exactness  than  an  experiment  to  unite  the  constituents  of  the  acid 
can  hfif  it  ivill  folk>w  that  a  volume  of  phosphorus  ought  to  weigii 
167*512.  If  we  make  the  same  <»lcuUition  frpm  my  analysis  of 
the  phos^tp  of  barytes,  we  obtain  for  the  volume  of  phosphorous 
IGJ'Sf  This  d^terqnination  is  founded  on  the  sttppositk)n  that 
phosphoric  acid  is  P  ,1-  2  O.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  albwed 
to  be  unlikely  tbiit  phosphorous  acid  should  contain  only  a  single 
Volume  of  oxygen,  Davy  ^stablishfss  (Elemepts  of  Chemical  Phi- 
losophy, p.  289,)  that  phpsphoruf  iii  phosphorous  acid  is  cortibiped 
with  half  the  quantity  of  oxygen  witji' which  it  is  combined  in 
phosphoric  acid.  But  as  he  found  that  lOO' parts  of  phosphorus,  in 
order  to  become  phosphorous  acid,  absorb  77  parts  of  oxygen,  one 
would  be  rather  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  oxygen  in  phosphorous 
acid  is  to  that  in  phosphoric  acid  as  2  :  3.    I  have  never  made  any 
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experiments^  either  with  phosphorous  acid,  or  with  the  white  or  red 
oxides  of  phosphorus ;  but  I  should  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
white  oxide  as  P  +  O^  phosphorous  acid  as  P  +  2  O,  and  phos«> 
phoric  acid  as  P  4-  4  O.  The  nature  of  the  red  oxide  is  still 
doubtful,  in  consequence  of  the  opposite  -  conclusions  drawn  by 
Thenard  on  the  one  hand,  and  Vogel  and  Seeback  on  the  other, 
from  4heir  experiments.    ' 

4.  Fluoricam]  fluoric  radicle  (F). — The  volume  of  fluoric  radicle 
might  be  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  muriatic,  if  we 
had  exact  analyses  of  a  sufficient  nupiber  of  fluates.  Different 
chemists  have  analysed  native  fluate  of  lime^,  and  have  obtained  re* 
suits  too  variable  to  put  any  confidence  in  them.  Wenzel  found  it 
a  compound  of  fluate  of  lime  and  fluate  of  alumina.  According  to 
him,  .100  parts  of  fluoric  acid  neutralize  202  parts  of  lime. 
Richter  found  that  lOOpartsof  fluate  of  lime  produce  147*3  parts 
of  sulphate  of  lime.  Thomson  obtained  156*6  parts  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  Klaproth  extracted  123-^  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If 
we  calculate  the  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  sulphate  and 
carbonate,  we  obtain  the  proportion  which  exists  in  the  fluate.  Mr. 
Dalton,  in  ^n  analysis  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  details,  finds 
still  less  lime  in  this  fluate  than  the  other  chemists.  According  to 
these  experiments,  100  parts  of  fluoric  acid  ou^ht  to  combine  with 
200  p^rts  of  lime  according  to  Wenzel,  with  160  according  to 
Richter^  with  191*58  according  to  Thomson,  with  228  according 
to  Klaproth,  and  ^ith  150  according  to  Dalton.  These  differences 
announce  that  the  fluate  of  lime  is  not  always  of  the  same  nature. 
It  probably  always  contains  a  portion  of  triple  fluate  of  lime-and- 
silio^,  which  occasions  this  great  diversify  in  the  analvtical  results. 
.  To  discover  the  capacity  of  saturation  of  fluoric  acid,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  an  artificial  combination  absolutely  pure:  for  example, 
fluate  of  barytes  and  fluate  of  silver.  Mr.  John  Davy  has  examined 
the  gaseous  fluate  of  silica;  and  if  the  composition  of  silica  were 
known  as  exactly  as  that  of  lime,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  the 
constitution  of  the  acid  from  th^t  analysis.  When  I  come  to  spealc 
of  silica,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  more  at  large  the  composi-  - 
tion  of  that  earth. 

All  these  experiments  show  that  fluoric  acid  neutralizes  such  a 
quantity  of  base  that  the  acid  can  only  contain  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
equal  to  that  which  exists  in  the  base.  If  we  take  the  analysis  of 
fluate  of  lime  by  Thomson  as  the  base  of  our  calculation,  the  acid 
ought  to  contain  about  $5  per  cent,  of  oxygen  ;  but  if  we  employ 
the  analysis  of  silicated  fluoric  acid  made  by  Mr.  John  Davy,  the 
acid  ought  to  contain  from  ^S  to  77'^  P^f  cent  of  oxygen.  In 
order  to  determine  how  many  volumes  these  77  P^r  cent,  amount 
to,  we  may  employ  an  experiment  of  Gay-Lussac,  confirmed  by 
Mr.  John  Davy,  according  to  which  1  volume  of  silicated  fluoric  acid 
condenses  2  volumes  ofammoniacal  gas.  The  fluoric  acid  and  silica^ 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  ought  to  contain  equal  volumes  of 
oxygen ;  but  ammonia  contains  the  fourth  part  of  its  volume  of 
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oxygen ;  and  the  2  volumes  of  ammoniacal  gas  contain  half  as 
much  oxygen  In  weight  as  the  quantity  of  silica  which  exists  in  a 
volume  of  silicated  fluoric  acid.  Hence  fluoric  acid  must  contain 
likewise  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  ammonia.  Hence  it  follows  that, 
removing  the  silica,  the  fluate  of  ammonia  renraining  is  composed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  acid  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  base. 

When  we  compare  the  analysis  of  the  gaseous  silicated  fluoric 
acid  with  that  of  the  subfluate  of  ammonia  formed  when  we  sepa- 
rate the  silica  from  the  fluate  of  ammoQia-and-silica,  we  find  that 
the  ammonia  which  comes  in  place  of  the  silica  contains  1-J-  times 
as  much  oxygen  as  the  silica  ;*  and  consequently  in  the  subfluate 
of  ammonia  the  base  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  acid  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  acid  is  combined  with  four  times  as  much 
ammonia  as  in  the  triple  salt._  I  request  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
follow  these  calculations  to  compare  what  I  have  said  here  with  the 
interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  John  Davy  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1812,  and  likewise  with  what  I  say  in  the  sequel  when 
speaking  of  silica. 

As  there  is  such  a  correspondence  in  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
John  Davy,  I  consider  it  as  most  probable  that  fluoric  acid  contains 
nearly  77  parts  of  oxygen  and  23  parts  of  radicle,  and  that  these 
77  parts  are  2  volumes.  Hence  the  volume  of  fluoric  radicle  ought 
to  weigh  almost  exactly  as  60.  If  the  analysis  of  fluate  of  lime  by 
Dr.  Thomson  were  most  exact,  the  radicle  would  weigh  as  high 
as  80.  • 

5.  Boraciaim,  loron  (B), — ^We  know,  from  the  ingenious  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Humphry  JQgvy,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Theriard 
and  Gay-Lussac,  the  natiS^  of  this  body  in  a  separate  state.  Davy 
found  boracic  acid  to  contain  73  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  while  Thenard 
and  Gay-Lussac  affirm  that  it  contains  only  jthe  third  of  its  weight 
of  that  principle.  To  determine  the  composition  of  this  acid,  I 
have  examined  some  of  its  combinations,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
capacity  for  saturation. 

1.  Boracic  add  and  water. — {a,)  A  portion  of  vitrious  and  very 
pure  boracic  acid  was  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  then  crystallized. 
The  crystals  were  dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  exposed  upon  paper 
for  24  hours  to  the  temperature  of  68°.    The  acid  thus  dried  was 


♦  silica  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  48  oxygen  an^  52  silicum.  The  fluate 
.  of  ammonia>aod-silica  is  composed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oxygen  of  the  am- 
monia being],  that  of  the  silica  and  of  the  fluoric  acid  is  each'g.  Now  if  the 
ammonia  replaced  the  silica  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contain  a  quantity  tjf  oxygen 
equal  to  that  in  the  silica  disengaged,  the  oxygen  of  the  whole  ammonia  ought  to 
be  equal  to  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  and  to  the  oxygen  of  the  ammonia  in  the. 
triple  salt;  that  is  to  say,  that  the|oxygen  in  the  base  ought  to  be  to  that  in  the 
acid  &8  3  :  2.  But  as  this  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  chemical  proportion?,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ammonia  which  takes  the  place  of  the  silica  should  contain 
either  4  the  oxygen  in  the  silica,  or  1|  the  oxygen;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the 
neutral  fluate  of  ammonia  the  ammonia  ought  to  contain  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
equal  to  that  in  the  acid,  or  twice  as  much. 
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put  into  a  glass  capsule,  and  exposed  on  a  sand-bath  to  a  heat  con- 
siderably exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  It  lost  22' 1  per  cent,  of 
its  weight.  Being  now  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  by  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  it  lost  still  12*9  per  cent.,  making  the  whole  loss 
S5  per  cent.  Tlie  lid  of  the  crucible  exhibited  traces  of  sublimed 
boracic  acid. — (i.)  I  mixed  10  parts  of  dry  boracic  acid  in  powder 
with  40  parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  had  been  heated  to  redness 
immediately  before.  On  this  mixture  I  poured  water  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  I  evaporated  this  water  slowly  to  dryness,  and  repeated 
this  process  three  times.  The  mass,  after  being  dried  the  fourth 
time,  was  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  it.  The  glass  thus 
formed  weighed  45*6  parts.  Hence  the  40  parts  of  oxide  of  lead 
had  combined  with  5*6  parts  of  boracic  acid,  and  4*4  parts  of  water 
had  been  driven  off.  This  is  exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  boracic 
acid  lost  by  exposure  on  the  sand-bath.  These  experiments  seejn 
to  prove  that  boracic  acid  contains  2  proportions  of  water,  1  of 
which  is  water  of  crystallization,  while  the  other  is  a  base  to  the 
acid.  In  a  moderate  heat  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  but 
the  other  portion  remains.  It  appears  that  by  a  still  stronger  heat 
half  the  water  which  acts  as  a  base  is  disengaged,  leaving  for 
residue  a  superbmas  hydriaiSf  which  is  entirely  decomposed  in  a 
red  heat. 

2.  Borate  of  Ammonia. — ^Tcn  parts  of  borate  of  ammonia, 
crystallized  and  very  pure,  were  dried,  and  put  in  the  state  of 
powder  into  a  small  retort  with  four  times  its  weight  of  pure  lime.  I 
adapted  to  the  retort  a  small  tubulated  receiver  filled  with  caustic 
potash,  and  furnished  with  a  glass  tube  to  allow  the  ammoniacal  gas 
to  escape.  This  tube,  as  well  as  the  receiver,  was  filled  with 
caustic  potash^  and  the  whole  was  exactly  weighed.  I  now  heated 
the  retort  till  the  whole  of  its  contents  was  red-hot,  and  till  the 
disengagement  of  ammoniacal  gas  had  entirely  ceased.  The 
receiver  "and  tube  had  gained  3*173  parts  of  water,  and  the  crucible 
had  lost  6*205  parts  of  its  weight.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  lime 
had  retained  Z'Jdb  parts  of  boracic  acid,  and  ha.d  disengaged  3  032* 
parts  of  ammoniacal  gas:  therefore  borate  of  ammonia  is  com- 
posed of  . 

Boracic  acid 37*95 

Ammonia 30*32 

Water  of  crystallization 31*73 

100*00  - 
Now  30-32  of  ammonia  contain  13*886  of  oxygen,  and  31*73 
of  water  contain  28  parts:  but  13*886  x  2  =  27772;  so  that  the 
water  of  crystallization  constitutes  2  proportions  for  I  of  ammonia. 
According  to  the  result  of  this  experiment,  100  parts  of  acid  are 
combined  with  7^*895  parts  of  ammonia  :  and  if,  asl  have  shown 
in  a  former  essay,  ammonia  contains  45*8  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  these 
79*895  contain  36*59  parts.    Boracic  acid,  then,  caniiot  contain 
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more  than  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base  by  which  it  is  neu- 
tralized. Hence  it  ought  to  contain  73*1^  per  cent,  of  oxygen^ 
which  coincides  sufficiently  with  the  experiment  of  Davy.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  calculate  the  composition  of  boracid  add  from 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  crystallized  acid,  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  will  amount  only  to  69*4  per  cent. 

3.  I  endeavoured  to  verify  the  preceding  aetermination  by  other 
analyses;  as  for  example,  by  analyzing  borate  of  lead  and  borate 
of  bary^es;  but  I  did  not  obtain  satisfactory  results.  Borate  of 
lead  yielded,  in  different  experiments,  from  116  to  118  per  cent  of 
5ulphat«  of  lead;  but  the  liquid  from  which  this  had  been  preci- 
pitated still  contained  lead,  and  I  was  not  able  to  determine  exactly 
how  much.  The  result  was  still  less  satisfactory  when  I  precipi- 
tated a  given  weight  of  nitrate  of  lead  by  borate  of  ammonia, 
because  the  borate  of  lead  formed  is  soluble  in  the  water  employed 
to  wash  it.  Borate  of  barytes  presents  difficulties  still  greater, 
because  boracic  acid  forms  several  compounds  with  barytes,  all  of 
»:hich  contain  more  acid  in  proportion  than  the  alkaline  borates  by 
means  of  which  they  are  formed.  These  borates  are  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  these  solutions  carbonic  acid  decomposes 
them,  precipitating  carbonate  of  barytes.  Borate  of  barytes  formed 
by  precipitating  muriate  of  barytes  by  means  of  borate  of  ammonia, 
and  well  washed,  was  deprived  of  its  combined  water  by  exposure 
to  beat :  100  parts  of  this  borate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid,  produced  63*92  parts  of  sulphate  of 
barytes,  equivalent  to  41*93  of  barytes;  that  is  to  say,  that   100 

erts  of  boracic  acid  had  been  combined  with  7^*2  parts  of  barytes. 
we  consider  the  borate  of  ammonia  as  neutral,  this  borate  of 
barytes  is  a  superborate  in  which  the  acid  contains  10  times  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  base ;  that  is  to  say,  in  wliich  the  base  is  combined 
with  five  times  as  much  acid  as  in  the  neutral  borate.  By  analysing 
in  the  same  way  A^e  precipitate  obtained  from  muriate  of  barytes 
by  common  borax,  I  obtained  from  100  parts  of  calcined  borate  of 
barytes  85  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  In  this  borate  100  parts  of 
«cid  are  united  with  126 parts <tf  barytes;  that  is  to  say,. that  the 
acid  ought  to  contain  six  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base.  The 
base,  of  course,,  is  combined  with  three  times  as  much  acid  as  in 
the  neutral  bpi^te.  These  two  borates  are  soluble  in  water;  but 
%he  second  is  much  more  .so  than  the  first.  Boiling  water  dissolves 
little  more  tl^an  cold  water ;  and  the  small  surplus  falls  in  the  state 
of  a  white  powder  without  any  appearance  of  crystallization  :  even 
when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  no  crystals  are  formed ;  and  if  the 
(evaporation  be  performed  in  an  open  vessel,  flocks  fall  which  coifi^st 
partly  of .  carbonate,  partly  of  borate  of  barytes.  I  thought  it  worth 
while  to  relate  these  experiments,  in  order  to  show  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  borate  of  ammonia,  and  to 
make  known  spme  of  these  borates,  hitherto  scarcely  examined. 
From  the  preceding  .experiments,  I  conceive  we  may  conclude 
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that  boracic  acid  contains  73*18  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  tbat 
these  73- 1 8  constitute  two  volumes.  'The  acid,  then,  is  B  +  2  O ; 
and  a  volume  of  radicle  must  weigh  73*273. 

6.  Cctrhonicwnj  carbon  (C). — M.  Biot  has  ascertained  by  delicate 
and  exact  experiments  that  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen,  compared 
with    that  of  atmosphericar  air,  is    1*10359  to   1;  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  same  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  1*51961.   Hence 
it  follows  that  carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  7^*62  of  oxygen  and 
27*38  of  carbon.     M.  de  Saussure  has  determined  the  weight  of 
oxygen   gas  1*10562,  from  which  it  follows  that  carbonic  acid 
ought  to  contain  72*75  of  oxygen ;  and,  finally,  Saussure  found,  by 
a  direct  experiment,  that  when  very  pure  charcoal,  obtained  by 
exposing  oil  of  rosemary  to  a  strong  beat,  is  employed,  27*12  parts 
of  charcoal  form  100  of  carbonic  acid,  which  ought,  therefore,  to 
contain  72*88  of  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  already  that 
in  the  carbonates  the  acid  contains  either  twice  or  four  times  as 
much  acid  as  the  base.     From  this  it  follows  that  carbonic  acid 
ought  to  contain  either  2  or  4  volumes  of  oxygen.  The  circumstance  ' 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  contains  exactly  four  times  as  much  exygen 
as  the  same  bulk  of  ammonia,  appears  very  favourable  to  the  opinion 
that  carbonic  acid  contains  four  volumes  of  oxygen.    But  there  are 
other  considerations  which  render  that  idea  les^s  probable.    We 
know,  for  example,  that  oxygen  gas,  in  combining  with  the  .quan- 
tity of  carbon  requisite  to  produce  carbonic  o»de,  doubles  exactlj 
ks  ordinary  volume.    It  appears  here  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
Additional  volume  is  carbon ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  experiments 
hitherto  made  to  suppose  that  oxygen  gas  in  combining  with  half  its 
volume  of  carbon  should  experience  an  expansion  equal  to  the  half 
of  its  own  volume.     We  know  several  examples  where  two  gases 
combine  without  undergoing  any  contraction  in  their  volume :  we 
know  likewise  a  great  many  instances  where  two  gases  in  combining 
contract  half  their  volume,  or  even  more ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know, 
wc  are  not  acquainted  with  any  example  of  two  gaseous  bodies 
dilating  when  they  combine.     Hence  we  must  conclude  that  car<^ 
bonic  oxide  is  C  +  O,  and  carbonic  acid  C  +  2  O.    Bendes,if  we 
consider  ^the  imperfectly  acid  properties  of  carbonic  acid,    it  is 
reasonable   to  consider  as  supercarbonates  those  combinations  in 
which  the  acid  contains  four  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base^ 
and  as  neutral  carbonates,  those  in  which  it  contains  twioe  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  base,  as  the  carbonates  of  lime,  barytes,  lead^  &c.  (I 
refer  here  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  this  subject  in  the  Ann.  de 
Chim.  ^ept.  1811,  p.  264.) .  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Although  the  determinations  df  the  composition  of  thb  acid 
stated  above  must  be  very  exact,  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  verification 
by  means  of  an  analysis  of  carbonate  of  lead,  would  be  very  inte- 
resting. I  found,  however,  that  the  analysis  of  this  salt,  though 
extremely  simple,  is  attended  with  difficulties  which  render  it  less 
exact  than  the  determinations  above  stated.  These  difficulties  are 
owing  to  the  great  readiness  ^iih  which  carbonate  of  leadcombia^ 
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with  organic  or  volatile  matter,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
water  absolutely  free :  even  the  alkaline  carbonates  employed  to 
precipitate  it  contain  such  matters.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  I  was  unable  to  obtain  carbonate  of  lead  whose  carbonic  acid, 
when  distilled,  had  not  an  empyreuroatic  odour.  1  shall  state, 
however,  those  experiments  which  were  th6  most  successful. 

I  dissolved  pure  nitrate  of  lead  in  water  distilled  over  again  in  a 
glass  alembic,  and  I  divided  this  solution  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  was  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  other  by 
the  carbonate  of  soda.  I  found  it  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  to  digest  the  precipitate  in  this  excess, 
otherwise  a  portion  of  subnitrate  of  lead  at  a  maximum  is  always 
formed,  and  the  precipitate  when  decomposed  by  heat  yields 
towards  the  end  of  the  process  red  vapours  of  nitrous  acid  gas,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  a£fect  the  result.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia 
employed  had  been  prepared  from  the  purest,  most  colourless,  and 
transparent  sal-ammoniac  that  I  could  procure  by  distilling  it  with 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  heated  to  redness  just  before  it  was  mixed 
with  the  sal-ammoniac.  In  (\ne  of  these  experiments  I  had  sublimed 
the  sal-ammoniac  in  a  glass  vessel  before  mixing  it  with  the  carbonate 
of  lime  :  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  carbonate 
of  lead  obtained  by  means  of  this  carbonate  of  ammonia  gave  out 
a  carbonic  acid  when  heated,  which  smelled  distinctly  of  the  oil  of 
hartshorn.  A  very  small  quantity,  however,  oJF  this  oil  must  have 
been  sufficient  to  produce  the  smell :  for  the  result  of  the  analysis 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  differe  very  little  from  that  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  soda  employed  was 
prepared  from  a  very  pure  supertartrate  of  soda.  Hence  it  con- 
tained neither  potash,  nor  sulphate,  nor  muriate  of  soda.  The 
carbonate  of  lead  obtained  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda  yielded 
a  carbonic  acid  which  had  less  odour  than  the  other,  but  which^was, 
notwithstanding,  mixed  with  something  empyreumatic. 

To  analyse  these  two  carbonates  I  dried  them  thoroughly  on  a 
sand-bath  in  a  heat  much  above  212°.  I  theh  put  them  into  small 
retorts,  which  were  exactly  weighed,  and  which  terminated  in  glass 
tubes  filled  with  pieces  of  melted  muriate  of  lime.  These  tubes 
were  likewise  carefully  weighed  before  the  experiment.  The  retorts 
were  then  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  heated  till  the  oxide  of  lead 
melted.  From  these  two  precipitates  I  obtained  the  following 
results : — 

Precipitate  by  '  Ditto  by 

carbonate  of  soda.  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Carbonic  acid 16-442 16*447 

Oxide  of  lead 83-333 83-333 

Moisture 0-225  . .  ♦ 0-220 


I 


100-000  lOO-OCO 

The  difference  between  these  two  results  is  too  small  to  merit 
any  attention ;  yet  the  empyreumatic  odour  of  the  disengaged  gas 
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shows  that  they  are  not  absolutely  exact.  If  we  take  them  for  the 
base  of  our  calculation,  we  find  that  lOO  of  carbonic  acid  combines 
urith  506-83  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  oxide  contains  S6*24  parts  of 
oxygen:  but  36*24  x  2  =  72*43.  Tliis  approaches  very  near- the 
determinations  given  above. 

M.  Chevreul  has  lately  found,  by  repeating  some  of  my  experi- 
ments on  the  salts  of  lead,  that  carbonate  of  lead  leaves  for  residue 
83*65  parts  of  oxide  of  lead.  Hence  it  follows  that,  neglecting 
the  humidity,  which  is  very  trifling,  it  contains  16*35  paits  of 
carbonic  acid :  but  as  M.  Chevreul  prepared  his  carbonate  of  lead 
by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  solution  of 
subnitrate  of  lead,  it  is  probable  that  it  contained  some  subnitrate 
of  lead  at  a  maximum  ;•  at  least  i  have  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
Even  when  I  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  a  solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate,^  though  well  washed  with  boiling 
water,  contained  a  portion  of  subacetate  of  lead  at  a  maximum 
sulBciently  great  to  reduce  a  part  of  the  oxide  lo  the  metallic  state 
when  I  decomposed  the  carbonate  by  heat. 

If  we  adopt  as  most  exact  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid  as 
determined  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases  ascertained  by  Bior, 
the  volume  of  carlx>n  will  weigh  75*4 :  if  we  adopt  Saussure's 
experiments,  it  will  weigh  74-914;  if  mine,  7^'^f  if  that  of 
Chevreul,  73*6 

7.  Nzlriatrrif  radicle  of  azote  (N). — I  have  proved  in  a  former 
paper  that  nitric  acid  is  composed  of  11*71  of  nitric  radicle  and 
88*29  of  oxygen ;  and  that  nitric  acid  is  N  -f  6  O.  Hence  the 
volume  oi  rdtricum  must  weigh  7^*451.  If  we  calculate  the 
weight  of  nitricum  from  the  weight  of  oxygen  and  azotic  gases, 
the  last  of  which  contains  half  its  volume  of  .oxygen  gas,  it  will  be 
found  to  weigh  only  7^*5.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of 
this  diflerence :  for  very  little  variation  in  the  base  of  these  calcu* 
lations  produces  a  great  difference  in  the  result.  If,  for  example, 
in  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of  azotic  gas  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  oxygen  gas  and  atmospherical  air,  we  make  the  volume- 
of  azote  in  air  too  small,  the  calculation  will  give  the  weight  of 
nitricum  too  small.  On  the  other  hand,  if  100  parts  of  nitrate  isf 
lead  were  to  give  67*4  parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  instead  >t)f  67*3  or 
67/31,  the  volume  of  nitricum  would  be  exactly  7b'5.  Perhaps 
both  methods  are  to  a  certain  amount  inaccurate. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  azote,  or  the  sub-oxide  of 
nitricum,  is  composed  of  N  +  O;  nitrous  oxide,  of  N  +  2  O; 
nitric  oxide,  or  nitrous  gas,  ofN  4-  3  O;  nitrous  acid,  of  N  +  40; 
and  nitric  acid,  of  N  +  €  ().  The  oxides  of  nitricum  are  the  first 
series  of  oxides  of  which  we  know  all  the  degrees.  ^  The  radicle /Off 
ammonia,  as  I  have  shewn  in  a  preceding  dissertation,  is  composed 
of  N  -f  6  H.    May  it  be  considered  as  a  compound  metal  ? 

8.  Hydrogeniumj  Aydro^en  (H).— We  know,  that  water  is  com- 
posed of  2  volumes  of  hydrpgen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen.  Accord- 
ing to  the  specific  gravity  of  these  g«ses  detennined  bv^  Blot,  the 
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volume  6tf  hydrogen  weighs  6*6tt6.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
determination  of  Gay  Lussac  (MemJC  Arcueil,  ii.  285)  be  not  an 
error  of  the  press,  it  would  make  the  volume  of  hydrogen  to  weigh 
7*65.  It  is  only  in  organic  nature  that  we  become  acquainted  with 
other  degrees  of  oxidation  of  hydrogen  besid^  water.  In  ammonia 
6  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  combined  with  1  volume  of  oxygen : 
in  oxalic  acid  1  volume  of  hydrogen  is  combined  with  18  volumes 
of  oxygen* 


Article  VI. 

On  the  Structwe  of  Crystals  from  Spherical  Particles  of  Matter. 
ByMr.N.LLarkin. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 
silt, 

Thb  handsome  manner  in  which  you  introduced  my  former 
communication  encourages  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  properties 
I  have  since  discovered  peculiar  to  the  tetrahedrat  pile  of  spheres. 

That  a  rhomboidal  dodecahedron  may  be  formed  from  a  cube  by 
application  of  quadrangular  pyramids  to  each  face  is  known.  I 
attempted  to  construct  it  of  spheres  on  that  principle,  and  found 
that  a  cube  of  three  spheres  on  each  edge  was  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  dodecahedron  by  applying  at  each  foce  a  quad- 
rangular pyramid  of  five  spheres ;  so  that  each  of  the  four  spheres 
composing  the  base  may  stand  against  the  side  of  the  cube  instead 
of  being  opposite  to  the  angles :  the  result  was  unexpected,  for  it 
proved,  when  completed,  to  be  an  octobedron  with  a  single  sphere 
on  each  foce,  agreeing  in  that  general  property  with  the  cube 
described  in  my  former  paper :  the  difierence  is  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  octohedrons.  In  the  cube  the  octobedron  has  two  spheres 
on  each  edge :  in  the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron  it  has  fiv^. 

I  have  likewise  succeded  in  forming  the  twenty-four  sided 
figure  common  to  tlie  white  garnet,  from  a  rhomb(Hdal  dodecahe<» 
dron,  which  was  constructed  from  an  octobedron  having  thirteen 
spheres  on  each  edge  3  it  proved  to  be  a  canted  cube  with  a  single 
sphere  on  each  of  the  triangular  feces,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
quiidrangular  pyramid  on  each  of  its  square  faces. 

The  following  properties  of  those  figures  in  their  first  rudiments,, 
which  have  been  hitherto  formed  of  spheres,  acceding  to  the 
tetrahedral  structure,  may  be  worth  reciting.  The  tetrahedron, 
octobedron,  and  rhomboid,  are  the  most  simple,  having  no  u>ther 
spheres  than  those  which  form  their  solid  angles;  the  first  two  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  properly  be  called  simple,  and  have  nothing 
apparently  in  common  but  their  faces ;  the  third  may  be  considered 
as  two  of  tbe  first  joined  base  to  base,  <»'  as  one  of  the  second  with 
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a  sphere  on  each  of  two  opposite  faces.  The  n«xt  in  order  is  the 
cube,  which  is  two  tetrahedrons,  whose  solid  angles  mutually  pro- 
trude through  each  other's  faces,  having  an  octohedron  in  their 
centres  common  to  both ;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  an  octohedron 
or  rhomboid  with  a  sj^here  on  each  face :  the  rhomboidal  dodecahe- 
dron partakes  of  a  degree  of  simplicity  with  the  above  figures,  in 
having  its  surfece  marked  out  by  a  point  at  each  solid  angle,  and 
having  none  but  them  to  designate  its  edges :  t)ie  last  figure  I  have 
discovered  deviates  from  the  above  simplicity,  in  having  some 
intermediate  spheres  between  its  solid  angles  to  mark,  its  edges — ^it 
may  be  remarked  that  every  sphere  that  is  completely  enveloped  in 
^  this  structure  is  surrounded  by  twelve  in  the  form  of  a  canted  cube. 
The  formulas  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  s])heres  necessary 
to  make  any  of  the  ^bove  figures  may  be  serviceable:  let  the 
number  of  spheres  on  the  edge  of  the  required  figure  ss  n;  then 

the  tetrahedron  t=  "'•^^"'^^*,  the  octohedron  =  ^^^^^J^^^ 


Article   VII. 

Astronomical  and  Magnetical  Observations  ai  Haohwy  tVick. 
By  Col.  Beaufoy. 

Latitade,  5P  SS'  40"  North.     Lonsitude  West  in  Tim«  ^-f^ 

fmm.«:nnnf  S^vP  S^""  ^^  ^1'"  Mcau  Time. 

Immersion  of  J Vf ^^    ^^    20    Apparent  Time. 

The  unillominated  pert  of  the  moon's  disk  was  well  defined,  the 
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—  n%  the  rhomboid  =»  ?i',  the  cube  =r  n'  -f-  «  —  H  *  X  3  «. 
Let  71  represent  the  number  of  spheres  on  the  edge  of  the  cube  in 
what  follows ;  then  the  number  of  spheres  on  the  edge  of  the 
'  largest  tetrahedron  contained  in  the  cube  s  {2  n  —  1 ;  the  number 
on  the  edge  of  the  contained  octohedron  or  rhomboid  =s  n,  being 
always  the  same  as  the  cube.  Hence  the  contained  rhomboid  is  :s 
71^  I  and  the  remaining  spheres  necessary  to  make  the  rhomboid  a 
cube  will  be  s=  n  —  ll  ^  X  3  n,  which  may  be  considered  a  square 
prism. 

The  relation  between  the  rhomboid  and  the  cube  shows  that  the 
Equiaxe  of  Haliy  might  be  easily  constructed  from  a  rhomboid 
formed  of  oblate  spheroids,  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Woi- 
iaston  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  1813. 

In  hopes  that  the  above  remarks  may  eventfially  prove  useful  to 
crystallography,  your  insertion  of  them  in  the  Annals  ofPhUosep/n/ 
will  greatly  oblige. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Somen'  Town^  Mndon,  Dec.  14,  1813.  N*  I.  LaRKINS, 
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Mametical  Observations* 


[Jan. 


disappearance  of  the  star  iostantaneous,  and  it  retained  its  bright- 
ness without  any  sensible  diminution  till  the  immersion. 

Magne'tical  Observalions. 

1813. 


Morning  Observ. 

Noon  Observ. 

Evening  Observ. 

Month. 

• 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Nov.    18 

8h  30' 

24*   17' 

10" 

~h  — ' 

^O    f 

// 

Ditto  20 

8    30 

24     15 

54 

—    

—    — 



^ 

Ditto  21 

d    45 

24     15 

00 

1     55 

24  eo 

48 

Ditto  22 

—    — 

— .    — 

— 

I     55 

24     19 

25 

§•3 

Ditto  23 

8     45 

24     18 

00 

1     65 

24    20 

58 

Ditto  24 

8    45 

24     16 

42 

1     55 

24    20 

86 

Ditto  25 

8     57 

24     17 

54 

2    05 

24     20 

14 

-So 

Ditto  26 

9    00 

24     16 

43 

2    05   84     19 

14 

B   S 

Ditto  27 

8    45 

24     17 

14 

1     55   24     19 

22 

•a  a 

Ditto  28 

8    45   24     17 

34 

1     47    24     19 

58 

ll 

Ditto  29 

8    45  ,24     18 

48 

1     52   24     17 

04 

VHto  SO 

8    30  24     16 

4ii 

1     55  24     18 

37 

Q 

.Mean  of        T  Morning  at  8^  42' Variation  24*  17' 

Observations     <Noon  at  1  54.,...  Ditto  24  20 

in  Nov.        (J  Iwoning  at  —  — Ditto  —  — 

r  Morning  at  8  45 Ditto  24  15 

DiUoinOct.    ^  Noon  at  1  59 Ditto  24  22 

(_  Evening  at-—  — iMtto  —  «— 

{Morning  at  8  63 Ditto  24  15 

Noon  at  2  02 Ditto  24  22 

Evening  at  6  03 Ditto  24  16 

{Morning  at  8  44 Ditto  24  15 

Noon  at  2  02.....  Ditto  24  23 

Evening  at  7  05 Ditto  24  16 

{Morning  at  8  37 Ditto  24  14 

Noon  at  1  50 Ditto  24  23 

Evening  at  7  08 Ditto  /  24  13 

{Morning  at  8  30 Ditto  24  12 

Noon  at  1  S3 Ditto  24  22 

Evening  at  7  04 Ditto  24  16 

TMorning  at  8  22, Ditto  24  12 

Ditto  in  May.  <{  Noon  at  1  37 Ditto  24  20 

(^Evening  at  6  14 Ditto  24  13 

r Morning  at  8  31  .....  Ditto  24  09 

Ditto  in  April.<{  Noon  at  0  69  . . . ..  Ditto  24  21 

(,  Evening  at  6  46 Ditto  24  16 


—  Notobs. 
Not  obn. 
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West. 


West. 


West. 


W€»t. 
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Bolanic  Memoranda  tend  LocaKtilisi 
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Magmetkal  Observations  continued* 

Month. 

Morains  Obserr. 

Noon  Obserr. 

Evening  Obser?. 

Itonr. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

ilonr. 

Viiriatioti. 

Dec;      1 

S**  55' 

8*  18'    05" 

lii  55' 

24»   18'   56" 

i>itto    S 

8    45 

24    18    00 

1     50 

84    20    20 

Qitto    S 

8    50 

U    93    48 

2     15 

24    29    35 

Ditto    4 
Ditto    5 

8    55 

8    50 

24     19     17 
24    20    56 

1.' 

1     55 

24    22    41 

Ditto    6 

8    50 

24    17    48 

1     55 

24     19    20 

§^ 

Ditto    7 

8    65 

24     16    39 

2    05 

24    80     10 

*s 

Ditto    9 

8    55 

24     16    56 

1     55 

24    81     36 

Ditto  10 

8    90 

24    17    43 

1    55 

24    80    20 

1^ 

Ditto  11 

8    50 

24     18    02 

1     50 

24    80    44 

a  S 

Ditto  12 

8    05 

2*     16     17 

1     45 

24    19     14 

Ditto  13 

8    00 

21     18    15 

»    00 

84    18    34 

Ditto  14 

8    55 

24     18    38 

1     55 

24    19    50 

Ditto  15 

8    50^ 

24    15    40 

1     45 

84    88    31 

Ditto  16 
Ditto  17 

1     50   24    18     15 
1     d5  '24     16    57 

8    50 

I24    15    50 

Id  taking  the  mean  of  the  morning  observations  for  the  inonth  of 
KoTember,  the  extraordinary  variation  on  the  1  ith  is  not  included. 

On  December  the  2d  the  needle  vibrated  between  six  and  sevea 
Dainutes  \  and  during  the  night  it  blew  vety  hard  from  the  eastward. 

%>•;*  f^iii.n  J  Between  noon  of  the  Ist  Nov.)  ^.^^ji  ..^k^. 
Ram  fallen  J  Between  n«oa  of  the  Ist  Dec.  \  ^  ^  **«*'"• 

Evaporation  dnringthe  same  period,  1*85  inclMs, 


Article  VllJ. 

^9tamc  MeTnontnda  and  Loccdities.      Communicated   bjr    Mr. 
Winch,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ISalicornia  Procumbbns.  Eng.  iBot.  t.  2475.  Salt  marshes  at 

&iltholm>  near  Hartlepool,  Durhaita  ^  Mr.  J.  Backhouse,  jun. : 

and  on  Tyne  and  Wear ;  N.  I.  W. 
Salicornia  Fruticosa.     Shoreham  Harbour,   Sussex.      Specimen 

from  Mr.  Borrer» 
tiippuris  Vulgaris.    Ponds  at  Copgrove;  Y.;  and  King's  Park, 

Edinburgh;  N.  L  W. 
ChaiH  Nidifica.    Eng.  Bot.  t.   1703.    At  Cocken-on-the-Wear. 

Weighiirs  Herbarium. 
Chara  Flexilis.    Rivulet  at  the  west  end  of  Giggleswick  Tarn,  and 

in  stagnant  waters  near  Little  Tarn;  IT. :  Mr.  Windsor.    Near 
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Yarmouth;   Mr.  Turner:    mouth  of  the  rivulet  at  Goswick, 

Northumberland ;  Thompson. 
Zostera  Marina.    Growing  on  the  shore  at  Inverary.  '  Among  the 

rejectamenta  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland  and 

Durham.    N.  I.  W. 
Ligustrum  Vulgare.     Hedges  about  Dorking,  Surrey;  N.  I.  W.. 

St,  Vincent's  Rocks,  Bristol ;  Mr.  Thompson. 
Circoea  Alpina.    Var.  «  between  Keswick  and  Lodore.    Var.  0  on 

the  hill  si4es  in  Ashness  Gill,  Cumberland ;  N.  I.  W. 
Veronica  Spicata,  naturalized.      On  the  walb  about  St*  John's 

College,  Cambridge;  N.  I.  W. 
Veronica  Hybrida.      Str  Vincent^s  Rocks,  at  the  Giant's  Hole,. 

behind  the  Hot  Wells  ;  Mr.  Thompson. 
Veronica  S^xatilis.    Glen  Tilt,  north  of  Blair  Athol;  N.  I.  W. 

Observed  in  1801. 
Veronica  Alpina.     On  Ben  Lawer's ;  N,  I.  W. 
Veronica  Serpyllifqlia,  j9;    Fi.  Brit.  V.  humifiisa;   Dickson:  on 

Ben  Lawer's  Breadalbane,  Cheviot,  Northumberland;  N.  I.  W. 
Veronica  Scutellata.  At  Hill  Close  Carr^  Durham ;  Mr.  Robsoa.. . 
Veronica  Montana.      High    ridge    wood    near  Settle;  Y. ;  Mr. 

Windsor  :  Leith  Wood  and  sea  banks  near  Bristol ;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son; woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  frequent.  N.  I.  W. 
Plnguicula  Lusitanica.    Nutshaling  Common  and  Town  Hill  Com- 
mon,  Hants;   Mr.    Jos.    Woods:    Gallqway,   Scotland;    Mr. 

M'Richie. 
Pinguicula  Vulgaris.    WallJsi,  in  the  Histoiy  of  Northumberland, 

observes,  ^'  Therq  is  a  variety  in  mountainous  boggy  meadows, 

with  a  very  large  flower  of  a  duller  purple,  and  a  remarkable  long^ 

spur.*'     Can  this  be  Pinguicula  Grandiflora,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2184? 

N.I.W. 
Utricularia  Vulgaris.    Pond  in  the  Bull  close,  Ripon;  Y. ;  Mr. 

Brunton. 
Utricularia  Intermedia.     Eng.  Bot.  t.  2^89.     In  Prestwick  Carr, 

Northumberland.     This  is  the  U.  Miner  of  the  Northumberland 

and  Durham  Guide,  p.  3.     N,  L  W. 
Utricularia  Minor.     Scotland ;    Mr«  G.  Donn :  Burgh  Common, 

Suffolk  ;  Mr.  J.  Woods. 
Lycopus  Europffius.  By  the  Mole  at  Brockham,  Sjurrey ;  N.  I.  W. 

by  the  Avon  at  Bath  ;  Mr.  Thompson. 
Salvia  Verbenaca.  *   On   Brandon   Hill^  and  below   St.  Vincept*s 

Rocks,  Bristol;  Mr.  Thompson. 
Valeriana  Rubra.     Near  Dartford,  Kent,.  1802;  N.I.W. 
Valeriana  Pyrenaica.     Eng.  Bot.  t.   1591.      Woods  near  Edia- 

burgh ;  Mr.  tlookei*. 
Valeriana  Locusta.      In    Heaton  Dean;    N. :    about    Dorkii^ 

Surrey ;  N.  L  W.        ' 
Valeriana  Dentata.      Fields  about  Box  Hill  and  Juniper  Hil^ 

Surrey;  N.  I,  W. 
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Cmcus  Vernus.     Harlestone,  Norfolk  ;  Mr.  Turner^ 
Iris  Foetidissima,     Near  Ripon  ;  Y. ;  Mr.  Brunton. 
Iris  Germanica/  blue   flowered   irrs.     In   boggy  places,  bnt  not 
common ;    Wallis's   History    of  Northumberland.     If   WalHs 
observed  any  blue  flowered  iris  in  this  couniy,  it  must  have  beeil 
iris  foetidissima ;  N.  I.  W. 
Schcenus  Mariscus.    Conzyc  Tarn,  near  Kendal^  Westmoreland  j 

Mr.  Windsor. 
Scho&nus   Nigricans.     Highlands,    frequent;  N.  I.  W.  :    Bargh 
Comnion,  Suffolk ;  and  Town  Hill  Common,  iHants ;  Mt*.  J. 
Woods:  Bagshot  Heath >  Mr.  Dickson :  between   Preston  and 
Swinton ;  Y. ;  Mr.  Windsor. 
Schcenus  Compressus.    Ditches  near  GigglesWick  Tarn,  and  banks 
of   the   rivulet  opposite  Gordale   House;  Y.;    Mr.  Windsor* 
Near  Yarmouth  j  Mr.  Turner  :  Bagshot  Heath  and  Sydenharii 
Cortimon ;  Mr.  Gtbult. 
Schoeniis  Rufus.      Thornton  Lock,   East  Lothian,   and  Isle  of 

Arran  5  Mr.  M'Kay. 
Schcenus  Albus.     About  Southampton ;  M.  J.  Woods. 
Schcenus  Fuscus.     Erig.  Bot.  t.  1575.     Cromlyn  Bog,  near  Swan- 
sea ',  Mr.  E.  Forster :  Kerry,  Galway,  Ireland ;  Mr.  J.  T.  M^K&y. 
Scirpus  Multieaulis.  Chorley  Common,  near  London ;  Mr.  Groult : 
banks   of  tht  Derweft't^ater    Lake^  Cumberland ;  N.  1.  W. : 
Burgh  Common,  Suffolk ;  Mr.  J.  Woods. 
Scirpus   Pauciflorus.  '  Nutshaling  Town  Hill,  and  Netley  Com- 
mons, Hants;    Mr.  J.   Woods,   Dropmore    Common,  Bucks, 
dkto:  Giggleswick  Tarn  5  Y.;  Mr.  Windsor. 
Scirpus  Acicularis.      Wanstead   Park,    Essex;    Mr.  fe.   Forster: 
Lochclunie,  Scotland,  N.  I.  W. :  Giggleswick  Tarn,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  East  Beck  5  Y. ;  Mr.  Windsor. 
Scirpus  Fluitans.    Near  Yarmouth ;  Mr.  Hooker  :  Staveley,  Carrs ; 
Y.  ;  Mr.  Brunton  :  Sales  Moor,  near  Manchester;  Mr.  Kobson : 
Pond  at  Forest  Hall,  Northumberland ;  N.  I.  W. 
Scirpus  Glaucus.    Eng.  Bot.  t.  2321  :  Marshes  at  Dyke  House, 

near  Hartlepool ;  Durham  :  Mr.  J.  Backhouse. 
Scirpus  Carinatus.    Eng.  Bot.  t.  1973  :  Battersea  Fields,  Surrey; 

Mr.  Groult. 
Scirpus  Treqttenter,  a.    Banks  of  Thaihes  above  London  :    Mr. 

Groult. 
Scirpus  Sylvaticus.    Banks  below  Rangill  in  Bolland ;  Y. ; .  Mr. 
Windsoir.     By  the  Mol6  at  Brockham  and  Betchworth  Park, 
Surrey ;  N.  I.  W.    Ditches  about  Smockall  Wood,  near  Bath ; 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Eriophorum  Polystachion.     Bogs  opposite  Foal  Foot,  and  North 

East  side  of  Giggleswick  Tarn ;  Mr.  Windsor. 
Erit)phorum  Alpinum.     Restanant  Moss,  near  Forfax  3  Mr.  M*Kay. 
Phalaris  Phleoides.     Cambridgeshire ;  Mr.  Groult. 
Alopecurus  Bulbosus.    Weymouth  5  Mr,  Groult. 
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Alopecurus  Fulvus.  Eng.  Bot*  1. 1467*  Swardenston^  four  miles 
from  Norwich ;  Mr.  Hooker. 

Milium  Leadigerum.  Groom  Bridge  and  other  places  about  Hast- 
ings, Sussex ;  Mr.  J.  Woods. 

Agrostis  Paoicea.  Eng.  Bot.  Phieum  Erinitum,  Fl.  Brit.  Ditches 
at  Halstoiv,  Kent ;  Rev.  J.  Fenwick. 

Agrostis  Spica  Venti.  Fields  at  Old  Windsor,  Berks:  on  the 
Windmill  Hills,  Gateshead,  Durham  :  by  the  road  near  North 
Shields  and  St.  Anthons,  Northumberland;  N.  I.  W. :  Cop- 
grove  ;  y. ;  Rev,  Mr.  Dalton.    Near  London  ;  Mr,  Groult. 

Agrostis  Stolonifera.  Eng.  Bot.  1. 1532.  On  the  sea  coast  and  in 
salt  marshes.    This  grass  puts  opt  strong  sharp  pointed  shoots 

.  Wider  eround^  as  well  as  runners  on  the  surface.  When  in  seed 
its  panicle  is  collapsed ;  N.  I.  W. 

Agrostis  Alba.  Eng.  Bot,  t.  1 189.  By  every  ditch  and  road  side, 
&c.  &c.  Throws  out  runners  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Its 
panicle  expanded  when  in  seed.  This  b  the  Irish  Fiorin  I  am 
certain,  having  cultivated  plants  which  were 'brought  from  the 
fields  of  Dr.  Richardson  at  Moy. 

Agrostis  Canina.  This,  in  its  autumnal  state,  is  Agrostis  Fascicu- 
laris,  of  Curtis ;  N.  L  W. 

Agrostis  Vulgaris,  y ;  Fl.  Brit.  Agrostis  Pumila ;  Lightfoot.  An 
annual  plant,  and  no  variety  of  A.  Vulgaris ;  N.  I.  W. 

Agrostis  Vulgaris,  i\  Fl.  Brit.  Certainly  A.  Pallida  with  p.  128^ 
t.  22  •  N.  I.  W^. 

Aira  Cristata. '  Box  Hill,  Surrey ;  N.  L  W. 

Aira  Leidgata.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2102.  Banks  of  Wear  above  Low 
PalUon,  Durham,  Sp.  from  Miss  Pemberton. 

(2b  ht  continued,) 


Article  IX. 

Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies. 

ROYAL    SOCISTY. 

On  Thursday,  the  25tfa  of  November,  the  Bakerian  lecture,  on 
some  electro-chenucal  phenomena,  by  Mr.  Brande,  was  read.  The 
identity  of  Voltaic  and  common  electricity  was  first  shown  in  1801, 
by  Dr.  WoUaston.  The  object  of  the  present  lecture  was  to  point 
out  various  other  instances  in  which  common  electficity  exhibits  the 
same  phenomena  as  Voltaic.  It  is  well  known  that  when  bodies 
are  exposed  to  tlie  action  of  the  Voltaic  battery,  oxygen  and  acids 
are  attracted  by  the  positive  end ;  and  alkalies,  metals,  and  com- 
bustibles, by  the  negative  end  of  the  battery.  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
found  that  when  the  flame  of  a  candle  was  placed  between  two 
excited  balls,  the  negative  ball  was  much  more  heated  than  the 
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positive.  This  was  explained  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  certain 
substances  transmit  only  one  kind  of  electricity.  But  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Brande  that  it  was  more  probably  owing  to  the  carbonacioos 
matter  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  beings  as  in  the  Voltaic  biUtery^ 
attracted  by  the  negative  ball.  Accordingly^  a  set  of  experiments 
were  made^  wiiich  confirmed  this  idea.  The  flame  of  phosphorus 
was  most  attracted  to  the  pa<)itive  ball^  which  of  course  became 
hottest.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  flame  of  burning  sulphur. 
The  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  was  attracted  to  the  negative  ball ;  that 
of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  to  the  positive.  Carbonic  oxide  flan>e 
was  scarcely  attracted  to  either.  Oleflant  gas  was  rather  attracted 
to  the  negative,  while  the  flame»  of  phosphureted  hydrogen  was 
attracted  to^the  positive  ball.  Benzoic  acid  sublimed  was  attractj^l 
to  the  positive  ball,  but  its  flame  to  the  negative.  Bnrning  camphor 
was  in  like  manner  attracted  to  the  negative  ball.  These  and 
several  other  experiments  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brande; 
though  some  phenomena  occurred  which  he  considered  as  anomalies 
not  so  easily  applicable. 

On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  November,  the  Society  met  in  order 
to  choose  the  oflice-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following 
Gentlemen  were  chosen : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  President. 
Dr.  WUliam  Hyde  WoUaston,  and  Taylor  Combe,  Esq.  Secre- 
taries. 
•Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
Dr.  Tliomas  Young,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence. 

There  were  retained  of  the  Old  Council : — 

Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Banks,  Bart.  John  Pond,  Esq.  Astr.  Royal. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Knt.  Smithson  Tennant,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Rev.  Wm.  Tooke. 

Taylor  Combe,  Esq.  Wm.  H.  WoUaston,  M.  D. 

Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  Thomas  Young,  M.D. 
^rl  of  Morton. 

There  were  elected  into  the  Council : — 

Mr.  Astley  Cooper.  Thomas  Murdoch,  Esq. 

George  Bellas  Greenough,  Esq.  Edward  Rudge,  Esq. 

Thomas  Harrison,  Esq.  Sir  Geo.  Thom.  Staunton,  Bart. 

Earl  of  Mansfield.  Wm.  Charles  Wells,  M.D* 

Francis  Maseres,  Esq.  Giffin  Wilson,  Esq. 

The  number  of  deaths  since  the  last  election  was  13.  The  new 
members  admitted  during  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  20. 
The  Copleyan  medal  was  given  to  Mr.  Brande,  for  his  papers  on 
the  existence  of  alcohol  in  fermented  liquors,  and  for  his  other 
chemical  papers  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The 
ordinary  members  on  the  election  list  amount  to  575,  the  foreign 
members  to  43. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th  of  December,  part  of  a  paper  by  Dr4 
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I^rewster,  containing  further  experiments  on  Hglit,  was  read.  The 
paper  was  divided  into  five  sections,  1.  On  the  polarizing  property 
of  the  agate.  Wlien  an  agate  is  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicular  ta 
the  direction  of  its  plates,  it  lias  the  property  of  polarizing  light. 
Bound  the  luminous  object  a  nebulosity  is  seen  which  never  disap- 
pears completely.  If  a  prism  of  Iceland  crystal  be  interposed  and 
turned  round,  the  nebulosity  is  found  brightest  when  the  luminous 
object  disappears,  and  faintest  when  the  luminous  object  is  brightest. 
Hence  Dr.  firewster  concluded  that  the  nebulosity  was  an  imper- 
fectly formed  image  of  the  luminous  object,  and  that  the  agate 
w*as  imperfectly  crystallized,  and  possessed  a  certain  degree  of- 
double  refractive  power.  But  uppn  attempting  to  separate  the  two 
luminous  images  by  means  of  agate  prisms,  he  could  not  succeed* 

On  Thursday,  the  16th  of 'December,  Dr.  Brewster's  paper  on 
light  was  continued.  2.  On  the  structure  of  the  agate  as  connected,' 
with  its  action  on  light.  The  fibrous  and  foliated  structure  t)f  the 
agage,  and  the  alternate  zones  of  transparent  and  opaque  portions, 
*>yere  particularly  explained,  and  the  effect  which  they  produced  oa 
the  rays  of  light  shown.  3.  On  the  polarizing  property  of  the 
agate.  Dr«  Brewster  had  observed  that  on  each  side  of  the  image 
peen  by  means  of  the  agate  there  was  a  highly  coloured  image. 
This  phenomenon  is  explained  more  in  detail,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  cpnnect  it  with  tlie  structure  of  the,  agate,  4.  On  the  depola- 
rizing property  of  bodies.  Dr.  Brewster  had  formerly  observed  that 
when  a  ray  of  light  is  polarized,  if  it  be  transmitted  through  mica 
pr  topaz  held  in  one  particular  direction,  it  is  not  altered;  but  if 
these  bodies  be  pi  need  in  another  direction,  the  light  is  depolarized. 
The  first  of  these  directions  he  calls  the  neutral  axis;  the  second, 
the  depolarizing  axis  of  these  bodies.  He  has  since  observed  that 
almost  all  crystallized  bodies  possess  this  property  of  depolarizing 
/light.  He.found  it  likewise  in  horn,  gum  arable,  and  in  some 
kinds^of  glass.  He  observed  likewise  that  some  crystals  have  the 
property  of  polarizing  and  depolarizing  light  on  the  same  body. 
5.  On  the  elliptical  coloured  rings  exhibited  by  depolarized  lig-kt. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d  of  December,  the  readiipg  of  Dr.  Brew- 
ster's paper  on  light  was  concluded.  He  described  various  curious 
phenomena  connected  with  the  elliptical  coloured  rings;  but  we 
cannot  pretend  to  make  them  intelligible  without  the  assistance  of 
figures.  Thp.  paper  concluded  with  a  general  recapitulation  of  the 
principal  topics  discussed  in  the  essay,  together  with  some  other  facts 
§tated  elsewhere.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
— ^I'be  light  from  the  clouds  and  the  sky  is  mostly  polarized.  The 
rainbow  consists  of  polarized  light.     Moon-light  is  not  polarized. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  by  Anthony  Carlisle,  Esq.  was 
read,  giving  an  account  of  a  pccnliarity  of  structure  in  the  humao 
body  continued  for  four  generations.  This  peculiarity  exists  in  the  > 
family  of  Zerah  Colburn,  the  American  boy,  exhibited  in  London 
about  a  year  ago,  and  remarkable  for  bis  arithmetical  powers.  He 
p^me  ftn^m  the  St^t^  of  Vermont,  in  N^rth  America,     He  bad  si^ 
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toes  upon  each  foot,  and-  five  fingers  upoD  each  baad.  An  addi« 
tiooal  lUtle  finger  growing  out  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger  of  each  hand^  and  an  additional  little  toe  from  the  meta- 
tarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  of  each  foot.  His  father  has  the  same 
peculiarity,  Zerah  Colbum  has  five  brothers  and  two  sisters.  The 
two  sisteics  and  two  of  tlie  brothers  have  the  natural  number  of  the 
fiogers  and  toes ;  three  of  the  brothers  are  in  the  same  predicament 
as  Zerah.  The  peculiarity  was  brought  into  the  family  by  Zeral>'s 
grandmother. 

The  Society,  on  account  of  the  appiioachkg  Iiolidays^  adjourned 
for  three  Thursdays. 

LINN^AI^    SOCIBTY. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  December,  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Keith*s 
paper  on  the  direction  of  the  radicle  and  plumula  of  plants  was 
read.  He  next  considered  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  the 
direction  of  the  radicle  was  owing  to  gravitation.  This  opinion  is 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  because  it  assigns  no 
reason  for  the  upright  direction  of  the  stem,  which,  according  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  ought  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  TooU  Mr.  Keith  conceives  that  the  root  increases  chiefly  at  the 
extrenaky,  and  that  the  additional  matter  is  at  first  fluid.  Hence 
would  appear  a  reason  why  the  root  points  downwards.  The  stem, 
on  the  other  hand,,  increases  by  introsusception,  which  seems  best 
qilculated  for  an  upward  direction.  But  this  explanation  Mr.  K<(ith 
thinks  unsatbfactory,  because  the  root  of  the  misseltoe  first  ascends 
and  then  descends ;  and  no  theory  can  account  for  these  opposite 
directions.  Mr.  Keith  conceives  that  the  direction  of  the  plumula 
aad  radicle  of  plants  must  be  resolved  into  vegetable  instinct,  pre- 
cisely analogous,  and  equally  inexplicable,  with  animal  instinct. 

On  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  December,  part  of  a  paper  by  M. 
Mamchall  Von  Biberstein  was  read>  on  the  genus  serratula.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  genera  serratula,  carduus,  and  some  neigh- 
Bouring  genera  of  Linmeus,  are  very  imperfect;  and  that  the 
species  have  by  succeeding  botanists  been  referred  sometimes  to  one 
genus,  and  sometimes  to  another,  according  as  they  derived  their 
character  from  one  part  of  the  flower  or  the  other.  Tlie  author 
conceive^  that  the  serratula  of  Linnaeus  ought  to  be  divided  into 
two  genera,  to  one  of  which  he  applies  the  name  s^rmtula,  while 
he  distinguishes  the  oth^  by  a  diitereut  name.  He  informs  us  that 
in  part  of  his  arrangement  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Decandolle, 
but  not  in  the  whole.-  He  then  gives  a  technical  description  of  the 
different  species  of  serratula* 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIBTY. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  3d  of  December  a  paper  entitled  "  Memo- 
randa relative  to  the  Por|)hyritic  veins  of  St.  Agnes  in  Cornwalr' 
was  read. 

The  veins  described  in  this  paper  occur  on  the  coast  between  St. 
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Agnes  and  Cligga  Point,  traversing  or  lying  on  the  sur&ce  of  rocks 
of  tortuous  killas,  or  clay-slate.  The  veins  themselves  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  forty  feet  to  half  an  inch.  Their  general  character  is  por- 
phyritic,  consisting  of  a  base  composed  of  minutely  aggregated 
quartz,  mica,  talcite,  and  probably  felspar,  in  which  are  imbedded 
.grains  and  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  chlorite,  mica  and  talcite  in 
small  patches.  Sometimes  the  porphyritic  character  is  superseded 
by  a  more  completely  crystalline  one  approaching  to  granite,  and 
containing  small  veins  of  tin  stone.  Sometimes  again  the  veins 
consist  of  quartz  and  tourmalines,  forming  a  rock  very  nearly 
resembling  that  of  St.  Roche. 

The  clay-slate  adjacent  to  the  veins  is  more  crystalline  than  else- 
where, and  sometimes  is  scarcely  to  he  distinguished  from  gneiss. 
Mr.  Conybeare  considers  the  veins  and  the  rock  in  which  they  occur 
to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin. 

A  paper  was  also  read  entitled  «'  A  Description  of  some  Speci- 
mens from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  by  Henry  Warbur- 
tpn,  Esq.  M.  G.  S. 

These  specimens  formed  part  of  a  bed  of  rubble  covering  the 
fummit  of  a  hillock  of  grey,  or  the  lower  chalk,  about  five  miles  S.  W. 
pf  Cambridge.  This  hillock,  like  several  others  in  the  same  county, 
js  situated  to  the  west  of  the  great  range  of  chalk,  being  surrounded 
by  the  blue  marl  or  gault,  as  it  is  provincially  termed,  from  which 
th^verlying  bed  of  chalk  is  separated  by  a  thin  bed  of  green  sand. 

Vie  rubble,  besides  consisting  of  chalk  and  flint,  also  contains 
shell  lime-stone,  angular  pieces  of  green-stone,  and  certain  organic 
remains  belonging  to. older  beds  thian  the  chalk;  but  as  all  these 
beds  basset  more  or  less  to  the  west  pf  the  place  where  these  frag- 
ments are  now  to  be  found,  the  circumstance  is  con3idered  by  Mr. 
Warburton  as  indicating  an  ancient  current^  the  course  of  which 
was  from  west  to  east. 

A  paper  was  also  read  entitled  ^'  Observations  on  Glen  Tilt,^^ 
by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  V.  P.  G.  S. 

'  That  part  of  Glen  Tilt  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  paper, 
extends  four  or  five  miles  from  Forest  Lodge  to  Gow's  Bridge.  It 
consists  of  primitive -slate,  assuming  the  form  of  clay-slate,  of  mica^^ 
slate,  and  of  hornblende-slate,  with  which  are  interstratified  various 
beds  of  granular  lime-stone,  more  or  less  micaceous.  Near  Gow^s 
Bridge  the  stratification  is  perfectly  regular  and  uninterrupted,  but 
higher  up  towards  the  Lodge  it  is  traversed  by  granite  rock  and  an 
infinite  multitude  of  granite  veins  of  various  sizes.  Where  this 
latter  rock  niakes  its  appearance,  the  even  course  of  the  schistus  is 
interrupted  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  mass  of  granite. 
When  the  granite,  slate,  and  lime-stone  are  in  contact^  the  latter  is 
Jijghly  indurated  and  penetrated  by  silicious  matter. 
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Article  X. 

SCIENTIFIC   INTELLIGKNCE;   AND  NOTICES  OF  tUBJECTS 
CONNECTS!)  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I.  Lectures. 

Mr.  Singer  will  commence  his' Lectures  od  the  Ezperimentd 
Sciences,  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers^  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
of  January. 

Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Clailce  will  begin  their  next  Course  of  • 
lectures  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
on  Monday,  January  the  24th,  1814.  The  Lectures  are  read  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Clarke,  No.  10,  U(^r  John-street,  Golden-square, 
^very  morning,  from  a  quarter  past  ten  to  a  quarter  past  eleven^  for 
the  convenience  of  students  attending  the  Hospitals. 

Dr.  Merriman,  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital^ 
&c.  will  begin  a  new  Course  of  Lectures,  on  the  Theory  and  Prac* 
tk:e  of  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  at 
the  above  Hospitd,  on  Monday,  January  the  24th,  at  half-past  ten 
o'plock* 

^.  Singular  new  di^cover^d  Bodt/f 

About  a  fortnight  ago  Sir  Joseph  Banks  received  a  letter  fnfm 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  is  at  present  in  Paris,  mentioning  a  newly 
discovered  violet  coloured  gas,  which  had  lately  attracted  the  notice 
of  men  of  science :  but  no  jmrticulars  are  given  of  its  nature  or 
production. 

In  the  journal  de  Paris  for  the  3d  of  December,  it  is  stated, 
that  a  memoir  on  this  substance,  by  Clement  and  Desormes,  had 
b^en  riead  before  the  French  Institute,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances respecting  it  are  stated.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Courtois, 
and  was  obtained  from  kjelp.  When  heated  to  158^,  it  is  converted 
iqj^  a  gaseous  substance  of  a  strong  violet  colour.  It  is  not  acted 
on  by  oxygen,  charjcoal,  or  a  red  heat.  With  hydrogen  and  with 
phosphorus  it  produces  muriatic  acid.  It  combines  with  the  metals 
without  effervescence.  It  combines  also  with  the  metallic  oxides, 
and  forms  compounds  soluble  in  water.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a 
detonating  compound. 

This  notice  is  rather  enigmatical;  but  it  would  appear  from  it 
tl)at  the  substance  in  question  has  many  properties  in  common  with 
chlorine.  Hence  it  is  probably  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  some 
odier  bojdy.  What  is  pneant  by  saying,  that  with  phosphorus  it 
fqrms  ipurjatic  acid,  I  do  not  understand.  A  few  weeks  will  pro- 
bably put  us  ip  possession  of  the  mod^  of  preparing  this  substance, 
and  of  course  enable  ns  to  examine  it.  % 

When  ammoniacal  gas  comes  in  contact  witli  the  oxymuriate  of 
sulphur,  it  assume  a  violet  colour  of  great  intensity  and  beauty. 
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Whether  this  has  any  connection  with  the  substance  in  question^ 
time  will  determine. 

III.  New  Properties  of  Light. 

Dr.  Brewster  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  account  of  his 
new  and  curious  experiments  on  the  polarization  of  light : — 

"  I  have  found  that  light  transmitted  obliquely  through  all  bodies, 
whether  crystallized  or  uncrystaOixedy  suffers  polarizatum  like  one 
of  the  pencils  produced  by  double  refraction ;  and  from  a  great 
number  of  experiments,  I  have  been  enabled  to  determine  the  law 
hy.  which  all  the  phenomena  are  regulated. 

^^  If  ligiit  is  incident  at  any  angle,  except  a  right  angle,  upon  the 
sufiace  of  a  transparent  body,  a  portion  of  the  transmitted  pencil 
will  suffer  polarization.  The  quantity  of  polarized  light  varies  as 
the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence ;  and  there  is  always  a 
particular  angle,  depending  on  the  refractive  power  of  the  body,  at 
which  the  emergent  light  is  wholly  polarized.  When  the  light  is 
transmitted  necessarily  through  several  parallel  plates,  either  in 
contact  or  at  a  distance,  the  cotangents  of  the  angles  of  polarization 
are  always  to  one  another  as  the  number  of  pktes  employed ;  and 
the  number  of  plates  multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at 
which  they  polarize  light  is  a  constant  quantity.  If  the  angle  of 
incidence  exceeds  the  angle  of  polarization,  the  pencil  will  still 
emerge  in  a  polarized  state. 

"  A  parcel  of  8  plates  of  plate  glass  polarizes  the  transmitter) 
%ht  at  an  angle  of  7^^  H^^  and  at  any  angle  of  incidence  greater 
than.  this. 

*^  A  parcel  of  16  plates  polarizes  the  light  at  any  angle  above 
6a®  4f,  and 

^  A  parcel  of  47  plates  at  any  angle  above  41®  41'. 
•  **  Similar  eflects,  varying  however  with  the  refractive  power,  are 
produced  by  plates  of  mica,  by  films  of  blown  glass,  by  coats  of 
grease,  gold-beaters'  skin,  and  even  gold  leaf  itself. 

^  Malus's  discovery  of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection  183 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  that  optics  has  ever 
received ;  but-  though  it  developed  a  new  set  of  phenomena  ana- 
logous- to  those  produced  by  doubly  refracting  ciystals,  yet  as  the 
polarizattoii  was  obviously  effected  by  reflectiony  and  not  by  refrae- 
tiofiy  it  did  not  furnish  any  information  respecting  the  methods 
by> which  these  crystalspolarized  the  transmitted  light.  The  disco- 
very, Ijowewr,  of  the  polari:?ation  of  light  by  oblique  refraction 
forms  the  eonneotiog  link  between  these  two  claries  of  phenomena^ 
and  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  direct  explanation  of  the  leading 
phenomena  of  double  refraction,  of  the  polarizing  power  of  the* 
agate,  and'of  the. partial  polarization  of  light  by  polished  metals.*'* 

♦  Fl^m-flone.tbfngs  contained  in  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  evident  that  Dt. 
Breimlrfvis  uiiattqiiaaAlcd  with. the^ct that JMbiloj  nearly  three yeanago  diEccvrere^ 
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IV,  On  the  Method  of  drawing  ^ne  Ftatinum  Wire. 

I  have  received  the  fpllowiDg  letter  on  this,  subject^  dated  Ediiw 
burgh,  Dec.  9,  1813  :— 

(To  Dr.  Hiomson.) 
SIR, 

Ib  trying  Dr.  Wollaston's  method  of  drawing  fine  platinum  wire, 
I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  casting  the  silver  about  the  wirew 
The  following  method  is  much  easier  than  either  boring  the  silver^, 
or  casting  it  round  the  wire : — Bind  the  silver  into  a  tube^  and 
draw  it  through  a  plate,  as  is  done  in  making  small  hinges.  A 
piece  o^  platinum  wire  pushed  into  this  kind  of  tube  may  be*  drawn 
to  any  degree  of  fineness. " 

In  one  instance  it  was  drawn  so  fine  that  when  put  ijQto  the 
nitric  acid,  and  the  silver  dissolvetl,  the  platinum  remained'  in  tiifi 
form  of  black  floculi  in  the  liquid..  . 

In  attempting  to  hammer  platinum  in  the  gold-beaters'  case,  it^ 
was  soon  broken  to  pieces.  It  may  be  made  as  thin  as  gold  leaf,  bjr 
rolling  it  between  a  folded  piece  of  sheet  copper.  When  a  number 
of  platinum  leaves  are  rolled  at  once,  leaves  of  copper  should  be 
put  between  them,  to  prevent  their  adhering.*  S. 

V.  Astronomical  Observations  at  Oxford. 

In  consequence  of  the  notice  on  the  wrapper  of  the  last  Number 
of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy^  respecting  astronomical  observations 
at  Oxford,  I  have  received  two  communications  on  the  subject, 
equally  remarkable  for  the  difference  of  the  information  and  of  the 
style.  One  Gentleman  informs  me  that  the  Observatory  at  Oxfordi 
is  under  the  care  of  the  Savilian  Professor,  that  regular  observations, 
are  made,  and  that  they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  them^, 
like  those  at  Greenwich.  The  other  Gentleman  say^,  that  my  note 
respecting  this  subject  would  not  have  been  written  if  I  had  had 
any  value  for  my  character;  that  if  I  had  asked  for  information  on 
the  subject,  I  might  have  had  some  detail?  that  would  not  liave 

that  light  is  polarized  by  re/rac^n,  as  weU  as  reflectioiv.  As  Malaa'A.|Mi|Mir  on 
this  sabject  is  short,  and  seems  to  be  unknown  in  this  couiUry,  1  sbaU  insert  a 
translation  of  it  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Annals  of  Phihsophy.  It  will 
enable  Dc  Brewster  to  jiMlsebow  far  he  ha^  beea  auiicipatcd  byUhe  Krejacli:{ifai. 
losopher. — T. 

*  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  Correspondent's  metbod  is  not  so  good  as  Dr, 
WoUaaton's.  Dr.  WoUastoo,  I  know,  tried  it  without  finding  it  loaMswer.  The 
black  fkicka  which  appeared  ^hen  the  silver  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  w£Fe 
probably  not  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  wire,  but  to  the  badness  of  the  mode  of 
drawing  it.  I  think  also  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  the.  possibUity  o£  reiUng 
out  platioaia  to  (he  thinness  of  gold  leaf.  All  Dr.  WoUastun's  friend li  mu^t  have 
often  seen  the  fine  platinum  leaves  which  he  formed  some,  years  ago  by  the  same 
process  as  that  of  my-  Correspondent.  The  platinum  is  obviously  as  thin  as  it  will 
go,  yet  there  is  a  prodigious  difference  betwe«u  the  thickness,  of  th^seJeavefrapd 
coQimon  gold  leaf.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this,  f^ir  gold  itself  could  not  Be 
rolled  out  nearly  so  thio  as  gold  leaf.  The  method  of  making  gold  leaf  is  quite 
different.— T, 
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been  tminterestiDg  to. my  readers;  but  as  I  did  not  gire  myself  the 
trouble  of  inquiring,  but  hastily  concluded  that  a  thing  does  not 
exist  merely  because  I  was  not  aware  of  its  existence,  he  thinks^  it 
only  necessary  to  subscribe  himself  Oxoniensis. 

If  this  hasty  Gentleman  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  peruse 
i^iQ  the  note  in  question,  he  will  find  that  iie  had  no  reason 
whatever  to  be  out  of  temper  on  the  subject.  Tiie  note  was  writCen 
in  order  to  procure  infornUition ;  and  the  expected  information  was 
procured,  if  not  from  him,  yet  from  another  Gentlen^n^  fully 
adequate  to  the  task.  A  man's  character  would  be  in  a  sorry  predi- 
cament indeed  if  he  durst  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion,  whether 
li^ht  or  wrongs  merely  as  an  opinion,  without  any  hazard  of  Igsing  it^ 

yi,  Mineralogical  J'eachers, 

Mr.  Gieseck^  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Mineralogy  to  the 
Dublin  Society.  , 

A  Mineralogical  Lectureship  has  been  lately  endowed  by  the 
Crowq^  at  Oxtprd,  with  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year,  Mr.  Buckland^ 
of  Corpus   is  appointed  tp  the  lectureship. 


Article   XI, 

List  of  Patents^ 

William  Summers,  the  younger,  New  Bond-street,  iron- 
monger ;  for  a  method  of  raising  hot  water  from  a  lower  to  an 
upper  level,  for  baths,  manufactories,  and  other  ireful  purposes. 
Nov.  1,  1818. 

Joseph  C.  Dyer,  Gloucester- place,  Camden  Town ;  for  a 
method  of  spinning  hemp,  flax,  grasses,  or  any  substance  having 
considerable  length  of  fibre  :  communicated  to  him  by  a  foreigner 
residing  abroad.    Nov.  1,  1813. 

Thoma»  Rogers^  Dublin;  for  new  ikmr  for  bread,  pastry,  and 
other  purposes.    Nov.  I,  1813. 

Samuel  Ja:mbs,  Hoddesdon,  Hertfordshire,  surgeon;  for  a  sofa 
ibr  the  ease  of  invalids  and  others.    Nov.  1,  1813. 

John  Ruthvbn,  Edinburgh,  printer ;  for  a  machine^  or  press, 
fcr  printing  from  types,  blocks,  or  other  surfaces.     Nov.  1,  1813. 

John  Barton,  Tufton-strect,  Westminster,  engineer;  for 
▼arious  improvements  in  the  construction  and  application  of  steam- 
engines.     Nov,  1,  1813. 

Benjamin  Sanders,  Granby-place,  Surrey,  button  manufac- 
turer ;  for  an  improved  method  of  manufacturing  buttons.  Nov.  4, 
1813. 
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Charles  Wilks,  BallincoUig,  county  of  Cork,  Esq.;  for  m 
method  of  constructing  four-wheeled  caniages  of  all  descriptions, 
whereby  a  &ciUty  of  turning  is  obtained^  without  ^  having  reooorte 
to  the  usual  modes  of  having  what  is  commonly  called  locks,  cr 
having  any  necessity  for  keeping  the  fore-wheels  of  such  carriages 
lower  than  the  hinder  wheels  usually  are,  or  of  raising  the  bodies  of 
such  carriages  higher  than  usual.     Nor.  9,  1813. 

RicHAttB  Jones  Tomlinson,  Bristol,  iron-master ;  for  certaia 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  constructing  or  making  the  cover- 
ings of  the  roofs,  or  of  other  sur&ces  of  buildings^  whether  exter- 
nal or  internal.    Nov.  13^  1813. 

James  BftrNSALL,  Plymouth,  tailor;  for  certain  improvements 
in  different  stages  of  rope^^making,  and  in  machinery  adapted  for 
such  improvements.    Nov.  16^  1813. 

William  Pope,  Bristol,  perfumer;  for  an  instrument  or 
lostruments,  to  be  used  jointly  or  separately,  for  ascertaining  a 
ship's  way  at  sea^  and  assistipg  in  determining  the  longitude*  Nor. 
16,  1813.  • 

William  Bargb>  Bristol,  confectioner;  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  fire-places.    Nov.  16,  1813. 

Edward  Chaui^s  Howard,  Westboume-green,  Middlesex^ 
Rsq. ;  for  certain  improvements  in  the  process  of  preparing  and 
refining  sugars.    Nov.  20,  1813. 

Edward  B1Q6S,  Birmingham,  brass-founder;. for  a  method  of 
working  stamps  by  a  steam-engine,  water,  or  horse  power.  Nov« 
23,  1813. 

Frederick  Cherry,  Croydon,  Surrey,  veterinary  surgeon  to 
the  army ;  for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of  various 
articles  of  an  officer's  field  equipage.     Nov.  23,  1813. 

James  Bodmer,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex ;  for  a  method 
of  loading  fire-arms,  cannon,  and  all  ordnance,  except  mortars,  at 
the  breech  with  a  rifle  or  plain  bore,  and  also  a  touch-hole  for  fire* 
arms  and  ordnance,  and  also  a  moveable  sight  for  fire-arms  and 
ordnance.     Nov.  23,  1813. 

Jeremiah  Donovar,  Craven-street,  Strand,  and  John  Church, 
Chelsea,  soap-boiler  ;  for  saponaceous  compounds  for  deterging  in 
sea-water,  hard  water,  and  in  soft  water.    Nov.  23,  1813. 

Richard  Mackenzie  Bacon,  Norwich,  printer,  and  Brtan 
DoNKiN,  Bermondsey,  Surrey,  engineer;  for  certain  improve* 
nents  in  the  implements  or  apparatus  employed  in  printing,  whe* 
ther  from  types,  from  blocks,  or  from  plates.    Nov.  23,  1813. 

John  Dun  combe,  Woolwich,  civil  engineer;  for  an  improve- 
ment to  mathematical  and  astronomical  instruments,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  portable,  accurate,  easy,  expeditious,  and  certain 
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in  their  application  to  topographical  and  nautical  duiTe3ring3  the 
mensuration  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  angles,  and  the  direct  dis* 
tances  of  inaccessible  objects  at  one  station  by  sea  or  land,  T\ithout 
the  usual  modes  of  calculation  ;  also  the  natural  sine  and  coiine  of 
such  angles  are  precisely  obtained  to  any  eligible  radius  without 
tabular  or  other  reference ;  also  an  improved  compass,  whose  index 
points  due  north  and  south,  and  is  capable  of  adjustment  accord* 
mg  to  the  known  or  observed  variation  of  the  needle.  Nov.  25, 
1813. 


Article  XIL 

Scientific  Books  in  hand,  or  in  the  Press. 

Lord  Glenbervte  is  preparing  for  publication  a  treatise,  Practicar 
and  Experimental,  on  the  Cultivation  of  Timber,  particularly  Oak; 
for  domestic  and  nav^l  purposes. 

Mr.  Salt's  Second  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Mr.  T.  Baynton,  of  Bristol,  will  shortly  publish  a  new  and  successful 
Method  of  treating  Diseases  of  the  Spine. 

The  Rev.  John,  Toplis,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
has  in  the  Press  a  Translation  of  the  Treatise  upon  Mechanics, 
which  forms  the  Introduction  to  the  Mechanique  Celest^  of  P,  S.  La-, 
place.    It  will  be  accompacnied  by  copious  explanatory  notes. 

A  New  Edition  of  Key's  Treatise  en  the  Management  of  Bees,  in 
a  small  volume,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  LangsdorfF's  Voyages  and 
Travels,  containing  his  journey  from  Kamschatka-  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  the  North  West  Coast  of  America,  and  return  over  Ijftid 
through  Siberia  to  Petersburgh,  will  shortly  be  published.  As  will 
likewise. 

The  Travels  of  Julius  Von  Klaproth  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,, 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  Naturalist's  Miscellany,  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  is 
shortly  to  be  continued,  under  the  title  of  the  Zoologist's  Micellanr^ 
by  William  Eiford  Leach,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  &c.  and  R.  P.  Nodder. 

Mr.  Sowerby,  No.  2,  Mead-place,  Lambeth,  has  announced  that,^ 
as  soon  as  English  Botany  and  British  Mineralogy  are  finished,  he 
will  commence  a  work,  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Leach,  of  the  British 
Museum!,  upon  the  Makcostraca  Britannica,  or  British  Crabs.  '  He 
suppeaes  the  first  Number  will  appear  »6on  after  March,  before  which 
time  English  Botany  cannot  be  finished^  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  few  Mosses  yet  unpublished.  Mr.  Sowerby  also  earnestly 
re<juest9  that  mineralogist*  would  send  him,  for  the  purpose  of  figuring^ 
such  newly  discovered  Minerals  as  may  not  already  have  appeared  in 
the  British  Mineralogy.  Localities  of  Fossil  Shells  for  his  Mineral 
Conchology  would  also  be  very  acceptable. 

•^*  Earij/  Communications  Jbr  this  Department  of  our  Journal  witt 
be  thankfully  received. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


■ 

BahoUvter. 

Thbrhomstbr. 

1813. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

Max. 

Mio. 

Med. 

Evap. 

Rain. 

11th  Mo. 

NoF.  15 

N  W 

29-38 

29-20 

29290 

47 

'34 

40-5 

i— . 

C 

16 

N  E 

29.10 

29-02 

29-060 

45 

35 

40-0 

•i*. 

•13 

17 

N  W 

29-46 

29-02 

29*240 

43 

.30 

... 

... 

18 

W 

^9'6b 

29-46 

29-555 

44 

32 

38-0 

— 

19 

s  w 

297^ 

29-65 

29-685 

51 

37 

44-0 

•10 

•15 

20 

s 

29-86 

29-72 

29-790 

S6 

49 

52-5 

— 

21 

s 

29-88 

29-86 

29-876 

5i 

47 

51-0 

— 

22 

N  W 

,29-93 

29-88 

29-905 

5fi 

S7 

46-0 

— 

• 

23 

E 

29-98 

^9-93 

29-955 

45 

38 

41-5 

7 

24 

N  E 

30-08 

29-98 

30030 

45 

33 

39-0 

•. 

•M. 

25 

N 

3008 

30-05 

30065 

43 

37 

40-0 

_ 

26 

N  E 

30-05 

30-02 

30-035 

45 

31 

38-0 

— 

27 

N  E 

30-02 

29-88 

29-950 

43 

28 

35-5 

— 

28 

£ 

29-95 

29-85 

29-900 

37 

34 

35-5 

.  .— 

^9 

E 

29-90 

29-85 

29*875 

40 

25 

32-5 

— 

30 

S   £ 

29«5 

29-50 

29-675 

35 

^9 

32-0 

.-* 

12Ui  Mo. 

D«c.  1 

E 

29-50 

29-42 

29-450 

37 

33 

35-0 

_ 

d 

2 

S   £ 

29^42 

29  09 

29-255 

40 

37 

38-5 

-12 

•12 

3 

S   E 

29-37 

29-09 

29-230 

43 

40 

41-5 

•^ 

m^ 

4 

N  E 

29-44 

29-37 

29-405 

44 

40 

42-0 

— -. 

— 

5 

N 

29-76 

29-44 

29600 

44. 

36 

400 

— 

— 

6 

N 

29-78 

29-77 

29-775 

44 

36 

400 

•20 

7 

N  E 

2976 

297^ 

29-740 

44 

41 

42-5 

2 

3 

0 

8 

N  E 

29-86 

^29-72 

29-790 

44 

40 

42-0 

— 

_ 

:         St 

N  E 

30-05 

29-86 

29'9S5 

44 

39 

41-5 

— 

— 

10 

N  E 

30-18 

30  05 

30-115 

43 

37 

40-0 

4 

•14 

11 

N  E 

30-18 

30-05 

30-115 

42 

37 

39-5 

—p. 

12 

S   E 

30-05 

^9'^^ 

29-935 

37 

29 

33-0 

*— 

13 

N  W. 

2P-93 
3018 

2582 

29-875 

37 

26 

31-5 

2 

2902 

29-728 

66 

25 

39-63 

0-37 

c»-77 

The  observations  in  each  Kne  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twtnij^Sm 
hours,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day   indicated  in  the  #P8t  eolamii.    / 
(Uwotesy  thiU  tbtf  resalt  is  iocladed  in  the  mext  foUowtng  ohs^rvvtioxw 
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REMARKS. 

Eleventh  JToiKJI.— 10.  A  stormy  night,  after  some  i:ain.  17.  Much  wind,  a;  m.  t 
tnow  from  £  to  3  P.  m.  ithich  remained  tfaroagli  the  night.  18.  A  fine  day:  at 
Miii-«et  mach  rose  coionr,  with  Cirroatratut.  19.  Overcast  at  8  a.  m.,  the*  barometer 
felling t  miity  and  drizzling.  22.  Grey  morning:  fair  day*  23.  Misty,  calmx 
t4.  Overcast,  drizzling.  25, 26,  27.  ^  Fine  days.  At  san-set  on  the  27th  the  wind 
being  S.E.  the  smol^e  of  the  city,  in'  passing  away  in  a  body,  swelled  up  Into 
leveral  distinct  heaps^^each  of  which  iiioscalated  at  its  summit  with  a  small  cloudy 
This  onion  wai  cleiirly  the  restilt  of  mutual  attraction,  and  ii  cbntiuued  for  great 
part  of  an  hour.  The  clouds  which  at  this  time  overspread  the  sky  in  great 
nomben  were  the  remains  of  larger  ones,  which  had  in  part  evaporated,  and  now 
resembled  Cirrostrati:  those  which  were  attached  to  the  smoke  became  sensibly 
densei  than  the  rest*    30.  This  month  has  exhibited  an  unusual  proportion  of  fine 

il»y»»  '  '    . 

Jhclftk  JfonM.-^2.  Cloudy  i  a  steady  breeze  s  some  light  snow  and  sleet :  raiH 
ill  the  night.  3.  Overcast :  some  rain.  4,  6.  Cloudy^  misty :  rain  at  interval!, 
8.  a«  m.  small  rain. 

RESULTS. 
Prevailing  Winds,  Easterly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  heightV ^«18  inches  i 

heaBt 'i  29-02  inches; 

Mean  of  the  period  29*728  inches. 

Thermometer  $  Greatest  height  . .  i 56« 

Least .^ 25»  , 

Mean  of  the  period  .„.., 39*63* 

Evaporation,  0*37  inch.    Rain,  0*77  inch. 

The  latter  part  of  this  period  has  been  remarkable  for  a  general  prevalence  of 
the  diseases  commonly  attributed  to  obstructfd  pl^rspiration.  The  detail  of  these 
belongs  properly  to  the  medical  reports :  it  may,  however,  lie  suitable  here  to 
poiut  out  the  circumstances  which  appear  to  have  contributed  to  this  effect.  I  say 
appear^  because  there  undoubtedly  exist  modifications  of  the  air  capable  of  - 
exciting  disease,  to  the  discovery  of  which  none  of  the  present  meaus  of  ezamina.* 
tion  are  competent. 

Tlie  wind,  during  the  time  alluded  to,  came  in  a  moderate  stream  from  the  east- 
ward ;  the  barometer,  which  had  been  depressed,  rising  gradually.  The  sky  was 
almost  constantly  overcast  with  Cirrottrattu;  beneath  which  the  atmosphere  was 
perceptibly  full  of  diffused  water,  of  the  density  of  dew,  quite  down  to  the  earth. 
The  sun's  rays  thus  intercepted,  (he  temperature  varied  little  from  40^  by  day  or 
night ;  and  evaporation  was  nearly  at  a  stand.  Electricity  in  such  circumstances 
could  not  accumulate:  hence,  though  it  drizzled  at  intervals,  the  air  never  got 
cleared  by  showers. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  facts  to  the  case.  In  health,  the  matter  of  perspiratioa 
is  thrown  out  on  the  skin  in  a  fluid  state,  in  quantity  and  with  a  force  propor« 
tioned  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  these  respects.  Here  it  has  to  evaporate  ia 
the  common  way  of  fluids  $  but  it  will  do  this  very  slowly,  even  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  skin,  in  an  air  already  loaded  with  moisture.  In  such  an  air, 
too,  the  whole  muscular  system  being  relaxed,  the  heart  and  arteries  act  with  less 
force.  If  it  be,  at  the  same  time,  only  moderately  cold,  and  void,  in  gre;it 
measure,  of  light  and  electricity,  ^it  will  want  the  exciting  action  of  the  nerves, 
which  results  from  the  sudden  loss  of  heat,  as  well  as  from  the  application  of  the 
two  latter  sUmuU.  In  a  word,  such  an  air,  succeeding  1o  a  dry  and  clear  air,  will 
be  a  sedative:  it  will  counteract,  by  constant,  though  insensible,  effects,  the 
healthy  energies  even  of  the  strong.  The  usual  sponging  operation  on  the  skin 
being  withheld,  at  the  same  time  that  the  vis  a  tergo  is  lessened,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  matter  of  perspiratioa  should  stagnate  in  the  fine  extremities  of 
«the  cuticular  arteries,  or  be  thrown  on  some  internal  secreting  surface  ;  that  the 
skin  should  take  on  a  state  of  spasm,  and  that  fever  and  local  Inflammation  should 
ensue.  Thus,  without  supposing  in  this  case  any  occult  quality  in  the  air,  we  may 
trace  a  combination  of  qualities  which  may  be  reasonably  thought  to  have  made  k 
productive  of  disease. 

ToTTBiiAMy  IMfth  Mwih^  1B3, 1813.  L.  HOWARD. 
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Memoir  on  New  Optical  Phenomena,  By  M.  Malus.    Read  before 
the  French  Institute  on  the  1 1th  March,  1811.  * 

I  ANNOUNCED,  at  th^  end  of  1808,  that  liglit  reflected  by  all 
opaque  or  diaphanous  bodies  acquired  new  and  very  extraordinary 
properties,  which  distinguished  it  essentially  from  light  directly 
transmitted  from  luminous  bodies. 

The  observations  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  report  to  the 
Class,  are  the  suite  of  those  which  have  been  already  communi- 
cated. 1  shall  begin  therefore  with  recapitulating,  in  a  few  words, 
the  principal  phenomena,  in  order  to  throw  more  light  on  the  new 
jexperiments,  and  new  results,  which  I  am  about  to  describe./  Let 
us,  by  means  of  a  heliostate,  throw  a  ray  of  solar  light  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  so  that  it  makes  with  the  horizon  an  angle 
of  19°  10'.  Let  us,  theti,  fix  a  mirror  glass  not  silvered,  so  that 
it  shall  reflect  this  ray  \'ertically  downwards.  If  we  place  below 
this  first  glass  and^arallel  to  it  a  second  glass,  this  second  glass  will 
make  with  the  descending  ray  an  angle  of  35°  25',  and  will  reflect 
it  anew,  parallel  to  its  first  direction.  In  this  case  we  shall  not 
observe  any  thing  remarkable;  but  if  we  turn  round  this  second 
glass  in, such  a  manner  that  its  face  shall  be  directed  towards  the 
west  or  towards  the  east,  without  changing  its  inclination  with 
tespect  to  the  verticaf  ray,  it  will  no  longer  reflect  a  single  particle 
of  light  either  at  its  first  or  second  surface.  If  (still  preserving  the 
«ame  inclination  with  respect  to  the  vertical  ray)  we  turn  its  face  to 
thesouth,  it  will  begin  anew  to  reflect  the  usual  proportion  of  the 

•  Translated  from  tbe  Monitettr  of  the  13th  March>  iSil. 

Vol.  m.  N*  II.  ,    F  n        \ 
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incident  light.  In  the  intermediate  positions  the  reflection  will  be 
more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  reflected  ray  approaches 
more  or  less  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  In  these  circumstances, 
though  the  reflected  ray  acts  so  very  different  a  part,  it  preserves 
always  the  same  inclination  with  respect  to  the  incident  ray.  We 
see  here,  therefore^  a  vertical  ray  of  light,  which  falling  upon  a 
diaphanous  body  acts  in  one  way  when  the  reflecting  face  is  turned 
to  the  north  or  south,  and  in  a  different  way  when  that  face  is 
turned  towards  th^  east  or  west,  though  these  faces  form  always  the 
angle  35^  25'  with  the  vertical  directiop  of  that  ray.  These  obser- 
vations lead  "us  to  conclude  that  the  light  acquires,  in  these  circum- 
stances, properties  independent  of  its  direction  with  respect  to  the 
reflecting  surface,  and  connected  solely  with  the  sides  of  the  vertical 
ray,  which  are  the  same  for  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  different 
for  the  east  and  west  sides.  Giving  to  these  sides  the  name  of  poles, 
I  shall  call  the  modification  which  gives  to  light  properties  relative 
to  these  poles  polarization.  I  have  hitherto  hesitated  to'admit  this 
term  into  the  descriptions  of  the  physical  phenomena  here  de- 
scrihed.  I  did  not  ventui:e  to  introduce  it  into  the  Memoirs  in 
which  I  published  my  first  experiments ;  but  the  varieties  which 
thi$  new  kind  of  pbeoomepon  present,  and  the  difficulty  of  de- 
scribing them,  oblige  me  to  admit  this  new  expression,  which  sig- 
nifies simply  the  modification  which  light  lias  Undergone  in 
pcquiri^g  the  new  properties  which  are  not  relative  to  the  direction 
pf  the  ray,  but  only  to  its  sides  considered  at  right  angles,  and  in  a 
pla^e  ffetpexkdifiuhx  to  its  direction. 

I  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  phenomenon  which  constl* 
;tute$  the  object  of  this  memoir.  Let  us  consider  anew  the  appa*- 
xatus  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  If  we  present  to  the  solar  ray 
which  has  traversed  the  first  glass,  and  of  which  a  part  has  been 
xeflected,  a  silvered  mirror  which  will  reflect  it  downwards  towards 
the  ground,  we  obtain  a  second  vertical  ray,  which  has  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  first,  but  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite. 
If  we  present  to  this  ray  a  glass  forming  with  its  dircjction  an  angle 
of  85°  25',  and  if  without  changing  this  inclination  we  turn  th^ 
feces  alternately  to  the  north,  e;ast,  south,  and  west,  we  shall 
observe  the  following  phenomena.  There  will  always  be  a  pertain 
quantity  of  light  reflected  by  the  second  glass ;  but  this  quantity 
wiJl  he  much  less  when  the  faces  are  turned  to  the  south  and  north 
than  when  tliey  are  tn^ned  to  the  east  and  west.  In  the  first  vertical 
ray  we  observed  exactly  the  contrary.  The  minimum  of  reflected 
light  was  when  the  second  gla^  was  turned  to  the  east  aud  west. 
Therefore  if  we  abstract  in  the  second  ray  that  portion  which  acts 
as  ordinary  light,  and  which  is  equally  reflected  in  all  directions  of 
the  face,  we  see  that  this  ray  contains  another  portion  of  light 
which  is  polarized  exacjjy.  in  the  opposite  way  of  the  vertical  ray 
reflected  by  the  first  glas's.  In  this  experiment  I  employ  a  silvered 
mirror  m^ely  to  dispose  the  two  ray$  parallelly,  and  in  the  same 
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circiimst^nccs^  in  order  to  render  the  explanation  more  clear.  The 
action  of  metallic  surfaces,  being  very  feeble  relative  to  the  polari- 
zation of  the  djrect  ray,  we  may  neglect  their  influence. 

Thb  phenomenon  may  be  ultimately  reduced  to  this  :  when  9, 
ray  of  light  fells  upon  a  glass  forming  with  it  an  angle  of  35°  25', 
all  the  light  whicli  it  reflects  is  polarized  in  one  sense.  The  h'ght 
which  passes  through  the  glass  is  composed,  1 .  Of  a  quantity  of 
light  pali^rizeid  in  thf^  opposite  sense  to  that  which  has  been  reflected, 
and  proportional  to  that  quantity.  2.  Of  another  portion  not 
modified,  and  which  preserves  the  characters  of  direct  light.  These 
polarized  rays  have  exactly  all  the  properties  of  those  which  have 
been  modified  by  doubly  refracting  crystals.  Hence  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere  of  the  one  may  be  applied  to  the  other. 

The  following  are  the  general  results  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  experiments  of  which  I  have,  given  an  account,  and  which 
ought  to  be  added  to  those  which  I  have  already  published  on  this 
subject.  * 

Whenever  we  produce,  by  any  means  whatever,  a  polarized  ray,  * 
we  necessarily  obtain  a  second  ray  polarized  in  a  direction  diametri- 
cally opposite;  and  these  rays  follow  different  routes.  Light  cannot 
receive  th}s  modification  in  one  direction  without  a  proportional  part 
of  it  receiyipg  it  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  curious  observation  which  M.  Arrago  has  lately  stj|ted  to  the 
Class  would  seem  alone,  atfirst  view,  to  constitute  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  He  has  remar)(ed,  that  the  coloured  ring^,  by 
transmission,  presented  the  phenomena  of  polarization  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  n^ost  distinct  zones  appear  polarized  in  the  same  direction 
as  th^  reflected  light:  tut  if  we  reflect  upon  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

All  bodies,  both  opaque  and  di^ph^nous,  polarize  light  under  all 
angles,  though  for  each  of  therp  this  phenomenon  is  at  a  maximum 
at  a  particular  angle.  We  may  therefore  say,  in  general,  that  all 
Jight,  which  has  experierjcpd  thp  action  of  a  body  by  reflection  or 
refraction,  contains  polarized  r^y5>  whose  poles  are  determinate 
relative  to  the  plane  of  reflection  or  refraction.  This  light  has 
properties  and  characters  which  the  light  has  not  that  comes  to  us 
directly  from  luminous  bodies. 

^  I  subjected  to  the  same  trials  the  coloured  zones  formed  by  the 
dispersion  of  light  when .  it  passes  very  near  opaque  bodies  :  but  I 
haye  not  hitherto  made  a  single  remark  worth,  reporting  to  the 
Class. 

I  shall  add  to  these  observations  the  result  of  some  researches 
which  I  formerly  announced  on  the  same  subject.  I  have  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  many  substances  the  angle  of  reflection  at 
which  the  incident  light  is  most  completely  polarized;  and  I  have 
ascertained  that  this  angle  neither  follows  the  order  of  the  refractive 
powers,  nor  that  of  the  dispersive  forces.  It  is  a  property  of  bodies. 
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independent  of  the  other  modes  of  action,  which  they  exercise  on 
light.  After  having  determined  the  angle  under  which  this  pheno- 
menon takes  place  with  respect  to  different  bodies,  water  and  glas?^ 
^  for  example,  I  sought  for  that  at  which  the  same  phenomenon 
would  take  place  at  their  surface  of  separationj^  when  they  are  in 
contact :  but  the  law  according  lo  which  this  hst  angle  depends 
upon  the  first  two  still  remains  to  be  determined. 

I  published,  a  year  ago,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  d*Arcueil, 
that  after  having  modified  a  solar  ray  I  maife  it  pass  through  any 
numbed  of  diaphanous  bodies  without  any  of  it  being' reflected, 
which  gave  me  a  method  of  measuring  exactly  the  quantity  of  light 
that  these  bodies  absorb — a  problem  which  the  paitial  reflection  of 
light  by  bodies  rendered  of  impossible  soldtron. 

Thus,  by  placing  in  the  direction  of  a  polarized  ray  a  pile  of 
parallel  glasses  forming  with  it  an  angfe  of  35^  25'',  I  had  ob- 
served that  this  ray  produced  no  reflected  light  upon  any  of  them  ; 
and  I  concluded  from  this  that  the  light,  which  would  have  been 
reflected  on  employing  a  common  ray,  in  this  case  passed  through 
^  the  diaphanous  bodies.  A  foreign  philosopher,  in  giving  an  account 
of  my  experiment,  observes,  that  he  is  not  of  my  opinion  that  the 
modified  light  is  transmitted  by  the  surfaces  when  it  is  not  reflected, 
and  that  he  is  rather  inclined  to  beGeve  that  in  this  case  the  portion 
reflected  in  ordinary  cases  is  entirely  absorbed  or  destroyed.  I  have 
solved  that  question  decisively  by  the  following  experiment :  I  made 
the  incident  ray  turn  round  without  changing  place,  and  pre- 
serving the  same  jx)sition  with  respect  to  the  pile.  When  it  has 
made  ^J-th  of  the  circumference,  it  h  totally  reflected  by  the  suc- 
cessive action  of  the  glasses,  and  it  ceases  to  be  seen  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  piki*  After  half  a  revolution  on  itself  it  begins  to  be 
transmitted  anew.  This  experiment  pro^ents  the  singular  pheno- 
menon of  a  body  which  appears  sometimes  diaphanous  and  some- 
times opaque,  while  it  receives  not  only  the  same  quantity  of  light 
but  the  same  ray,  and  under  the  same  inclination. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  make  a  polarized  ray 
turn  round,  I  empfoyed  a  ray  formed  by  the  ordinary  refrac- 
tion of  Iceland  crystal,  whose  feces  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  By  turning  these  face* 
in  their  own  plane,  I  change  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  ray 
without  vatying  its  direction  or  intensity. 

I  shall  not  detail  the  consequences  that  may  be  deduced  from 
what  I  have  stated :  all  that  I  could  add  would  be  a  repetition  of 
the  same  facts  presented  in  a  different  manner* 
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Remarks   on   the.  Hypotheses   of  Galvamsm.    By   J.   Bostock, 
M.D.  M.G.S.  &c.  &€• 

{^knUnmdfrpm  p.  42.) 

The  electrical  ^hypothesis  'being  not  adequate  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  Galvanic  pile,  we  must  substitute  for  it  the 
chemical   hypothesis,    which  supposes  that  the  first  step  of  the 
process  consists  in  the  action  .of  the  fluid  upon  one  of  the  metals, 
and  that  the  electrical  phenomena  depend  upon  this  action.    Thfe 
action  essentially  consists  in  the  oxidation  of  the  surfaoe  of  one  of 
the  metals,  while  the  opposite  surface  of  the  other  metal  is  not 
fcscidaited.     The  positions  upon  which  the  chemical  hypothesis  rests 
•  are  the  following : — 1.  Ttat  a  metal  (the  zinc,  for  example,)  is 
oxidated,  the  oxidated  part  has  its  capacity  for  electricity  dimi- 
nished, and  electricity  is  consequently  evolved.     2.  This  electricity 
is  received  by  the  .contiguous  fluid,  and  is  transmitted  by  it  to  the 
other  rnetalllc  surface,  the  copper,  which  is  not  oxidated,  and  is 
therefore  disposed  to  receive  it ;  and  the  whole  of  the  copper  plate 
lience  becomes  positive.   3.  The  remaining  part  of  the  zinc,  which 
is  not  oxidated,  remains  in  its  natural  state ;  and  therefore,  as  it 
relates  to  the  copper,  i3  negative,     4.  Tlie  elements  of  the  pile, 
which,  according  to  the  electrical  hypothesis,  are  supposed  to  be  in 
tlie  order  of  copper,  zinc,  fluid ;  are,  according  to  the  chemical 
hypothesis,  zinc,  fluid,  copper  j    the  electricity  passing  from  the 
first  zinc  plate,    across  the  fluid,  to  the  copper  plate.     5.  The 
paction  takes  place,    not  between  the  metals,   but  between  the 
oxidated  surface  and  the  fluid  ;  no  change  would  therefore  be  pro- 
educed  by  placing  a  copper  plate  beyond  the  first  zinc  plate,  or  a 
ieinc  plate  beyond  the  last  copper  plate.     Strictly  speaking,  k  is  the 
ieinc  end  of  the  apparatus  which  is  negative;  and  the  copper, 
positive.  * 

'rhe  chemical  hypothesis  accounts  for  all  the  effects  of  the  Gal- 
vanic pile,  and  appears  to  be  consistent  with  itself  in  all  its  parts. 
It  explains  s.atisfactorily  why  the  action  of  the  pile  is  always  in 
projportion  to  the  oxidation  of  the  metals,  a  fact ,  pointed  out  and 
insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  f  The  progressive  increase  in  the 
action  of  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  easily  explained. 
The  first  copper  plate,  in  consequence  of  the  electricity  which  it 
has  acquired  fron?  the  oxidated  part  of  the  zinc,  becomes  positive ; 
pr,  to  use  the  pumeriQat  ijljustration,  is  brought  to  the  state  of  110*^. 
This  state  it  communicates  to  the  contiguous,  or  second  zinc  plate, 
which  also  b,ecomes  1 10®.  The  fluid  oxidates  the  surface  of  the 
^etal  here,  as  ^n  the  former  case  3  but  a  larger  quantity  of  electri- 

•  See  Erman,  I^hotj  De  Ljbc,  &c,  f  rhil.  Trans.  ISQlOOgle 
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city  IS  liberated,  which 

is  transmitted  to  the  se-  Fig.  4. 

cond  copper  plate,   and  • 

which  raises  it  ^to  120°. 

(Fig.  4.)     According  to 

the  chemical  hypo- 
thesis, although  one  end  of  the  pile  becomes  highly  positive,  and 
is  therefore  disposed  to  communicate  a  portion  of  its  redundant 
electricity  to  the  other  end,  yet  this  end  may  be  considered  as  only 
relatively  negative,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  apparatus  in  a  neu- 
tral state.  There  is  no  tendency  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  electric  fluid,  which  is  destroyed  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  metal.  The  sole  effect  is  to  increase  the  elec- 
tricity of  one  end  of  the  apparatus  ;  and  therefore  the  hiore  power- 
ful is  the  action  of  the  fluid,  either  in  oxidating  the  metals,  or  in 
conveying  the  electricity  to  the  opposite  surftice,  the  more  powerftil 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  apparatus.  This  effect  docs  not  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  ends  of  the  pile  being  united,  because  the  essence 
of  the  operation  consists  in  the  oxidation  of  one  of  the  metals.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  expected,  that  the  effect  will  be  increased  when 
the  extremities  of  the  pile  are  united  ;  for  in  this  case  the  electricity 
will  be  powerfuHy  attracted  towards  pne  end  of  the  apparatus,  in 
order  to  produce  an  equilibrium  with  the  other  end,  which  is  rela- 
tively negative.  The  chemical  hypothesis  is  not  encumbered  with 
the  necessity  of  a  current  of  electricity  from  one  end  of  the  pile  to 
the  other  ;  it  only  supposes  th6  passage  of  the  electricity  across  the 
jnterj)osed  fluid  in  each  individual  pair  of  metals*  The  chemical 
differs  from  the  electrical  hypothesis  in  the  material  circumstance 
of  the  former  pointing  out  a  source  for  the  liberation  or  evolution 
of  electricity,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  nature  of  one  of 
the  substances,  which  renders  it  less  disposed  than  before  to  contain 
it.  The  electrical  hypothesis  only  contemplates  an  interchange  of 
\  electricity  between  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  one  part 
losing  a  portion  merely  in  consequence  of  the  other  part  attracting 
it,  a  pi-ocess  by  whicli  there  can.  be  no  absolute  production  of  elec- 
tricity. The  chemical  differs  from  the  electrical  hypothesis  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  contiguous  m6tals :  the  electrical  hypo- 
thesis supposes  that  they  can  have  different  stales  of  electricity 
while  In  contact ;  the  chemical  takes  it  for  granted  that  while  they 
are  incontact  their  electrical  states  must  be  similar.  The  chemical 
Jiyppthesis  explains  all  the  facts  that  have  been  observed  respecting 
the  necessity  of  oxygen  for  the  action  of  the  apparatus,  it  explains 
the  reason  why  the  metals  must  differ  in  their  degree  of  oxidability, 
and  why  the  fluid  must  be  one  which  will  act  differently  upon  tl'ie 
two  metah.  The  facts  which  have  been  noticed  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  the  interposed  fluids  may  be  explained  by  referring 
to  three  circunrstances,  which  all  coincide  with  the  chemical 
liypothcsis.  1.  That  the  fluid  acts  only  upon  one  of  the  metals. 
2.^  That  the  stirlhcc  of  one  o/  the  metals  only  is  oxidated  with  a 
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certaiD  degree  of  rapidity.  S.  That  the  oxide  is  removed  so  as  to 
expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the  flaid.  If  acids  be  employed,  thoste  are 
the  best  that  dissolve  the  oxide ;  or  if  netitral  salts,  those  which 
form  triple  salts  with  the  oxide  which  is  produced.  The  chemical 
hypothesis  affords  a  plausible  method  of  accounting  for  the  different 
efifeets  of  the  apparatus,  whether  we  use  large  or  small  plates ;  for 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  electricity  will  become 
more  intense  or  concentrated  at  every  successive  transmission 
through  a  new  oxidating  surface,  while  its  absolute  quantity  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  oxide  that  is  formed. 

With  respect  to  the  experiments  of  Bennett,  or  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  electrical 
hypothesis,  it  is  probable  that  Volta  has  been  mistaken  in  his 
application  of  them,  and  of  the  principle  to  which  they  should  be 
referred.  Instead  of  supposing,  as  lie  does,  that  all  metaL  are 
naturally  in  the  same  state  of  electricity,  and  that,  by  being  paced 
in  contact,  a  portion  of  it  is  attracted  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  reverse  takes  place  ;  and  that 
although  the  electricity  of  each  individual  metal  is  in  equilibrio 
with  the  atmosphere,  yet  that  it  is  uneaual  with  respect  to  each 
other  ;  that  zinc,  for  example,  is  negative  with  respect  to  copper. 
When  they  are  placed  in  contact,  their  electricity  is  equalized ;  but 
when  they  are  again  separated,  the  zinc,  having  acquired  a  portiori 
of  electricity  from  the  copper,  becomes  positive  with  relation  to 
the  atmosphere ;  and  the  copper,  for  the  same  reason,  negative. 

The  effect  that  takes  place  in  the  interrupted  circuit,  befweert 
the  extremities  of  the  pile,  consists  in  the  decomposiiion  of  the 
interposed  substance,  and  in  the  discharge  of  its  constituents  from 
the  two  wires.  If  we  take  water  as  an  example,  and  wires  are 
employed  which  are  not  acted  upon  by  the  substances  liberated,  w* 
find  that  the  fluid  diminishes  in  bulk,  while  from  one  end  oxygen 
is  discharged,  and  from  the  other  hydrogen,  and  these  in  the  pro- 
portion requisite  to  form  water.  I  made  an  attempt  to  analyse  the 
nature  of  this  operation,  by  supposing  that  when  electricity  is  dis- 
charged from  the  wire  connected  with  the  positive  end  of  the  pile, 
it  unites  itself  to  a  portion  of  hydrogen,  in  order  to  pass  across  the 
fluid  to  the  negative  extremity.  For  this  purpose  it  decomposes  a 
quantity  of  the  water  contiguous  to  the  wire,  and  liberates  the 
oxygen ;  and  after  passing  across  the  fluid  in  connection  with^  the 
hydrogen,  it  discharges  the  hydrogen  upon  entering  the  negative 
wire.  *     A  different  principle  was  advanced  by  Hesinger  and  Ber- 

•  Nich.  Joar.  Hi.  9.  Long  after  the  publication  of  «y  former  remarkB  oa 
Galvanism,  I  met  witli  a  passage. io  tlie  Journal  de  Fliysique,  which  provci  that 
a  very  similar  idea  had  occurred  to  MM.  Foorcroy,  VaMqircHn,  and  Thenard.  M. 
Delametherie,  who  writes  the  article,  says,  that  these  philosophers  supposed  that 
the  electricity  passes  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  wire,  decompose*  the  water, 
leaves  the  oxygen,  and  carriri  the  hydrogen  to  the  negative  wire,  where  it  loaves 
it.  (fl)  It  is  not  stated  whence  this  opinion  is  derived,  nor  have  1  i>een  a  We  M>^ 
Ascertain  this  point.    See  also  some  obfervaiions  of  Mr,  Cuthbertson^'s.  (*)   * 

iqitizedbvCOOQie 

(fl)  Joar.  de  Phys.  Hv.  15.  (ft)  Nich.  Jour.  II.  «87«  *^ 
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2eUu$^  which  was  afterwards  adopted  and  extended  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
It  supposes  that  when  electricity  is  transmitted  through  a  fluid,  th^ 
fluid  becomes  affected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  attracted  to  the  different  wir^s,  and  the  fluid 
itself  decomposed ;  the  hydrogen,  and  all  inflanfimable  substanceS| 
passing  to  the  negative ;  while  oxygen  and  acids  are  ^ttrs^cted  to  th^ 
positive  wire.* . 

.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  effect  which 
must  be  produced  upon  the  water  according  to  the  first  of  these 
hypotheses.  The  positive  wire,  A^  and  the  negative  wire,  B,  being 
immersed  in  water,  the  electricity  rushes  from  A  to  B  to  produce 
an  equilibrium  between  them,  and  this  current  of  electricity  is  kept 
|ip  in  consequence  of  the  continued  evoli^tion  from  the  body  of  the 
pile.  But  electricity  cannot  be  conveyed  through  water  except  iq 
combination  with  hydrogen  :  it  therefore  dt'coinposes  the  particles 
of  water  that  are  contiguous  to  the  point  of  th^  wive,  takes  pos- 
session of  the  hydrogen,  and  discharges  the  oxygen  y  it  thep  crosses 
the  fluid,  and  discharges  the  hydrogen  at  the  negative  wire.  There 
will  he  a  continued  current  of  hydrogen  at  all  times  passing  thrpugli 
^he  fluid ;  but  being  in  combination  with  electricity,  it  does  po.t 
display  its  usual  affinities.  This  current  of  hydrogen  m\ist  exisf  iQ 
^n  equal  degree  in  air  parts  of  the  water  interposed  betvyeen  the 
wires,  and  must  continue  as  long  as  the  pile  continues  to  act.  Il  i$ 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  current  of  oxygen  through  any  part  of 
the  water,  except  from  the  end  of  the  positive  wire  to  the  surface ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  accumulation  of  either  this  substance  or 
hydrogep, ^except  perhaps  at  the  immediate  termination  of  the 
wires.  The  discharge  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  two 
wires  respectively  is  supposed  to  depepd,  not  upon  any  direct  action 
which  the  wires  exert  on  the  water,  but  uyqu  the  electricity  ab^ 
stracting  a  portion  of  hydrogep  wl^ich  it  afterward?  liberates, 
(Fig.  5.)  "     "      '^ 
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The  mark  x  is  intended  to  express  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  electricity. 


.  According  to  the  other  hypothesis,  the  effect  produced  depends 
jipoh  the  attraction  which  the  two  \vires  possess  for  the  t^o  consti- 
tuieats  of  the  water,  the  positive  wire  for  the  oxygen,  and  thf 
Illative  wire  for  the  hydrogen ;  so  that  as  sopn  as  A  and  B  are 
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immersed  in  the  water,  in  consequence  of  their  attractipn  for  \ii 
constituents,  they  each  hegin  to  act  upon  the  parts  contiguous  tqr 
them,  A  attracting  the  oxygen,  and  B  the  hydrogen.  But  no 
jSQoner  have  the  wires  decomposed  the  watery  in  consequence  of 
their  attraction  for  its  constituents,  than  the  substances  attracted  are 
disengaged,  while  the  other  constituent  remains  in  the  water ;  so 
that  the  fluid  on  the  side  near  tluj  positive  wire  wjli  contain  ai^ 
excess  of  hydrogen  ;  and  that  near  the  negative  wire,  of  oxygen. 
These  liberated  particles  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  supposed  tq 
J^  repelled  from  the  wire*  near  which  they  are  situated,  to  meet  ii| 
the  centre  of  th^  fluid,  poqabine  again,  and  reproduce  water.  This, 
I  believe,  will  be  admitted  to  exhibit  a  fair  view  of  the  hypothesis 
f&  detailed  by  Sir  H.  Davy;  and  yet,  1  confess,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  involve  many*  improbabilities,  if  not  contradic* 
tions.  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  it  rests  is,  that  the 
positive  wire  attracts  oxygen  ;  and  the  negative,  hydrogen  ;  and,  in 
Jconsequence  of  these  a|;tractions,  that  the  water  is  decomposed ;  yet 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  water  is,  that  the  oxygen  is  discharged 
by  the  positive  wire  and  the  hydrogen  retained,  and^the  hydrogen 
.discharged  from  tb^e  negative  wire  and  the  oxygen  retained.  But  a 
repulsive  force  is  supposed  to  be  exerted  here  as  well  as  an  attractive 
one,  and  the  hydrogen  is  repelled  from  the  positive  wire  at  the  same 
jijoie  that  the  oxygen  is  attracted  by  it ;  yet  the  j^Jime  peculiarity 
occurs  here  as  before,  the  substance  that  is  repelled  by  the  wire  i« 
j'etained  in  the  water,  while  that  which  is  attracted  by  it  is  dis- 
charged. It  follows,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  water  must  be  in  different  states  of  chemical  combina- 
tion, the  part  near  the  positive  wire  containing  an  excess  of 
hydrogen,  and  that  near  the  negative  wire  an  excess  of  oxygen: 
and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  here  in  an  uncombincd  state,  and 
therefore  they  might  be  expected  each  of  them  to  exhibit  their 
specific  chemical  properties,  or  at  least  to  affect  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  water  with  which  they  are  united.  This  hypothesis 
necessarily  supposes  the  existence  of  two  currents  through  the  fluid, 
jone  of  hydrogen  from  the  positive,  and  the  other  of  oxygen  from 
the  negative  wire,  which  meet  in  the  centre,  and  are  there  mutually 
destroyed.  These  opposite  currents  depend  partly  on  the  repulsion 
exercised  by  the  wires  on  the  constituents  of  the  water,  and  partly 
(On  their  attraction  for  each  other.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
if  some  substance  were  presented  to  them  in  their  course,  to  which 
they  had  a  stronger  attraction  than  that  which  they  possess  for  each 
jother,  the  water  would  not  be  reproduced  ;  and  if  one  of  them 
only  w^as  attracted  in  this  way,  the  other  would  be  discliargcd.  This 
jvili  appear  more  plain  if  we  suppose  that  the  two  wires  terminate 
m  two  separate  quantities  of  water,  that  are  connected  by  a  tube  or 
any  fibrous  substance,  so  as  to  form  a  communication  between  the 
t>vo  portions,  Tlie  recomposition  of  the  water  will  take  place  only 
in  this  tube,  which  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  the 
)y|iole  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  positive  wire  will  be  hydior 
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genated,  and  the  whole  of  that  in  the  negative  wire  oxygenated. 
If,  then,  we  were  to  place  any  substance  in  the  hydrogenated  water 
which  had  an  attraction  tor  hydrogen,  a  unfon  should  take  place, 
an  etTect  with  which  the  repelling  force  of  the  positive  wire  would 
co-operate.  In  this  case  the  particle  of  oxygen  repelled  from  the 
other  wire,  not  meeting  with  any  hydrogen,  must  in  some  way  or 
other  be  discharged  from  the  oxygenated  water.  It  does  not, 
hbwever,  appear  that  any  facts  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  ob- 
i^rved ;  on  the  contrary,  the  water  does  not  seem  to  possess  any 
difference  of  chemical  composition  in  its  different  parts,  except 
immediately  about  the  extremities  of  the  wires.     {Fig.  6.) 


Fig.  6. 
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This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  two  hypotheses  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  former  of  them  is  more  simple  and  consistent 
in  its  different  parts,  and  that  it  is  free  from  some  difficulties  which 
attach  to  the  latter. 

The  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  electrical  hypothesis  is  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  views  which  have  been  lately  taken  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  respecting  the  connection  between  electricity  and 
chemical  a^inity ;  it  may  be  proper,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
grounds  upon  which  these  opinions  rest,  and  also  to  inquire  how 
far  they  affect  the  present  question.  Hesinger  and  Berzelius  seem 
$rst  to  have  distinctly  pointed  out  the  effect  which  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  pile  possess  of  attracting  to  themselves  different  kinds 
of  substances;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  afterwards,  in  a  series  of  very 
elaborate  experiments,  showed,  that  this  action  was  so  powerful  as 
apparently  to  counteract  the  usual  effects  of  chemical  affinity.  Ndt 
only  was  a  solution  of  a  neutral  salt,  in  which  the  two  wires  termi- 
nated, decomposed,  and  the  acid  attracted  to  the  positive,  and  the 
alkali  or  metallic  ingredient  to  the  negative  wire ;  but  the  wires 
seemed  even  to  possess  the  power  of  attaching  to  themselves  the 
acid  and  the  alkali,  when  other  substances  intervened,  to  which 
they  each  had  a  string  affinity.  These  effects  were  attributed  to 
the  attraction  of  the  positive  wire  for  substances  containing  oxygen, 
and  of  the  negative  wire  for  those  that  contained  hydrogen  or  any 
other  inflamniable  ingredient;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  was  induced  to 
infer,  that  the  former  cjass  of  bodies  were  naturally  in  a  negative 
gtate  of  electricity,  and  the  latter  in  a  positive  state.  This  conclu- 
sion, with  respect  to  the  natural  electrical  condition  of  these  two 
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clashes  of  bodies  he  afterwards  attcinpted  to  substantiate  by  more 
direct  experinaeuts,  in  which  the  electronfieter  indicated  the  negative 
electricity  after  being  in  contact  with  acids,  and  the  positive  after 
being  in  contact  with  alkalies.  *  ^  .       t 

Two  distinct  sets  of  facts  and  experiments  are  here  brought  into 
View^  those  regarding  the  decomposition  and  transfer  of  acids  and 
alkalies  by  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile,  and  those  to  which  the 
electrometer  was  applied  :  it  is  to  the  formei-'of  these  only  that  the 
present  question  has  any  reference.  Before  we  can  form  a  correct 
judgment  concerning  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  a  little 
mdre  minutely  than  has  hitherto  been  done  to.  the  electrical  state  of 
the  water  in  the  ititerrupted  circuit.  When  water,  or  any  other , 
conductor^  is  interposed  between  two  substances  that  are  in  different 
states  of  electricity,  its  first  effect  is  to  form  a  communication  be- 
tween them,  by  means  of  which  their  electricities  are  equalized, 
the  water  itself,  as  well  as  the  two  electrified  bodies,  all  acquiring 
the  same  degree  of  electricity.  When  the  two  extremities  of  the 
pile  are  connected  by  the  intervention  of  water,  there  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  attempt  to  produce  this  equilibrium ;  but  the  equili- 
brium is  no  sooner  formed  than  it  is  again  destroyed  by  the  conti- 
nual generation  or  evolution  of  electricity  which  goes  on  in  the 
body  of  the  pile.  On  this  account  the  wire  which  was  originally 
positive  is  kept  in  that  state,  and  the  same  with  respect  to  the  nega- 
tive wire.  But  the  two  wires  being  immersed  in  water  must  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  bring  the  water  into  the  same  electrical  state 
,  with  themselves,  and  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  accomplish  it ;  so 
that  we  may  conclude,  that  the  water  contiguous  to  the  positive 
wire  is  itself  positive,  and  that  contiguous  to  the  negative  wire 
negative.  These  two  portions  of  water  must,  however,  be  conti- 
nually tending  to  equalize  their  electrical  states  with  that  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  water,  and  the  result  will  be,  that  contiguous 
to  the  two  wires  there  are  two  portions  of  water,  in  the  same,  or 
riedrly  the  same,  electrical  states  with  the  wires  themselves,  and 
that  the  electricity  diminishes  in  the  successive  portions  of  water, 
until  at  length,  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  the  fluid  is  in  a  neutral 
state.  Now  if  we  dissolve  a  quantity  of  a  neutral  salt  in  this  water, 
we  find  that  the  acid  particles  diffuse  themselves  through  the  water 
which  is  positively  electrified,  and  the  alkaline  particles  through 
that  which  is  negatively  electrified.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  th« 
experimehts  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  where  the  water  was  tinged  with 
litmus  and  turmeric ;  for  it  was  found  that  the  intensity  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  colours,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of 
acid  and  alkali  contained  in  the  water,  was  greatest  near  the  wires, 
and  diminished  until  it  arrived  at  the  centre,  where  ,the  effect 
ceased.  The  transfer  of  the  acid  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
positive  wire  may,  therefore,  with  greater  probability,  be  ascribed 
to  its  being  attracted  by  the  positively  electrified  water,  than  to  the 
positive  wire  itself;  for  it  does  not  attach  itself  immediately  to  th^ 
wire,  but  it  diffuses  itself  through  the  water,  in  proportion  to  th^ 
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£le£ytriftgd  state  of  its  different  parts.  If  we  go  farther,  and  inquire 
wiw  acids  are  disposed  to  be  transferred  to  water  which  is  in  a  state 
of  positive  electricity,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  conjecture,  according 
to  Sir  H.  Davy's  hypothesis,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  attraction  which 
exists  between  oxygenated  substances  and  positive  electricity,  as  the 
Acquisition  of  this  electricity  setms  to  be  the  only  change  which  the 
water  has  experienced. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  when 
the  extremities  of  the  pile  are  connected  by  water,  there  are  two 
distinct  operations  going  forwards  in  the  fluid ;  the  first  is  the 
extrication  of  a  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  positive  wire,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hydrogen  which  the  electricity  requires  to  enable  it 
to  pass  through  the  water,  and  the  subsequent  extrication  of  this 
hydrogen  at  the  negative  wire ;  the  other  is  the  communication  to 
the  water  of  the  electrical  state  of  the  wire  which  is  in  contact 
^ith  it ;  it  is  to  the  first  of  these  circumstances  alone  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  and  the  disengagement  of  the  gaseous 
products  are  owing,  and  to  the  latter  alone,  the  decomposition  of 
neutral  compounds,  and  the  transfer  of  their  constituent  parts  to 
the  different  portions  of  the  water.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these  facts  which  is  at  all  contradictory 
to  the  chemical  hypothesis ;  they  are,  indeed,  so  far  favourable  to 
it,  as  that  they  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  same  kind  of  effect  is 
carried  on  between  every  pair  of  plates  as  between  the  two  termi- 
nating wires,  except  tlvat  the  electrical  fluid  liaving  a  larger  space 
to  pass  through,  its  operations  are  kept  more  distinct  from  each 
x>ther.* 

A  iarge  part  of  tlie  reasoning  in  this  paper  is  confessedly  hypo- 
tlietical ;  but  if  the  hypothesis  be  a  fair  deduction  from  acknow- 
ledged phenomena,  it  will  be  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
Scientific  investigations  are  seldom  performed  to  much  advantage, 
sinless  there  is  some  object  in  view  farther  than  the  mere  observe 
ance  of  casual  phenomena,  while  a  correct  hypothesis  leads 
^lirectly  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  pointing  out  tlie  track  which 
^ve  must  pursue  in  our  future  ex^periments. 

*  In  treatTNg  «pon  the  1i3rpotfae6is  of  tbe  Galvanic  pile  it  wcmld  be  impossible 
4o  omit  Doticinj;  the  elaborate  essays  which  have  been  writticn  npon  the  subject  by 
M.  De  Luc.  (a)  His  experiments  are  many  of  them  very  curious  and  valuable,  an4 
to  some  of  his  deductions  I  fully  assent.  -Yet  I  am  not  disposed  to  coincide  with 
itim  in  his  general  hypothesis,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  where  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  chemical  and  electrical  efiects  of  the  pile  depend  upon  actions 
jessentially  dissimilar  from  each  other;  I  think  they  may  be  all  referred  to  a  differ- 
ence cither  in  the  quantity,  intensity,  or  velocity  of  the  electric  fluid.  The 
^experiments  prove  that  the  course  of  the  electricity  through  water  is  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  wire,  the  former  disengaging  oxygen,  and  the  l^ef 
>ijdro^en,  but  no  attempt  is  made  (o  give  any  explanation  of*  this  procesi. 

(a)  Ntcb.  Jour.  xxvi.  and  fellowing  volumes^ 
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Essaj/  on  the  Cause  of  Chemical  Proportions^  and  on  some  Ctr^ 
cunistances  relating  to  them:  together  with  a  short  and  easy 
Method  of  expressing  them.  By  Jacob  Bcrzelius,  M^D* 
F.R.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Stockholm. 

(Continued  from  p.  62.) 

C.^The  Metals. 

1.  Arsenicum^  arsenic  (As). — The  experiments  of  Tlienard^ 
Proust,  and  Bucholz,  as  well  as  those  which  I  hnre  poblished»  cm 
the  capacity  of  saturation  of  arsenic  acid,  seem  to  prove  that  arsenic 
combines  with  ]-  of  its  weight  of  oxygen  to  become  the  acid  in  ous^ 
and  with  ^  its  weight  to  become  acid  in  ic.  In  my  experiments  on 
the  arseniate  of  lead  I  found  that  arsenic  acid  ought  to  contain 
twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  oxide  by  which  it  is  neutralized :  but 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  between  the  quantities  of 
oxygen  found  in  the  two  acids  shows  that  arsenic  acid  must  contain 
at  least  S  volumes  of  oxygen,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  neutral 
arseniates  offered  an  exception  to  the  general  relation  between  the 
volumes  of  oxygen  in  the  add  and  those  in  the  b^se,  an  exception 
which  deserved  to  be  examined  with  care.  I  determined,  then,  to 
repeat  my  experiments  on  the  arseniates,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
certain  that  I  operated  upon  perfectly  neutral  arseniates,  and  bet 
from  all  mixture  of  arsenious  acid. 

On  examining  a  portion  of  the  arseniate  of  soda  which  I  had 
employed  in  my  former  experiments  for  preparing  arseniate  of  lead, 
I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  this  salt,  which  had  been  care- 
fully crystallized;  gave  unequivocal  signs  of  containing  an  excess  of 
alkali.  *  It  had  effloresced  a  little ;  and  when  I  neutralized  it  with 
aursenic  acid,  I  found  it  no  longer  capable  of  crystallizing. 

1  prepared  a  portion  of  arseniate  of  soda,  and  to  be  quite  certain 
tlurt  it  contained  no  arsenious  acid  I  fused  it  with  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  fused  mass  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  rendered  neutral  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  With  this  solution  I  precr* 
pitated  neutral  solutions  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  muriate  of  barytes. 

Arseniate  of  Lead, — ^I  dissolved  10  parts  of  arseniate  of  lead  in 
nitric  acid,  and  then  precipitated  the  solution  by  means  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  sulphate  of  lead  thus  obtained  being  washed, 
dried,  and  heated  to  redness,  weighed  8-865  parts.  The  acid 
solution  from  which  this  precipitate  fell  being  neutralized  by  am- 
monia yielded  a  precipitate,  which  was  arseniate  of  lead.  Treated 
anew  with  sulphuric  acid  I  obtained  0*088  part  of  sulphate  of  lead  ; 
lo  that  100  parts  of  arseniate  of  lead  yielded  89*53  parts  of  sulphate 
of  lead,  equivalent  to  66  parts  of  oxide  of  lead.  Hence  arseniate 
of  lead  is  composed  of 
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Arsenic  acid 34 .  • . , .  .100 

Oxide  of  lead  . , 66 194-11 

100 

Now  these  194*11  parts  of  oxide  of  lead  contain  13*878  parts  of 
exygen.  These,  whether  multiplied  by  two  or  tliree,  give  no 
number  which  corcespoads  with  the  composition  of  arsenic  acid  as 
above  stated. 

Arseniate  of  Barytes. — When  the  solution  of  arseniate  of  soda 
was  mixed  with  that  of  muriate  of  bar)rtes,  no  precipitate  fell  at 
first ;  but  the  arseniate  of  barytes  gradually  deposited  itself  in  the 
state  of  small  crystalline  spales,  which  appeared  quite  insoluble  in 
water ;  10  parts  of  this  arseniate  heated  to  redness,  and  afterwards 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  produced  with  sulphuric  acid  poured  into 
the  solution  8*695  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  On  repeating  the 
experiment,  I  obtained  8*65  paits  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  Sup- 
posing this  last  salt  to  contain  65*6  per  cent,  of  barytes,  arseniate 
of  barytes  i^  composed  of 

Arsenic  acid 42-974 100*00 

Barytes , . .  57026 13270 

100-000 

According  to  the  second  experiment,^  100  parts  of  arsenic  acid 
were  copfibined  with  131-2  parts  of  barytes. 

Now  132-7  parts  of  barytes  contain  13-89  parts  of  oxygen,  and 
131*2  contain  13-77  -  so  that  the  analysis  of  arseniate  of  lead  lies 
between  these  two  nun^bers  ;  but  we  know  that  arsenic  acid  con- 
tains more  than  twice  that  quantity  of  oxygen.  It  must,  then, 
contain  three  times  13*89,  or  41*67  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

I  thought  the  most  accurate  way  of  verifying  this  result  would  be 
to  decompose  arsenious  acid  by  means  of  sulphur  in  a  small  appa- 
ratus of  a  determined  weight.  By  finding  the  weight  of  the  sul- 
-  phorous  acid  gas  disengaged,  it  would  be  easy  to  infer  the  quantity 
oC  oxygen  in  arsenious  acid.  I  mixed  5  pa|:ts  of  arsjenlous  acid 
with  20  parts  of  sulphur  in  a  small  retort,  to  thje  necjc  of  which  \ 
had  fitted  a  narrow  glass  tube  36  inches  in  length,  to  prevent  any 
^f  the  sulphur  from  being  mechanically  carried  along  with  the  sul- 
phurous acid  gas.  I  heated  the  retort  till  the  disengagement  qf 
sulphurous  acid  gas  was  at  an  end,  and  the  sulphuret  of  arsenjc 
began  to  sublime.  The  apparatus  had  lost  3*05  parts  of  its  weight 
by  the  disengagement  of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  in  which  there 
ought  to  be  1-5 185  part  of  oxygen.  Hence  100  parts  of  arsenious 
acid  contain  at  least  30*37  parts  of  ojcygen,  and  not,  as  has  been 
Jiitherto  believed,  only  25  parts.  Hence  if  arsenic  acid  contains 
14«  times  as  mqch  oxygep  as  arsenious  acid,  iX  follows  that  it  con- 
tains at  least  40  per  cent,  of  oxygen.    This  agrees  sufficiently  witji 
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the  analysis  of  the  arsenlates.  I  conceive,  however,  that  more 
^confidence  is  due  to  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  the 
{U-seniates  than  from  that  of  arsenious  acid. 

M.  Laugier  has  published  a  set  of  excellent  experiments  on  the 
composition  of  some  arseniates  and  arsenical  sulphurets.  He 
obtained  results  very  different  from  those  which  I  have  just  stated  \ 
apd  one  would  be  disposed  to  say  that  an  observation  which  he  haf 
made,  namely,  that  in  the  arseniate  of  barytes  the  acid  is  to  the 
base  inversely  qs  it  is  io  the  arseniate  of  lime,  is  contrary  to  the  law9 
of  cbeipical  pr(q)ortions,'  respecting  which  M.  Laugier  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  idea.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  observa- 
tion of  I^ugijer  is  not  without  foundation.  As  we  cannot  suppose 
that  this  skiUu^  chemist  could  have  analysed  a  neutral  arseniate  of 
barytes  so  badly  as  to  have  obtained  33^  per  cent,  of  barytes  instead 
of  42*9  per  cent.,  I  resolved  to  examine  if  there  existet)  subar- 
seniates  of  lead  and  barytes.  I  obtained  such  salts  by  digesting  the 
ncMtral  arseniates  in  caustic  ammonia,  which  extracted  a  portion  of 
the  acid  and  left  the  subarseniate  undissolved :  100  parts  of  the 
subarseniate  of  barytes  thus  procured  and  heated  to  redness  yielded 
101*4  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes;  and  100  parts  of  subarseniate 
of  lead  yielded  101*5  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Hence  the  com-> 
position  of  these  subarseniates  is  as  follows  :— 

Arsenic  acid 33*5 100 

Barytes 66*5 198-51> 

100*0 

Arsenic  acid    * .  r .  25*25 IQO 

Oxide  of  lead *.....  74*75 296*4 

100-00 

We  find  that  the  acid  in  these  subsalts  is  neutralized  by  1 4-  as 
much  base  as  in  the  neutral  arseniate,  and  of  course  the  acid  con^ 
tains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base.  I  must  observe  that  the 
small  aberration  in  the  subarseniate  of  lead  will  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  an  error  of  0002  in  the  weight  of  the  subsalt 
analysed.  We  see  that  Laugier  analysed  the  subarseniate  of  barytes, 
because  he  found  that  his  arseniate  when  converted  into  sulphate 
did  not  alter  its  weight.  If  we  admit,  according  to  the  above- 
inentioned  observation  of  M.  Laugier,  that  the  arseniate  of  lime  is 
composed  of  66*5  acid  and  33*5  of  lime,  it  will  follow  that  h^ 
analysed  the  neutral  combination  of  that  earth ;  for  33*5  parts  of 
lime  contain  7*43  of  oxygen,  which  multiplied  by  3  =  28*29 ;  and 
66*5  of  acid  contain  27*73  parts  of  oxygen. 

The  existence  of  these  subsalts  proves  that  arsenic  acid  must 
contain  either  3  or  6  volumes  of  oxygen  \  but  before  discussing 
this  point,  I  must  speak  of  my  experiments  on  arsenious  acid. 

J  dissolved  arseniou^  acid  by  boiling  it  in'<:austic  ammonia.    I 
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Found  that,  though  the  aramonia  was  perfectly  saturated,  it  i^^as  dis- 
engaged by  continuing  the  heat  while  at  the  same  time  small  white 
crystals  were  deposited  on  the  sides  ot*  the  vessel.  I  foond  thAf 
these  were  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  quite  free  from  ammonia. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  ammonia  was  completely  saturated.  Thin 
solution  well  corked  was  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  freezing 
temperature  of  water  to  get  rid  of  the  arsenious  acid  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  water.  The  neutral  ammoniaeal  solution  was  then 
employed  to  precipitate  a  solution  of  10  parts  O'f  nitrate  of  lead. 
The  mixture  when  heated  deposited  a  white  heavy  matter,  which 
being  washed  and  ftised  in  a  glass  retort  weighed  12*27  parts.  It 
produced  a  transparent  somewhat  yellowish  glass.  The  resi- 
dual liquor  being  treated  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  deposited 
0'357  part  of  sulphate  of  lead,  equivalent  to  0*262  of  oxide  of 
lead.  We  must  subtract  these  0*262  from  the  6*731  contained  in 
the  nitrate  of  lead,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  con- 
tained in  the  12*27  of  arsenite  of  lead;  that  is  to  say,  6*47  of 
oxide  of  lead  were  combined  with  5*82  of  arsenious  acid.  Hence 
the  salt  is  composed  of 

ArseDious  acid 47*356 .......  100*00 

Oxide  of  lead 52*644 .111*17 


100*000 


Now  these  111*17  parts  of  oxide  of  lead  contain  7*^5  of  oxygen, 
which  multiplied  by  4  =  31*8 ;  so  that  the  arsenious  acid  contains 
four  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base  which  it  saturates. 

,  Jn  my  former  experiments  with  arsenitci  of  lead,  1  found  100  of 
arsenious  acid  combined  with  118*9  of  oxide  of  lead,  which 
induced  me  to  believe  that  the  arsenious  acid  neutralized  a  quantity 
of  base  containing  ^  of  the  oxygen  of  that  acid.  We  see  that  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  tliis  arsenite.  my  former  experiments 
agree  sufficiently  with  the  present  ones,  though  neither  of  theni 

!>robably  are  quite  exact :  but  as  to  the  consequence  to  be  drawn 
rom  them   respecting  the  composition  of  arsenious  acid,    it  is 
clearly  difti?rent  from  what  I  formerly  drew. 

To  see  whether  arsenious  acid  be  capable  of  forming  subsalts,  I 
prepared  a  subacetate  of  lead  as  free  as  i>pssible  from  neutral 
acetate  and  from  the  subacetate  at  a  maximum.  I  precipitated  a 
solution  of  this  subacetate  by  means  of  arsenite  of  ammonia, 
taking  care  not  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lead.  This  precipi- 
tjite  being  well  washed  and  fused,  I  dissolved  10  parts  of  it  in  nitric 
acid,  and  decomposed  it  by  sulphuric  acid  with  the  precautionu 
mentioned  alK)ve.  I  obtained  .9*32  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Hence 
this  subai*senite  is  composed  of 

Arsenious  acid   31*3 100*0 

Oxide  of  lead   e>i'7 219*5 

100*0 
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It  is  easy  to  see  (abstracting  a  little  inaccuracy  in  the  experiment) 
that  the  acid  in  this  salt  is  combined  with  twice  as  much  base  as  ia 
the  neutral  arsenite,  and  therefore  must  contain  twice  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  oxide  with  which  it'is  combined. 

1  made  some  experiments^  likewise,  with  the  arsenitesof  barytes; 
but  they  presented  exactly  the  same  difficulties  as  the  borates  of 
'barytes. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  the  two  acids  of  arsenic  ought 
ta  be  composed  as  follows*: — 

1.  Arsenious  Acid* 
Arsenic  from  6775  to  68 .  * .  .100 
Oxygen  from  S2-25  to  32 . .  * .  47-626  to  46*926 

2*  Arsenic  Acid* 

Arsenic  5S'S3  to  58*7 . .  • .  100 

Oxygen  41*67  to  41-3  ....  71-439  to  70*4 

These  determinations  in  maximum  and  minimum  are  calculated 
from  the  two  analyses  of  neutral  arseniate  of  barytes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  oumber  of  volumes  of-  oxygen  contained  in 
these  acids  must  be  eitlier  2  :  3  or  4  :  6.  The  composition  of  the 
neutral  arsenites  speaks  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  last  num- 
bers ;  but  that,  of  the  neutral  arseniates  seems  favourable  to  the 
first :  and  so  mudi  the  more,  because,  except  the  suboxide  of 
arsenic,  we  know  no  other  oxides  of  that  metal  than  the.  two  acids  : 
but^  on  the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  the  subarseniates  dqea 
not  agree  well  with  the  supposhion  that  arsenic  acid  is  As  -I-  3  O  j 
for  in  that  case  (since  the  oxide  of  lead  is  P  -f  2  O)  the  subarseniate 

a  3  •  , 

of  lead  \vould  be  P  O  -h  1^  As  O.  Now  the  fraction  ^-  is  nowhere 
ejse  to  be  found  in  chemical  compounds :  but  if  arsenic  acid  be 

As  +  6  O,  the  subarseniate  in  question  will  be  As  O  +  1^.  P  O. 
These  considerations  alone  would  induce  me  to  admit  six  volume^ 
of  oxygen  in  arsenic  acid  ;  but  there  are  other  proo&,  more  con- 
.vuicing,  of  which  1  shall  now  give  an  account. 

M.  Laugier  has  found  that  realgar,  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
when  oxidated  by  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  treated  with  muriate  of 
barytes,  yields  from  300  to  304  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 
As  sulphate  of  barytes  contains  1376  per  cent,  of  sulphur^  this 
quantity  is  equivalent  lo  41-28  or  41-83  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  the 
sulphuret  of  aj-senic.  .  Hence  100  parts  of  arsenic  combine  with 
71*3  or  71*89  of  sulphur  :  but  this  quantity  is  equal  to  the  oxyjgen 
in  arsenic  acid.  Hence  this,  sulphuret  is  proportional  to  a  degree 
of  oxidation  of  arsenic  which  contains  half  as  much  oxygen  as  the 
acid  in  ic :  but  this  oxide  is  unknown.  If  it  exist,  arsenic  acid 
must  contain  6  volumes  of  oxygen  ;  otherwise  this  new  oxide  would 
be  Asi  +  U  O.        -  •- 

As  I  was  not  in  possession  of  any  native  realgar,  I  endeavoured 
to  prepare  it  artificially  by  distilling  sulphur  with  ari^emous  acid.T    1 
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^ixed  4  parts  of  sulphur  with  1  part  of  arsenious  acid ;  and  when 
the  disengagement  o^  sulphurous  acid  gas  was  at  an  end^  and  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  subUmed,  i  allowed  the  retort  to  cool.  I 
found  two  different  layers :  the  upper  one  was  thin,  yellow,  and 
opake,  and  was  pure  sulphur;  the  lower  one  was  pellucid,  had  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  and  was  exactly  similar  to  Burgundy  pitch. 
To  see. whether  it  was  any  thing  else  than  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
&i»ipburet,  I  fused  it  again  with  sulphur,  mixing  them  well  tqge-  ' 
ther ;  but  the  two  liquids  again  separated.  The  sulpburet  being 
the  heaviest  sank  to  the-  bottom,  and  the  sulphur  &»ted  on  the 
surface.  This  substance  was,  then,  a  supersulphuret  of  arsenic  at 
the  true  maximum :  5  parts  of  this  supersulphuret  oxidated  by 
nitromuriatic  acid  yielded  26*72  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  equi- 
valent to  S*67(>7  of  sulphur :  so  that  this  sulpburet  is  competed  of 

Arsenic   26-47 100 

Sulphur 7S'5d . . : . .  .280 

100*00 

Thii  sulpburet  contains  four  timet  as  much  sulphur  as  realgar ; 
for  71'^  X  4  a  286 :  and  if  realgar,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  b 
oomposed  of  As  -h  3  S,  the  other  sulpburet  must  be  As  +  12  S, 
that  is  to  say,  the  maximum  of  combination  admitted  by  the 
hypothesis  of  atoms.  This  supersulpharet  gives  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour,  vriiich  might  be  employed  as  a  paint,  and  could  be  &bri- 
eated  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Thb  sapersttlphuret  not  being  artificial  realgar,  as  I  had  at  first 
aHpposed,  1  endeavoured  to  procure  realgar  from  it  by  distilling  it  in 
a  retort.  I  obtained  at  first  a  little  sulphur,  then  supersulphuret 
very  littte  coloured,  and  afterwards  portions  which  became  more 
and  more  red  as  the  distillation  advanced.  When  there  remained 
but  very  little  sulpburet  I  allowed  the  retort  to  cool.  I  divided  the 
sublimate  according  to  its  colour  into  four  different  portions,  whicb 
I  oxidated  by  the  nitromuriatic  acid.  None  of  these  portions  was 
composed  as  I  expected.  I  found  them  all  mixtures  of  difierent 
degrees  of  sulphuration.  The  portion  of  sublimate  nearest  the 
belly  of  the  retort  was  composed  of  100  arsenic  and  84*3  of  sul- 
phur. Tlie  ruby  red  and  very  brilliant  drops  which  bad  condensed 
m  the  retort  itself  contained  7^  sulphur  to  100  of  metal :  so  that 
the  portions  sublimed,  in  proportion  as  the  distillation  went  on, 
approached  more  and  more  to  realgar.  I  now  mixed  one  part  of 
the  last  sulpfaaret  obtained  with  metallic  arsenic,  and  sublimed  the 
mixture  in  a  long-necked  phial.  But  I  found  the  metal  and  sul- 
pburet so  nearly  of  the  same  volatility,  that  the  sulpburet  was 
mechanically  mixed  with  crystals  of  metallic  arsenic  The  sulpburet 
did  not  appear  altered.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  does  not  exist 
a  sulpburet  containing  less  sulphur  than  realgar,  at  least  it  canaot 
be  fordoed  by  means  of  beat.  Tliese  experiments  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  analysis  of  realgar  by  Laugtermttst  be  exact.    Of 
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course  tlus  suljf^ttret  is  pix^pcNrtional  to  an  cmide  of  arsehie  sttU 
Unknown*  * « 

In  my  former  experiments  I  had  already  suspected  the  existence 
of  such  an  oxide^  and  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  combined  with 
muriatic  acid  by  distilling  together  mtiriate  of  lead  and*nietalisc 
arsenic ;  but  as  the  muriate  of  lead  remained  undecompo^ed^  the 
oxide  in  question  remained  undiscovered.  ^Having  now  &u4:h  good 
ireasoi^  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  tliis  oxide^  I  made  new 
attempts  to  obtain  it*  1  put  metallic  arsenic  into  a  gkss  retorty 
wiiicli  I  exhausted  of  air^  and  then  filled  it  with,  muriatic  aqid  gas 
previously  dried  over  mercury  by  means  of  muriate  of  lime»  I  then 
heated  the  arsenic  by  means  of  a  spirit  of  wine  lamp.  The  arsenic 
did  not  lose  its  metallic  lustre;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  retort, 
became  coated  with  a  flea-c6loured  crust,  not  metallic  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  at  first  to  a  certain  degree  pellucid.  The  heat  having 
been  continued  for  some  minutes,  the  inside  of  this  coating  was  ail 
covered  with  metallic  arsenic.  When  the  retort  was  cooled,  I 
expelled  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  filled  the  retort  with  common 
air.  I  could  not  discover  by  the  smell  that  the  muriatic  acid  gas 
was  mixed  with  arsenical  hydrogen  gas.  I  poured  water  into  the 
crucible,  but  the  brown  coating  was  not  altered.  .On  adding  a 
little  caustic  potash  ley,  the  crust  detached  itself  from  the  retort, 
and  was  immediately  converted  into  brilliatxt  flocks  of  metallic 
arsenic. 

As  this  experiment  was  not  conclasive,  probably  because  the 
water  of  muriatic  acid  does  not  readily  allow  itself  to  be  decomposed 
by  the  metal,  I  substituted  calomel  in  place  of  the  muriatic  acid 
gas.  With  this  I  mixed  pounded  arsenic^  and  distilled  the. mixture  ' 
in  a  glass  retort  furnished  with  a  receiver;  I  obtained  some  dro]% 
of  a  white  and  smoking  liquid,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  little 
alkali,  deposited  arsenious  acid :  it  was,  therefore,  addicmmvriaiioo^ 
arsenicosum.  In  the  neck  of  the  retort  there  was  deposited  a  red  or 
brownish  red  sublimate,  which  formed  a  tube,  the  inside  of  which, 
was  coated  with  an  amalgam  of  arsenic  in  a  half  liquid  state.  The 
red  sublimate  gave  a  yellow  powder:  it  was  entirely  insoluble  in 

.  water.  Mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  and  placed  upon  polished  copper, 
it  gave  no  mercurial  stain,  as  common  muriate  of  mercury  does. 

As  thb  sublimate  contained  evidently  portions  of  calomel  upon 
which  the  arsenic  had  not  acted,  I  mixed  it  carefully  with  a  new 
portion  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  sublimed  it  a  second  time.  What 
sublimed  was  at  first  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  perfectly  transparent. 
Afterwards  it  became  deeper  coloured  and  opaque.  It  was  then 
easily  detached  from  the  retort,  and  constituted  a  brown  mass 
bordering  upon  yellow,  without  a  crystalline  fracture,  and  insoluble 
in  water,  as  befi>re.  Mixed  with  iron,  and  heated,  it  gave  out  a 
strong  smell  of  arsenic,  and  was  converted  into  muriate  of  iron. 
Hence  it  obviously  contained  muriate  of  arsenic.    To  obtahi  the 

-  oxide  of  arsenic,  I  mixed   the  muriate  with  caustic  potash.    It 
assumed  a  grey  colour,  and  a  metallic  brilliancy ;  and  after  some 
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hours  it  was  converted  into  an  amalgam,  in  which  pieces  of  metallie ' 
arsenic  floated.     The  liquor  contained  muriate  and  arsenite  of 
potjbh.    Ammonia,   the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  in  general  all 
substances  which  combined  with  muriatic  acid,  decomposed  it  ia 
the  same  manner,  though  leas  rapidly. 

It  follows  that  the  brown  sublimate  is  a  triple  muriate  with  a 
mercurial  base,  and  that  the' arsenic  has  a  lower  decree  of  oxidation 
than  arsenious  acid,  because  when  it  forms  arsenious  acid  by  the 
action  of  an  idkaU,  not  only  a  part  of  itself  is  reduced  to  the  me* 
talliG  state,  but  likewise  the  whole  quantily  ot  oxide  of  mercury 
pvesent* 

All  tnj  attempts  to  convert  this  triple  muriate  into  pure  muriate 
of  arsenic  have  been  ineffectual.  It  follows  from  these  experi- 
ments that  arsenic,  among  other  properties  which  it  has  in  common 
with  sulphur,  has  this  also,  of  producing  a  salifiable  oxide  with 
muriatic  aeid,  but  which,  like  the  oxides  of  sulphur,  has  no  exist- 
ence in  a  separate  state,  but  the  instant  it  is  separated  from  muriatic 
acid  is  decomposed  into  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid.  Tliough 
I  have  not  yet  made  analytical  experiments  on  this  muriate,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  proportional  to  ibe  sulphuret  at  a  mini*- 
mum,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  must  contain  half  as  much  oxygen  as  the 
acid. 

Jf  we  add  the  existence  of  this  oxide  to  the  composition  of 
realgar,  it  appears  to  follow  clearly  that  arsenic  acid  contains  ^ 
volumes  of  oxygen.  Hence  a  volume  of  arsenic  will  weigh  8SS^'9, 
or  at  a  maximum  852*2. 

The  known  degrees  of  oxidation  of  arsenic  are,  L  The  suboxide 
or  black  powder  which  forms  upon  metallic  arsenic.  In  my  former 
experiments  I  found  that  in  it  106  parts  of  arsenic  were  united  to 
8*5  of  oxygen*  This  is  certainly  either  too  much  or  too  little, 
because  thi^  suboxide  must  either  be  2  As  +  O  or  As  -f  O.  I. 
shall  make  experiments  on  it  hereafter.  2.  Tlie  salifiable  oxide 
As  +  3  O.  3.  Arsenious  add.  As  +  4  O.  4.  Arsenic  acid. 
As  +  6  O.    Is  there  an  oxide  As  -f  2  O  ? 

2.  Molybdenum  (Mo). — ^The  degrees  of  ondation  of  this  metal 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Bucholz.  He  found  tluit  100 
parts  of  native  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  mve  from  288  to  2dd  pai*€s 
of  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  that  k  contams  about  1  per  cent  of 
foreign  matters.  According  to  this  determination,  100  of  molyb- 
denum combine  with  66*5  of  sulphur.  M.  Bucholz  found,  like- 
wise, that  100  parts  of  the  sulphuret  of  this  metal  gave  90  parts  of 
molybdic  acid.  In  other  experiments  in  which  he  oxidized  metallic 
molybdenum,  he  found  that  100  of  the  metal  combined  with  from 
49  to  50  of  oxygen  to  fornl  molybdic  acid.  These  experiments 
accord  well  with  each  other  :  but  the  composition  of  the  sulphuret 
is  not  proportional  to  that  of  the  acid,  which  according  to  Bucholz 
was  the  only  oxide  of  the  metal  known.  But  that  eminent  chemist 
discovered  that  molybdenum  forms  likewise  an  add  in  ousy  and  a 
suboxide  of  a  very  dark  purple  colour*    It  seems  to  follow  from  tlie 
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prqxirtions  prescribed  by  Bucbolz  for  the  preparation  of  molybdoui 
aoid^  that  this  acid  is  propoi^nal  to  the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum, 
that  is  to  say.  Mo  +  2  O,  while  the  molybdic  acid  is  composed  of 
Mo  +  3  O. 

But  to  assure  myself  oT  the  accuracy  of  this  determinatioDy  I 
thought  it  requisite  to  examine  the  capacity  of  saturation  of  mo* 
lybdic  acid.  Having  made  some  vain  attempts  to  analyse  molybdate 
of  lead  and  molybdate  of  barjrtes,  I  found  that  the  only  method  of 
obtuning  an  exact  result  was  to  form  molybdate  of  lead.  I  dis* 
solved  10  parts  of  neutral  nitrate  of  lead  in  water,  and  poured  an 
excess  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  into  the  liquid  '(the  molybdate  was 
crystallized  m  a  mother 'water  strongly  alkaline;  of  course  it  way 
neutral  This  deserves  notice,  because  there  is  a  supermolybdate 
of  ammonia  which  is  always  formed  when  we  attempt  to  concen- 
trate a  solution  of  neutral  molybdate  by  evaporation).  Themolyb* 
date  of  lead  washed,  dried,  and  heated  to  rc^lness,  weighed  11*068. 
The  liquid  from  which  it  Jiad  been  precipitated  did  not,  when 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  exhibit  any  traces  of  lead;  there- 
fore these  11*068  of  molybdate  of  lead  contabi  67*3  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  lead.    Hence  the  salt  is  composed  of 

JMolybdic  acid 89-194 . ...  100 

Oxid^  of  Jead 60-806 155^5 

100000 

The  155»15  of  oxide  of  lead  contain  11-093  of  oxygen.  JTow 
11*093  X  3  =  33*279.    Therefore  molybdic  acid  is  composed  ^f 

Molybdenum 66-721 . .  •  .100 

Oxygen   33-279....  49-88 

100-000 

Tliis  result  is  nearly  a  mean  of  the  experiments  of  Bucholz. 
Hence  the  volume  of  molybdenum  must  weigh  601-56;  and  its 
suboxide  should  be  Mo  +  O.    I  must  not  conceal,  however,  that 
its 'analogy  with  arsenic  and  chromic  acids  renders  it  probable  that , 
molybdic  acid  contains  6  volumes  of  oxygen. 

3.  Chromium  (Ch). — ^Nobody  has  hitherto  made  exact  experi- 
ments on  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  .this  metal  absorbs  in  its 
different  degrees  of  oxidation.  M.  Vauquelin  established  only  that 
chromic  acid  appears  to  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  oxygen. ' 

I  made  the  following  exp^ments  to  determine  this  ppint.^  I 
prepared  chromate  of  lead  and  choomate  of  baizes  by  precipitatii^ 
a.«o]ution  of  neutral  chromate  of  .potash  by  nitrate  of  lead  and  by  . 
muriate  of  barytes. 

A.  Chromate  of  Lead. — ^A  solution  of  10  parts  of  nitrate  of  lead 
p^cipitated  by  chromate  of  potash  yielded  9-^72  parts  Qhipomate 
•of  ilead.    Ilhe;^esi4ual  liqiitid^vt  no  traces  of  lead  when  Uf^tdi 
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With  sulpluiric  acid :  therefore  the  9*8772  of  chrofiiate  c^  lead  cotit 
taiu  6-73  of  oxide  of  lead ;  $0  that  this  chrotnate  is  composed  of 

Chromic  acid 3l"7Gl  .• .  .^00 

pxid^  pf  lea4    ...,..,...  68-239 «13-841 

100-OOP 

;  Now  213*841  of  oxide  of  lead  contain  1.5*29  of  oxygen.  Hence 
'  cLromic  aoid  must  contain  2,  3,  or  4  times  that  quantity  of  oxygen* 
Ten  parts  of  native  chromate  of  lead  (in  picked  crystals)  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  an^  muriatic  acid,  were  almost  imine^ 
^lately  decomposed^  with  the  disengagement  of  beat,  and  tb^  pror 
duction  of  ether.  The  muriate  of  lead  remained  undissplved^  while 
the  muriate  of  phromium  dissolved  in  the  spirituous  liqu<n**  The. 
liquor  being  evaporated  nearly  to  dryiiess  to.get  rid  of  the  excess  of 
acid,  I  mixed  the  residue  with  alcohol  to  dbsolve  the  muriate  o£ 
chromium.  Th^. muriate  of  lead,  being  well  washed  with  alcohol^ 
lyas  dissolved  in  water,  and  left  undissiolved  0*1  of  foreign  matter. 
I  evaporated  tli^  solution  of  muriate  of  le^d  ip  a  platinum  crucible, 
exactly  weighed,  and. I  dried  th^  piuriate  on  a  sand-bath  at  a  high 
temperature :  1  obtained  i*4S5  parts  of  muriate  of  lead.  The 
solution  of  muriate  of  chromium  precipitated  by  ammonia  gave 
green  oxide  of  chromium,  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  weighed 
2'388.  The  residual  ammoniacal  liquid  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
Tiess  and  calcined,  left  0*013  of  green  oxide  of  chromium.  Now 
as  99  parts  of  chromate  of  lead  produced  84*8S  of  muriate  of  lead, 
\vhich  coniaios  80*3876  per  ce^iU  of  oxide  of  lead  {Am.  de  Chim. 
Aug.  1811,  p.  136),  it  follows  that  the  chromate  ought  to  be 
pomposed  of 

Ctxideof  lead   • 68*50. 

Green  oxide  of  chromium 24*14    . 

Loss  ==  oxygen  pf  the  acid 7**^fi 

I0p*0f> 

This  analysis  does  not  diflfer  frpm  the  preceding  synthesis  but  4. 
per  cent.,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  a?  pretty  exact.  It 
follows  that  31*5  of  chromic  acid  are  composed  of  24*14  of  greenf 
oxide  and  7*36  of  oxygen  :  but  the  68*5  of  oxide  pf  lead  contain 
4*8997  of  oxygen,  wjiich  is  not  a  submultiple  of  7'36  by  a  whole 
pumber:  but  7'36  is  exactly  I4  times  the  oxygen  in  the  oxide  of 
jead;  for  4*8997  x  1^  :==  7*3465.  Hence  we  see  that  th?  ^cid 
had  lost  li  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base  contains. 

B.  Chromate  of  Sflrryf<?5.— Tlii?  fact  required  to  be  verified  by 
artother  experiment.  I  therefore  treated  10  parts  of  chromatf  df 
tarytes  previously  heat^  to  redness  with  a  fixture  of  muriatic  aci^ 
and  alcohol.  I  then  separated  the  barytes  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  I  obtained  9*1233  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytegj  therefore 
^hromate  of  barytes  19  (Composed  pf 
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Chromic  acid 40-18..  ..100-000 

Barytes ^..,  69*85..  ..149-06«* 

10000 

Now  149*066  of  barytes  contain  15*(S  of  oxygen,  which  difiena 
little  from  what  we  found  by  the  synthesis  of  chromate  of  lead ; 
but  this  is  owing  to  the  property  which  sulphate  of  barytes  has  to 
precipitate  along  with  it  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  chromium  ;  and 
this  happens  in  almost  all  the  metalline  solutions  from  which  it  is 
precipitated;  as,  for  example,  tho^e  of  iron  and  copper.  The 
solution  of  green  muriate  of  chromium,  from  which  the  sulphate 
of  barytes  was  precipitated,  was  now  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
platinuin  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  It  left  3*043  of 
green  oxide  of  chromium.  Thus  the  chromate  of  barytes,  besides 
the  59*85  parts  of  barytes,  has  given  30*43  of  green  oxide  gf  chro- 
mium and  9*72  of  loss,  which  ought  to  be  the  oxygen  of  the 
decomposed  acid ;  but  59*86  of  barytes  contain  6'284  of  oxygen, 
which  multiplied  by  1-J.  =  9*426.  We  see,  then,  that  abstracting 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  experiment^  the  acid  has  lost,  in  be- 
coming green  oxide,  l-J-  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  barvtes  contsdns. 

This  seems  to  prove  that  chromic  acid  contains  twice  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  green  oxide,  and  S  times  as  much  as  the  base  by 
which  it  is  neutralized ;  for  if  the  green  oxide  contained  twice  as 
much  oxygen  as  it  required  to  hecame.  acid,  the  oxygen  of  the  acid 
could  not  be  a  multiple  by  a  whole  number  of  the  oxvgen  in  th^ 
base  by  which  it  is  neutralised :  and,  on  the  other  band,  if  the 
green  oxide  contained  S  times  as  much  oxygen  as  womd  be  neces- 
sary to  convert  it  into' acid,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  that  o(xide 
Would  surpass  the  bounds  of  credibility.  The  green  oxide,  then, 
can  only  contain  a  quantity  of  osl^gen  equal  to  that  necessary  for 
converting  it  into  the  acid,  or  half  that  quantity.  In  the  first  case 
the  acid  contains  3  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base  by  which  it  is 
neutralized ;  and  in  the  second  case,  twice  as  much. 

To  determine  between  these  two  probabilities,  I  prepared  a  green 
muriate  of  chromium,  which  I  evaporated  to  dryness  to  get  nd  of 
the  excess  of  acid.  A  solution  of  this  salt  was  precipitated  by  a 
great  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  being  filtered  and 
neutralized  by  nitric  acid,  I  precipitated  it  by  nitrate  of  silver.  I 
obtained  30*5  parts  of  green  oxide  of  chromium  and  156*1  of 
muriate  of  silver,  equivalent  to  29*73  of  muriatic  acid.  .  Now 
29*73  :  30*5  ::  100 :  102*4 ;  but  in  these  102*4  (tf  green  oxide  the 
muriatic  acid  supposes  29*454  of  oxygen :  therefore  100  parts  of 

Seen  oxide  must  contain  28*7  parts  of  oxygen  :  bat  i^  as  we  have 
termined  above^  the  oxide  of  chromium  contains  a  quantity  of 

•  Itt  two  oOer  eirpcrimentB  I  obtained  for  100  of  cbromfc  acii  140*8  (•  149*9 
of  baryteg.  I  ascribe  this  circnmstanoe  to  the  sulphate  of  barytes  being  always  a 
little  coloured  by  chromic  acid,  Dotwithstaading  the  excess  of  acid  %  but  this  was 
Scarcely  perceptible  in  tbe  experiment  stat^  itf  the  text^  ^^  ^^  ^  GoOglc 
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oxygen  equal  to  that  neeessary  to  convert  it  kito  an  acid^nt  oug!)t  to 
contain  2i>*7  per.  cent,  of  oxygen. ,  Tile  above  analysis,  though  it 
only  gives  an  approximation/  proves,  however,  that  in  chromic 
acid  the  metal  is  combined  with  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  in  the 
green  oxide.  If  we  take  the  synthesis  of  chromate  of  lead  as  the 
most  exact  experiment  of  those  which  I  have  given,*  and  if  we  cal- 
culate from  it  the  composition  of  the  oxide  and  acid  of  chromium^ 
we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 

Green  Oxide  of  Chromium. 

Chromium   70*24 . .    .100-00 

Oxygen 29*76 . . . .  42*3? 

10000 

Chromic  Acid. 

Chromium   64*18.. .  .100*00 

Oxygen 45-87 84*74 

loooe 

Now  what  is  the  number  of  volumes  of  oxygen  contained  in 
each  of  these  oxides  ?  The  composition  of  the  chromates  does  not 
allow  us  to  conjecture  that  chromic  acid  is  eitlier  Ch  -f  2  O  or 
Ch  -f  4  O ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  the  green  oxide  is  Ch  -f 
1^  O,  the  afcid  cannot  be  Ch  -f  3  O }  therefore  no  other  nnmber 
remains  but  Ch  -f  6  Q. 

'  To  throvi^some  further  light  on  this  subject,  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  oxidcf* containing  less  oxygen  than  the  green  oxide;  but 
could  not  succeed.  I  exposed  muriate  of  chromium  previously 
dried  in  a  red  heat  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  retort,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  oxymuriatic  acid  and*a  muriate  at  a  lower  degree  of 
oxidation  than  the  green  oxide  ;  but  the  experiment  did  not  suc- 
ceed. I  obtained  at  first  a  little  muriatic  acid  ;  then  a  pale  red 
substance  sublimed,  in  form  of  small  briliiant  scales.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  substance  remained  unsublimed,  and  was 
slowly  soluble  rn  water,  llie  sublimate  was  insoluble,  and  appeared 
to  be  a  subimiriate  of  green  oxide. 

M.  Vauquelin  discovered  some  time  ago  a  new  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, whid),  according  to  him,  is  intermediate  between  the  green 
oxide  and  the  acid.  He  obtained  that  oxide  by  heating  the  nitrate 
of  clu*omium.  It  is  obvious  tliat  the  existence  of  this  oxide  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  the  acid  to  contain  6  volumes  of 
oxygen.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  verify  it.  I  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  a  portion  of  hydroys  green  6xide,  and  evaporated  the  solution 
to  dryness.  The  dried  nitrate  l)eing  slightly  heated,,  swelled, 
assumed  a  brown  colour,  and  allowed  nitrous  acid  to  escape.  I 
removed  a  small  portion  at  this  part  of  the  process,  and  dissolved 
it  in  water.  The  solution  had  a  brownish  red  colour,  very  difierent 
from  that  of  chromig  acid.    Caustic  ammonia  precipitated  iTo\x\ 
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this  solution  bulky  brown  flocks.  The  oxide  thus  obtained  dissolved 
readily  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  deep  brown  solution,  which, 
after  being-some  time  exposed  to  the  light,  became  green.  The 
other  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  chromium  was  heated  on  a  sand-bath 
till  it  gave  out  no  mure  nitrous  vapours.  I  then  poured  more 
nitrous  acid  over  the  brown  mass,  and  continued  the  evaporatioti« 
When  it  ceased  to  give  out  nitrous  vapours  I  allowed  it  to  cooi.  If 
was  now  deep  brown,  rather  -brilliant,  and  mostly  insoluble  in 
water  and  alkalies.  What  the  water  dissolved  was  only  a  poi;rion  of 
brown  nitrate  not  decomposed.  The  brown  oxide  thus  obtsuned 
was  insoluble  in  acids;  but  muriatic  acid  decomposed  it  with  dis« 
engagement  of  oxymuriatic  gas.  This  intermediate  oxide,  then, 
exists,  and  shows, us  that  the  acid  must  co&tain  either  4  or  5 
volumes  of  oxygen  ;  but  as  we  have  seen  from  the  composition  of 
the  chromates  that  the  aipid  cannot  contain  4  volumes,  it  must  of 
necessity  contain  G  volumes.  Hence  the  known  oxides  of  chromium 
are,  i,  Green  oxide  (oxidum  chromosum),  Ch  -I-  3  O.  2.  BrowQ 
oxide  (oxidum  chromicum),  Ch  -f  4  0<.  3.  Chromic  acid,  Ch  + 
6  O.    The  volume  of  chromium^  then,  must  weigh  708*045. 

But  before  quitting  my  experiments  on  chromium,  I  think  I 
ought  to  state  the  following,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
principal  object  of  this  memoir.  The  green  oxide  of  chromium 
undergoes  combustion  ^t  a  certain  temperature,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  several  metallic  stibiates  and  stibiites.  When  the  hydrous 
green  oxide  of  chromium  is  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  it  loses  its 
water,  and  becomes  deep  green,  almost  black.  If  we  now  weigh 
it,  and  then  expose  it  to  a  strong  heat,  it  appears  to  take  fire,  and 
to  bui;n  an  instant  or  two  with  a  great  deal  of  intensity.  If  we 
weigh  it  after  it  has  cooled,  we  find  that  its  weight  is  not  altered, 
but  its  colour  Has  become  a  very  t)eautiful  light  green,  and  it  is 
perfectly  insoluble  in  acids.  If  we  make  this  experiment  with  a 
hydrate  containing  a  small  portion  of  subsulphate  or  subnitrate  of 
chromium,  the  acid  remains  combined  with  the  oxide  till  the 
moment  of  incandescence,  when  it  is  disengaged,  and  constitutes  a 
little  smoke,  and  In  this  case  the  oxide  loses  a  little  of  its  weight ;, 
but  even  in  experiments  when  |his  smoke  was  very  perceptible  the 
oxide  did  not  lose  more  than  ^J*  or  ^  of  its  weight  by  the  ignition.  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  thb  circumstance,  that 
when  the  phenomenon  takes.place  in  the  stibiates  it  consists  in  the, 
action  of  compound  bodies  (the  oxide  of  antimony  and  the  base), 
whjle  in  the  present  case  it  consists  in  the  action  of  elementary 
bodies  (chromium  and  oxygen).  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  ol>served 
an  analogous  phenomenon  in  the  hydrate'  of  zirconia,  and  he 
ascribes  it  to  the  increased  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  at  the 
instant  that  the  water  separates  from  them.  According  to  Mr. 
Edmund  Davy,  the  precipitate  obtained  from  the  muriate  of  pla* 
tinum  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  produces  the  same  phenomenon,  it<, 
after  being  dried  in  an  atmosphere  destitute  of  oxygen,  it  be  heated 
in  a  retort  exhausted  of  air.    It  emiu  a  little  sulphurous  acid  gM 
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and  a  little  sulphupetecl  hydiogen,  and  exhibttt,  st  the  same  time) 
the  pheoomenon  of  taking  fire.  It  leaves  for  residue  sulphuret  of 
platinum.  It  is  evident  that  the  phemtaenon  in  thb  case  must  be 
referred  to  tlie  more  intimate  combination  between  the  sulphur  and 
platinum  in  the  sulphuret,  than  in  the  hydrosulphuret.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  widi  one  of  the 
txides  of  rhodium,  which  exhibits  the  appearance  of  combustion 
the  instant  that  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  it  is 
reduced  to  a  suboxide.  I  shall  mention  the  circumstance  more 
particularly  below. 

(To  U  continued.) 


Article  IV. 

Chi  Iodine,    the  Violet^coloured  Substance  mentioned  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  Jnnals  of  Philosophy,  * 

The  new  substance  discovered  by  M.  Courtois,  noticed  in  a  pre- 
ceding Moniteur,  has  been  subjected  to  examination  by  M.Gay- 
Lussac,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  M.  Clement.  We  shall  state  at 
present  the  principal  results  which  he  obtained. 

The  new  substance  to  which  the  name  of  iodine  (from  iwJjj^^ 
viohceiiSy)  may  be  given,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  electrical 
properties  of  oxygen  and  oxymuriatic  acid.  When  it  has  been 
purified,  by  means  of  potash  and  distillation^  it  is  infusible  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  possesses  nearly  the  volatility  of 
that  liquid.  No  re-agent  discovers  in  it  the  smallest  trace  of  mu- 
riatic acid. 

Iodine  combines  with  almost  all  the  metals;  but,  as  ]t  is solid^  it 
does  not  appear  to  disengage  so  much  heat  in  these  combinations  as 
oxymuriatic  acid  does,  thoug|i  in  its  geperai  properties  it  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  this  body.  To  give  an  idea  01  its  relation  to 
dther  substances,  we  shall  compare  it  with  that  acid,  applying  to  it 
the  two  hypotheses  that  have  been  devised  respecting  its  nature,  and 
r^e  will  add  that  by  combining  with  hydrogen  it  forms  a  particular 
i^id,  very  energetic,  cilpable  of  assuming  the  gaseous  form,  very 
aohible  in  water^  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  iodine  that 

«  This  curious  papeV  is  <rnnslated  from  tbe  Monitenr  for  ibe  iSth  of  Deceniber« 
imd  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Gay-Liisiac.  It  wiU  gWe  thechemfcat 
reader  a  much  more  correct  view  of  this  extraordinary  si^taoce  than  the  very 
imperfect  and  inaccurate  notice  in  our  last  Number.  A  paper  by  Sir  |I.  Davy  oa. 
the  same  substance  has  been  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  enters  into  the  requisite 
details  respecting  its  preparation  and  properties.  As  fo«o  as  it  is  read  before  thd 
Reyail  Society  it  will  malte  os  better  acquainted  ^itb  this  Dew  supporter  of  com<« 
i!>U8ti6n.  These  supporters  are  bow  three ;  and  supposing  Davy's  fluorine  toeiist, 
ihey  amount  tti  four.  Hovr  much  these  new  discoveries  must  alter  the  presently 
received  chemical  theory,  and  how  they  serve  to  confirm  Davy*«  opinic^'  respectinf 
imrii^tk  ac&t,  iiloo  0^n«m  tm  escape  olnervatiaii,  — Tf    Digitized  by  GoC 
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iDuriatic  acid  does  to  chlorine.  The  action  of  phosphorus  on  iodine 
famishing  the  means  of  obtaining  the  new  acid  ia  its  gaseous  and 
liquid  state,  we  shall  begin  by  describing, it. 

H  we  bring  dry  iodine  and  phosphorus  in  contact,  we  obtain  a 
matter  of  a  reddish  brown  coknir,  and  no  gas  is  disengaged,  if  we 
moisten  this  matter,  it  gives  out  immediately  acid  fumes  in  abund* 
ance,  while  at  the  same  time  phosphprous  acid  is  formed.  We 
easily  obtain  the  new  acid  in  the  gaseous  state  by  employing  iodine 
a  little  moistened.  There  is  then  sufficient  water  to  occasion  its 
formation,  but  npt  to  condense  it.  If  we  combine  the  phosphoms 
and  iodine  under  water  only  a  little  subphosphureted  hydrogen  gas 
is  disengaged,  and  the  water  becomes  very  acid.  If  the  new  sub- 
stance is  in  excess,  the  Jiquid  is  strongly  coloured  reddish  brown  ; 
but  it  is  colourless  when  the  phcfsphorus  exceeds.  There  commonly 
remains  ^  iX|ass  of  a  red  colour,  which  refuses  to  dissolve  in  water^i 
and  in  which  both  phosphorus  and  iodine  may  be  found ;  but  the 
proportions  of  the  two  ingredients  may  be  such  that  the  whole 
dissK)Ives  in  water  without  any  residue,  and  the  liquid  in  that  case 
is  limpid,  like  water. 

If  we  distil  the  acid  liquid,  the  water  at  first  is  disengaged,  and 
the  new  acid  dpes^not  pass  into  the  receiver  till  the  liquid  in  the 
retort  becomes  very  concentrated  :  at  last  nothing  remains  in  the 
retort  but  phosphorous  acid,  which  soon  disengages  abundance  of 
phosphureted  hydrogen  gas.  Thus  it  appears  that,  when  the  phois- 
pfaorus  and  iodine  are  dry,  there  is  formed  a  combination  analogous 
to  that  of  oxy muriatic  acid  and  phosphorus;  and  when  they  are 
moist  the  same  thing  takes  place  as  when  the  liquid  of  phosphorus 
is  thrown  into  water.  Hepce  it  would  appear  that  while  the  oxygea 
pf  the  water  unites  with  the  phospliorus  and  forms  phosphorou$ 
acid,  its  hydrogen  combines  with  the  iodine  and  forms  tne  new  acid. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  this  new  acid.  In  the 
gaseous  state  it  is  colourless,  has  nearly  the  smell  of  muriatic  acid,^ 
smokes  when  in  contact  with  air,  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
gives  with  oxymuriatic  gas  a  beautiful  purple  vapour,  and  is  rapidly 
altered  when  allowed  tp  remain  over  mercury.  With  this  metal  it 
forms  a  greenish  yellow  substance,  similar  to  that  which  is  obtained 
directly  with  mercury  aad  the  vapour  of  iodine^,  while  a  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  equal  in  volume  to  one  half  the  volume  of 
the  add  gas.  A  few  minutes'  agitation  is  sufficient  for  the  entire 
decomposition.    Iron  and  zinc  produce  a  similar  effect. 

This  acid  in  the  liquid  state,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  gas  in 
ivater,  forms  a  very  dense  liquid,  and  not  very  volatile.  It  rapidly 
decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  dissolves  iron  and  zinc,  with 
the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas ;  but  does  not  attack  mercury^ 
even  when  assisted  by  heat ;  a  proof  of  the  strong  affinity  which  it 
bas  for  water.  It  forms  with  barytes  a  soluble  salt,  and  gives  with 
corrosive  isubUmate  a  red  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
acid.  When  a  few  drops  of  oxymuriatic  acid  are  added  to  it  the 
sQlsist^ce  xs  xiQiQfdiately  re^enerate4t     Heat^  widi  ibe  blacli 
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oxide  of  manganese,  with  red  lead,  or.  the  brown  oxide  of  lead^ 
iodine  is  disengaged,  and  the  oxides  are  brought  into  a  state  of 
solubility  in  acids.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury  does  not  regenerate 
iodine.  We  may  conclude  that  all  the  oxides  capable  of  changing 
muriatic  acid  into  chlorine  will  convert  tlie  new  acid  into  iodine. 
.When  the  new  acid  is  dissolved  in  water^,  and  subjected  to  the 
actbn  of  the  galvanic  pile,  iodine  mdces  its  appearance  at  the 
positive  pole.  When  this  acid  has  once  entered  into  a  comlnna-* 
tion,  it  is  not  easily  disengaged  again  >  for  example,  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  combination  of  the  new  acid 
and  potash,  sulphurous  acid  is  formed  and  iodine  is  disengaged. 
Kitric  acid  in  the  same  way  furnishes  nitrous  acid.  If  the'  phos- 
plu)ric  or  boracic  acid  be  employed,  eitlier  dry,  or  in  solution  in 
water,  no  decomposition  takes  place. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  what  has  been  stated,  what  happens 
when  iodine  is  placed  in  contact  with  other  bodies. 

With  hydrogen  at  a  low  or  high  temperature  the  acid  is  ob- 
tained ;  bat  the  acid  is  usually  impure,  because  \%  has  the  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  a  great  quantity  of  iodine,  and  of  defending  it 
from  the  contact  of  the  hydrogen. 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  speedily  deprives  iodine  of  its  colour,  and 
converts  it  to  an  acid,  while  sulphur  is  deposited.  It  produces  the 
fame  effect,  when  the  new  substance  is  in  combination  with  the 
alkalies,  forming  brown  and  colourless  solutions.  It  is  to  be  ob« 
aerved  that,  when  a  solution  of  iodine  in  ether  or  alcohol  is  preci* 
pitated  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  no  sulphur  is  deposited. 

Sulphurous  acid  speedily  converts  iodine  into  an  acid,  passing 
itself  to  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid.  Phosphorous  acid  and  the 
sulphureted  sulphites  likewise  produce  the  same  acid.  Hence  we 
may  conalude  that  in  kelp,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  sul- 
phureted sulphite,  the  new  substance  is  in  the  state  of  an  acid.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  mother  ley  of  that  substance  till  the  sulphu- 
reted sulphites  are  destroyed. ' 

Iodine,  is  not  altered  by  charcoal  and  sulphtirous  acid,  because 
these  substances  cannot  furnish  it  with  hydrogen  to  convert  it  into, 
an  acid..  It  does  oot  decompose  water  at  any  temperature.  It 
deprives  indigo  of  its  colour.  It  is  separated  from  its  combinations 
%y  the  mineral  acids,  and  even  by  acetic  acid.  It  combines  with 
most  of  the  metals  without  disengaging  any  gas.  When  some  of 
these  combinations  are  made  to  ;take  place  under  water,  as,  for , 
example,,  the  combination  of  iodine  and  zmc,  nothing  is  disen- 
gaged. The  liquor,  at  first  strongly  Coloured,  becooies  by  degrees. 
as  limpid  as  water.  The  alkalies  precipitate  from  it  a  matter  which 
has  all  the  characters  of  oxide  of  zinc,  but  which  retains  a  little  of 
the  new  acid.  Here  the  water  has  been  decomposed,  and  oxide  of  . 
zinc  and  the  new  acid  produced.  This  compound,  like  all  thos^ 
that  contain  the  new  acid,  gives  out  sulphurous  acid  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  18  parts  of  iodine  dissolve  about  3^  t>f  zinc« 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  ratio  in  weight  of  oxygeu  itt 
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iodine  k  as  1  to  20,  or  15  to  300.  With  oxymurlatic  acid  it/orms 
an  orange  yellow  substance,  crystalline,  volatile,  deliquescent,  and 
appearing  to  exist  with  two  different  proportions  of  iodine. 

Iodine  forms,  as  is  known,  a  fulminatitig  powder  with  ammonia; 
but  the  theory  is  very  simple  if  we  consider  that  iodine  has  a  great 
tendency  to  combine  with  hydrogen. 

From  the  preceding  statement  we  cannot  but  perceive  the 
analogy  between  iodine  and  chlorine,  the  new  acid  and  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  hydrogen  is  always  necessary 
to  convert  iodine  into  an  acid.  This  substance  appears  to  act  the 
same  part  with  respect  to  a  certain  class  of  bodies  as  oxygen  does 
to  another.  All  the  phenomena,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  iodine  to  be  an  element,  and  to  form  an 
acid  by  combining  with  hydrogen ;  or  by  supposing  that  this  last 
acid  is  a  compound  of  water  and  an  unknown  base,  and  iodine 
this  base  united  to  oxygen.  The  first  hypothesis  appears  to  us,  from 
the  preceding  facts,  more  probable  than  the  last ;  and  it  serves, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  more  probability  to  that  which  con- 
siders oxymuriatic  acid  as  a  simple  body.  If  we  adopt  it,  the 
name  which  seems  noost  suitable  to  the  new  acid  is  hydriodic  acid.- 


Article  V.    . 

Answer  io  Dr.  Grierson's  Observations  on  Transition  Rocks, 
By  Thomas  Allan,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

When  men  of  science  have  devoted  themselves  to  any  particular 
study,  whether  for  profit  or  amusement,  it  is  very  natural  that  they 
should  feel  k  desire  of  rendering  their  labours  useful  to  society ; 
and  it  sometimes  may  happen  that  such  a  motive  is  the  only  induce- 
ment that  tempts  an  individual  to  depart  from  the  privacy  of  his 
^tudy,  and  submit  himself  to  the  indiscriminating  censure  of  the 
public;  yet  how  often  do  we  see  the  critic  unjustly  garbling  and 
interpolating  the  work  of  an  unfortunate  author,  and  frequently 
mis-stating  facts,  mefely  to  give  weight  to  his  own  argument;  hoping 
that  few  of  those  to  whom  his  acrimony  is  addressed  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  whether  he  be  in  the  right  or  not :  and  at  any 
rate,  that  his  words,  as  being  the  last,  will  make  some  impression 
on  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  may  chance  to  peruse  them.. 

From  what  I  understand  to  be  the  character  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  taken  so  much,  trouble  in  your  Number  for  August  to 
expose  the  futility  of  my  observations  on  the  transition  rocks  of 
Werner,  I  am  persuaded  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  wander  so 
much  out  of  the  track  in  which  I  am  told  his  friends  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  finding  him,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in 
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observations,  which  are  delivered  in  a  way  sq  unsuitable  to  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  them  ;  and  as  some  of  these  had 
long  before  reached  me  from  another  quarter^  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  sentiments  contained  in  his  paper  are  not  all,  originally  at 
least,  his  own.  Besides^  the  circumstance  of  your  having  been 
pressed  by  some  gentlemen  in  this  place  to  insert  my  paper,  and 
your  doing  so  witiiout  giving  me  the  slightest  intimation^  is  a  clea^ 
proof  to  me  that  Dr.  Grierson  is  not  the  only  one  who  was  engaged 
in  drawing  up  the  communication  which  bears  his  name.* 

Your  haviug  inserted  that  paper,  and  thereby  paved  the  way  for 
Dr.  Grierson's  communication,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  which 
xpight  have  been  of  extreme  utility,  as  it  conveyed  some  very 
pointed  criticisms  on  a  paper  which  is  not  even  yet  published,  and 
which  1  roost  certainly  would  have  altered,  had  I  found  on  exami- 
nation that  any  part  of  it  had  in  the  slightest  degree  been  shaken 
by  his  observations,  or  that  I  had  committed  any  of  those  mistakes 
so  lavishly  attributed  to  me.  This,  however,  I  found  no  occasion 
to  do,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  overlooked  Dr.  Grierson 
entirely,  had  you  not  done  me  the  favour  to  notice  the  same  subject 
in  your  Numbers  for  October  and  November. 

To  you  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  confirmation  you  have 
afforded  some  of  my  opinions.  But^.  in  the  first  place,-  I  shall 
discuss  Dr.  Grierson 's  observations. 

The  object  of  this  gentleman's  paper  has  been  to  throw  discredit 
upon  mine,  by  charging  me  with  wilful  misconception,  with  igno- 
rance, and  presumption ;  language  which  will  produce  a  very 
opposite  effect  from  that  intended  by  the  writer.  His  style,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  upon. 

It  has  generally  been  observed,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  find  de- 
fects in  a  system  thauito  invent  a  better  one.  The  reason  is  evident, 
because  if  it  contains  any  incontrovertible  points,  it  is  sufficient  to 
overlook  them  and  consign  them  to-  oblivion,  by  descanting  solely 

•  I  think  it  necessary  to  set  Mr.  Anan  rifbt  with  regard  to  this  statement,  which 
is  not  quite  correct.  I  received  the  paper  in  question  fromMrp  Allan,  cadosed  in 
a  blank  cover.  As  T  had  been  in  the  habit  myself  of  sending  printed  papers  in 
that  way  to  the  London  Jomrnals,  and  as  they  had  always  been  immediately 
printed,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  AUan'f  object  ia  sendiof  hif  paper  WM  to 
nave  It  inseiited  in  the  jinnals  of  Philosophy,  At  the  same  time  I  was  rather 
unwilling  to  print  it,  because  I  foresaw  that  It  would  lead  to  a  controversy,  which 
I  was  anxious  to  avoid.  On  that  account  I  mffition«d  the  circamstanct  to  several 
gentlemen,  in  order  to  obtain  their  opinion.  Aaioog  otbers,  I  roeBtioaed  it  to  Mr. 
Cireenou«;h  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  Mr.  Greenongh  advised  me  not  to  print  the 
paper,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  All  the  other  gentlemen 
totd  me  that,  if  I  withheld  it,  Mr.  Allan  waald  accwe  me  of  partiality,  and  af 
excluding  all  geological  papers  written  on  a  certaUi  sifie*  This  opinioa  deter- 
mined me  to  insert  the  paper  in  the  next  Number  of  the  AwnaU  of  Philosomhjf,    I 

'consulted  on  the  subject  two  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh ^  but  neither  Mr.  Jameson 
nor  Dr.  Grierson  was  of  the  nnntber.  As  Mr.  Jameson  was  directly,  and  I 
thought  indecorously,  attacked  in  Mr.  Allan's  paper,  I  was  aware  that  ha  wonid 
and  indeed  could  give  me  only  one  advice  on  the  subject*  namely,  to  print  the 

'  paper.  At  the  time  the  paper  was  published  I  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Grierson  had 
turned  his  attention  to  geological  subjects,  and  therefore  did  not  4hink  af  caa- 
snlting  him.— T.  ^  , 
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/on  their  weaker  neighbours^  and  trying  to  make  it  be  betiev^^  that 
the  merits  of  the  writer  have  been  fully  considered,  in  the  acute 
arguments  of  the  critic.  This,  although  a  most  common  practice^ 
is  certainly  not  fair,  nor  should  it  ever  be  resorted  to^  where  4 
person  wishes  to  have  a  subject  fairly  and  candidly  discussed. 

Pr.  Grierson  seems  to  be  offended  at  my  stating  that  the  conclu^- 
sions  of  Werner  are  more  general  than  were  warranted  from  <hc 
circun^cribed  field  to  which  he  was  confined ;  and  states  that  the 
arrangement  of  that  philosopher^  provided  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  conformable  to  his  viewsy  is  not  to  be  rejected  merely  because 
he  never  travelled  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Germany.  Surely 
Dr.  G.  ought  to  have  found  out  before  now  that  the  facts  contained 
in  this  very  provision  is  what  I  contend  against;  and  he  ought 
likewise  to  know,  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  in  many 
respects  totally  and  entirely  irreconcileable  to  the  theory  of  Werners 
80  much  80|  indeed)  that  his  own  master^  the  pupil  of  Werner,  has, 
as  a  sacrifice  due  to  common  sense,  been  compelled  to  introduce 
many  alterations  in  the  system  he  was  taught  at  Freyberg. 

Dr.  Grierson  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
merits  of  Dr.  Button  and  Professor  Werner ;  a  comparison  quite 
uncalled  for  by  any  thing  that  appeared  in  my  paper.  But  if  he 
wishes  U>  know  my  opinion  of  these  two  great  men,  I  will  frankly 
tell  him,  that  as  a  mineralogist  ot  a  practical  geologist.  Button  was 
by  many  degrees  inferior  to  Weraer ;  but  as  a  philosopher,  he  was 
infinitely  his  superior,^ — the  hypotheses  of  the  one  being  founded 
on  observation  and  pure  philosophic  induction  ;  while  those  of  the 
other  have  originated  in  a  clumsy  contrivance,  totally  unauthorised 
by  all  the  'great  features  in  nature,  from  which  alone  we  can  pos*- 
sibly  draw  legitimate  conclusions. 

Dr.  Grierson  feels  displeased  that  I  should  have  touched  upon 
the  *'  fetters  "  by  which  the  papik  of  his  favourite  school  seem  to 
be  spell-bound.  Be  will  not,  however,  persuade  me,  that  any 
thing  else  can  reasonably  account  for  a  man  gravely  teaching  the 
aqueous  tbrmation  of  pumice  and  obsidian.  « 

Be  next  attempts  to  make  it  appear  that  I  am  very  ignorant  of 
the  subject  1  have  undertaken  to  discuss.  Be  states,  that  because 
I  knew  tin  and  wolfram,  occurred  in  Cornwall,  therefore  the  granite 
of  Cornwall  must  be  the  oldest  granite.  It  will  occur,  I  think,  to 
.  any  other  reader,  that  that  circumstance  is  not  the  only^ne  that  led 
me  to  this  conclusion,  and  tliat  I  gave  it  only  as  a  collateral  evi- 
dence, drawn  from  the  writings  of  Professor  Jameson,  in  support 
/of  other  authority  which  the  Doctor  found  it  convenient  to  pass 
over  in  silence,  leaving  his  reader  to  conjecture  that  none  else 

•  I  wish  Mr.  Allan  had  stated  here  what  be  means  by  philosopher.  As  far  as  th« 
liidiicti.ve  piulosopby  of  Bacon  is  concerned,  the  term  cannot  be  applied  to 
Button's  speculations  at  all.  He  began  by  forming  an  hypothesis,  and  then  con* 
f  ulted  nature  merely  to  obtain  proofs  of  his  opinions^  Werner's  conclusions  ar« 
aU  inductions  from  observation.  They  can  be  correct  only  as  far  sm  Werner  ba^ 
an  opportunity  of  making  CQrj«ctobservaticB8.-«-T.  ^  t 
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existed;     He  then  proceeds  to  state  what  Mr.  Jameson  says  with 
respect  to  tin  and  wolfram,  as  foHows : — 

**  Let  us  see  what  Professor  Jameson,  in  his  Elements  of 
Geognosy  (the  work  whicli  Mr.  Allan  constantly  refers  to),  says 
with  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  tin  and  wolfram.  In  treating  of 
tin,  he  tells  us  that  it  occurs  in  vert/  old  veins  that  traverse  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate ;  that  it  occurs  disseminated 
through  granite,  and  in  beds  that  alternate  with  that  rock.  He 
adds,  that  the  granite  appears  to  belong  to  the  newest  formatioii. 
(Elements  of  G^gnosy,  p.  261.)  At  p.  309  of  the  same  work,  in 
the  tabular  view,  the  Professor  gives  us  again  thfe  geognostic  situa- 
tion of  tin,  and  the  only  granite  mentioned  is  the  newest.  Of 
wolfram,  he  says,  at  p.  2Gt,  that  it  occurs  in  veins  both  in  primi- 
tive and  transition  mountains.  And  again,  at  p.  311,  in  the 
tabular  view,  wolfram  is  stated  as  occurring  not  in  the  oldest,  but 
only  in  the  newest  granite  formation.  What  shall  we  think,  then, 
of  Mr.  Allan's  accuracy,  when  he  maintains  that,  according  to  the 
.Wernerian  geognosy,  the  granite  of  Cornwall  must  be  referred  to 
the  first  or  oldest  formation  because  it  contains  tin  and  wolfram  ? 
But  his  inaccuracies,  or  mistatements,  do  not  stop  here.*' 

This  is  as  dexterous  a  quotation  as  could  well  have  been  made; 
but  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  friend  of  Dr.  Grierson 
that  he  had  let  it  alone.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasing  task  to  me  to 
be  forced  to  detect  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  any 
one,  far  less  those  of  a  gentleman  who  I  believe  has  exerted  him- 
self as  far  as  he  was  able  to  promote  the  study  to  which  we*  are 
equally  devoted ;  but,  forced  into  my  present  situation,  I  shall 
now  beg  leave  to  examine  what  really  is  said  by  Professor  Jameson 
on  this  subject ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  make  it  appear,  that  I  have  not 
consulted  his  works  so  very  slightly  as  to  be  in  justice  branded  with 
ignorance,  or  to  have  quoted  them  so  unfairly  as  to  entitle  me  to 
the  charge  of  mbtatement. 

In  p.  275  of  his  third  volume,  he  states^  ^*  molybdeoa,  mena- 
chin,  /m,  sc/ieeky  cerium,  tantalum,  uran,  chrome,  and  bismuth, 
are  metals  of  the  oldest  primitive  formation^  and  that  only  feeble 
trctces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  newer  periods.'*  In  p.  261  he 
* '  states,  *^  that  tin  occurs  in  veins  traversing  granite,  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  clay  slate/'  Does  Dr.  Grierson  suppose  that  this  granite 
connected  with  gneiss  is  that  belonging  to  the  newest  formation, 
alluded  to  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  the  same  page  ?  Talking 
of  wolfram,  in  the  same  page,  he  states,  "  it  occurs  almost  always 

,  »'  in  veins  in  prim/i/t;e  mountains,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in 
transition  mountains; "  and  afterwards,  in  so  many  words,  ^*  that 
its  occurrence  in  grey  wacke  in  the  Hartz  is  only  an  exception  to 
the  rule^  that  wolfram  is  a  very  old  formation  of  the  primitive 
period."     With  respect  tp  Mr.  Jameson's  tabular  view,  where  he, 

,A  ao  doubt,  without  any  comnjent,  marks  tin  as  occurring  dissemi- 
nated in  newer  granite,  and  wolfram  in  veins  in  newer  granite,  I 
eould  consider  it  in  no  other  light  than  d  mistake^  being  h^^  direct 
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.eootmdtetion  too.t  only  to  what  1  fa^ve  a^ove  quoted,  hat  wtat  he 
biiBself  mentions  in  his  secood  volvune,  p.  387.*  Under  the 
geogBosttc  situation  of  tin,  he  states — ^^  It  occurs  only  in  primitive 
rock&j  as  granite^  gneiss,  &c*  emd  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  metabi* 
And  p.  490,  of  wolfram—^"  It  occurs  in  primitive  mountain^,  tind 
in  the  Mest  formations.  At  is  almost  always  accompanied  With 
tia."  This  I  conceive  to  be  qufite  sufficient  authority  for  the  states 
ment  I  ventured  to  make  respecting  the  age  of  these, metals, .and 
4o  warraat  me  entirely  in  saying,  that  as  they  were  considered  in 
^ther  countries  indicative  of  the  oldest  primitive  formations,  the 
same  inference  must  apply  to  their  occurrence  in  Britaibi 

Dr.  Grieraon  having,  in  his  own  opinion,  successfully  reduced 
the  age  of  these  two  metals  to  the  period  of  the  transition  series, 
now  proceeds  to  subvert  my  statements  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  ^granite  itself*  In  comparing  what  is  stated  by  Professor 
Jameson  on  that  subject  with  the  nature  of  the  rock  I  met  with  in 
Cornwall,  1  found  the  characters  attributed  to  the  oldest  granite  to 
coineide  exactly  with  "the  granite  I  found  in  Cornwall ;  and  I  have 
stated,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  that  such  was  the  general 
appeatance  it  presented  throughout  the  country.  This,  however^ 
is  the  same  granite  that  penetrates  in  vAm  the  killas  of  Cornwall, 
and  in  dqii:^  so  is  frequently  found  to  contain  fragments  of  the 
stratified  rock.  '^  Who  ever  heard  of  fragments  being. found  in 
the  first  granite  fornaation  ?  '^  is  the  exclamation,  wliich  escapes  Dn 
Grierson  on  the  occurrence  of  this  assertion.  All  I  have  in  answer  Xo 
say  is,  that  the  granite  of  Cornwall,  presenting  the  characters  of  the 
»M)S*t  anQient  varieties  of  that  rock,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Werner  himself,  as  given  by  Mr.  Jameson,  does  contain,  in  the 
^eins  which  extend  from  it,  abundance  of  fragments.  This  fact  has  , 
subsequently  been  verified  by  yourself  during  your  examination  of 
8t.  Michael's  Mount. 

Dr.  Grierson  asserts,  th»t  among  my  other  inaccuracies,  I  bare 
given  it  S3  a  Wernerian  principle,  that  primitive  rocks  contain  no 
mechanical  deposits;  and  mentions,  as'  a  proof. of  his  position, 
that  according  to  Jameson  conglomerates  are  found  in  primitive 
countries.  Now,  although  a  conglomerate  should  be  found  irt 
a  primitive  country,  I  am  not  quite  C(>rtain  whether  that  would 
constitute  a  primitive  rock.  In  the  second  place,  although  it  be 
^ite  true  that  Professor  Jameson  4ias  mentioned  this  substance  as 
occurring  in  his  primitive  porphyry-suite,  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  a  rock  formed  of  fragments. o/*  other  rocks  can  be  supposed  to 
be  of  primitive  formation ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  only  refer- 
ence that  I  have  made  to  this  subject  is  by  stating,  that  from  granite 
down  to  day  slate  no  detritus,  or  any  thing  like  organised  bodies, 
was  to  be  observed;  and  according  to  Mr.  Jameson  (p.  6S)  I  might 

*  IShe.i^yer  loference  Urovld  have  keen  ikmi  Professor  Jamesoq  hud  altesedl  bl»  ' 
•pinion ;  for  his  third  volume  was  published  &ome  years  after  his  second. -^\ 

Voi.  III.  N»  n.  H  ry         \ 
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have  gone  itill  farther.  Why  he  afterwards,  in  p.  101,  mentions, 
that,  excepting  a  small  proportion  of  mechanical  deposite  that 
acconfjpanies  the  second  porphyry  formation ;  and  in  p.  351,  "  that 
primitive  conglomerate  forms  a  bed  of  inconsiderable  magnitude,*' 
without  stating  the  reasons  for  the  alteration,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  last  circumstance  I  shall  here  notice  is  the  singular,  meta^ 
morpfiosisj  as  the  Doctor  calls  tt,  that  takes  place  upon  the  grau- 
wacke  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  granite.  You  have  visited 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  have  found  that  the  clay  slate  in  the 
neighbourhood  iif  the  veins  contains  so  much  mica  as  to  have  the 
aspect  of  mica  slate,  an  alteration  which  you  will  observe  in  all 
similar  situations ;  and  although  the  Poctor  thinks,  that  because  I 
could  see  no  line  of  division  at  the  Lowran  between  this  altered 
rock  and  the  common  grauwacke,  1  had  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
there  was  none,  Lmust  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him,  and  to  assure 
him  that  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  my  own  eyes  than  any  other 
species  of  demonstration  that  can  possibly  be  offered. 

Dr.  Grierson  accuses  me  of  laying  stress  upon  the  opinions  of 
the  vulgar,  when  it  suits  my  purpose;  an  accusation  which  I 
leave  your  readers  to  judge  whether  he  ought  not  to  feel  ashamed 
ofy  when  they  penise  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  my  paper  alluding,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Cornish  miners ;  a  set  of  people,  allow  me  to  remark,  much 
beyond  the  class  in  which  Dr.  Grierson  seems  desirous  to  include 
*them  : — 

"  Tlie  only  other  rock  of  any  importance  in  Cornwall  is  granite, 
termed  graven  by  the  common  people — a  name  also  given  to  clay 
porphyry,  a  substance  found  pretty  frequently  in  large  veins,  (Nos.. 
16*,  to  ID,  28,  48.)  The  shades  of  distinction  chit)nicled  by  the 
mineralogist,  cannot  be '  expected  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
miner,  who  knows  but  two  rocks,  grauen  and  killas,  throughout 
the  stannaries.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  distinct  rock  was  under- 
stood by  the  term  elvan ;  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  elvan  may  some- 
times be  greenstone,  but  in  general  is  killas  or  granite,  and  is  so 
termed  l^y  the  miner  when  he  finds  the  rock  harder  to  work  in  one 
place  than  in  another." 

Where  or  when  Professor  Jameson  discovered  the  second  forma- 
tion of  granite,  to  which  Dr.  G.  refers  that  of  Cornwall,  we  have 
yet  to  learn.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  discovery  has  led  to  some  of 
those  alterations  which  that  gentleman  has  found  it  necessary  to 
engraft  upcwi  the  system  of'  his  master ;  as  we  find  the  second 
granite,  when  Mr.  Jameson's  last  l)Ook  was  publbhed,  was  to  be 
ibund  "  only  in  veins,"  p.  106.  And  Dr.  Grierson  will  remember, 
that  I  purposely  confined  myself  to  the  system  of  the  master,  not 
that  of  the  pupils. 

I  now  leave  you  and  your  readers  to  judge  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Dr.  G.  to  have  put  himself  to  so  much  pain  in  recording 
my  misstatements.    Next  time,  however,  I  would  recommeod  8 
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little  more  consideration  ;  he  may  be  assured  I  never  will  inten- 
tionally misstate  any  fact,  and  I  am  not  very  likely  to  volunteer  my 
opinion  on  a  subject  I  do  not  comprehend. 

'  Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  the  confirmation  you  have 
tiiForded  my  observations^  with  regard  to  the  granite  and  killas  of 
Cornwall. 

You  have  acknowledged  that  you  found  granite  veins  proceeding 
ft-qm  the  little  hill  of  St,  Michael*s  Mount  into  the  clay  slate  which 
rests  upon  that  granite  ;  you  found  in  these  veins  fragments  of  the 
clay  slate.  You  allow  that  they  are  true  veins ;  aiW  you  yet  venture 
to  consider  them  as  the  offspring  of  deposition.  You  talk  of  beds  - 
which  occur  at  the  west  sFde  of  the  Mount,*  and  you  call  it  in 
consequence  transition  granite.  But  why  do  you,  towards  the  end 
of  your  paper,  call  the  granite  of  Cornwall  primitive  granite  ?-Did 
you  find  any  distinction  between  that  of  the .  Mount  and  that  of 
Dartmoor?  and  does  not  tin  occur  in  veins  in  both  ?t  Arid  with 
respect  to  killas,  you  declare  that  substance  to  be  the  same  with 
transition  slate ;  and  as  Mr.  Jameson  recognises  no  transition  slate, 
except  grauwacke  slate  or  flinty  slate,  I  consider  you  have  made  oift 
my  case  as  completely  as  if  you  had  gone  to  Cornwall  for  the 
purpose.  Grauwacke,  I  have  already  stated,  I  found  in  the  n?ost 
unquestionable  shape  in  different  parts  of  Cornwall ;  at  Graropound 
you  found  it  alternating  with  grauwacke-slate ;  and,  lately,  I  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Buckland,  of  Oxford,  with  a  specimen  from  the 
vicinity  of  Probus,  as  highly  characterised  as  any  grauwacke  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moffat,  where  I  was  first  taught  by  Professor 
Jameson  what  that  rock  was. 

I  shall  now  finish  this  long  letter,  by  informing  you,  with  regard 
to  the  age  of  tin  and  wolfram,'  that  1  have  great  reason  to  suspect 
they  are  found  in  no  other  granite  but  that  of  the  oldest  formation.  J 

*  t  did  examioe  aU  sides  of  the  Mount  $  and  I  most  confessj  that  I  found  no 
appearance  whatever  that  conveyed  to  me  the  smallest  notion  of  a  bed  of  granite.^ — 
[The  examination,  in  that  case,  inust  hate  been  but  carelessly  made;  for  the 
granite  beds  aw  very  conspicuous  at  low  water,  and,  may  be  easily  traced  a  con- 
siderable way.^-i*T.] 

f  I  did  not  particularly  examine  the  granite  of  Darfiboor ;  but  there  is  a 
striking  difference,  between  the  granite  of  St.  MicbaePs  Mount  and  that  of  the 
peninsula  of  Penzance;  but  had  they  .been  perfectly  Similar  it  would  not  have 
altered  my  opinion.  The  terms  primitive  and  transition  allude  only  to  position^  and 
this  can  be  determined  only  by  examination.  When  I  find  granite  lying  over 
transition  slate^  I  call  it  transition  granite.  If  I  find  its  characters  not  to  agree 
with  thofte  of  Werneir's  transition  granite^  I  conclude  that  Werner's  induction  was 
imperfect,  and  that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  are  incorrect.  At  the  same  timeit 
1ft  by  no  means  doing  justice  to  Werner  to  compare  the  opinions  iihich  he  enter- 
tained 13  years  ago  with  our  present  knowledge.  This  is  what  Mr.  Allan  does. 
He  cannot  know  Werner's  present  opinions  till  be  publish  his  system^  I  faaiie  beea 
told  that  this  is  bis  intenlion.^T. 

{  This  opinion,  for  any  thing  that  1  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  correct. 
The  granite  and  the  slate  in  which  the  tin  veins  of  Cornwall  occur  I  called  primi'^ 
^t«e/1n  my  paper  on  the  subject,  because  I  saw  no  proof  of  their  being  transition. 
But  if  tin  veins  were  to  be  found  in  St.  Michaers  Mount,  I  should  consider  this  Uf 
a  sufficient  proof  that  they  occur  also  in  transition  formations.—- T. 

H   2  ' 
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This  I  state  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Giesecke,  a  gentleman  who 
has  explored  more  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  mineralogy^  than 
perhaps  any  other  individual.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Charhtte-square^  Edinburgh^  ThOMAS  AtLAN« 

Nw.  25,  181S. 

P.S.  r  had  almost  forgot  the  Plymouth  Periwinkle,  with  which 
you  have  been  so  nearly  deceived.  Give  me  leave  to  assure  you, 
that  although  you  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  shells  imbedded 
in  the  limestone  of  that  place,  my  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Play  fair's  observation  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken.  But 
whether  you  found  organic  remains  there  or  not,  is  of  little  im- 
portance ;  when  we  find  shells  in  the  slate  itself,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  they  occur  in  the  limestone  that  accompanies  it  or 
toot.* 

Besides  the  situations  in  which  I  found  shells  in  grauwacke  and 
grauwacke  slate,  or  transition  slate  if  you  please,  as  the  pericd  is,  in 
point  pf  fact,  all  we  contend  about,  in  your  Number  for  July,  I 
perceive  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conybeare  met  with  the  same  appearances  at 
Clovelly,  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon ;  and  if  tliat  be  qot  suffi- 
cient, I-  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  magnificent  specimen  of  slate, 
from  Tentagel,  in  Cornwall,  presented  to  the  Geological  Society, 
covered  with  the  impressions  of  shells—- it  speaks  for  itself. 


Article  VI. 

Outlines  of  the   Mineralogy  of  the    Ochil  Hills.     By  Charles 
Mackenzie,  Esq.  FX.S.  F.W.S,  M.GJS.t 

(With  a  Map.) 

If  the  true  ends  of  science  be  promoted  rather  by  careful  obser- 
vation tban  by  vague  hj^pothesis^  the  geognosy  of  Werner  has 
peculiar  claims  to  admiration.  Without  th|  Jiofty  pretensions 
which  constitute  the  chief  distinctioa  of  some  speculations,  it  has 

«  The  distributioD  of  petrifactions  seemi  t«  follow  a  regular  law,  which  it 
tboald  be  our  object  to  trace.  Petrifactions  occur  in  transition  limestone,  but 
Ihitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  shells  havo  been  found  in  that  rock,  n«r  any  thin^ 
else  except  madrepores  and  orthoceratites.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  consi- 
d4»rab1e  consequence  to  examine  carefully  the  Plymouth  limestoae,  because  if  Mr. 
Playfoir'8  obseryation  be  verified  it  will  establish  a  new  fact  of  considerable 
importance.  Shells  have  been  found  in  transition  slate ;  for  I  saw  a  vmus  which 
Dr.  Leach  took  out  of  a  rock  of  that  kind  at  Plymouth.  The  point  in  discussion 
would  not  alter  our  opinion  respecting  the  rocks  in  question  |  but  it  would  add  im 
•ur  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  animal  petrifactions. — T. 

i  Read  before  tii6  'Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh  lioy.  14, 1813. 
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lestablished  general  principles,  which  facilitate  the  labours  of  the 
student,  and  prompt  to  continued  exertion.  A  system  which 
developes  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  is  substantially  improved  by 
die  examination  of  her  works,  is  of  all  others  the  best  calculated 
•  to  promote  every  science ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  miner^logj^ 
has  made  the  most  rapid  advances  wherever  this  has  been  fairly 
adopted.  Formerly  mineralogical  inquiries  produced  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  catalogue  of  localities ;  but  now  many  relations  of 
individuals  have  been  distinctly  determined ;  others  are  daily  ascer-^ 
tained,  and  the  most  doubtful  will  probably  be  accurately  known  at 
a  period  not  very  remote^  TJie  correctness  of  thesfe  observations  la 
shown  by  the  history  of  mineralogy  within  a  very  few  years,  during 
which  there  has  been  an  immense  accumulation  of  geognostic  facts 
collected  from  portions  9f  the  whole  known  world.  In  Britain  alone 
has  the  comparative  progress  of  the  science  been  unequal  to  the  ap- 
parent ardour  with  which  it  has  been  pursued,  and  unworthy  of  the 
example  afforded  by  our  indefatigable  and  justly  distinguished  Pre- 
sident. With  a  view  of  contributing  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to 
remedy  this  deficiency,  1  have  examined  the  interesting  district  of 
the  Ochil  Hills ;  and  1  now  beg  leave  to  lay  the  general  results  ol 
that  examination  before  the  Society.  In  many  instances  they 
will  be  found  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  It  would  have  been 
gratifying  had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  have  made  them  more 
complete ;  but  as  circumstances  render  that  wish  unavailing,  I  trust 
that  others,  whose  opportunities  may  be  more  fevourable,  will  be 
prompted  to  retrace  my  steps,  to  correct  my  errors,  and  to  add  new 
&cts  to  those  I  shall  detail. 

General  Description. 

Modem  geographers  consider  the  Ochil  Hills  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Grampians;  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  the 
eastern  portion  may  be  traced  to  the  Seedlay  Hills;  while  the 
westd^n  extremity  should  be  regarded  ds  a  mountain-arm  stretching 
into  the  extensive  valley  which  reaches  from  the  verge  of  the 
Grampians^  properly  so  called,  to  the  shores  of  the  Forth :  but  as 
the  present  object  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  their  particular  structure, 
without  entering  more  into  their  general  relations  than  distinctness 
requires,  it  will  be  convenient  to  view  jthem  as  a  small  mountain- 
groups  which  rises  above  the  sea-port  of  Parton  Craigs,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tay,  and,  after  having  skirted  the  northern 'parts 
of  Fifeshire,  traversed  Perthshire,  bounded  Kinrosshire  and  Clack- 
mananshire,  through  a  course  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  terminates 
on  the  river  Allan,  near  Dunblane,  in.  Perthshire. 

This  group  consists  of  a  high  chain,  the  loftiest  point  of  which,  i^t 
its  first  rise,^  does  not  exceed  3  or  400  feet ;  bat  more  lofty  f  summits 

* ,  Craig  Law,  above  the  village  of  Parton  Craigs,  ^ 

f  The  following  are  the  most  remarkable,  going  from  east  to  west.  Norman's 
t4iw,  Glenducby  Hills,  Clachert  Craigs  thehiUs  of  Afcerncth^^  Caitle  Law,  Sea 
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occur  to  the  westward,  until  Bencleugh  *  and  Dalmyatt  rear  theip 
heads  at  an  elevation  of  more  thaA-  2000  feet  above  the  level  o4  the 
sea.  Several  smaller  chains  may  be  traced  in  a  course  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  most  elevated,  particularly  to  the  soiith, 
where  they  may  be  distinctly  seen  gradually  diminishing  until  they 
are  lost  in  the  adjacent  valleys.  In  a  few  instances,  as  at  the  south* 
eastern  extremity,  they  diverge  from  the  general  direction,  forming 
small  mountain-arms,  which  bound  sonie  lateral  valleys  of  great 
fertility,  and  beauty.  \ 

The  individuals  of  which  this  group  is  composed  V^  generally 
long  round- backed  hills,  very  richly  covered  with  ver^lure,  having 
occasiomilly  conical  and  rarely  tabular  summits.  Those  of  the  first 
description  are  most  numerous  between  Parton  Grains  and  Aber-» 
nethy,  and  those  of  the  latter  between  Dunning  and/ the  Yetts  of 
Mnckhart ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fo^iner  are  more 
completely  covered  up  than  any  of  the  other  hills. 

The  acclivities  look  to  the  north^  and  are  generally?  rapid,  though 

there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  observation.     The 

"•.dkclivities  are  very  gentle,  except  at  Bencleugh,  wtere  they  are  in 

jil^JStony  places  nearly  precipitous.     A  very  large  proportion  of  the 

Ochil  Hills  are  cultivated  to  the  very  summits,  and  nearly  the  whole 

-    of  the  remainder  are  excellent  pasture.     The  natural  consequence 

of  this  is,  that  there  are  f^w  openings,  except  in  an  accidental 

quarry,   or  some   rare   natural  exposure,  f   circuin6tanG€$  which 

embarrass  the  mineralogist  in  np  common  degree. 

The  dip  of  the  strata,  with  very  few  exceptions^  \fi»  the  south-! 
east,  corresponding  with  the  declivities  j  and  the  direction  from 

Mal«,  King's  Seat,   Bepcleugh,  Dalmyatt ;  l^esides  many  «tbcl(a  ^hicb-jn^  bo 
traced  io  tbe  map.  '  * 

*«.*  It  being  impofsfble  to  engrave  aU  tbe  names  on  tbis  map, 4(i«iollo wing  are 
those  referred  to  by  fhe  letters  and  numbers  s— :        ^ 


a  Red  HaU  HiU^ 

h  Norm^s  Xiaw. 

«?  Diiabog  Hill. 

d  Luidores  Loch^ 

e  Scar  Hill. 

/  Wood  Ijavfi." 

g  Wormit  HiU, 

h  GaUa  Hill.   ' 

k  Newton  Hill. 

m  Balmerino. 

fi  Newport. 

o  Lacklow  Hill. 

p  Kilmenie^ 
,  q  Tarlupdie. 
^r  Acbtermiichty  Hilh, 

9  Binn. 

4   Beuly. 

ti  Kilnocby. 

ID  Little  Fildie. 


z 
1 

.2 
3 
4 
5 


Belsvuie. 
Clockrcl  Slane. 
Muckle  Fildie. 
•  Fargo. 
Letham.- 
Old  Fargo. 
Conland.. 
Arngask. 

6  Dnmhead, 

7  BirnieHill. 

8  Hill  Town. 

^  Bedford  Nook. 

10  Blair. 

11  White  Hill. 

12  Abbots  Dougal. 

13  Spring  fiill. 

14  Thornton. 

15  Moorbead. 

16  Yairnit  Side. 


Yl  Rtntonl.  # 

18  Yetts  of  Muckhart. 

19  Black  Hill.' 
4&^-4¥hiteHilJ.' 

/tn'Glenhead. 
.  S2  rjlenb6e. 

24  CastleMJAwpbelU 

26  King's  Seaf. 

27  BencU;)jgb« 
S8  Silve^-^Mes. 

29  Alva  Hill. 

30  Alva.  ^ 

31  Myretown. 

32  Dalmyatt." 
SS.Blair.^  ; 

34  Logief 

35  Bridge  of  Allan. 


♦  Above  the  village  of  Westcrtown,  &c. 

+  Sucb  is  exhibited  in  tbe  magnificent  range  of  columns  ijhicb  may  "be  traee^ 
•^I,  from  Craig-in-Crnneto  Clachert  Craig.  Digitized^  GoOgk 
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north-east  to  south-west^  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the 
whole  group,  which  runs  about  half  of  its  course  from  east  to  west, 
and  then^  changing  its  direction^  runs  fiom  north-east  to  south- 
west. 

Springs  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ochil 
Hills;  in  some  instances  they  form  pools,  in  others  bogs, /and  in 
many  they  unite  and  give  rise  to  several  beautiful  small  streams, 
that  meander  through  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  Devon,  the 
Allan,  and  the  May,  are  the  most  remarkable  of  these  streamlets  ; 
and  they  pour  their  waters  into  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  and  the  Erne. 

The  valleys  are  also  numerous,  separating  the  several  chains  and 
the  individual  heights  from  each  other.  In  general  they  are  narrow, 
not  exceeding  30  or  40  yards  in  width ;  their  length  depends  on 
that  of  the  chain  pr  mountain  which  they  bound.  These  valleys 
are  most  numerous  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ochils,  where 
they  are  also  most  extensive.  They  imperceptibly  diminish  both  in 
size  and  importance  to  the  eastward.  It  is,  however,  in  the  latter 
portion  that  the  romantic  valley  occurs,  in  which  the  Lake  of  Lin- 
dores  is  contained.  In  this  small  spot  nature  has  crowded  together 
all  that  can  delight  the  eye  and  elevate  the  imagination. 

The  Ochil  Hills  are  boundM  to  the  north  and  north-west  by  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  Strath-Erne,  and  Strath-Allan ;  to  the  south-west 
by  the  ya)e  of  For.th ;  to  the  south  by  the  vales  of  Devon,  of  Kin- 
ross, and  of  Eden ;  and  to  the  east  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Eden, 
where  it  is  lost  in  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay. 

The  prevailing  rock  jthroughout  the  whole  of  the  northern 
boundaries  is  a  dark  brick-red  sandstone,  whicl^extends  as  far  as 
Callendar  to  the  west,  and  to  Stonehaven  ^  to  the  east,  and  is  in 
all  probability  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  independent  coal  forma- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Bald,t  forms  the  coal-field  of  Clackmanap- 
shire  and  Stirlingshire ;  and  the  red  sandstone,  occasionally  assum- 
ing the  characters  of  conglomerate,  J  again  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  valleys  of  Kinross  and  Eden ;  while  grey  sandstone, 
slate-clay,  bituminous  shale,  pitch-coal,  apd  clay-ironstone,  form 
the  right  bank  of  the  Eden,  to  the  south  of  St.  Andrew's.  On  the 
left  bank,  which  is  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Ochils, 
beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  have  been  observed. 

The  rocks  composing  the  OchiJ  Hills  occur  in  nearly  the  follow- 
ing order : — 

1.  Red  sandstone,  7.  TuflF. 

2.  Amygdaloid.  8.  Basaltic  clinkstone. 

3.  Grey  sandstone.  9.  Greenstone. 

4.  Limestone.  10.  Claystone  porphyry. 

5.  Slate-clay.    '  1 1 .  Felspar  porphyry. 
CJ.  Claystone.  12.  Ck)mpaet  felspar. 

♦  See  Colonel  Imrie  on  the  Conglomerate,  &c,  vol.  i,  Wernerian  Memoirg. 

f  See  Mr,  Bald  on  the  coaUtield  of  Clackmananshire,  vol.  i.  Wernerian 
Memoirs. 

t  'This  18  distinctly  the  case  immediately  to  tlje  north  of  Cupar,  in  a  small 
•pcning  madt  by  tb«  rivulet  which  empties  itself  ioto  th«  £dcn  below  the  town. 
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1,  Red  Sandstofie.'^This  rock  occurs  for  the  first  time,  in  tmvel- 
)H)g  frpm  east  to  west,  on  ijie  shore  b«low  Birkhill.  It  k  also  found 
in  a  quarry  between  Bambrieeh  Castle  and  Newburgh;  id  the  small 
bills  between  Pitcaithly*  and  Dunning ;  and  to,  the  westward  of, 
the  latter  plac^.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  brick-red,  brownish  red,  and 
reddish  grey.  ^  It  is  poaf^-graine<t,  ooeasionalty  it  becomes  conglo^ 
derated,  qs  tp  the  $outh  of  Dunning,  where  it  rests  on  the  rtddish- 
^ey  sandstone,  and  contains  eonsideralile  masses  of  quartz,  fine^ 

rained  sandstone,  and  scales  of  silver-whit^  mica.  This  sandstone 
,  ocipasionally  highly  crystalline,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  iron^ 
iUnt,  When  the  mica  predominates,  it  ^nmes  a  slaty  character, 
find  decomposes  into  tables. 

It  occurs  distinctly  stratified^  dipping  to  the  south-east,  with  an 
apparent  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west»  I  have  not  seea 
it  in  connection  with  any  other  rock,  eitcept  below  the  Rumbling 
fridge,  in  the  course  of  the  Devon,  where  it  alternates  with  a 
f iiff ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  King*s  Seat,  near  to  the  house  of 
Jiarviestonjf  where  it  rests  immediately  above  a  seam  of  .slaty 
pitch-coai,  six  feet  two  inches  thick.  From  the  resemblance  of  it$ 
characters  to  those  of  another  sandstone  to  be  hereafter  notfeed,  it 
}s  highly  probable  that  they  will  be  found  to  belong  to  tlie  same 
formation ;  but  as  they  have  not  been  traced  in  distinct  connectioD| 
ft  may  be  well  to  keep  them  separate  at  present.  At  the  base  of 
^Iva  Hill  it  seems  to  lie  below  greet^stpn^. 

In  a  small  valley  which  traverses  the  Ochik,  between  Wormit 
Jtay  and  a  lateral  valley  that  divides  N^wion  Hill  from  Sanford 
Hill,  there  are  sitbral  small  hillocks  of  an  ironshot  sand,  whicH 
(K)ntains  masses  of  this  sandstone.  It  is  probable  that  they  have 
been  derived  irdm  the  decomposition  of  th^  red  sandstone  just  ^ 
^fscribed. 

Although  it  has  not  been  aeeurately  determined,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  this  red  sandstone,  from  the  number  of  points  at 
which  it  occurs,  and  the  coincidence  between  its  characters  and 
those  of  the  old  red  sandstone  which  occupies  the  adjacent  valleys, 
that  they  will  be  l)ereafter  found  to  be  intimately  connected.  At 
present  I  shall  hesitate  to  fix  the  place  of  this  rock  in  the  system, 
pnd  contjsnt  myself  with  observing,  that  it  seems  tp  b^  the  lowest 
pf  th^  series  fjumppsing  the  Ochil  Hills. 

2.  yJmifgda(oid'.^On  the  shore  between  Parton  Craigs  and 
B^lmcrino  (a  district  of  nearly  nine  miles),  a  coarse  amygdaloid 
grpdually  passes  into  a  fioer  variety  of  the  s^me  rock.  The  formeip 
pf  thes^  consists  chiefly  of  portion§^of  the  lattpr,  binding  together 
various  substances*  I  cpuld  not  discover  the  thickness  of  any  of 
the  beds ;  but  I  apprehend,  froni  having  seen  a  different  rock  at  f| 
small  height  above  it,  that  it  is  inconsiderable.  Th^  basis  of  this 
|*ocH  is  a  greyish-green  claystone,  occasionally  very  much  ironshot. 

*  This  \»  a  small  Tillage  in  Pertli«liire»  celebrated  for  f^nifleral  Sjprjixi^,  to  ivhici 
eonsiderableejBicacy  has  been  ascri bed.  '  „  .  ^ 

i  The  scat  of  my  frfeqd  Qranford  Tait,  Esq. 
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The  Bumeroos  cavities  coDtained  in  it  ar^  lined  with  white  aaie* 
thyst^  flesb-*red  calcareous  spar,  white  fels(mr,  chalcedony^  red 
flint,  and  common  quartz.  The  chalcedony  appears  to  have  beea 
first  deposited,  and  the  quartz  to  have  beeq.  tlie  last* 

The  amygdaloid  sometimes  becomes  por{fliyritic,  containing 
crystals  of  felspar. 

It  19  difficult  to  assign  to  this  rock  its  correct  geognostic  position. 
At  PartoD  Craigs  it  is  below  claystone  porphyry.  Near  Newport  il 
alternates  with  basaltic  clinkstone.  ,  At  the  western  e;xtremity  of 
Wormit  Bay  it  is  below  the  claystone,  through  which  it  seems  to  bq 
cocmecied  with  the  tuff  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  claystone 
porphyry  on  the  other.  On  the  water  of  Fargs,  which  runs  frpm 
Damhead^  to  Abernetby,  it  occup  resting  on  a  variety  of  green- 
stone, which  is  connected  with  the  clinkstone.  In  this  last  situation 
it  possesses  a  great  variety  of  characters,  being  e&tremely  coarse  at 
one  point,  where  a  bed  of  clay  porphyry  rests  upon  it.  More  to 
the  southward  the  vesicles  in  the  amygdaloid  become  very  distinct^ 
and  contain  a  flesh-red  variety  of  felspar. 

This  rock  is  traversed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar,  which  exhibit 
a  sea-green  colour  when  fresh  broken. 

3.  Grey  Sandstone, — Above  the  amygdaloid  f  beds  of  a  yellowish 
grey  sandstone  alternate  with  tuff  and  claystone,  which  appear  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  some  varieties  of  the  amygdaloidal 
lock.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  scales  of  silver- white 
ini<^,  and  decomposes  into  slaty  masses.  It  seems  to  pass  almost 
imperceptibly  into  the  varieties  of  claystone  to  be  hereafter  de* 
scribed.  One  variety  of  this  rock  has  a  very  remarkable  granitic 
appearance,  and  does  in  fact  contain  all  the  constituents  essentia) 
to  true  granite.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  retains  the  distinc* 
tive  characters  of  sandstone. 

The  relations  of  this  rock  to  the  older  rocks  is  not  clearly  made 
out,  except  at  Wormit  Bay,  where  it  seems  to  rest  on  amygdaloid.^ 
It  occurs  frequently  between  Wormit  Bay  and  the  village  of  Dun- 
ning, in  Pertlishire.  It  also  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  Devon, 
where  it  may  be  s^een  alternating  with  the  red  sandstone,  to  which 
in  all  probability  it  belongs. 

Its  general  dip  is  to  the  south-east,  and  its  direction  from  north- 
east to  south-west, 

4.  Limestone. — ^In  a  quarry  at  the  base  of  Park  Hill,  not  far 
from  Bambriech  Castle,  J  a  saddle-shaped  mass  of  yellowish  .grey 
limestone  rests  between  beds  of  slate-clay  and  grey  sandstone ;  and 
above  the  newest  sandstone  there  is  a  bed  of  greenstone,  the  upper 

•  This  place  is  about  haVf  way  between  Kinross  and  Abernethy. 

+  Ai  the  western  extremity  of  Wormit  Bay. 

j:  Bambriech  Castle  stands  on  a  promontory  of  red  sandstone,  which  runs  a. 
ihort  way  into  the  Tay,  from  its  southern  bank,  aboat  three  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  the  small  sea-port  of  Newburgh.  Immediately  to  the  sooth  of  the  castle  the 
Ochils  rise  very  rapidly,  and  receive  different  names.  That  of  Park  ilill  is 
appropriated  to  the  kill  half  way  between  Newbwj^  and  j^mbriech.  ^qOqIc 
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jart  of  which  is  much  decomposed.  This  limestone  varies  fron^ 
an  CQi'tby  to  a  highly  crystalline  structure^  resembling  if  not 
^passing  into  calcareous  spar. 

This  is  the  only  instance  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ocbils  that 
I  have  seen  limestone,  although  I  have  been  assured  that  other 
}K>rtions  of  it  have  been  observe^  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  village  of  Abernethy.  On  examining  the  situations  to  which  I 
was  referred  I  could  discover  no  traces  of  limestone,  from  which  I 
have  been  induced  to  suspect  that  the  popular  belief  is  unfounded. 

6.  Slaie*clay. — ^Thin  seams  of  a  bluish-grey  slate-clay,  possess- 
ing the  common  characters,  occur  both  above  and  below  the  lime* 
stone,  separating  it  from  the  grey  sandstone. 

6,  Clay  stone. — ^This  is  a  very  abundant  rock,  and  some  very 
beautiful  varieties  of  it  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Ochil  Hills.  At 
Lucklaw*  it  appears  to  pass  into  basaltic  clinkstone;  below  Birk- 
.  liillf  it  alternates  with  sandstone,  tuff,  and  fekpar,  passing  on  the 
one  hand  into  the  grey  sandstone,  and  on  the  other,  through  all  the 
varieties  of  tuff  and  clinkstone,  to  the  perfectly  compact  felspar.  It 
is  also  found  between  the  Yetts  of  Muckhart  and  Alva,  below  the 
clinkstone,  with  which  it  probably  alternates. 

It  IS  fine  grained,  having  a  large  flat  conchoidal  fracture,  and  an 
uneven  cross  fracture.  It  occasionally  contains  scales  of  silver- 
white  mica,  particularly  where  it  alternates  with  the  sandstone  and 
^uff,  as  it  does  below  Birkhill.  The  dolour  is  various,  even  in  the 
alternating  strata  y  the  most  common,  however,  is  between  pearl 
grey  and  Isabella  yellow.  It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  is  amygda- 
loidal :  the  cavities  of  such  varieties  are  filled  with  green  earth  and 
white  calcareous  spar :  crystallized  felspar  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  mass,  ,  t 

The  claystone  alternates  with  the  grey  sandstone  and  the  tuff, 
between  which  it  is  most  probably  the  connectmg  link;  for  it  passes 
almost  imperceptibly  at  its  extremities  into  each  of  them.  It  is 
doubtful  wliether  or  not  the  claystone  be  of  older  formation  than 
the  limestone,  as  I  have  seen  both  in  similar  relati6ns  to  the  sand- 
stone. The  present  location,  therefore,  of  these  rqcks,  in  so  far 
as  they  regard  each  other,  must,  until  more  extended  observations 
shall  have  been  made,  be  considered  as  entirely  arbitrary. 

jr,  Ttiff. — A  very  remarkable  tufacious  rock  occurs  above  the 
claystone  at  the  base  of  Birkhill,  and  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Wormit  Bay.  In  both  of  these  situations  it  alternates  with  the 
sandstone  and  claystone.  In  no  other  part  of  the  OchiU  have  \ 
observed  a  similar  arrangement.  - 

This  tuff  is  coarse,  inclosing  portions  of  felspar,  which  is  some- 
times lost  in  the  prevailing  mass.  The  chief  colours  are  flesh-red 
and  Isabella  yellow.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  newest  members 
of  the  sandstone  series,  and  there  is  a  gradual  passage  from  it  to 

•  Thig  is  a  smaU  hUl  betyireen  Cupar  and  Parton  Craigs. 

J  Ab  eHiiii€Hc«  about  five  miles  to  th«  westward  i»f  Wqo^rt^qqqI^ 
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the  claystone.    It  is  distinctly  stratified,  having  the  general  d^ 
direction,  and  inclination,  of  the  "whole  mountain-group. 

8.  Basaltic  Clinkstone. — From  the  first  rise  to  the  final  temiina* 
lion  t>f  the  Ochil  Hills,  clinkstone  is  the  prevailing  Itek.  It  occun 
at  Parton  Crasgs,  resting  on,  and  in  one  instance  alternating  ivithy 
the  amygdaloid ;  from  Craig-in-Crune  (half  way  between  Wood^ 
haven  and  Newburgh  j,  it  forms  the  summits  of  the  hills,  occasion^* 
ally  exhibiting  columns  of  more  than  100  feet  in  height,  whicb 
rise  precipitously  from  the  low  lands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tay, 
und  produce  a  noble  and  imposing  effect.*  At  the  more  western 
portions  of  this  district  the  clinkstone  is  connected  with  greenstoncy 
felspar  porphyry,  and  compact  felspar.  At  Westerton,  immediately 
above  the  junction  with  the  coal-field  of  Clackmanansbire,  it 
occurs  distinctly  stratified,  the  beds  being  separated  from  each  other 
by  thin  seams  of  leek-green  steatite,  which  contains  iron  pyrites  in 
considerable  abundance.  It  occasionally  assumes  the  characters  <tf 
basalt ;  at  other  times  it  is  more  decidedly  clinkstone ;  but  it  most 
generally  possesses,  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  basalt 
and  clinkstone ;  from  which  circumstance  I  have  been  induced  ta 
adopt  the  name  of  basaltic  clinkstone^  which  applies  equally  tQ 
every  variety. 

Its  colours  are  blackish  giey,  blackish  brown,  and  sometimes  it 
is  much  ironshot,^  particularly  at  the  summits  of  the  lower  hil^ 
Its  fracture  is  slaty  and  rough,  and  in  general  it  emits  the  clinking 
sound  to  which  the  species  owes  its  name.  Beautiful  specimens  of 
an  amygdaloidal  variety  occur  between  Abernethy  f  and  Kinross. 

The  dip  and  direction  of  the  stratified  portions  of  this  clinkstooQ 
correspond  with  the  general  dip  and  direction. 

9.  Greenstone. — ^Throughout  the   district  which   extends  from, 
Parton  Craigs  to  Newburgh  the  clinkstone  frequently  passes  into 
greenstone ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter  place  it 
fippears  distinctly  columnar,  though  its  relations  to  every  other  rock 
are  wholly  undefined. 

JLt  is  not  improbable,  from  similar  greenstone  being  found  in 
higher  portions  of  the  hills  between  Newburgh  and  Woodhaven, 
that  it  alternates  with  the  clinkstone.  Between  Dunning]:  and 
the  Yetts  of  Muckhart  it  ocurs  frequently  above  the  clinkstone  and 
below  felspar  porphyry ;  but  is  seen  in  greatest  abundance,  variety, 
beauty,  and  distinctness,  between  the  Yetts  of  Muckhart  and  the 
western  ea^tremity  of  the  OchiJs,  particularly  in  an  exposure  made 

*  This  if  remarkably  the  case  in  the  hills  betveen  Craigrin^Crune  and  NoraumV 
Law.  The  columns  there  have  &, diameter  of  from  five  to  seven  feet«  They  ant 
pentan^ona),  as  it  usually  happens. 

t  The  hills  in  this  district  are  very  picturesque,  and  have,  1  believe,  appro- 
priate names,  ttiough  I  could  not  learn  them,  as  every  shepherd  furnished  one  of 
his  own. 

i  The  observation  made  on  the  hills  between  Abernethy  and  Kinross  applies  ttt 
those  of  the  above  portion  of  the  Ochil  Hills»  The  confusion  arising  from  a 
Herpetnal  repetition  of  names  has  induced  me,  in  many  instaQcec^  ^  omit  them 
fltofcther.         ^  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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by  a  sftreamlet  which  divides  the  King's  Seat  from  Craiginnan,*^  and 
in  a  sectioB  abo^  the  village  of  Westectoun.  In  this  district  tt 
feitna  separate  hills,  or  their  caps ;  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
group  it  alternates  distinctly  stratified  with  the.  basaltic  clinkstone, 
whidi  it  conaects  with  tibe  felspar  rock  through  the  felspar  por«r 
jjiyry..  The  section  above  Wcstertoun  may  be  considered  a  beai&-< 
tiful  epitome  of  these  alternation,  and  it  receives  an  additional 
interest. from  its  exhibiting  a  fine  view  of  the  junctions  of  the  coal«i 
l^eld  with  the  newer  rocks.  The  beds  of  greenstone  have  a  dip  and 
direction  at  right  angles,  to  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  clinkstone, 
frotti  which  it  is  separated  by  thin  seams  of  decomposing  steatke« 
The  beds  of  the  greenstone  itself  are  also  separated  by  thin^  seams 
of  this  steatite,  which  contains  considerable  quantity  of  iron  pyrites. 
The  gradation  t  from  the  rock  in  which  the  hornblende  predomi^ 
nates  to  that  in  which  a  beautiful  flesh-red  fel^ar  prevails,  is 
marked  in  a  series  of  six  alternating  portions  of  greenstone  and 
clinkstone,  which  commence  at  the  above-named  section,  and  anay 
be  traced  in  the  face  of  Bencleugh  beyond  Alva. 

It  is  worth  recording,  that  a  bed  of  greenstone  occurs  in  a  coarse 
conglorderated  rock  in  the  hill  of  Balcanquhal.t  It  is  of  small 
extent,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  sides  except  at  its  base.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  of  its  relations  to  the  rock  in  which  it  is 
imbedded,  from  the  characters  of  which  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  it  does  not  owe  its  existence  to  volcanic  agency.  § 

The  characters  of  the  greenstone  are  those  which  coipmonly 
occur,  except  in  the*^  higher  alternating  beds,  where  they  assume 
those  of  the  rock  which  Mr.  Jameson  calls  sienitic  greenstone.  It 
is  occasionally  porphyrytic,  containing  fine  and  indistinct  crystals  of 
rutilite. 

10.  Clayslone  Porphyry, — On  the  south  side  of  the  Abernethy 
Hills  a  bed  of  flesh-red  ciaystone  porphyry,  with  crystals  of  glassy 
felspar,  is  above  the  clinkstone,  and  some  varieties  of  greenstone, 
but  its  relations  are  wholly  undefined. 

11.  Felspar  Porphyry  —  Forms  the  caps  of  the  highest  hills 
which  lie  between  Dunning  and  Dunblane.  It  is  a  compact  flesh-* 
red  felspar,  containing  crystals  of  white  calcareous  ||  spar.  In  the 
course  of  the  streamlet  which  runs  past,  Castle  Campbell  it  altera 

*  Craiginnan  is  the  hill  which  rises  immediately  behind  Dollar,  and  is  connected 
%y  a  series  of  conical  bills  with  the  romantic  and  precipitous  Craig  Rossie,  .which 
rises  to  the  westward  of  the  village  of  Dunning,  in  Perthshire. 

f  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  red  varieties  of  rock  that  I  have  observed  in 
ih«  Ochils  occur  at  the  highest  points.  It  is  difficult  to  form  even  a  coBjeetnre  at 
to  the  canse  of  thig. 

X  About  three  miles  from  Kinross,  to  the  north  of  the  road  between  that  place 
and  GHpar. 

^  If  this  bed  of  greenstone  were  8p««tcd  np  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  the 
Intensely  hot  fluid  mass  must  have  acted  on  the  bed  through  which  it  flowed.  But 
of  this  action  there  is  no  evidence. 

g  This  appears  to  be  intimately  connected  with  (he  sienitic  greenstone.  9om«' 
1»eavtiful  masses  of  this  rock  are  to  be  scea  higher  UiM  the  greeostone  at  Craif 
Rossie,  near  to  Duiwing.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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tiates  witb  greenstone.  It  occurs  in  decomposed  ihigmefits  on  tbe 
ititnmits  of  Craiginnan,  King's  Seat^  Beticlengh,  and  Dalmyatt. 
Hiese  decomposed  fragments  have  a  vesicular  appearance,  from  m 
very  obvious  cause  (the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  included 
crystals).  This  appearance  would  no  doubt  be  ascribed  to  volcanic 
iigency,  by  those  whose  zeal  for  hypothesis  outstrips  their  love  oC 
accuracy. 

Only  the  lower  portions  of  this  rock  contain  crystals  of  liom« 
blende,  which  give  way  at  the  higher  points  to  those  of  calcareous 
spar.  i 

12.  Compact  Felspar. — ^\''ery  beautiful  brick-red  and  fiesh^ed 
compact  felspar,  possessing  all  the  usual  characters,  forms  the  caps 
of  s€)me  of  the  smaller  hills  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Ochil^ 
which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dollar  tb  the  banks  of 
the  Eden.  Near  Cupar  it  occurs  m  abundantly  as  to  be  the  sole 
ttiaterial  for  repairing  the  roads.  It  appears  to  be  the  neWeet 
member  of  the  series,  and  to  correspond  both  in  its  individual 
charaders  and  in  its  geognostic  relations  with  the  felspar  of  the 
Pentland  Hills,  where  it  was  first  noticed  forming  distinct  masses 
by  Professor  Jameson.  At  the  summit  of  Lucklaw  this  felspar 
passes  into  hornstone.  A  solitary  bed  of  it  is  to  be  found  in ,  the 
aiiternating  series  of  sandstone,  claystone,  and  tuff,  in  Wc»inLt 
3ay.    • 

Veins* 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  prevailing  rocks,  I  shall  now 
mention  the  veins  traversing  these  rocks,  in  the  order  of  the  strata 
in  which  they  occur.  Contemporaneous  veins  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  clinkstone  and  greenstone  ;  but  true  veins  are  more  rare« 
The  following  is  the  order  of  the  latter : — 

1«  Calcareous  spar.  2.  Steatite. 

3.  Heavy  spar.  ' 

4.  Iron.        5.  Cobalt.        6.  Silver. 
7*  Copper.        8.  Lead. 

Calcareous  Spar, — Highly  crystallized  varieties  of  the  calcareous 

ipar  traverse  the  clinkstone  near  Woodhaven,  and  the  claystode 

pear  to  the  Rumbling  Bridge.     It  has  a  greenish  tint,  and  all  the 

usual  characters*    The  dip  and  direction  not  easily  determined. 

.  The  thickness -from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches. 

S/ea/i/e.— Veins  of  this  steatite^  varying  from  one  to  two  inclies, 
divide  the  strata  of  the  clinkstone  and  of  the  greenstone  at  the 
Siection  above  Westertoun  and  Alva.  They  occasionally  contain 
iron  pyrites  crystallized,  in  cubes,  in  considerable  quantities. 

Heavy  Spar. — Straight  lamellar  heavy  spar  is  the  veinstone  of 
the  mine  behind.  Castle  Campbell,  of  those  of  Alva  Hill,  and 
Airthry  Hill,  in  all  of  which  it  traverses  the  newer  varieties  of  the 
clinkstone  which  approach  to  felspar  through  the  greenstone.  They 
«r©  four  or  wfeet  wide,  with  their  o\itgoings  to  the  south.    P^ 
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near  45^  to  the  north-east ;  but  from  the  falling  in  of  the  roofs  and 
other  accidents  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  any  particular^ 
respecting  them.  It  is  in  these  veins  of  heavy  spar  that  the  cobalt, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead,  have  been  deposited.  Of  the  first  two  of 
these  I  could  discover  no  trace,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  both 
have  been  obtained  in  considerable  quantity.  The  fullest  account  I 
have  been  able  to  meet  with  of  the  silver  mines  is  that  contained  in 
'  Sir  John  Sinclair*s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  under  the  head 
^  Alva.  Of  the  cobalt  I  have  seen  no  published  account.  It  appears 
that  both  these  metals  were  found  in  the  Alva  Hill. 

Copper  and  lead  are  still  to  be  found  both  in  the  mine  behind 
Castle  Campbell  and  in  the  mines  of  Alva,  But  the  specimens 
(which  alone  I  could  procure)  at  the  entrance,  are  so  mucii  acted 
upon  by  the  weather,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  ore  that  occur.  The  first  named  of  these 
mines  has  been  twice  opened  since  the  year  17^0,  but  has  beea  - 
abandoned  an  both  occasions.  But  it  is  not  determined  whether  or 
not  the  want  of  success  has  arisen  from  mismanagement  or  from 
the  unproductiveness  of  the  mine.  From  their  present  state,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  observations  on  them. 

Such  are  the  most  important  facts  that  I  have  noticed  in  the 
examination  J  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  Ochils.  Although  the 
information  I  have  collected  be  imperfect,  I  trust  that  the' Society 
will  receive  it  as  a  pledge  of  my  readiness  to  contribute  all  that  I 
can  to  the.  science  of  mineralogy.  It  may  be  expected  that  I 
should  assign  the  geognostic  place  of  the  Ochils.  With  the  limited 
observations  that  I  have  made,  J'  could  do  no  more  than  throw  out 
conjectures,  which  would  not  conduce  to  the  legitimate  ends  of 
'  science.  Until  more  extended  examinations  shall  have  beeti  made^ 
I  must  beg  leave  to  confine  myself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  facts* 


Article  VII. 

On  the  Aiitilunar  Tide.    Bv  John  Campbell,  of  Carbrook,  Esq* 

F.R.S.E. 

'  It  may  perhaps  appear  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  one  whose 
pijofessional  avocations  do  not  aflbrd  the  leisure,  even  had^  he  thd 
requisite  talents  for  abstruse  speculation,  to  call  in  question  any 
received  doctrine  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  I  feel  the  force  df 
the  personal  objection,  and  yet  venture  to  submit  some  observation! 
on  the  theory,  of  the  inferior  or  antiluhar  tide.* 

♦  Although  the  Newtonian  theory  of  both  tides  be  that  which,  \n  its  ftfll 
extent,  is  generally  taught  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  the  obvious  difficultief^ 
attending  the  solution  it  gives  of  the  cause  of  tbeaotilunar  tide  have  not  failed  Xq 
stagger  many  an  acute  mind.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  so  much  afraid  of  encounterio; 
them,  that,  rejecting  the  principle  altogether,  he  ascribed  thetwo4>des,  notwith- 
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To  prevent  miscodception  it  will  be  proper  in  tlic  outset  to  give 
a  distinct  view  of  this  part  of  the  Newtonian  system ;  and  for  this 
purpose  I  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
profound,  as  well  as  perspicuous,  of  Newton's  disciples :  I  mean 
Mr.  M^Laurin,  whose  Treatise  on  the  Tides  has  been  held  to  con- 
tain such  a  complete  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  their 
existence  depend,  that  succeeding  philosophers  have  directed  their 
labours  rather  to  prove  the  agreement  of  the  irregularities  of  the 
tides  with  these  principles  than  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples themselves. 

After  describing  the  spherical  figure  which  the  earth,  if  entirely 
fluid  and  quiescent,  would  assume  ;  and  showing  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  other  force,  acting  equally  on  all  the  particles,  and  in 
parallel  lines,  would  not  alter  this  figure,  he  thus  proceeds:-— 
**  But  the  actions  of  the  moon  on  difierent  parts  of  the  earth  are 
unequal,  those  parts  by  the  general  law  being  most  attracted  which 
are  nearest  the  moon,  and  those  being  least  attracted  which  are 
farthest  from  the  moon,  while  the  parts  that  are  at  a  middle  distance 
are  attracted  by  a  mean  degree  of  force.  Nor  are  all  the  parts  acted 
on  by  parallel  lines,  but  in  lines  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
moon ;  and  on  these  accounts  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  must 
suffer  some  change  from  the  moon's  action.  * 

^  Suppose  the  earth  to  fall  towards  the  moon,  and  let  us  abstract 
from  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its  parts  towards  each  other,  as  also 
from  their  cohesion,  and  it  will  easily  appear  that  the  parts  nearest 
the  moon  would  fall  with  the  swiftest  motion,  being  most  attracted, 
and  that  they  would  leave  the  centre  or  greater  bulk  of  the  earth 
behind  them  in  their  fall ;  while  the  more  remote  parts  would  fall 
with  the  slowest  motion,  being  less  attracted  than  the  rest,  and  be 
left  a  little  behind  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  be  found  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  motion :  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  tue  earth  would  soon 
lose  its  spherical  figure,  and  form  itself  into  an  oblong  spheroid^ 
whose  longest  diameter  would  point  at  the  centre  of  the  moon. 

*^  Ijet  us  now  allow  the  parts  of  the  earth  to  gravitate  towards  its 

standing  their  evident  coincidence,  to  different  and  unconnected  caases ;  causes 
which,  unfortunately  for  his  theory,  have  ng  existence  in  nature.  M.  Laplace, 
while,  without  remark,  be  adopts  the  principle,  admits  that  in  several  respects 
the  Newtonian  theory  is  erroneous ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  hold,  as  will  after* 
wards  appear,  in  considering  their  opinions  on  the  causes  which  produce  elliptic 
orbits,  that  both  Laplace  and  M'Laurin,  the  expositor  of  Newton,  ought  to  be 
ranged  in  opposition  to  the  principles  they  have  inadvertently  admitted.  It  majr 
not  be  without  some  weight,  also,  to  mention,  that  the  late  able  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  Mr.  John  Robison,  when 
pressed  upon  the  objection  to  the  cause  assigned  by  Newton  for  the  swelling  of 
the  antilunar  tide,  acknowledged  that  the  theory  was  applicable  only  to  the  case 
of  a  fluid  globe,  and  not  to  the  shallow  waters  on  the  surface  of  fhe  earth.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  cause  assigned  is  equally  erroneous,  whether  applied  to  a  fluid 
globe  or  shallow  waters  i  but  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  above  acknowledgment, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  myself,  to  show  that  Professor  Robison  was  satisfied  that 
the  Newtonian  theory  was  inapplicable  to  the  antiluoar  tide, 
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centre;  attd  ^  this  gravitation  far  exceeds  the  dtffei^ence  of  her 
^the  moon's)  actions  Oq  the  different  parts  of  the  earthy  the  ef^eet 
that  will  result  from  these  inequalities  of  the  actions  of  the  moon 
Nvill  be  only  a  small  diminution  of  the  gravity  of  those  parts  of  the 
'earthy  which  it  endeavoured,  on  our  former  aupposiuon,  to  separate 
from  its  centre-;  and  a  smaller  additioD  to  the  gravity  of  those  partt 
which  it  endeavoured  to  bring  nearer  to  its  cetl^re,  that  is,  those 
parts  of  the  earth  which  are  aearest  to  the  moon,  and  Chose  which 
are  farthest  from  her,  will  have^  their  gravity  towards  the  earth 
somewhat  ahated  ;  whereas  the  lateral  parts  will  have  tiieir  gravity 
somewhat  increased ;  so  that  if  the  earth  be  supposed  fluid,  thie, 
columns  from  the  centre,  to  the  nearest  and  to  the  farthest  parts^ 
must  rise  till,  by  their  greater  height,  they  be  able  to  balance  the 
other  columns,  whose  gravity  is  either  not  so  m<uch  diminished  or 
k  inereai^ed  iby  the  inequalities  of  the  action  of  the  moon;  and 
thus  the  figure  of  the  fluid  earth  must  be  still  an  oblong  spheroid. 

^^  We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  earth  to  fidl  towands  the  moon 
hy  its  gravity.  Let  us  now  consider  the  earth  as  projected  in  aajT 
direction,  so  as  to  move  round  the  centre  of  gtavity  of  the  earth 
and  moon.  It  is  manifest  that  the  gravity  of  each  particle  towaids 
the  taofm  will  endeavour  to  bring  it  as  far  from  the  tan^nt  in  ftoy 
small  moment  of  time  as  if  the  earth  was  allowed  to  fall  freely 
towards  the  moon,  sn  the  same  manner  that  any  projectile  at  our 
eaith  falls  from  the  line  of  projection,  as  far  as  it  would  fall  by  its 
^avity  in  the  perpendicular  in  the  same  tame.  Therefore  the  parts 
of  the  earth  nearest  to  the  moon  will  endeavour  to  faU  fartliest 
from  the  tangest,  and  those  farthest  from  the  moon  will  endeavour 
to  fall  least  ^m  the  tangent  of  all  the  parts  of  the. earth,  and  the 
figure  of  the  earth  theiH^lore  ^ill  be  the  same  as  -if  it  fell  freely 
towards  the  moon ;  that  is,  the  earth  will  affect  a  spheroidal  form^ 
hsvmg  its  longest  diameter  directed  towards  the  mpoo/^* 

The  theory  now  ^plained .  may  be  resalned,  I  appcdMjad,  into 
this  sliort  and  simple  proposition  :  that  the  waters  nearest  the  moon 
lire  di^twn  firom  the  earth ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the  earth  ia 
dcawn  irom  flhe  waters ;  in  both  of  which  cases  they  swell  into  a  tide* 

The  first  part  of  the  proposition  has  never  been  contraverted  j 
t)Ut  that  the  earth  is  drawn  from  the  waters,  in  order  to  form  the 
diQtllunar  ti4e,  is  a  point  by  no  means  so  easily  concedjedr  To  roe 
k  «ppears  to  be  contrary  to  known  facts^  to  the  general  pcineiplea 

♦  The  theory,  as  condensed  bj  M.  Laplace,  is  as  fallows:—**  Unc  molecule  de 
la  raer,  plac^*  au  des?ous  dn  soletl,  en  est  plus  attir^  que  le  ceotpe  Aela  terre) 
<Bl1efend,  ainsi,  a  se  8<?parer  de  sa  surface  j  mais  elle  y  est  retcn«€  par  sa  pcsanteur, 
^e  cette  tendance  dimrnae.  Un  deroi  jour  apr^,  cette  molecule  ce  trouve  en 
opposition  avcc  \e  soleil,  qui  Tattire  alors  pins  faiMenent  que  le  centre  de  la 
ter re ;  la  surface  du  globe  terresfre  tend  done  a  s'en  separer ;  mats  la  pesanteur 
4e  la  molecule  Vy  rctlAit  attach^ ;  cette  force  est  done  encore  diniina^,  par 
rattractton  solairc,  et  il  est  facile  de  s'assnrer,  que  la  distance  da  solelLa  la  terre, 
etant  fort  grande  relativenient  an  rayon  du  globe  terrestre,  la  dimiatttion  de  la 
pesanteur  dans  ees  deux  cas,  est  a  tres-pea  pres  la  mcrne/'-— 5ysl«iM  dv  JUundef 
p.  274. 
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6f  gravity^  at&d  to  the  more  matured  opiaioBS  of  Mr.  M^Lauria 
lihnself. 

The  discttssfidfi  of  the  qnestiow  will  be  mveh  sinplilted^  am)  the 
i'esults  rendered  more  satisfactory,  by  a  previous  examination  of  the 
effects  of  the  general  princtpTtB  which  regulate  the  moon's  orbit 
h>und  the  centve  commotv  to  the  inoou  and  the  earth,  the  eccentric- 
city  of  that  orbit  being  expkined  on  the  same  principles  as  the  * 
phenomena  of  the  tides,  and  these  diects  being  so  much  gteater 
t han^those  produced  on  the  figure  of  the  earth.      « 

For  the  e^lanation  of  the^e  effects  upon  the  moon's  orbit,  tre 
shall  again  take  Mr»  M^Laurin  as  otur  guide.  ^'  Let  us  suppose/^ 
says  he,  <^  that  the  projectile  motions  dt  the  earth  and  moon  were 
destroyed,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  iall  freely  towards  the  sun^ 
If  the  moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  or  in  that  part  of  her 
orbit  which  is  nearest  to  him,  the  moon  would  be  more  attracted 
than  the  earth,  and  fall  with  greater  velocity  towards  the  sun,  so 
that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  would  be  increased  in 
the  falK  If  the  moon  was  in  (^position,  or  in  the  part  of  her  orbit 
which  iiB  farthest  from  the  sun,  slie  would  be  less  attracted  than  the 
earth  by  the  sun,  and  would  fall  with  a  less  velocity  towards  the  sua 
than  the  earth,  and  the  moon  would  be  left  behind  by  the  earth,  so 
that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  would  be  increased  in 
this  ease  also.  If  the  moon  was  in  one  of  the  iq^uarters,  then  the 
eartk  and  moon  being  both  attraoted  towards  the  centre  of  the  sun> 
they  would  both  directly  descend  towards  that  centre ;  and  by  ap-^ 
proaching  ta  the  same  centre,  they  would  necessarily  approach  at 
the  same  time  to  each  other  \  and  their  distanbe  from  one  another' 
would  be  diminished  in  this  case.  Now,  wherever  the  action  of 
the  sun  would  increase  their  distance,  if  they  were  allowed  to  fall 
towards  the  sun,  there  we  may  be  sure  the  sun's  action,  by  endea** 
vouring  to  separate  them,  dkninisbes  theip  gravity  to  each  other; 
wherewr  the  action  of  the  sub  would  diminish  their  distance,  theit 
the  sun's  action,  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  approach  to  one 
another,  increases  their  gravity  to  each  other;  that  is,  in  the  con^^ 
junction  and  opposition  their  gravity  towards  each  other  is  dimir 
nished  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  but  in  the  two  quarters  it  i?  in* 
creased  by  the  action  of  the  sun*  In  considering,  therefcnre,  the 
effects  of  the  sun's  action  on  the  motions^  of  the  earth  and  moon^ 
with  respect  to  each  other,  we  need  only  attend  to  the  excess  of  \xn 
action  on  the  earth  in  their  conjunction,  and  we  must  consider  this 
excess  as  drawing  the  moon  from  the  earth  towards  the  sun  in  that 
place.  In  the  opposition  we  need  only  consider  the  excess  of  ther 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  cfarth  above  its  action  on  the  moon,  and  we 
must  consider  this  excess  as  drawing  the  moon  from  die  earth  in 
this  place  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the ybrwier;  that  is,  to  the  place 
opposite  to  where  the  sun  is,  because  we  consider  the  earth  as 
quiescent,  and  refer  the  motion  and  all  its  hrregularitiesto  the  moon."*^ 

*  According  to  Laplace — *<  Daoi  ics  conjonctiou  avM  Ic  iolcil,  lalunc  M  est 
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:  It  is  obvious  that  tliis  is  no  other  than  the  preceding  theory  of  the 
tides,  the  moon's  orbit  being  the  oblong  spheroid,  which  wants  only 
a  rotatory  motion  round  its  axis  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  thc^ 
ebl>  and  flow. 

That  the  eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  materially  affected  by 
gravitation  is  an  admitted  fact — the  point  at  issue  is  the  mode  of 
application.  And  it  may  be  observed  in  the  outset,  that  the  expo- 
sition given  in  the  preceding  passage  is  contrary  to  all  analogy.  All 
th6  planets,  primary  as  well  as  secondary,  move  in  nearly  similar, 
that  is  to  say,  elliptical,  orbits :  it  would  be  natural,  therefore,  to 
expect  that  one  law  should  regulate  them  all;  yet  the  cause  of  their 
approaching  and  receding^  of  their  increasing  and  diminishing 
curvature,  is  explained  by  an  application  of  the  principles  of  gra- 
vity, differing  very  widely  indeed  from  that  contained  in  the  para- 
gr^h  just  quoted. 

The  planets  are  retained  in  their  eccentric  orbit?  by  d  beautiful 
combinat'ion  of  these  two  laws,  viz.  that  gravity  or  the  centrifugal 
force  is  governed  by  nearly  the  squares^  while  velocities  and  the 
centrifugal  forces  are  governed  by  the  cubes,  of  the  distances.  The 
centrifugal  forces  increase  or  decrease  more  rapidly  than  the  gra\^i- 
ties ;  while  therefore  griavity,  preponderating  in  the  higher  apsis, 
makes  the  planet  approach  to  the  sun,  the  centrifugal  force  pre- 
vailing in  the  lower  apsis,  enlarges  the  curve  and  makes  it  again 
recede  from  him,  and  by  their  combined  actions  the  -planet  con- 
tinues to  revolve  from  the  one  apsis  to  the  other.  That  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  moon's  orbit  is  governed  by  the  general  law  which 
regulates  the  other  planets,  and  not  by  the  deference  of  the  attract 
tions  of  the  sun  and  the  earth,  is  abundantly  obvious  ;  for  at  the 
period  of  opposition  the  moon  is  acted  upon  by  the  sum  of  the 
attractions  of  the  sun  and  the  earth,  instead  of  being  affected  by 
their  difference ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M^Lauria 
himself  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  In  a  paper  on  the  Path  of 
Secondary  Planets,  written  some  years  after  his  Theory  of  the  Tides, 
and  when  the  difficulties  of  that  theory  did  not  trammel  his  mind> 
Mr.  M^Laurin,  after  explaining  why  the  moon,  whose  gravity  at 
the  conjunction  is  greater  towards  the  sun  than  iis  gravity  towards 
the  earth,  does  not  abandon  the  earth,  proceeds  thus:  *^But  it 
may  contribute  towards  removing  this  difficulty  to  observe  that  if 
the  velocity  of  the  moon  at  the  conjunction  was  less  than  that 
which  is  requisite  to  carry  a  body  in  a  circle  there  round  the  sun, 
supposing  this  body  to  be  acted  on  by  the  same  force  which  acts 
there  on  the  moon  {L  e,  by  the  excess  of  her  gravity  towards  the 
«un  above  her  grayity  towards  the  earth)  then  the  moon  would 

plus  prcs  qiie«1a  terre,  et  en  eprouve  unc  action  plui  considerable;  la  difference 
4eB  attractions  dukpleii  sur  ces  deux  corps  tend  done  alors  a  diminiier  la  pesanteor 
4e  la  (uue  vers  la  terre.  PareillemeDt  dans  les  opposUior.s  de  la  lune  au  soli'il,  ce 
catrlliie,  plus^oignd  du  soleil  que  la  terre,  en  est  faiblement  attir<<;  la  differeiict* 
lie  Tactioo  du. soleil  lend  done  encore  a  diminuer  la  pesanteur  d^  la  lunr,"'    &c 
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indeed  abandon  the  earth ;  for  in  that  case  the  moon,  having  le^^S 
velocity  than  would  be  "necessary  to  prevent  her  from  descending 
within  that  circle,  she  would  approach  to  the  sim  and  recede  from 
the  earth.  But  though  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  moon  at  the 
conjunction  be  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  the  annual 
orbit,  yet  her  graVity  towards  the  sun  is  so  much  diminished  by  her 
gravity  towards  the  earth  that  her  absolute  velocity  is  still  much 
superior  to  that  which  is  requisite  to  carry  a  body  in  a  circle  there 
about  the  sun  that  is  acted  on  by  the  remaining  force  only.  There- 
fore, from  the  moment  of  the  conjunction,  the  moon  is  carried 
without  such  a  circle,  receding  continually  from  the  sun,  Jo  greater 
and  greater  distances,  till  she  arrive  at  opposition,  where,  being 
acted  on  Ly  the,  sum  of  those  two  gravities,  and  her  velocity  being 
now  less  than  what  is  necessary  to  carry  a  body  in  a  circle  there 
about  the  sun  that  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  that  is  equal  to  that 
sum,  the  moon  thence  begins  to  approach  to  the  sun  again.  Thus 
she  recedes  from  the  sun,  and  approaches  to  it,  by  turn:?;  and  ia 
every  month  her  path  has  two  apsides,  a  perihelium  at  the  conjunc- 
tion, and  an  aphelium  at  the  opposition,  between  which  she  is 
always  carried,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  primary- 
planets  revolve  between  their  apsides."* 

♦  After  stating  that  the  law  of  gravity  in  regard  to  the  planets  varies  recipro- 
cally as  the  square  of  the  distance,  Laplace,  with  similar  views,  proceeds  thus: — 
**  Son  mouvetnent  elliptic  ne  laisse  aucuii  dou(e  a  ccl  egard.  Pour  le  faire  voir, 
suivons  ce  moiivemcnt,  en  faissant  partir  la  plaix^te,  du  perilx^lie,  la  vitesse  est 
alors  a  son  maximum^  et  sa  tendance  a  s'^loigner  du  soleil,  reoi^iortaiit  sur  ^a 
pesanteur  vers  cot  astre,  son  rayon  vecteur  augtnente,  et  fornie  des  angles  obtus 
avec  la  direction  de  son  mouvement ;  la  pesanteur  vers  le  soleil,  decoinpos^c  «ui<- 
vant  cette  ilirection,  diminue  done  de  plus  en  pins  la  vitesse  jusqu'a  cc  que  la 
plaudte  ait  atteint  son  aphdic.  A  ce  point,, le  rayon  vecteur  redevicnt  perpendicn- 
laire  a  hi  courbe  ;  la  vitesse  est  a  son  minimum  et  la  tendance  a  s'^loigner  do  soleil 
etant  moindre  que  la  pesanteur  solaire,  la  pian^tes'en  rapproche  en  deciivant  la 
seconde  partie  de  son, ellipse.  Dans  cette  partie  sa  pesanteur  vers  le  soleil,  accroit 
Fa  vitesfe  comme  aupaVtvant,  elle  Tavolt  dirainu(^*e,  la  plan<^te  se  retrouve  >»u 
perih<?ne,  avec  sa  vitesse  primitive,  et  recommence  un  nouvelle  revolution  sem- 
blabie  a  la  precedente.''-^Sj^«/.  p.  194.  Laplace  has  not  exposed  himself  to  such 
a  direct  charge  of  inconsistency  as  Mr.  M^Laurin;  but  there  occurs,  it  is  appre- 
hended, the  same  contradictory  principles;  for  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  how  the 
moon,  which  is  a  satellite  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  following 
general  observation.  Alluding  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  he  says,  "  ils  nous 
€)fleront  par  la  promptitude  de  leur  revolutions  tous  les  granda  changemens  que  le 
temps  nc  devcloppe  qu'avec  une  extiAme  lenteur,  dans  le  aystemt  planetaire^  doht 
telui  des  satellites  est  V image y-^Syst.  p.  243.  If  the  satellites  are  governed  by  the 
same  principles  as  the  planets,  which  is  the  position  here  maintained,  and  which 
Mr.  M^Laurin  illustrates  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  then  it  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  statements  of  M.  Laplace  that  the  elipticity  of  the  moon's  orbiH  liketrhat 
•f  the  planets,  is  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravity. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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iXt  Explosion  at  Felling  Colliery.  {?*>• 


AltTICLE    VIII. 

Account  of  a  new  Explosion  of  Inflammable  Air  in  the  CoaU 
Mine  ai  Felling,  near  Gateshead.  Comdaunicated  by  ^iKiKiim^. 

Scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed  since  we  recorded  the  loss  of  9\ 
persons  by  an  explosion  in  the  colliery  called  Brandling  Main,. at 
Felling,  near  Gateshead**  At  half  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th  Dec.  this  mine  again  exploded,  and  killed  23  persons 
and  12  horses  ;  21  person^  escaped  alive^  IS  of  whom  were  severely 
burnt,  but  are  all  likely  to  riecover.  Only  one  horse  was  saved. 
The  persons  whose  work  laid  up  the  south  headways,  fronot  the 
upcast  shaft,  were  all  destroyed.  Those  in  the  boards  on  the  north 
and  east  were  saved.  Sonne  suppose  that  the  inflatamable  air  took  fire 
at  the  crane  lamp,  in  the  soutli  headways,  as  the  persons,  and  the 
uiaterials  of  the  mine,  on  the  outside  of  it,  were  much  shattered ; 
.  but  those  on  the  inside  of  it  had  suffered  little  violence,  themea 
having  perished  by  the  choak-damp.  This  explosion  was  every  way 
much  less  severe  than  the  former ;  but  as  it  happened  when  the 
morning  shift  of  men  were  relieving  the  night  si»ft,  it  might  have 
been  more  destructive  ui  its  effects  than  it  has  been.  A  grou])  of 
the  fresh  men  \vere  waiting  to  go  down  j  and  those  who  had  just 
descended  met  the  fatal  wliirlwind  of  fire  in  their  way  to  the 
southern  hoards,  which  lie  under  the  village  of  High  Felling.  That 
part  of  the  mine  is  intersected  with  several  dykes,  or  fissures,  which 
XiOi  unfrequently  discharge  great  ^antities  of  inflammable  air,  through 
apertures  called  blowers,  and  which  make  the  coals  on  the  floor 
dance  round  their  orifices,  like  gravel  in  a  strong  spring.  Whether 
thisaccident  is  to  be  attributed  to  one  of  these  foul  discharges,  or 
to  the  falling  of  some  stopping,  which  prevented  the  regular  ven- 
tilation of  the  wastes,  or  to  some  neglect  of  standing  orders  at  the 
rarifying  furnace  on  the  upcast  shaft,  .it  is  perhaps  now  impossible 
to  discover  :  l>ut  this  is  certaiD>  that  so  powerful  was  the  stream  of 
fresh  air  in  all  the  working  parts  of  the  mine,  that  the  candles 
could  with  difficulty  be  kept  from  being  blown  out;,  and  the  person* 
employed  in  it  were  unanimous  in  declaring,  that  they  never 
Wrought  in  a  pit  so  wholesome  and  pleasant  \  and  that  every  means 
were  provided,  and  most  judiciously  and  actively  employed  to^ 
prevent  its  exploding.  Among  the  sufferers  are  the  overmen,  Mr. 
Wm.  Haswell  and  Mr.  Robert  Morrow ;  and  their  deputies,  Mr. 
Martin  Greener  ^nd  Mr.  Robert  Stoves.  10  of  the  bodies  were 
got  out  on  Friday,  6  on  Saturday,  2  on  Sunday,  and  4  on  Monday. 
They  were  a41  buried  at  H^eworth.  8  widows,  15  children,  and  a 
helpless  old  woman,  who  depended  on  her  son,  have  lost  their 
whole  means  of  support  by  this  calamity ;  the  interests  of  several 
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others  have  been  partially  aflected  by  the  loss  of  sons ;  but  all  of 
them  have  had  great  attention  and  humanity  showd  them  b^ .  the 
owners  of  the  icoUiery,  In  the  progress  of  procuring  the  bodies  no 
part  of  the  mine  appeared  to  have  been  set  on  fire:  hot  a  cinder  or 
singed  ptop  was  seen  in  any  part  of  it.  On  Tuesday  the  ventilation 
for  the  renewal  of  working  it  was  commenced,  and  regularly  carried 
on  till  Thursday  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  workmen 
were  suddenly  alarmed  by  finding  the  coal  on  fire  hi  a  part  of  the 
waste.  From  this  circuaostance  it  was  immediately  determined  to 
close  up  the  mouths  of  the  shafts. 


Article  IX, 

-^rononiical  and  Ma^tical  Observ&tums  at  Hackfky  Wtck. 
^y  CoL  Beau%, 

Ii«titu«e  51*  38'  40^'  North.  Longitade  Wftst  in  Time  «"-^* 
Emenidn  Jupiter's  3d  Satellite^  CMeaii  Time  H.  W.  llh  10'  53" 
^  Jan.  9,  1814 }  Ditto  at  Greenwich  11    1      00 

M^gf^iical  Observations. 

1813. 


Month. 

Morning  Obwrv. 

Noon  OlHerV. 

Evening  Otwerr.    1 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Dec    18 
Ditto  19 
Ditto  20 
Ditto  81 
Ditto  22 
Ditto  23 
Ditto  S4 
Ditto  85 
Ditto  26 
Ditto  30 
Ditto  3i 

8    55 

84    14    89 

l^  50' 
1     53 
1     55 
1    50 
1     50 
1     50 
1    50 

84*  18'    54" 
84    17    48 
84    18    80 
24    20    32 
24    20    09 
24    20    25 
24    17    03 

II 

8    55 
8    50 

24    1«    45 
24    17    30 

8    50 
8    45 

24    17    05 
84    15    44 

1    45 

1     50 
I     55 

24     19    02 
24    27    04 
24    24    00 

—    — 

^    —    — 

Mean  of       C Morning  at    S**  53'. ....  Variation  24* 

Oliscrrations    ^Noon  at    1  53.....  Ditto  24 

in  Dec.         (  Evening  at  — •  -~ Ditto  — 

r Morning  at    8  48... ..Ditto  84 

Pitto  in  Nov.  ^Noon  at    1  54 Ditto  24 

(Evening  at —  — .....Ditto  — 

(Morning  at    8  45.....  Ditto  84 

Ditto  in  Oct.    ^Noon  at    t  59 Ditto  84 

(Evening  at—-— Ditto  — 

(Morning  at    8  53 Ditto  84 

PittoinSept.    >Noon  at    8  08... ..Ditto  84 

(Evening  at    6  03 Ditto  84 

(Morning  at    8  44  .....  Ditto  84 

PUtoinAng.   ^Noon  »t    8  02 Ditto  84 

iC  Evening  ^t    1  04^ Ditto  84 


.  —  Not  obt. 

17  48  I  *y„t 

20  84  J  ^**** 

—  —  Not  obs. 

88  53  J  ^^* 
—  Not  obf. 
46  ^ 

38  ^  Wett. 
04 


no 

i 

58  1 

38  y 

08  ) 


•k 
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C  Morning      at  8    B1 Ditto  24 

Ditto  in  July.  <]9oon  at  1     50 Ditto  24 

C  t^venin^       at  7     08 Ditto  24 

C  Morning       at  8     30 Ditto  24 

Ditto  in  June.    <Noon  at  1     33 Ditto  24 

( Evening       at  7     04 Ditto  24 

?  Morning     at  8    22 Ditio  24 

Ditto  in  May.   < Noon  at  1     37 Ditto  24 

(Evening      at  6     14.....  Ditto  24 

f  Morning      at  8     31 Pitto  24 

Ditto  in  April.  ^Noon  at  0    59 Ditto  24 

(Evening      at  5    46.....  Ditto  24 

Magnetical  Observations  continued, 

1814. 


[Fisi>« 


14    S2 
23    04 


West. 


West. 


Wttt, 


West. 


Morning  Observ* 

Noon  Obser\ 

. 

Evening  Observ. 

Month 

__ 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hoar. 

Variation. 

Jan. 

1 

8»'  55' 

24°   16' 

32'' 

|h 

55' 

240   19' 

06" 

• 

Ditto 

2 

8     55 

24     16 

17 

55 

24     17 

13 

Ditto 

3 

8     55 

24     12' 

48 

45 

24     15 

35 

©-. 

Ditto 

5 

8    55 

U     12 

36 

45 

24     15 

50 

«-• 

Ditto 

6 

8     55 

24     15 

50 

55 

24     15 

40 

i-s 

Ditto 

7 

8     50 

24     14 

39 

60 

24     17 

04 

Ditto 

8 

«     55 

24     11 

39 

65 

24     15 

42 

*^ 

Ditto 

9 

8     55 

24     13 

20 

50 

24     16 

47 

Ditto 

10 

8     55 

24     14 

24 

55 

24     17 

28 

"So 

Ditto 

11 

8    42 

24     16 

00 

55 

24    22 

09 

»    en 
3    ^ 

Ditto 

12 

8    55 

24     16 

48 

58 

24     19 

55 

'■5  2 

Ditto 

13 

8     55 

24     14 

55 

45    24     19 

12 

0  2 

Ditto 

14 

8     55 

24     15 

50 

55.24     19 

10 

s- 

Ditto 

15 

8     55 

24     15 

38 

55   24    20 

14 

Ditto 

16 

8     55 

^24     13 

10 

55    24     18 

44 

Ditto 

17 

8     55  '24     15 

08 

55    24    21 

10 

In  taking  the  mean  of  the  observations  for  the  month  of  Dec. 
the  observations  made  on  the  Sd  and  30th  are  not  included.  D.uring 
the  foggy  weather  the  needle  was  remarkable  steady. 

.       Rain  fallen  J S^|^'^"  "^°"  f.  Jj;^  ^[^^^1'  l  0-400  inches. 

I  Between  noon  of  the  1st  Jan.  J  ^ 


Article  X. 

On   the  Daltonian  Theory  of  Definite  Proportions   in  Chemical 
Comlinations.     By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

{Continued  frvtn  Vol.  IL  p.  301.) 

The  nitrates,  the  composition  of  which  I  propose  to  exliibit  in 
this  essay,  have  been  hitherto  very  imperfectly  and  inaccurately 
analysed!  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  some  new  experiments  on 
the  subject.    Guided  by  these,  by  the  experiments  o£  Berzelios, 
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and  by  the  laws  of  definite  proportions,  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
following  table  will  furnish  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the 
truth  than  any  hitherto  oiGfered  to  the  public. 

The  weight  of  an  atom  of  azote  which  I  chose  in  the  Armals  t^. 
Philosophy^  vol.  ii>  p.  42,  for  the  reasons  there  assigned,  capnot,  I 
find,  be  reconciled  to  the  constitution  of  the  nitrates.  I  have  been 
obliged,  in  consequence,  to  make  the  following  alterations .  in  the 
weight  of  that  atom,  jnd  in  the  weight  of  the  bodies  into  which  Jt 
enters. 

Namber  of  Weight  of  an 

atoms.  intf^rant  particle.  . 

Azote 1-803 

Nitrous  oxide 1  o 

Nitrous  gas 2  o 

Nitrous  acid 3  o 

Nitric  acid 5  o 

Ammonia  • ,  * ,^. . .  1  A 

According  to  these  weights,  nitrous  gas  must  be  a  compound  of 
100  volumes  of  oxygen  and  102*6  volumes  of  azote,  instead  of 
^ual  bulks. 

Genus  II. — Nitrates. 


201.  Nitrate  of  potash  ....  1 

202.  Nitrate  of  soda 2 

203.  Nitrate  of  ammonia  . .  1 


+   1  a   ... 

. . .  2-80.^ 

+   la   ... 

."..  3-803 

+   1  o   ... 

. . .  4-803 

+   1  a  ... 

...  6-803 

+   1  a   ... 

...  1-935 

Number  of 
atoms. 

Weight  of  an 
integraot  particle. 

71    +     I    p     . 

10-082  • 

n  -f   1  5    . 

21-488  «> 

w  +   1  a   . 

8-868  <^ 

*  Potash,  when  carefully  dried,  contains  no  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. I  find  that  100  grains  of  dry  nitre,  when  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  give  83-6  grains  of  fused  sulphate  of  potash,,  which 
is  equivalent  to  45*6  per  cent,  of  base.  Hence  nitre  is  composed 
of  100  acid  -h  83*823  base.  Dr.  WoUaston's  scale  of  equivalents 
gives  us  nitre  composed  of  400  acid  +  86-7^4  base,  which  he 
informed  me  was  the  result  of  a  synthetic  experiment.  Now 
6-803  :  6*  r:  100  :  88-1.  This  agrees  nearly  with  Dr.  Wollaston's 
result.  f    ■'     . 

^  6-803  X  2  :  7-882  ::  100  :  57*92.  Now  Wenzel  found  this 
salt  composed  of  100  acid  +  60  base.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  100  acid  -{-  57*8  base  is  very  near  the  truth.  Both  of  these 
correspond  sufficiently  with  the  numbers  in  the  table.  How  Ber- 
thoUet  obtained,  as  the  result  of  analysis,  102*44  acid  +  100  base, 
I  cannot  conceive. 

^  This  supposes  the  weight  of  an  integrant  particle  of  ammonia 
to  be  1-935,  and  that  it'is  composed  of  1  A  +  I  a.  Now  6-803  : 
1-935  ::  100  :  28-4;  and  Berzelius  found  the  salt  composed  of  lOO 
acid  +  31-266  base  (Gilbert's  Annalen,  1812,  p.  165).  Of  pre^ 
^diog  analyses,  Kirwan's  seems  to  approach  nearest  the  truth. 
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204.  Nitrate  of  magnesiii  .  •  1  «\f   I  «» 9*171  * 

205.  JWitratc  of  Uipe \  n  4^  I  I    10-423  « 

fi06.  Nitrate  of  baiytcs In  +  li 16-5S4  ^ 

207.  Nkrate  of  stroqtian   . .  in  +  1  sir 13703  « 

208.  Nitrate  of  ammonia-  7^^^«^.,^    o«.ori  n 

and-magnesia  .. ..  ^  4  »  +  3  i»  +  1  a    36  251 

209.  Nitrate  of  copper  ....2n+lc  ......  23*606  * 

210.  Subnitrate  of  copper  . .  1  w  -k  2  p  '..  26 -803  » 

211.  Nitrate  of  iron 2ii  +   1  i  : 22-272  ^^ 

212.  Pernitrate  of  iron 3  n  +   1  i  30*07S  ^ 


*  According  to  this  statement,  we  have  6*803  :  2*368  ::  100  : 
34*808.  Now  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  salt  is  composed 
.of  100  acid  +  34'729  base,  which  almost  coincides  with  the 
statement  in  the  table.  Wenzel  states  th^  composition  of  the  salt 
100  acid  +  38*B8  base,  which,  considering  the  diiiiculty  of  th^ 
analyse?,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  result.  All  the  other  analysts 
deviate  still  farther  from  the  truth. 

*  6-803  :  2*368  ::  100  :  53*2.  Now  according  to  Kirwan*^ 
analysis  the  salt  is  composed  of  100  acid  -f-  55*70  base.  I  have 
reaspa  to  believe  that  the  correct  compositioi}  ^  100  acid  i*  53*09 ][ 
l)ase. 

'  According  to  this  statement  6*808 :  9*731  ::  100  :  14303.  Now 
according  to  th^nalysis  of  Berzelius  the  salt  is  composed  of  IQO 
iicid  +  140*73  Dase  (Gilbert's  Annalen,  1812,  p.  165).  I  havQ 
reason  to  believe  that  the  correct  constituents  are  100  acid  +  142*71 
base. 

9  This  gives  ys  6*803  :  6*9  ::  100  :  101*42.  Now  Vauquelin's 
analysis  givjj^  us  100  acid  4-  98*347  base,  which  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  number  in  the  tablie.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  correct  constituents  of  the  salt  are  100  acid  -I-  101*193  base. 

^  This  iupposes  the  salt  to  be  conpposed  of  3  integrant  particles^ 
of  nitrate  of  magnesia  and  1  integrant  partidle  of  nitrate  of  am« 
imonia.  This  approaches  nearest  to  the  analysis  of  Fourc^oy,  though 
it  does  not  agree  with  it. 

*  Both  of  these  salts  are  known  to  ekist ;  but  they  have  not  been 
subjected  to  analysis.  I  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  commpa 
nitrate  of  copper,  when  methods  of  analysing  it  have  been  disco- 
vered, will  be  found  composed  as  the  salt  No.  209  in  the  table. 
The  subnitrate  has  been  analysed  by  Berzelius,  who  found  it  com- 
posed of  100  acid  -f  349^2  base.  Proust  obtained  16  acid  +  6? 
Oxide,  or  100  acid  +  418*7  hasc.  The  mean  of  these  is  100  acid 
-f-  383-9  base,  which  is  probably  near  the  truth.  ^Hie  theoreticii) 
pumbers  are  100  acid  +  986*67  base. 

^  It  is  well  known  that  these  two*  salts  exist ;  though  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  subject  them  to  a  rigid  analysis.    TIm  mimb^rs 
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JJ13,  Nitrate  of  zioc  ..%...  1  n  +  1  «  11-942^ 

214,  Nitrate  of  lead 2.n  +  1  Z  ......  41-580 « 

215.  1st  Subnitrate  of  lead, ,  I  n  -^  i  I  34777  » 

fl6.  2d  Subnitrate  of  lead.  .2ii  +  3/  97-528  » 

217.  3d  Subnitrate  of  lead  .  1  n  +  3  i    90-725  '^ 

218.  Nitrate  of  nickel 3n+ln......  30714  • 

{J19.  Subnitrate  of  nickel  ..  I  n  ^  7  nick 78-938  p 

220.  Nitrate  of  silver In-fls    20-421^ 

221.  Nitrate  of  mercury  .. .  1  «  +    1  «» 32-803' 

222.  Pernitrate  of  mercury  I  n  +  2  in  ......  €0-803  • 

223.  Subnitrate  of  platinun;  1  n  +  4  pi 63-447  * 


|B  the  table  are  theoretic,  and  calculated  on  the  hypothesis  that  100 
nitric  acid  combine  with  a  quantity  of  base  ivliich  contains  14'66C 
pxygen.     This  I  conceive  to  be  the  truth. 

^  This  salt  has  never  been  analysed ;  but  as  it  is  a  neutral  salt, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  constituents  will  be  as  in  the  table. 

"»  Berzelius  gives  this  salt  composed  of  100  acid  -f  205-1  oxide 
(Gilbeft's  Annalen,  J812,  p.  166).  This  I  conceive  to  be  exact. 
It  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  statement  in  the  table. 

"  These  are  the  three  sijbnitrates  of  lead  described  by  Berzelius 
in  the  Anrials  of  Philosopliy,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  The  first  contAins 
twice  as  much  oxide  as  the  octahedral  nitrate  of  lead.  It  ought,  in 
fact,  to  be  considered  as  a  nitrate^  and  the  octahedral  salt  as  a 
supernitrate.  The  second  contains  thrice  as  much  oxide  as  the 
octahedMl  salt ;  and  the  th|rd  six  times  as  much  oxide. 

<*  This  statement  agrees  nearly  with  the  analysis  of  Proust,  who 
fpund  nitrate  of  nickel  composed  of  100  acid  +  45*45  ba^e  ;  but 
I  do  not  put  much  confidence  in  the  statement. 

p  This  would  be  the  result  of  Proust's  analysis,  if  any  confidence 
could  b^  put  in  its  accuracy.  He  found  the  salt  a  compound  of  100 
ficid  +  7^^'3  oxide. 

^  This  statement  I  consider  as  more  correct  than  any  atialysfs 
liitherto  published.  According  to  it  the  salt  should  be  composed  of 
100  acid  -f  200-1  base.  Berzelius's  analysis  gives  100  acid  + 
216-45  base ;  and  Proust's,  100  acid  +  233-33  base:  but  neitlier 
of  these  results  seems  entitled  to  confidence. 

^  This  is  a  tlxeoretic  result^  for  the  salt  has  never  been  subjected 
to  analysis. 

'  According  to  this  statement  the  salt  should  be  composed  of  100 
acid  +  790*82  base.  Messrs.  Braamcamp  and  Siqueira-Oliva  malte 
it  a  compound  of  100  acid  +  7^*^^  l)ase.  This  is  a  tolerably 
near  appcoximatbn,  considering  the  difficulty  of  analysing  this  salt. 

^  This  approaches  the  analysis  of  Chenevix,  He  found  the  salt 
a  compound  of  100  acid  +  809  09  base.    Now  6-803  :  14  161  x 
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atoms.  .  iategrant  particle. 

224.  Nitrate  of  bismuth    •.   1  w  +    1  i    16-797" 

225.  Nitrate  of  uranium  .. .  1  n  +   1  m   21-803* 

The  preceding  list  comprehends  all  the  nitrates  that  have  been 
subjected  to  any  analysis  .by  chemists.  I  conceive  that  arsenic, 
chromium,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  columbium,  and  tin,  are  not 
susceptible  of  forming  oxides  capable  of  uniting  with  nitric  acid. 
The  new  metals,  palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  and  iridium,  have 
been  hitherto  obtained  in  too  small  quantities  to  admit  of  any 
regular  analysis  of  the  salts  which  their  oxides  form  with  acids. 
The  nitrate  of  antimony  possesses  so  little  permanence  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  subject  it  to  analysis.  The  nitrates  of  gold  and 
cobalt  have  been-  often  formed,  though  very  little  examined.  The 
nitratesof  manganese,  tellurium,  titanium,  and  cerium,  havebeea 
hitherto  but  superficially  examined.  The  nitrates  of  alumina, 
glucina,  yttria,  and  zirconia,  might  have  been  giv^n  from  theory  if 
we  had  possessed  any  means  of  determining  whether  they  contain 
one  or  two  atoms  of  acid. 

If  the  preceding  table  be  considered  as  accurate,  and  I  conceive 
it  to  be  a  tolerable  approximation,  then  the  proportions  of  oxygen 
in  the  acid  and  base  which  constitutes  the  different  salts,  will  be  as 
follows : — 

Oxygen  Oxygen 

in  the  acid.  in  the  base. 

Nitrate  of  potash 5 1 

Nitrate  of  soda 10  ? 

Nitrate  of  magnesia 5  1 

Nitrate  of  lime 5  1 

Nitrate  of  barytes 5  1 

Nitrate  of  strontian 5  1 

Nitrate  of  copper   - 10  2 

Subnitrate  of  copper 5  4 

Nitrate  of  iron 10 2 

Pernitrate  of  iron 15 3 


4  =  56-664  ::  100  :  832*9  ;  so  that  the  difference  between  tlieory 
-and  analysis  does  not  exceed  3  per  cent. 

"  According  to  this  statement  the  salt  should  be  composed  of  100 
acid  +  145-42  base;  for  6-803  :  9994  ::  100  :  145'42.  Now 
Berzelius  found  the  salt  to  be  composed  of  100  acid  +  142*69  base 
{Larbok  i  Kemien,  ii.  177)*  ^ 

*  According  to  this  statement  the  salt  should  be  composed  of  100 
acid  4-  220*4  base.  Now  Bucholz  states  its  constituents  to  be  100 
licid  +  232  base.  This  does  not  differ  more  from  the  theoretical 
result  than  might  be  expected  in  the  analysis  of  so  dilficult  a  salt. 
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Oxygen  Oxygen '  • 

in  the  base.  in  the  acid. 

Nitrate  of  zinc 5   1 

Nitrate  of  lead 10   2 

1st  Subnitrate  of  lead  ......••  5    ^  2 

2d  Subnitrate  of  lead 10   6 

3d  Subnitrate  of  lead 5    6 

Nitrate  of  nickel 15    3 

Subnitrate  of  nickel 5 2 

Nitrate  of  silver 5    1 

Nitrate  of  mercury 5   1 

Pernitrate  of  mercuiy 5    .4 

Subnitrate  of  platinum 5    •  .'^ 8 

Nitratq  of  bismuth •  •  5 .1 

Nitrate  of  uranium  , .  • , 5    ^ 

It  will  be  seen,  by  inspecting  the  preceding  table,  that  the  mle 
of  Berzelius,  that  the  oxygen  in  the  acid  is  a  multiple  of  that  ia 
the  base,  holds  in  every  case  except  eight.  Several  of  these  excep- 
tions are  sufficiently  known  to  Berzelius ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  subject,  as  that  Gentleman  admits  them,  and  makes 
use  of  them  to  prove  that  azote  is  not  a^mple  Hbody,  but  a  com- 
pound containing  oxygen.  By  this  supposition  he  reduces  the  whole 
of  the  nitrates  under  bis  general  law. 

That  azote  is  a  compound  body  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  That 
it  contains  oxygen  is  probable,  from  its  little  combustibility.  The 
weight  which  I  liave  been  obliged  to  assign  to  the  atom  of  azote 
removes  the  objection  which  1  stated  on  a  former  occasion  to  that 
supposition ;  for  the  weight  1-803  shows  that  it  may  be  a  compound 
of  1  atom  oxygen  +  1  atom  of  a  base  which  weighs  0*803.  These 
reasons  render  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  Berzelius's  opinion 
may  be  well  founded  :  but  it  is  dangerous  in  chemistry  to  admit 
conclusions  from  mere  theory  \  because  no  part  of  chemical  theory 
is  so  well  established  as  to  furnish  data  independent  of  experiment. 
Hence  azote  must  remain  among  the  simple  bodies,  and  the 
nitrates  must  constitute  ^n  exception  to  Berzelius's  law,  till  some 
fortunate  experimenter  succeed  in  showing  us  the  constituents  of 
azote.  Mr.  Miers  some  time  ago  announced,  in  the  Amials  of 
Philosophy y  that  he  had  ascertained  it  to  be  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygeq,  and  promised  to  favour  us  with  a  detiiil  of 
his  experiments ;  but  hitherto  he  has  neglected  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  from  virhat  I  have  said  here,  to  reject 
the  law  of  Berzelius  as  inconsistent  with  chemical  phenomena. 
The  more  I  have  examined  it,  the  more  correct,  in  general,  does 
it  appear;  and  it  seems  to  promise  to  throw  a  new  and  lively  light 
upon  the  nature  of  affinity  :  but  it  is  proper  to  state  and  examine 
all  the  exceptions  to  any  general  law,  whether  real  or  apparent ; 
because  such  exceptions  never  fail  in  the  end  to  lay  open  to  our  view 
new  secrets  of  the  science  under  our  consideration,    ^         . 
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Though  the  numbers  which  I  have  chosen  for  azote  and  its 
compounds  agree  pretty  well  with  experiment  and  with  one  another, 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  them:  some  mystery  still  hangs  over 
this  intricate  substance,  which  probaUv  will  not  be  removed  till  we 
])ecome  acquainted  experimentally  with  its  composition. 

(lb  be  continued,) 


Article  XI* 

Qn  Rain  JVaier,    By  Mr.  Stark. 
(To  Dr.  Thcmison.) 

SIR, 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  extracts  from  a  paper  which  I  have  fe« 
cently  read  at  the  Norwich  Philosophical  Society,  and  should  you 
think  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Annals  of  Philosophy,  they 
are  at  your,  service.  My  motive  for  making  them  public  is  to  in- 
duce others  who  have  more  leisure  for  experimental  research  thai| 
myself  to  make  further  inquiries  into  the  subject. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

XorwtcA,  Dec.  15, 1813.      ,  Wm.  StARK. 

I  have  long  adopted  the  use  of  logwood  (hamatoxylum  campe-. 
chianum)  in  preference  to  litmus,  or  any  other  of  the  vegetable 
colouring  substances  which  are  used  as  tests,  finding  it  to  be  more 
powerfully  acted  on  both  by  the  alkalies  and  the  acids.* 

I  was  making  some  experiments  on  logwood  during  a  violent 
thunder-storm,  and  exposed  a  few  grains  of  it  to  the  action  of  rain 
which  fell  at  that  time;  the  colour  extracted  was  an  orange  red^ 
tbe  same  as  is  produced  by  distilled  water  slightly  acidified.  This 
singular  effect  was  so  unexpected,  that  I  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
the  experiment :  a  short  time  afterwards  1  repeated  it,  under  similar 
(circumstances,  and  found  the  same  result. 

On  exposing  logwood  to  the  action  of  rain  wliich  fell  when  there 
bad  been  no  thunder  for .  several  weeks,  a  colour  inclining  to  lilac 
was  extracted ;  and  water  caught  at  the  same  time,  at  the  height  of 
300  feet,  produced  also  the  lilac  shade.  These  facts  evidently 
indicated  either  the  presence^ of  lime,  or  some  kind  of  alkaline 
matter. 

1  have  frequently  suspected  the  existence  of  such  substances  in 
the  atmosphere,  from  observing  colours  that  had  been  mordanted 
and  dyed  precisely  the  same,  would,  by  exposure  to  tbe  air,  be 
sometimes  reddened  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid ; 
at  other  times  made  bluer  :  this  effect  could  not  have  been  from 
any  other  cause  than  the  action  of  lime,  or  an  alkali. 


•  GbCTreiil  iioticet  the  delicacy  of  logwdod  us  a  (est,  Abo.  de 
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On  my  mentioning  the  circumatance  of  the  Klac  infiiHon  to  my 
iiigenioui  friead  Mr.  Robart  Higgin^  he  suggested  the  probability 
of  its  being  caused  by  the  presence  of  amcoonia^  which  he  sup^ 
posed  was  formed  by  the  combination  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  atmosphere;*  this  imght  be  absorbed  and  brought  down  by 
the  raui  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  effect. 

I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Higgin's  hypothesis,  that  it 
was  some  days  before  I  attempted  to  prove  the  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon ;  not  believing  that  lime  could  erer  exist  in 
the  atmosphere. 

To  ascertain  what  it  redly  was  that  produced  this  surprising 
«ffecty  I  made  the  following  experiments  on  the  water  >^ 

A  quantity  of  it  was  heated  in  a  retort^  and  a  stream  of  muriatic 
.acid  gas  made  to  pass  into  a  receiver,  in  which  the  beak  bf  the  re- 
tort was  placed;  but  no  dense  clouds  were  produiced;  Cki  exa- 
mining the  water  which  had  been  heated,  I  observed  a  slight  pre- 
cipitate ;  and,  in  consequence,  boiled  the  water  till  about  half  of  it 
was  evaporated,  and  then  found  a  copums  precipitate.  Next,  a 
quantity  of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  was  added  to  the 
water  mat  had  been  boiled,  which  soon  re-dissolved  the  precipi^ 
tate:  by  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  by  boiling  again,  it  caused 
the  same  precipitate  as  before. 

These  experiments  convinced  me  that  the  lilac  colour  which  was 
extracted  from  the  log^'ood,  by  the  rain-water  that  fell  when  there 
had  been  no  thunder  for  several  weeks,  was  owing  to  the  pr^ence 
of  super-carbonate  of  lime,  which  came  down  with  the  rain^ 

To  prove  what  add  existed  in  the  rain  which  fell  during  the 
thuJider*storm,  the  following  tests  were  used : — ^ 
.  A  quantity  of  the  infusion  was  boiled,  arid  the  dolour  became 
considerably  bluer.  By  adding  a  small  quantity  of  lime-water  to 
the  rain-water,  a  copious  precipitate  was  produced.  An  inverted 
receiver,  filled  with  water  over  the  shelf  of  a  pneumatic  trough, 
had  the  beak  of  a  retort  introduced,  which  contained  part  of  the 
acidified  rain-water;  a  lamp  was  applied  to  4he  retort,  and  the 
water  made  to  boil,  which  caused  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  to 
be  expelled ;  and  on  introducing  a  lighted  taper,  it  was  imme- 
diately extinguished. 

These  experiments  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  acid  found  in  tlie 
yain-water  was  the  carvonic. 

The  experiments  have  been  many  times  repeated  with  similar 
results. 

For  what  purjposes  in  nature  a  substance  which  is  known  to  be 
destructive  to  animal  life  should  accumulate  to  such  an  astonishing 
degree,  it  is  difficult  evep  to  offer  a  conjecture.  The  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  of  animals,  &c.  is  very  great,  as  has 

*  I  believe  it  is  not  getieraUif  admitted  that  these  gases  eiist  in  their  separate 
states  in  the  atmosphere;  bat  surely,  ^hen  we  consider  the  peculiar  motion  of 
meteors,  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  thaoder,  &c,  thera  can  be  no  doubts  o» 
Ihesttbject.  ^ 
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been  proved  by  Mr.  Ellis  *  and  others;  but  all  hare  neglected  to 
prove  what  becomes  of  the  carbonic  acid  so  formed.  It  would 
seem,  from  its  being  found  in  a  thunder-shower,  that  electricity 
bas  some  influence  in  its  modification. 

With  respect  to  the  existence  of  lime  in  the  atmosphere,t  it 
may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways,  (at  least  by  hypotheses :) — 
1st.  By  evaporation.  I  believe  it  is  now  generally  understood  that 
about  4-  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  country  is  composed  of 
lime  ;  now,  may  not  this  be. carried  up  in  its  most  minute  particles, 
combined  with  the  vapour  which  is  exhaled  from  the  earth's  surface, 
as  pure  lime,  as  a  sub-carbonate,  or  as  a  super-carbonate?  (most 
probably  the  latter.)  The  condensation  of  the  vapour  to  form 
rain  would  also  be  a  condensation  of  the  particles  of  lime,  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  mentioned. 

According  to  one  theory  of  evaporation,  this  is  possible.!  * 
.   Or  it  may  perhaps  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere  itself,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  gases  exist  in  their  separate  states  there. 

It  is  well  known  that  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  form  ammonia.  If 
either  of  these  substances  be  examined  separately,  no  metaloid  can 
be  detected;  but  if  analyzed  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  it  can.§ 

Th^  base  of  lime  is  a  metal,||  and  some  of  its  properties  al- 
kaline; therefore,  may  not  it  be  formed  by  gaseous  matter,  aided 
by  the  electric  influence  ? 

The  present  state  of  science  jaffords  us  but  few  proofs  of  the 
causes  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature;  I  have,  however,  ven- 
tured the  above  suggestions,  for  the  want  of  bettex.  .Electricity 
seems  to  be  the  active  operating  agent,  the  grand  modifieator  of 
matter ;  scarcely  a  change  takes  place  but  it  is  caused  by  its  in- 
fluence. 

I  hope  this  subject  will  be  pursued  by  persons  who  reside  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
effects  herein  stated  were  caused  by  heal  circumstances.  Should 
this  not  be  the  case,  I  shall,  at  some  future  time,  offer  remarks  on 
the  effects  which  sucli  substances  rtiust  necessarily  have  on  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy. 

*  Vide  Inquiries,  &p. 

f.  When  1  first  detected  the  lime,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  caused 
by  the  finer  particles  being  carried  up  from  neighbouring  lime-kilns,  &c.  by  agi- 
tated air;  and,  in  consequence,  made  the  Best  experiment  with  water  caught 
from  the  top  sound-hole  of  the  cathedral  of  this  place,  a  height  of  300  feet :  whe- 
ther this  height  would  be  sufficient  to  obviate  such  an  effect  must  repiain  to  be 
proved  hereafter. 

X  Vide  Dalton's  Essay,  Man.  Memoirs,  vol.  5.  * 

4  Davy's  Chem.  Phil.  p.  473.  |  Ibid,  p.  345. 
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Article  XII. 

Analyses  of  Books. 

Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Translatedjrom  the  French 
t>f  M.  Cuvier^  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Institute^  Pro^ 
jessor  and  Administrator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History^ 
&c.  e^c.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  t^  P.  A  S.  E.  With  Miiie- 
ralogical  Notes,  and  an  Account  of  Cuvier^s  Geological  Discoveries, 
by  Frofessor  Jameson,  Edinburgh,  Blackwood.  London,  Mur- 
ray, Baldwin.     1813. 

This  is  the  most  entertaining  geological  book  which  has  hitherto 
fallen  into  my  hands.  The  view  which  it  gives  of- the  subject 
possesses  a  great  deal  of  novelty ;  it  is  supported  by  documents 
which  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  most  import- 
ant positions.  The  author  has  been  long  known  as  a  comparative 
anatomist  of  accuracy  and  learning.  He  has  turned  his  pursuits 
inlo  a  new  9haniiel,  and,  by  uncommon  industry  joined  to  great 
sagacity,  and  the  fortunate  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  has 
been  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
many  animals  which  have  disappeared  from  the  earth  at  a  period 
antejior  to  the  most  ancient  history. 

The  rocks,  which  constitute  the  highest  and  most  extensive 
chains  of  mountains  upon  the  earth's  surface,  contain  no  animal 
remains.  Hence  they  must  have  been  formed  before  our  planet 
was  inhabited  by  vegetables  or  animals.  But  as  these  rocks  are 
composed  of  beds  placed  in  the  most  various  and  dislocated  state 
with  respect  to  each  other,  Cuvier  considers  it  as  clear  that  their 
position  has  been  altered  since  their  original  formation,  and  that 
they  have  been  elevated  by  some  unknown  agent  from  a  consider- 
able depth  to  ther  present  lofty  position.  In  this  opinion.he  agrees 
with  Saussure,  who,  in  an  examination  of  the  Alps,  which  was 
conducted  with  unwearied  industry  for ,  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
pointed  out  the  various  positions  of  the  beds,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate that  they,  must  have  been  elevated  from  a  great  depth. 

In  lower  levels  we  find  beds  which  have  a  more  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and  in  which  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables  may  be 
traced.  These  remains  belong  at  first  to  the  lowest  orders  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  but  as  we  proceed  downwards  to  lower  and 
lower  levels,  we  find  the  remains  of  more  perfect  animals ;  till  at 
last,  in  the  newest  beds  of  all,  we  find  the  bones  of  animals,  the 
species  of  which  still  exist  upon  the  earth. 

The  great  merit  of  Cuvier,  as  a  geologist,  consists  in  liis  ej^ami- 
nation  of  the  fossil  bones  of  quadrupeds,  which  exist  in  such  abund- 
ance in  different  beds,  and  at  great  distances  from  each  other. 
He  has  ascertained  and  classified  the  fossil  remains  of  7^  difierent 
species  of  quadrupeds  in    the   viviparous  and  oviparous   classes. 
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Forty-nine  of  these  are  new  species,  hitherto  entirely  ufi]cnown  ta 
naturalistSi  Eleven  or  twelve  have  such  an  entire  resemblance  toi 
species  already  known,  a»  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity ;  and 
the  remaining  sixteen  or  eighteen  have  considerable  traits  of  re- 
semblance to  known  species ;  but  the  coniparison  of  these  has  not 
*yet  been  made  with  so  much  precision  as  to  remove  all  doubt. 
Of  the  49  new  species,  27  are  classed  under  seven  new  genera ; 
while  the  other  22  belong  to  16  genera,  or  sub-genera,  already 
known.  Of  these  7®  species,  15  are  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
of  oviparous  quadrupeck ;  while  the  remaining  63  belong  to  the 
mammiferoas  class.  Thirty-two  of  these  last  are  hoofed  animals^ 
not  ruminant,  and  reducible  to  10  genera  j  12  are  ruminant  ani- 
mals, belonging  to  two  genera ;  seven  are  gnaweis^  referable  to 
SIX  genera;  eight  are  carnjverous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  five 
genera ;  two  are  toothless  animals,  of  the  sloth  genua ;  and  two  are 
amphibiouK'  animals,  of  two  distinct  genera. 

These  remains  do  not  occur  promiscuously,  or  huddled  together 
m  the  same  beds*  Certain  animals  are  always  found  in  certain 
beds,  the  relative  ages  of  which  may  be  determined  by  their  posi- 
tion. The  oviparous  quadrupeds  are  found  in  more  ancient  strata 
than  those  of  the  viviparous  class.  Thus  the  crocodiles  of  Honfleur 
and  of  England  are  found  beneath  the  chalk,  and  the  monitors  of 
Thuringia  occur  in  the  copper-slate  considered  by  Werner  as  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  floetz  formations.  The  great  alligators^  or  croco- 
diles, and  the  tortoises  of  Maestricht,  are  found  in  the  challc 
formation. 

This  earliest  appearance  of  fossil  bones  seems  to  indicate  that 
dry  land  and  fresh  water  mu^t  have  existed  before  the  formation  of 
the  chalk  strata.  But  mammiferous  animals  occur  only  above  the 
chalk.  We  find  the  bones  of  the  lamontin  and  seal  in  the  coarse 
shell  limestone  which  immediately  covers  the  chalk  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris ;  but  no  bones  of  mammiferous  land  animals  are 
to  be  found  in  that  rock.  But  in  the  formations  that  cover  it  they 
occur  in  great  abundance. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  oviparous  quadrupeds  began  to 
exist  .along  with  the  fishes,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  pe- 
riod which  produced  the  secondary  formations;  while  tlv?  land 
quadrupeds  did  not  appear  upon  the  earth  till  long  afterwards,  and 
until  the  coarse  shell  limestone  had  been  already  deposited,  which 
contains  the  greatest  part  of  our  genera  of  shells,  although  of  quite 
diiferent  species  from  those  which  are  now  found  in  a  natural  state. 

The  coarse  shell  limestone  lying  above  the  chalk  are  the  last 
formed  beds,  which  indicate  a  long  and  quiet  continuance  of  the 
water  of  the  sea  above  our  continent.  The  beds  above  them  con*- 
tain  abundance  of  shells,  but  they  arc  mixed  with  alluvial  mate- 
rials, and  rather  indicate  violent  transportations  than  quiet  deposi- 
tions. Where  regular  rocky  beds  appear  above  them,  they  ge- 
nerally bear  the  marks  of  having  been  deposited  from  fresh  water. 
All  the  remains  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  have  been  found  either 
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remains  of  all  the  unknown  genera  occur  immediately  above  the 
coarse  shell  limestone,  while  the  bones  of  those  animals  that  still 
continue  to  exist  upon  the  earth  are  only  found  in  the  very  latest 
alluvial  depositions,  ; 

From  these  and  various  othei*  similar  ^acts>  which  we  haVe  tiot 
jroona  to  notice  here,  Cuvier  concludes  that  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  been  repeatedly  covered  by  the  sea;  tliat  several  successive 
races  of  inhabitants  have  been  destroyed ;  and  that  all  these  re^o* 
lutions  took  place  before  the  continents  which  we  at  present  know 
were  inhabited  by  the  human  race.     He  does  not  mean  to  insinuate 
ifaart  mankind  weie  not  created  tjU  a  period  subsequent  id  thesci 
.gceat  catastrophes.     They  may  .hkve  existed  lA  tome  remote  islands 
^hich  were  afterwards  overwhelmed,  and  the  fe\v  human  beitigs 
:whO' escaped  the  devastation  may  have  afterwards  spread  themselves 
over  the  &ce  of  our  present  ootitinents.   But  that  inan  did  not  exist 
.at  the  time  of  these  revolutions  in  our  continents  he  thinks  evi- 
dent from  the  well  known  fact  that  human  fossil  remains  are  db-^ 
-where  to  be  found,  though  they  are  as  well  fitted  for  a  lengthened 
eKistence  t]»  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  Itnd  fishes,  Ivhich  ard 
found  in  abundance.  ' 

He  shows,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the  present 
human  race  eannot  beof  older  date  than  the  period  assigned  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  deluge;  that  human  history. and  establish-" 
ments  must  have  originated  at  that  period;  and  that  the  traditions 
of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Indians,  and  Chinese,  point  uniformly 
to  a  deluge  about  'that  period,  which  must  have  swept  almost  the 
whole  human  race  from  the  earth,  .and  thus  destroyed  all  civil  in-^ 
stitutions,  learning,  and  civilization.  Cuvier  conceives,  with  Deluc^ 
i!hat,  at  the^erif»d  of  the  deluge,  the  sea  overwhelmed  the  ancient 
continents,  and  left  its  own  bed  uncovered.  This  change  of  situ-* 
ation  accounts  for  the  total  want  of  human  remains  in  our  stratd* 
These  remains  are  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  will  makct 
their  appearance  if,  in  consequence  of  any  similar  future  catas-^ 
trophe,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  be  again  laid  bare. 

Mineralogists  will  readily  perceive  that  the  beds  which  chiefly 
occupy  the  attention  of  Cuvier  constitute  the  very  latest  of  the 
formations.  They  in  a  great  measure  escaped  the  attention  ot 
Werner,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  he  iiihabits.  The  envirt)ns  of  Freyberg  being  primitive, 
such  formations  were  not  to  be  expected.  They  lie  over  the  chalk, 
whieh  constitutes  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Wernerian  formations. 
But  now  that  they  have  been  noticed  and  examined,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  traced  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well  as  France.  Indeed,  this  opinion  is  already  in  some 
measure  verified.  Mr.  Webster  has  shown  that  they  constitute  d 
considerable  portion  of  the  south-east  of  England.  It  has  been 
announced,  also,  in  one  of  the  French  journals,  that  they  have 
been  found  in  Silesia,  ia  Spain,  and  in  the  iSouth  of  France* 
V0L.IU.  N^IL  K 
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Hence  it  would  appear  that  they  exist  over  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  Europe, 
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On  Thursday,  the  20th  of  January,  was  read  a  paper  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  entitled.  Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
a  new  Substance  which  becomes  a  violet  coloured  Gas  by  Heat*  The  , 
substance  in  question  was  accidentally  discovered,  about  two  years 
ago,  by  M.  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris.  In  his 
processes  for  extracting  soda  from  kelp  he  found  his  metallic  vessels 
more  corroded  than  they  ought  to  have  been.  In  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  he  obtained  the  new  substance.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  it  is  easy.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
upon  the  insoluble  part  of  the  kelp  from  which  the  soda  has  beea 
extracted.  Heat  is  produced,  and  the  new  substance  appears  under 
the  form  of  a  violet  vapoui^,  which  condenses  into  crystals.  M. 
Courtois  gave  specimens  of  it  to  MM.  Desormes  and  C^lement,  who 
subjected  it  to  experiments,  and  read  a  short  paper  on  it  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  on  Nov.  29,  1813.  They  stated  that  its  specific 
.  gravity  was  4 ;  that  it  becomes  a  violet  coloured  gas  below  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water ;  that  it  combines  with  metals,  phos- 
phorus, and  sulphur,'  with  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides,  and  forms  a 
detonating  compound  with  ammonia ;  that  it  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether ;  and  that  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus  on 
it  an  acid  analogous  to  the  muriatic  is  formed.  Gay-Lussac  had 
been  supplied  with  a  quantity  of  it  by  Clement,  had  subjected  it  to 
experiments,  and  had  read  to  the  Institute  on  the  6th  Decemljer 
the  memoir  of  which  an  abstract  is  published  in  the  present  Number 
of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  furnished 
with  a  quantity  of  it  by  M.  Ampere,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  make 
experiments  on  it.  The  following  is  a  pretty  correct  epitome  of  the 
facts  stated  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  his  paper;  the  novelty  of  the  subject 
having  induced  us  to  take  some  pains  to  state  every  thing  with  cor- 
rectness : — 

1.  The  new  substance  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver  lemon  yellow. 
This  precipitate  fused  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  became  red.  When 
acted  on  by  potash,  it  was  decomposed,  and  oxide  of  silver  formed. 
Potash  boiled  upon  it  yielded  the  peculiar  substance  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  add.  It  was  more  rapidly  acted  on  when  exposed  to 
light  than  muriate  of  silver,  and  was  a  distinct  substance.  When 
the  peculiar  substance  is  heated  in  contact  with  silver  a  similar 
compound  is  formed.  -         ^,^^^^^  by  Google 
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2^  Potassium  burns,  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of 
the  peculiar  substance,  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  No  gas  was  disen-' 
gaged.  A  white  substance  was  formed,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  dbd 
soluble  in  water.  Its  taste  was  acrid.  Sulphuric  acid  expelled  from 
it  the  peculiar  substance. 

3.  It  combines  with  chlorine,  and  forms  a  yellow  coloured  solid, 
soluble  in  water,  and  rendering  the  liquid  yellowish  green  and  veiy 
icid. 

4.  In  oxygen,  or  in  cotitact  with  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash^  it 
underwent  no  change. 

5.  It  united  with  iron,  mercury,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead,  forming 
compounds  fusible  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  almost  all  of  fine  co- 
lours. These  compounds,  when  placed  in  contact  of  water,  imme- 
diately' evolved  the  respective  metallic  oxides.  Several  of  them 
were  capable  of  uniting  with  potash,  and  forming  compoutids  from 
which  sulphuric  acid  evolved  the  peculiar  substance. 

6.  The  combination  of  the  peculiar  substance  and  phosphorus  is 
very  analogous  to  phosphurane.  During  the  combination  acid 
fumes  are  given  out.  They  are  similar  to  the  acid,  formed  more 
abundantly  when  the  compound  is  heated  in  water.  This  acid  is  a 
gas,  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  and  combining  with  bases,  and 
forming  peculiar  salts.  When  mercury  is  heated  in  the  acid  gas  the 

'same  compound  is  formed  as  that  produced  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  peculiar  substance  on  mercury,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved  equal 
in  bulk  to  half  the  bulk  of  the  acid  gas.  Potassium  produces  a 
similar  effect  without  any  combustion  taking  place.  All  these,  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  detailed  in  the  paper,  lekd  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  acid  is  composed  of  the  peculiar  substance 
and  hydrogen. 

7.  It  seems  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  hydrogen  gas,  and 
of  forming  the  new  acid. 

8.  It  h  dissolved  in  solution  of  potash,  oxygen  is  expelled  from  the 
potashj  and  two  new  compounds  are  produced.  One,  precipitated 
in  crystals,  is  a  compound  of  the  peculiar  substance,  potassium,  and 

,  oxygen.  It  is  similar  in  its  properties  to  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash. 
The  other,  remaining  in  solution,  is  a  compound  of  the  peculiar 
substance  and  potassium. 

9.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  solutions  of  soda  and  barytes. 

10.  The  peculiar  substance  is  expelled  from  all  its  combinations 
by  chlorine ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  usually  expels  oxygen  from 
its  combinations. 

1 L  When  the  peculiar  substance  Is  dissolved  in  liquid  ammotiia^ 
a  black  powder  precipitates,  which  detonates,  and  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  the  peculiar  substance  and  azote. 

12.  2*8  grains  of  potassium  are  saturated  by  6*25  of  the  peculiar 

,   substance.     Supposing  them  to  unite  atom  to  atom,  and  that  the 

weight  of  an  atom  of  potassium  is  5,  then  the  weight  of  an  atom 

of  the  peculiar  substance  will  be  11*160 :  so  that  it  is  as  heavy  as 

several  of  the  metals.  r^         t 
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.,.1S*  Merqury  absor))s|.  of  its  weight  of  the  peculiar  substance, 
and  hence  ,s^em$  to  combine  with  two  atoms* 
.:,!<.  Sir  HvP^vy. calculates  the  weight  of  die  peculiar  acid  (oh 
the  supposition  that  it  is  a  compound  of  equal  bulks  of  the  pecuUsur  ^ 
substaacp  ^nd  hydrogjen)  condensed  into  half  their  bulk  at  9B'2J  * 
|;rains  for  lOCf  ^cu^c.  inches. 

15.  The  peculiar  substance  is  not  decomposed  by  Voltaic  elec- 
tricity. It.isi^gative  with  respect  to  most  substances,  but  with 
respect  to  chlorine  it  is  positive. " 

V  16.  We  must  consider  it^as  an  undecomposed  substance  ana- 
logous to  chlorine  and  fluorine.  Sir  H,  Davy  proposes  to  call  it 
Jodine.,  Tb^  acid  which  it  foqns  with  hydrogen  he  calls  hydrionic, 
th^  acid  with  chlorme  chlorionic  acid,  that  with  tin  starmionic.  Its 
coippounds  with  metals  may  be  called  eWf^. 

He  conclude^  the  ]^aper  by  making  another  jproposal  as  to 
tfiomeoclature.  To  distinguish  the  combinations  of  fluorine  by  the 
Jetter  /,  of  chlorine  by  the  letter  «,  and  of  iodine  hy  the  letter  ttj, 
Jjie  vowels  representing  the  number  of  atoms.  In  us  calca  is  a 
^combination  of  an  atom  of  calcium  and  an  atom  of  oxygen ; 
[iiadct^ln,  a  combination,  of  an  atom  of  calcium  with  an  atom  of 
JSlaorine  i^calcariq,  b.  combination  of  an  atom  of  calcium  with  an. 
;atQm  of  chlprine ;  calcama,  a  combination  of  an  atom  of  jcalclum 
^with  an  atom  of  iodine; 

LINNiEAN  SOCIBTT. 

Oh  Tucsdaj^   the  18th  of  January,   the  remainder  of  Mr. 
*Marschal  Von  Biberstein's  paper  on  the  genus  serratula  was  read, 
'He  described  ISipecies.    He  described,  likewise,  about  14  species 
.of  a  new  g:eni|s,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  keterotrichum,  con- 
sisting of  species  removed  from  the  genus  serratula,  on  account  of 
the  dificrent  structure  of  the  pappus. 

At  tJie  same  meeting  a  notice  by  Mr.  Sbwerby  was  read,  rcspect- 
,ihg  the  trentella  meteorica,  a  gelatinous  matter  ranked  amoqg 
vegetable  substances.  He  requested  information  whether  it  was  an 
aninaal  or  vegetable  substance.  He  mentioned,  at  the  same  time, 
several  other  gelatinous  substances,  concerning  the  animal  or 
vegetable  nature  of  which  doubts  were  entertained. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

,     At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  l7di  of  December,  the  conti- 
nuation of  Mr.  Webster's  paper  on  the  upper  strata  of  the  S.'E. 
pmt  o>f  England  was  read. 
,  .This^part  of  Mr.  Webster's  paper  begins  by  a  description  of  the 
marine  deposit  which  covers  the  lower  fr^h  water  formation  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.    The  place  where  it  may  b#  studied  to  most  advan- 
t^g^  is  Headen,  near  Alum  Bay.    It  here  appears  about  half  way 
r.up  the  cliff;  is  about  36  feet  thick,  and  dips  a  few  degrees  to  tbe 
c^orth*    The  substanoe  composing  the  principal  part  of  the^  bed  is     - 
a  pale  greenish  marl,  filled  with  small  shells  chiefly  cerethia,  and 
cytherea  and  oysters^  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.    The 
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'  extensive  stratum  contaiDing  shells,  which  appears  at  Woolwich, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  London  basin.  South  of  the  Thames, 
4re  also  considered  by  Mr.  Webster  as  portions  df  the  upper  ma-» 
rine  formation,  fieds  containing  similar  fossils,  occur  in  the  Paris 
basin^  covering  the  gypsum  and  gypseous  marls  of  the  lower  fresh' 
water  formation. 

The  above  strata  in  the  Paris  basin,  are  covered  by  very  extensive 
and  thick  beds  of  a  pure  sand,  sometimes  loose,  soinetinies  coti* 
creted;  with  whic^  is  also  connected  that  peculiid^  and  valuable 
mineral,  known  by  the  na^ie  of  meuliere,  or  Inirr-sttme.  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  these  important 
beds  except  a  thin  layer  of  sand  ;  but  in  the  counties  round  Lon* 
^on,  there  occurs  in  detached  blocks,  a  very  silicious  sandstone  cal- 
led the  grey  weathers^  which  has  been  largely  employed  in  archi- 
tecture, and  which  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Webster  to  be  of  coteiii- 
poraneous  origin  with  the  French  sandstone. 

The  upper  fresh  water  formation^  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  best  characterized  of  any  of  the  English  beds,  above  diie  bliid 
cky,  is  best  seen  at  Hendon,  in  the  ble  of  Wight.  Its  tfatcknes^ 
is  about  55  feet,  i^nd  though  not^ubdivided  into  distinct  strata,  it 
varies  considerably  in  texture.  Much  of  it  coitisists  of  yellowish- 
white  marl,  more  or  less  indurated,  but  friable  and  <jrumbling  by 
frost.  Many  of  the  shells  imbedded  in  ihis  stratum  are  tj^ih 
entire,  consisting  of  various  species  of  lyraneffi,  planorbes,  hehcedf^ 
and  other  fresh  water  sheQs.  Over  this  bed  is  a  stratum  of  clay 
with  small  bivalve  shells,  covered  by  a  bed  of  yellow  clay  withoiiA 
shells,  which  latter  is  covered  by  a  bed' of  friable  calcareous  sand- 
stone, also  without  shells.  Tor  this  succeed  other  calcareous  strkta 
with  a  few  fresh  water  shells,  varying  much  in  compactness  fronk 
that  of  chaU^  to  porcellanous  limestone. 

This  formation  appears  to  have  covered  nearly  all  the  northern 
half  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  the  Paris  basin  are  strata  corresponding  with  these  both  in 
their  general  composition  and  in  the  fossils  which  they  contain*, 
distinguished*  however  by  certain  peculiar  characters  that  are  de- 
tailed by  the  author  of  this  paper. 

WERNERIAN  SGCIJpTV. 

At  the  fijrst  meeting  of  the  sixth  session  of  this  Society,  held  on 
ihe  20th  of  Novejnber,  the  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Hisinger^  of  Sweden^  containing  an  analysis  of  the  variety,  of 
brown  spar  denominated  spath  perUe.  He  round  that  WO  pfuts 
contained 
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From  the  great  similarity  in  their  chemical  composition,  Mr. 
Hisinger  ohjects  to  the  rankmg  of  sparry  ironstone  and  brown  spar 
unc!er  difierent  genera,  as  Werner,  from  regarding  only  external 
characters,  has  been  led  to  do. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  4th  i){  December  a  communication  was 
read  from  Capt/  Brown,  of  the  Forfarshire  Militia,  containing 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  some  rare  and  also  of  some  new  shells, 
found  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Professor  Jameson  read  a  paper  on  con- 
glomerated rocks.  These,  he  remarked,  occur  in  primitive,  tran- 
sition, and  floetz  country :  the  primitive  conglomerates  are  conglo- 
merated gneis,  conglomerated  mica  slate,  conglomerated  granite, 
pid  conglomerated  porphyry  rock ;  the  transition  conglomerated 
rocks  are  greywacke,  sandstone,  and  limestone ;  and  the  floetz 
conglomerates  are  sandstone  and  trap  tuff.  Mr.  Jameson,  from  the 
crystalline  character  of  these  rocks,  conjectures  that  all  of  them  are 
original  chemical  deposites,  and  that  therefore  the  quantity  of  me- 
chanical matter  on  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  much  less  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed* 

.  ^  At  the  meeting  on  the  8th  of  January,  1814»  -two  communica- 
tions from  Capt.  Laskey  were  read.  The  first  gave  an  account  of 
^hdls  having  been  found  in  a  bed  of  sand  and  clay,  which  was  cut 
through  in  the  lioe  of  the  Ardrossan  canal,  near  raisleyl  This  bed 
Js  situated  about  40  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Clyde.  The 
shells  found  are  chiefly  the  following :  turbo  littoreus,  rudis,  tere- 
bra;  area  minuta,  nucleus;  patella  pellucida,  vulgata;  buccinum 
lapillus,  undatum :  mytilus  edulis ;  Venus  islandica,  striata,  lite- 
xata,  pecten  opercularis ;  balanus  communis ;  anomia  ephippium ; 
telHna  plana ;  nerita  littoralis,  glaucinum  ;  mya  truncata ;  trochus 
crassus  ;  and  carduum  echinatum.  They  are  generally  somewhat 
worn  or  broken ;  but  all  of  them  are  at  this  day  to  be  found  recent 
.or  alive  in  the  frith  of  Clyde  and  its  shortjs,  at  the  distance,  how- 
ever, of  20  miles  from  this  spot.  The  second  communication 
described  a  fossil  asterias  found  in  a  bed  of  sandstone  near  Abor- 
lady  :  it  seems  most  nearly  allied  to  Asterias  multiradiata. 

Capt,  Laskey  also  laid  before  the  Society  some  specimens  of 
wavellite  in  slate,  clay,  from  Loch  Humphry,  in  Dunbartonshire. 
This  i^  the  second  time  this  rare  mineral  has  been  observed  in 
Scotland.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Scotland,  in  the  isle  of  GJass, 
several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Neil,  Secre^tary  to  the  Wernerian  SdRety. 
At  tne  same  meeting,  Professor  Jameson  read  a  series  of 
Ynineralogical  observations  and  speculations  on  stratification,  veins, 
and  coal,  Mr.  Jameson  considers  stratification  as  having  been 
effected  more  by  a  simultaneous  crystallization  than  by  successive 
deposition,  and  that  the  seams  of  the  strata  are  merely  particular 
separations  effected  in  the  crystallizing  mass,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  seams  are  formed  in  distinct  concretions,  or  the  lamina  in  the 
slaty  structure^  Hence  it  follows  that  any  two  contiguous  portions 
of  granite  are  of  simultaneous  formation.  The  same  must  be  the 
case  with  any  two  contiguous  portions  of  granite  and  gneiss,  or  of 
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gneiss  and  mica  slate^  &c.  This  view  of  stratification  explains  all 
the  variation  of  appearance  observed  at  the  junction  of  rocks,  as  of 
granite  with  gneiss,  &c.  This  idea  in  regard  to  stratification  natu-* 
rally  leads  to  the  opinion  that  many  veins,  hitherto  considered  as  of 
d^ter  formation,  are>  of  cotemporaneous  formation.  Professoy 
Jameson,  by  a  statement  of  facts,  rendered  it  probable  that  granite, 
porphyry,  sienite,  trap,  and  even  metalliferous  veins,  areof  cotem- 
poraneous formation  with  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  contained, 
anjd  also  that  veins  may  cross  each  other,  and  shift  each  other,  and 
still  be  of  cotemporaneous  formation  with  the  inclosing  rock.  From 
the  view  of  the  formation  of  strata  and  veins  as  given  in  this  paper, 
it  follows  that  the  materials  of  which  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  is 
composed  have  been  formed  more  simnltaneousiy  than  is  generally 
supposed,  an  opinion  which  is  supported  by  the  chemical  formation 
of  the  strata,  already  proposed  by  Professor  Jameson  in  his  paper  on 
conglomerated  rocks.  Coal  has  been  generally  considered  as  a 
vegetable  production^  and  Professor  Jameson  used  to  consider  this 
opinion  as  plausible.  It  would  appear,  however^  from  this  paper, 
that  he  is  now  inclined  to  view  glance  coal  and  black  coal' as  original 
mineral  productions,  bearing  the  same  direction  to  their  accompa- 
nying vegetable  remains  that  limestone  does  to  its  accompanying 
fhelk  and  corals. 


Article  XIV. 

SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCER    AND   NOTICES   OF   SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I.  Lectures. 

Dr.  Prout  will  commence  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Animal 
•Chemistry  on.  Friday,  Febrjiary  18,  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening.     * 

These  lectures  will  be  given  at  his  residence,  4,  Arundel-street, 
Strand,  and  will  be  continued  weekly  at  the  same  hour. 

11.  Preservation  of  Milk, 

The  rapidity  with  which  milk  become^  sour  in  warnpi  weather  is 
well  known.  In  a  very  short  time  it  curdles,  and  becomes  unfit  for 
most  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  usually  applied.  Sour  milk,  indeed, 
may  be  kept  for  a  very  considerable  time  without  running  into  pu- 
trefaction. I  once  kept  a  phial  of  it  for  three  years,  merely  stop- 
ped with  a  common  cork.  The  curd  bad  fallen  to  the  bottom^  apd 
the  whey  was  nearly  transparent ;  but  1  pould  not  perceive  that  it 
had  undergone  any  further  alteration  after  the  first  week.  Kir- 
chhofF,  a  Russian  chemist,  well  known  by  his  curious  discovery  of 
ihe  method  of  converting  starch  into  sugar,  has  prppos^pd  ».  metiio4 
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IV.  Ilerite. 

This  is  the  name  pven  to  a  mineral  discovered,  near  Teflis  in 
Georgia^  in  a  floetz  mouptain  composed  of  alternate  beds  of  clay 
find  sand.  It  was  described  in  18P6,  by  M.  Schlegelmildh,  and 
the  description  published  in  1810  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petereburg.  It  seems  to  be  cour 
pected  with  the  family  of  zeolites ;  but  as  I  have  never  seen  a  spe- 
pira^n,  and  np  analysis  of  it  has  been  yet  publfehed,  it  would  be 
premature  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  be  a  new  species.  Schle- 
gelmilch's  description  of  it  is  as  follows?— 

Colour,  snow  white.  Found  massive  and  crystallized: — !•  In 
pblique  four-^ided  prisins,  with  the  tierminal  faces  obliquely  trunr 
catcd.  s.  In  needles.  The  Crystals  are  usually  small,  or  very 
small,  and  form  druses.  Surface  smooth.  £:^temal  lustre  glim* 
mering,  or  nearly  dull ;  internal^  intermediate  between  splendent 
and  sliining.  The  kind  of  lustre  is  silky,  approaching  to  pearly. 
Fracture  radiated ;  the  radii  short  aijd  straight.  Longitudinal  frac-s 
ture  foli^tpd,  and  seemingly  with  a  double  cleavage.  Surface  of 
^hp  fracture  longitudinally  fine  streaked.  Fragments  indetejtninate^^ 
.  "with  rather  blunt  edges.  Small  fragments  usually  splintery.  ^  Ks- 
*if)Ct  concretions,  longitudinal  grains,  sometimes  nearly  scapifcHrm. 
Opake,  or  simply  translucent,  on  the  edges.  Very  srft.  Moderately 
brittle.  Bleaks  easily.  Adheres  a  little  to  the  tongue.  Feels 
ipeagre.    Moderately  heavy.  " 

Small  pieces  of  it,  when  plunged  into  water,  become  tmnspa? 
^nf,  it  does  not  phosphorespe  when  scratched  in  the  dark.  Thi^ 
distinguishes  }bepte  from  tremolite. 

Pefoje  the  blow^*j>e  it  swfUs  a  little,  and  welts  ^'itl^  difficulty 
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i&to  M  white  tnoKptrent  giass^  With  bcrax^  it^  ndts  leaaily  iato  ^ 
gl^iaaj  hnd«  li  disacmes,  liktwise,  in  soda,  but  with  nore  S&m 
CBBhyw  k  docs  oot  efiTervesce  with  acids.  It  diiaotves  iiBpeifectly 
Iq  muriatic  and  nitric  acids ;  and  with  the  last  acid  it  forms  a  j^« 

^*      y,  FOriatufn  of  the  Magnet. 

M.  Hudi  fouod  die  declination  of-  the  needle  tt  Kharkoff,  in 
Russia^  S^  4'  wts^  and  it»  inclination^  or  dip^  6€P  l^,  m  the  year 

VI.  Origin  if  the  North  American  Indians. 

M.  Julius  Von  Klaproth  has  made  a  curious  discovery  respecting 
the  American  Indians.  Hje  has  found  a  long  chain  of  nations  ana 
idioms  extending  from  the  clonal  of  Queen  Charlotte  along  the 
north-west  coast  of  America^  to  Southern  Canada^  the  United 
States  of  America^  Louisiana^  Florida,  the  Great  and  Little  An- 
tilles, the  Caribee  islands,  and  Guiana,  as  far  as  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  where  the  languages  and  idioms  are  all  obviously  de- 
rived from  an  original  language,  which  has  a  great  deal  of  affinity 
with  that  of  the  Samojedes  and  Karoptchadede^.  The  people  all 
along  this  vast  track,  both  in  their  figure  and  mode  of  life,  have  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  free  nations  ip  IMorthern  Asia.  Mr. 
Klaproth  gives  a  list  of  Caribee  words  which  occur  in  the  language^ 
of  the  Mandshou,  the  Samojedes,  the  Korgacks,  the  Youkaguirs^ 
^e  Toungouses,  the  Kamtchadales^  the  Tchpuktchis,  &c. 

Vll.  Substitute  for  Tea. 

Hie  inhabitants  of  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  in  Russia,  are  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  a  tea  which  they  prepare  from  the  leaves  of 
tlie  following  plants  : — Saxifraga  crassifoh'a,  pyrola  rotundifolia, 
clematis,  alba,  pyrola  nniflora,  prunus  padifs,  spiraea  coro^ata^ 
ulmus  campestris,  polypodium  fragrans,  rosa  canina.  Of  these  the 
pyrola  rotundifolia,.  {winter  green,)  prunus  padus,  {bird  cherry,) 
iilmus  campestris,  {common  elm,)  and  rosa  canina,  {common  dog 
rose,)  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  The  last  two  indeed  are  abun- 
dant mil  over  the  island. 

VIIL  Miasxite* 
Dr.  Wuttig,  Professor  of  Chemisiiy  and  Mineralogy  at  the 
Russian  University  of  Kazan,  has  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
new  mineral,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  miaszite.  Ac-^ 
cording  to  his  statement,  it  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  of  strontian 
end  carbonate  of  linje.  If  Stromeyer's  discovery,  that  arragonite  is 
composed  of  these  two  carbonates,  be  verified,  this  Russian  mineral 
pught  to  bjs  a  T^ety  of  arragonite,  or,  at  least,  connected  whh  it. 

IX.  Gnm  in  Lichens. 
Kirehhoff  has  subjected  the  licl^en  esculentus,  and  lichen  corolr 
)oides,  tp  v^  chiemical  examimtion,  in  order  to  determine  the  pror 
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portion  of  gum  contained  in  each.  /The  first  yielded  IS^  and  the 
second  14  per  cent.,  of  a  brown  transparent  gum,  similar  in  its 
properties  to  gum  arabic,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
same  uses, 

X,  Extraordinary  Fog. 

Between  Monday,  the  27th  of  December,  and  Sunday,  the 
2d  of  January,  1814,  a  most  extraordinary  fog  prevailed  in  Lon- 
don, and  it  seems  to  have  extended  a  great  many  miles  round  in 
every  diiection.  It  was  frequently  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  across  the  street.  Candles  were  burnt  in  most  of  the  shops 
and  counting-houses  all  day  long.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
,air  during  the  week  was  27®,  The  thermometer  was  never  higher 
than  34%  nor  lower  than  22*5°.  The  fog  condensed  upon  the 
grass,  the  trees,  and  every  wooden  or  iron  railing.  The  grass  in 
consequence  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  snow  at  least  half  an 
inch,  thick.  Below  the  trees  in  St.  James's  park  there  lay  a  bed  of 
snow  at  least  an  inch  thick,  which  had  fallen  down  from  them. 
In  London,  the  thickness  of  the  fog  was  still  farther  increased  by 
the  smoke  of  the  city ;  so  much  so,  that  it  produced  a  very  sensible 
effect  on  the  eyes,  and  the  coal  tar  vapour  might  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  the  smell.  But  at  a  distance  from  town,  though  there 
was  no  smoke,  the  fog  was  very  thick.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was 
perceptible  during  the  whole  week. 

To  ^ciUount  for  the  existence  of  such  a  fog,  at  such  a  tempera- 
ture, and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  constitutes  a  very  difficult 
meteorological  \problem.  Apcording  to  the  best  data,  air  at  the 
temperature  of  27°  is  capable  of  containing  a  quantity  of  vapour 
weigliing  ^^^^-p  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  quantity  produces 
perfect  saturation.  Were  we  to  suppose  the  whole  atmosphere  to 
be  saturated  with  vapour,  and  this  vapour,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  be  condensed  into  particles  of  water,  its  quantity  is  so 
small  that  it  could  scarcely  constitute  a  thick  fog;  since,  allowing 
it  all  to  he  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  not 
.amount  to  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  for  every  square 
foot.  The  quantity  of  vapour  condensed  into  snow  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  during  the  fog  must  have  exceeded  this  very 
considerably.  And  this  estimate,  small  as  it  is,  must  be  reduced  at* 
least  to  one  half,  because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
upper  half  of  the  atmosphere  contains  vapour. 

Were  we  to  suppose  a  constant  stream  of  warm  air  from  the 
south  flowing  over  our  atmosphere  at  some  height  above  the  surfaae, 
it  would  have  produced  clouds,  and  these  clouds  might  have  fallen 
down  to  the  ground  and  constituted  a  fog.  But  I  cannot  conceive 
the  existence  of  such  a  current  over  still  air  for  a  week,  and  a 
constant  precipitation  of  vapour,  without  producing  a  sensible  in- 
crease of  the  temperature  of  the  place.  No  such  change,  however, 
took  place  to  any  great  degree.    On  Sunday,  the  9th,  a  slight  wind 
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began  to  blow  from  tbe  east,  which  dissipated  the  fog.  It  increased 
on  Monday^  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and  occasioned  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  little  progress  hi- 
therto made  in  meteorology,  than  the  difficulty  of  proposing  a  legi- 
timate explanation  of  a  phenomenon  so  common  and  familiar  as  a 
thick  fog  during  winter. 

XI.  Queries  hj  a  Correspondent, 

I  have  received  the  following  queries  from  a  correspondent,  who 
subscribes  himself  Inquisitor  Imperitus,  and  who  requests  an  an- 
swer to  them. 

1.  Have  any  analyses  been  made  of  ancient  mortars  and  cements? 
The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  cannot,  as  i^-  said,  be  the  cause  of 
their  hardness  and  durability ;  at  least,  it  remains  to  know  what 
favours  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  mortar.  For  age, 
which  has  produced  that  admirable  degree  of  hardness  in  ancient 
mortars,  has  irretrievably  mouldered  and  crumbled  the  mortar  of 

*  other  buildings  not  two  hundred  years  old. 

Answer,  Ancient  mortars  have  been  frequently  analysed,  and 
found  to  consist  of  nothing  else  than  sand  and  lime ;  and  as  good 

?iortar  can  be  made  in  the  present  day  as  the  ancient  mortar,  I 
ave  seen  houses  100,  200,  300,  years  old  taken  down,  in  which 
it  was  easier  to  break  the  stones  than  the  mortar.  The  treatise  on 
mortar  by  Higgins  gives,  1  conceive,  directions  which  would 
enable  any  person  to  make  excellent  mortar,  if  he  chuses  to  follow 
them.  Mortar  owes  its  solidification  not  to  the  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid,  but  to  the  combination  of  water  with  the  lime.  When 
the  lime  contains  clay,  it  even  hardens  under  water,  though  car- 
bonic acid  has  no  access  to  it.  I  have  seen  lime-water  made 
from  a  piece  of  ancient  mortar ;  a  proof  that  it  had  not  absorbed 
carbonic  acid  at  all.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
that  mortar.  The  specimen  was  sent  me  from  Galloway  in 
Scotland. 

2.  What  is  the  composition  of  Parker's  cement  ? 

Answer,  If  I  recollect  right,  it  is  composed  of  clay  iron-stone, 
and  lime,  beaten  together.     But  perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

3.  Is  there  any  difference  between  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  when  perfectly  calcined  ? 

Answer.  A  very  great  difference.  Carbonate  of  lime,  by  cal- 
cination, parts  with  its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  reduced  to  quick 
lime.  Sulphate  of  lime  only  parts  with  water,  and  still  continues 
a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime. 

4.  What  is  the  menstruum  of  caoutchouc,  and  how  are  elastic 
gum  bougies  formed  ?  Not  certainly  by  welding  one  longitudinal 
stripe  to  another,  as  is  represented  ! 

Answer,  The  only  known  solvent  of  caoutchouc  is  ether  washed 
in  water.  1  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  method  of  pre- 
paring bougies,  ^         . 
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5.  Is  tberc  unj  certain  method  of  detectbg  bwlcy,  pr  potato^ 
flour  in  wheaten  br^d  ?  Whei;i  wheatea  flour  is  dear^  br^ad  con-^ 
tains  l-4th  or  l-5th  of  that  from  barley  or  potatoes.  Now  it  is> 
h^rd  to  p^y  four-pence  or  five-pence  fo;*  a  pov^^d  of  what  might  be 
YoA  for  on.e  penny  in  the  shape  of  potatoes. 

Answer.  The  best  crit^rions  for  detecting  the  presence  of  th^c 
substances  is  the  colour,  taste,  and  appearance  of  the  loaf.  If  it 
be  hard,  black,  and  doughy,  the  presence  of  some  improper  article 
may  be  pretty  confidently  su^ected. 

6.  Of  what  use  is  lime  in  the  smelting  of  iron^  as  stated  in  Dr. 
Thon^son's  Travels  in  Swedeni,. 

Answer.  Lime  is  always  useS"  by  the  smelters  of  iron.  It  haj 
the  property  of  forming  a  glass  with  the  clav  which  is  usually 
mixed  with  the  ore,  and  thus  separates  it  from  tne  iron«  I  beUeve 
that,  in  ^me  of  our  founderies,  too  much  lime  is  often  used* 

XII.  Test  for  Arsenic.  , 

In  consequence  of  a  paragraoh  in  the  last  number  of  the  AnnaUi 
of  Philosophy,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume,  of  Lor^ 
Acre,  claiming  the  original  discovery  of  the  application  of  nitrite 
of  silver  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  when  in  solution,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  documents  on  which  that  claim  is  founded. 
I  hav^  perused  them,  and  find  the  following  to  be  the  facts.  The 
test  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  his  description  of  thp 
^applicationJs  sMflicient  to  show  us  tiiat  he  understood  the  principle 
upon  which  it  iicted  \  though  he  does  not  explain  that  principle  in 
his  letter  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1809.  It 
was  easy  for  any  chemist  to  apply  that  principle.  Dr.  Marcet'5 
mode  of  using  the  test  I  consider  as  an  improvement,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hume's  letter.  As  to  Mr. 
Hume's  last  method,  I  have  never  tried  it  \  but  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  answer* 

XIII.  Iodine. 

I  have  made  some  trials  on  the  production  of  iodine,  and  con-> 
ceive  it  right  to  state  the  results  that  I  have  obtained,  as  it  may 
save  others  some  needless  trouble.  Pounded  kelp  did  nqt  yield 
^ny  of  it.  When  kelp  is  treated  with  water  till  every  thing  soluble 
is  taken  up,  the  insoluble  residue  I  found  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  did  not  yield  any  iodine  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  but  the 
dry  salt  extracted  from  kelp  by  water  yields  it  in  abundance.  My 
method  of  proceeding  was  as  follows :  Take  a  tubulated  retort,  rather 
deep,  but  not  large,  and  having  a  short  neck ;  fix  its  beak  into  a 
large  globular  glass  receiver,  (the  larger  the  better,)  leai;ing  roma  - 
for  the  air  to  escape  \  put  the  dry  salt  into  the  retort,  pour  strong 
sulphuric  acid  oh  it  through  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  and  then 
close  it 'with  a  stopper.  A  violent  effervescence  ensues ;  the  .violet 
gas  is  driven  off*  in  abundance.  It  crystallizes  upon  the  inside  of 
the  receiver,  and  may  be  washed  out  witli  water*    TTie  water  em* 
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ployed  for  this  purpase  usually  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  contains 
the  acid  formed  by  tne  union  of  chlorine  and  iodine. 

XIV.  Meteorological  Table :  extracted  Jrom  the  Register  kept  at 
Kiitfayns  Castle j  North  Britain.  Communicated  Jiy  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Gray. 

Sdpposed  Ldt.  56*  lS'.^AboYe  tbe  Sea  90  feet. 


181S. 

Morning,  8  o'clock* 
Mean  height,  of 

Even.  10  o'clock. 
Mean  haght  of 

Dep.of 
Rain. 

No.of( 

Rain 

or 

Snow. 

Jayi, 
f-air 

Barotti. 

Ther. 

Barom. 

Tliifr.  . 

In:  100 

Janoarj   

.February 

Mardi  

30  07 
29-59 
30-07 
89-99 
29-$* 
30-10 
29-89 
3009' 
3005 
29-82 
^9-71 
89-98 

33-00 
.   3800 
41-90 
43-40 
49-06 
54-83 
57-90 
56-51 
52  40 
42-50 
37-50 
37-51 

30-09 
29-59 
30-08 

ao-04 

29-85 
30-10 
29-88 
3009 
30-04 
29-81 
29  72 
29-89 

33-70 
3800 
40-90 
40-97 
46-93 
5300 
56-50 
54-16 
52-10 
43-00 
37-60 
37-71 

1-05 
2-66 

•41 

-73 
2-50 
1-07 
2-44 

•63 
1-72 
1-70 
1-47 

•95 

10 
83 
14 
11 
22 

9 
13 

5 
10 
10 
11 
■18 

21 

5 
17 
19 

9 
21 
18 

26; 

80 
21 
19 
19 

April.. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  ....r. 

October  

November   

"deceAibcr    

Aver,  of  the  Year. 

29-929 

45-375 

29-934 

44-547 

17:33 

150 

215 

JNNTTJL  nESULTS  IN  1813. 


BAROMETER, 


Jt  a  o'clock,  A.M. 
'ttiglicst,  Jan.  92,  Wiifd  S.W. 
Lowest,  April  1,  —  S.E, 


.  .30-58 
.  .28-74 


At  \0  o'^ofih,  P.)lf. 

Jan,  31,  Wind  N.W 30-57 

Feb.l7,  S 8S-T3 


THERMOMETER, 

Highest/Aug.  12,  Wind  S.E 64'»  I  July  30,  Wind  S 63* 

Lowest,  Jan.  26,  S.W 17  |  Jan.  25j  W 19 

By  one  of  BarborCs  be$t  double  tube  Thermometert, 

Highest  observation,  afternoon  of  July  SO,  Wind  S.    72* 

Lowest  obtiervatioo,  morning  of  Jan.  26,   S.W.  16 

Mean  tetnperature  for  the  year  1813 46*83 


Weather* 
Fair... 
Rain   . 


Days, 
..215 
..150 


365 


Wind. 


Times. 


N.andN.E 10 

E.  and  S.E 76 

S.  and  S.W 101 

W.  andN.W.  ..178 

365 


\  By  observation 
at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morR* 

I      lug. 


/n ;  iw. 

The greaitcst  fall  In  24  hours,  July  16,  Wind  W 078 

The  greatest  in  one  month,  in  Feb 2*66 

The'least  -■  ,  In  March , 0*41 

Total  quantity  fallen  at  Kinfauns  Castle  in  1813    17-33 

N.B.  The  latitude  is  only  assmned,  and  may  be  a  few  minnteg  more  or  less  ilbea 
ascertained  by  observation. 
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Article  XV. 
List  of  Patents. 

Isaac  Wilson,  Bath,  Gentleman;  for  certain  improvements 
upon  stove  grates,  to  prevent  smoky  rooms,  and  for  obtaming  aa 
increased  heat  from  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.    Nov.  29^  1813. 

Maurice  de  Jouch,  Kentish  Town,  Middlesex ;  for  a  method 
of  preparing  madder  roots  and  niadder.     Nov.  21^,  1813. 

John  Cragg,  Esq.  Liverpool ;  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
facing  of  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  Gothic  or  other  structures, 
built  of  brick  or  other  material,  with  strong  milled  or  sawn  slates, 
bound  and  secured  by  mouldings,  grooves,  and  tyes  of  cast-iron^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  appearance,  when  sanded,  of  finely^ 
wrought  stone-work  in  ornamental  pannels,  or  otherwise;  with 
ceilings  of  correspondent  tracery,  form,  and  character,  of  the  same, 
materials,  which  may  be  supported  by  pointed  arches,  rising  from 
single  or  clustered  columns  of  cast-iron  or  otherwise;  and  in 
capping  buttresses  in  Gothic  architecture  with  highly  enriched 
pinnacles  of  cast-iron  only,  the  which  being  connected  by  metal, 
with  the  spouts  also  of  metal,  and  carried  down  to  the  ground, 
form  conductors  for  the  protection  of  lofty  buildings  from  the  effect 
of  lightning  ^  also  for  a  spiral  stain  (wholly  of  cast-iron)  of  a  light 
and  simple  construction,  which  may  be  carried  up  or  inserted 
within  the  corner  of  a  buttressed  tower,  or  wall,  or  in  the  cylinder 
of  a  small  turret ;  by  which  mode  of  facings  adorning,  and  con- 
structing, the  said  several  parts,  churches,  or  other  Buildings,  of 
pure  Gothic  design,  may  be  erected  of  brick,  and  finished  with 
light  Ornamental  carved  work,  of  appropriate  taste  and  elegance,  at 
less  expense  than  if  wrought  on  stone,  and  in  materials  that  will 
endure.    Nov.  29,  1813. 

Samuel  Tyrrel,  Peddinghoe,  Sussex,  farmer ;  for  a  broad- 
cast sowing  machine.    Dec.  4,  1813. 


Article  XVI. 

Scientific  Books  in  handy  or  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  author  of  Essays  on  the  Economy  of  Fuely 
has  in  the  Press  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Mill-work  and  other  Machinery. 

Mr.  J.  Bankes  has  in  the  Press  a  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Liver,'  and  Disorders  of  the  Digestive  Functions,  with  admonitory 
Hints  to  Persons  arriving  from  Warm  Climates. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Heyne,  who  has  resided  mauy  years  in  India,  in  the 
confidential  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  is  about  to  publish 
in  0  lie  volume,  4to.  Tracts  Historical  and  Political  relative  to  the  Car- 
natic,  With  a  Vo3'age  to  Sumatra,  &c. 
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Article  XVII. 
METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

f    »  J 

1813. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

Evap. 

Rain. 

12th  Mo. 

' 

Dec.  14 

N  W 

29-93' 

29-87 

29-900 

35 

2.5 

30-0 

€ 

15 

N  W 

29-87 

2949 

59-68O 

38 

26 

320 

16 

s  w 

29-49 

2935 

29-420 

49 

40 

44-5 

— 

17 

s 

29-35 

29-14 

29-245 

51 

50 

50-5 

2 

•19 

18 

s  w 

29-16 

29-14 

'29' 150 

54 

44 

49-0 

19 

s  w 

29-28 

29-16 

29-220 

50 

Z5 

42-5 

20 

w 

29-57 

29-28 

29-425 

45 

31 

38*0 

21 

N-  E 

29-50 

29-44 

29-470 

46 

92 

39-0 

5 

•12 

22 

s  w 

29-77 

29'5i'^ 

29-635 

M 

36 

41-5 

# 

23 

s  w 

29-89 

29-77 

29830 

47 

38 

42-5 

.-. 

24 

s  w 

30-02 

29-89 

29955 

53 

46 

49-5 

_ 

'    25 

s  w 

30-28 

30-02 

30-150 

51 

41 

46-0 

1 

9 

26 

N  W 

30-49 

30-28 

30-385 

41- 

28 

34.5 

27 

30-49 

30-38 

30-445 

31 

25 

280 

28 

30-35 

30-31 

30-330 

30 

24 

27-0 

29 

30-36 

30-35 

30-355 

30 

19 

24-5 

30 

N  W 

3036' 

30-32 

30-340 

32 

22 

27-0 

d 

31 

N 

30-32 

30-17 

30-245 

35 

22 

28-5 

1814 

1st  Mo. 

Jan.  1 

,» 

30- 17 

29-86 

30  015 

31 

20 

25-5 

2 

29-86 

2971 

29785 

32 

28 

30-0 

3 

i 

29-71 

29-60 

29-655 

33 

29 

31-0 

4 

£ 

29-60 

29-20 

29-400 

33 

25 

29-0 

5 

N  E 

29-12 

29*08 

29*100 

33 

32 

32-5 

6 

N 

29-52 

29-12 

.^9-320 

34 

15 

24-5 

0 

7 

N  W 

29-66 

29-60 

29-630 

28 

11 

19-5 

8 

N  W 

29-6. 

29-62 

29*665 

31 

12 

21-5 

9 

N  W 

29-79 

29-65 

29-720 

29 

8 

185 

30 

N  W 

2989 

29-79 

29*840 

26 

21 

23-5 

11 

S   E 

29-89 

2954 

2971^ 

25 

15 

200 

12 

N 

29-88 
30'49 

29-49 

29-685 

27 

15 

21-0 

6 

1-28 

29-08 

29-757 

54 

8 

32-36 

014 

1-68 

The  observations  in  eacli  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  column.  A  dash 
«ootes,  that  the  result  13  included  in  the  next  folio  wing  observation. 
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REMARKS. 

Twelfth  Month.-^Uy  15,  'ftdarftbsti  clear  days.  16,  17.  Cloudy:  rain  at 
\  Intervals :  bees  quit  the  hive  in  uottsual  numbers  for  the. season.  '  18.  Windy :  some 
'  raiflv  19.  Very  misty,  a.m.  SO.  Hoar  frost.  21.  The  same,  folUwed  by  lirind 
and  rain.  ^,94,  ^.  Misty :  diixzling  rain  at  iatenrals.  36;  A  dear  mornin^^ 
M'itb  mich  ct)h|B4.^the  barometer  rising  fast:  Cirrus  and  Cirrostratus:  orange 
coloured  twilight.  ;]^#L  Since  the  ^6th.  we  haVe  had  a  succession  of  thick  fogs,- 
with  a  calm  air,  or  at^iMst  a  breeze  from  the  N.E<  Yesterday  the  a'ir  Cleared  a 
little:  and  to-day  has  been  fine.  A  display  of  Ctrrvs  cknide,  ^ith  -aiMidi  red  in 
the  taorning  and  evening  ^y.  The  peculiar  smell  of  electricity  has  been  per- 
teptil»le  of  late,  Tvhen  the  air  cleared  up  at  suQ-«et. 

1814.  Firjit  Month,^^,  The  mists,  Hrhich  have  again  .prerailed  for  several  days^ 
lind  which  have  rendered  travelling  dangerous,  are  prnbabjy  referable  to  tJie 
Inodification  Strdttts.  The  air  has  been^  in  effect,  losided  with  particles  tof 
ifreezing  ^ater,  such  as  in  a  higher  region  would  have  produced  tnow.  IThese 
Attached  lliemselyes  to  all  objects,  crystnUizing  in  tbcvmost  regular  «Qd  beautiful 
InannePt  A  blad^  of  grass  "W&b  thus  converted  into  a  pretty  il^iek  stalagmite : 
ftomeof  th&«hrubs,  covered  with  spreading  tufts  of  crystals,  looked  as  if  tbey 
%vere  in  blossom ;  while  others,  more  firmly  iocrusted,  migbt  have  passed  #or 
gigantic  specimens  of  white  coraK  The  leaves  of  evergreens  had  a  *  transparent 
varnish  of  ice,  with  an  elegaitt  white  fringe.  Lofty  trees,  viewed'against  the  blue 
sky  in  the  sunshine,  appeared  in  striking  magnificence:  the  whole  face  of  nature, 
in  short,  was  exquisitely  dressed  out  in  fVost  work.  Wben  the  sun,  at  length,  broke 
through,  and  loosened  the  rime,  it  fell  unmelted,  and  lay  in  heaps  under  the  trees  i 
after  which  a  deep  snow,  brought  by  an  easterly  wind,  reduced  the  whole  scenery 
to  the  more  ordinary  appeai^nces  of  our  winter.  5.  Snow  early,  and  during  Uie 
lday:'the  wind  iacreasitig  ki  force  from  the  N.E.  6.  A  -dark  morning.  Snow 
falliA^  in  sAme  qoatitity  to-d^y,  with  'the  temperature  at  the  sur&ce  33^  or  414**^ 
presented  an  amti»ifig  pheil«meneB,  which  was  pointed  oat  by  my  children. 
Instead  of  driving  loose  before  the  wind,  it  was  collected  occasionally  into  a  bfill^ 
Vrbicb  rolled  on,  increasing  till  its  weight  stopped' it:  thousands  of  these  were  to 
he  seen  lying  in  the  fidtls,  some  of  them  several  inches  in -diameter.  9.  A  some^ 
fwhat  misty  moraiag :  the  niowy  landscape,  visible  io  the  distance  of  about  a 
taiil6  only,  exhibit<M  a  bluiib  tiAt.  A  fherxrtometer,  p^ceii  on  the  moic,  fell  this 
tiight  to  6° :  and  !l  am  informed  that  at  Croydon  a  ten^^of  .5*^  was  observed  by  a 
thermometer  at  the  usual  elevation  from  the  ground:  the  time  II  p.  m.  U.  Very 
red  sun-rise :  a  steady  breeze  at  S.E.  till  evening.  {Min«  tem.  on  the  snoW  ll*'. 
'12.'  Cumulus  and  Cirrostratus  clouds.  IVlin.  tern,  on  the  sn^w  12**.  The  rrf  er  Lea 
$s  now  firmly  frozen,  and  tfa&'Thames do-afuch  encatnbered<^ith  ice thailialMgatiion 
is  scarcely  practicable* 

RESULTS. 

IPrevailing  Wilids,  Sou^drly  in  the  fore  part,  and  after  a  calm  interval  Northetlyc 

Barometer :  greatest  height , .30*49  inches ; 

Least «S9'06 inches ; 

Mean  of  the  period  • 29^757.  inches. 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 54* 

Least S** 

Mebn  of  theperiod < . . .32*36^ 

Evaporation 0'14  inch. 

Rain,  (with  the  products  of  melted  mow  and  rime) 1*68  inch, 

Tottenham,  ^st  Mdnth,  IT,  1814.  L.  HOWARD, 

,  BftRATA   IN  THE  LAST  JOURNAL. 

Tor  insulatedy  read  inosculated:  for  epasm,  read  spasm:  tor  a  production^  read  H 

productive.  * 
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AilTICLE'  t 

J^grephical'jtcamnif^li^^^^  Tfdfias' Lowii'z^,  member  6f  iheM'^ 
perial  Academy  of  Scieiices^  of  Petersburg. 

Mtt?  TbbiaS  LdWitz;  nicihber  of  tfirf  Imperial  Acadttriy  o^  Pctfefsi 
burg*  for  the  department  of  chemistry,  counsellor  of  state,  anfd 
krii^t  of  the  23  claissf  of  the'oMer  of  St.  Anne,  ^ed  t)f  stik  apoptec^ 
tic  fft,  (to  the  25th  of  Novemb^H  lS^04|  in  the  4dth  yeaf  of  his  agd 
He  was  bbhi  in  1 757,  at  Gottlngfett,  Where  Hs  fiKhdr  was  a  ptof^sitit 
m  the' university.  His  father;  beinr  an  astronomer  of  soaie  nqtei 
i|as'  invited  by  the  PeteribnV^'  aidadcWy  to  observe  the  transit'  olf 
Venus  in  17^9,  andydong  lioWiti  accompahfed'hitti  to  Petershiiri^ 
in.  1767,  He  went  with  hii?'father'to  the  sduthern  provinces  of  thd 
Russian  efijplre,  and  wis  thj*'  nielanchoiy^ Witness'  of  the- tra^itria 
death  of  the  author  ofb&'b'einif;  M^O  Svfti  takin  and  inipaled*by'th4 
rebels  at  Pbgatcheff. 

He  himself  fortunately  escaped,  and  returned  to  Petersburg,  ia 
177^9  with  the  wreck  of  the  astFonomical  expedition.  Here  he  was 
placed,  as  an  eleve  of  the  crown,  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  academy, 
where  he  received  the  first  part  of  his  academical  education.  His 
tutor,  M.  GuldenstedV,  having  the  sagacity  to  tliscover  the  kind  of 
study  to  which  be  had  the  greatest  inclination^  .placed  him  as  an 
appirentice  in  thfe  great  Iniperial  Apmhecdry*^  Hall;  atid,  when 'he 
baa  finished' bis  apprenticeship,' seht  him  to  <jOttingert  to  plrosecutii 
his  studies,  and  if  jpossible '  to  remove  that  melancholy  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  dreadful*  dfeath  of  hfS  'father  almost  beforo^bfa 
eyes/ 
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IGI  Biographical  Account  of  .[March, 

An  eager  desire  to  visit  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Europe  in- 
duced him,  after  he  had  completed  his  university  edodition,  to 
undertake  a  journey  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  pari 
of  England.  He  formed  the  resolution  to  travel  on  fo^t,  partly 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  partly  because  he  thought  tjiat  the 
exercise  would  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  He 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1784,  quite  a  new  man.  He  wa^oon 
after  appointed  superintendant  of  the  laboratory  belonging  to  t^ 
Imperial  Apothecary's  Hall;  and,  in  this  situation,  his  talent*^ 
experimentmg  speedily  developed  itself.  Some  interesting  disco- 
veries in  pharmaceutic  chemistry,  the  forerunners  of  those  which 
afterwards  rendered  his  name  so  celebrated,  having  been  made 
known  to  the  academy,  he  was  received  in  Ijsf  among  the 
number  of  Correspondents,  a  distinction  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  pension.  He  was  admitted  into  the  number  of  Ad- 
juncts in  17^9  and  was  named  an  ordinary  academician  for  •che- 
mistry in  1793. 

Hie  number  and  importance  of  his  discoveries  having  given  ce- 
lebrity to  his  name,  various  academies  and  learned  societies  en- 
rolled him  in  the  lists  of  their  members.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment endowed  him  with  hbnorary  distinctions  and  civil  advance- 
ments. He  passed  rapidly  from  the  situation  of  counsellor  of  the 
court  and  counsellor  of  the  college,  to  that  of  counsellor  of  state ; 
and  in  1801  he  was  decorated  with  the  second  class  of  the  order  of 
Sl  Anne. 

Afflicted  by  the  tape  worm,  and  deprived  during  the  last 
years  of  the  use  of  his  left  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the 
glass-covering  of  his  mineral  cabinet,  which  had  cut  the  tendons 
and  nerves  of  his  fore-arm,  his  life  became  irksonie  and  disagree- 
able. The  only  enjoyment  that  he  ever  possessed  \vqs  derived  from 
his  chemical  discoveries.  His  uprightness,  his  sweetness  of  temper, 
bis  knowledge  and  his  misfortunes,  naturally  drew  the  interest  of  all 
his  acquaintance.  His  successful  labours  will  cause  his  name  to  be 
long  enerished  by  all  the  friends  of  science,  and  particularly  by  the 
academy^  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments. 


APPKNDIX  BY  TH]^  EDrrOA. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  translate  the  preceding  short 
biographical  notice  of  Lowitz,  on  account  of  his  great  merit  as  a 
chemist,  and  the  celebrity  which  he  acquired.  To  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  his  scientific  labours,  I  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  such  of 
his  dissertations  as  I  have  had  art  opportunity  of  seeing.  Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  warfare  in  which  this  country  has  been  en- 
gaged during  the  greatest  patt  of  his  career,  and  our  diminished 
intercourse  with  the  continent^  during  a  considerable  part  of  it^  I 
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1814.]  Mr.  Tobias  Lowitz.  '  IBS 

think  It  vety  likely  that  he  may  have  published  several  papers 
which  have  not  corme  to  my  knowledge; ' 

1.  A  new  method  of  concentrating  vinegar  and  fedwcing  its  acid 
to  a  solid  and  crystallized  state,  published  in  the  Nova  Acta  of  the 
Petersburg  Academy,  vol.  vii;  p.  530.  This  curious  paper  was 
inserted  in  the*English  translation  of  Crell's  Annals,  edited  by  Dr. 
Richard  Pearson,  and  a  collection  of  very  great  merit. 

2.  A  continuation  of  the  dissertation  on  the  crystallization  of 
tinegar  exhihiting  various  newly  discovered  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing it.     Nova  Acta,  t.  viii.  p.  316. 

3.  Observations* on  a  method  of  crystallising  common  salt  by 
cold,  and  oi*  bringing  it  to  a  state  of  purity.     Ibid,  p:  364. 

4.  A  description  ^f  a  remarkable  meteor  seen  at  Petersburg  on 
the  18th  June,  1790.    Ibid.  p.  384.         ^  . 

5.  New  experiments  on  the  crystallization  of  the  caustic  alkalies. 
Nova  ActOf  u  ix.'  p^  311.  This  paper  was  inserted  in  one  of  the 
early  numbers  of  Nicholson's  Journal. 

6.  A  report  on  the  metallization  of  the  earths,  inserted  in  the 
historical  department  of  the  same  volume  of  the  Acta,  p.  32. 
liovvitz  repeated  the  experiments  of  Ruprecht  and  Tondi,  and 
found  their  results  erroneous,  as  had  been  done  by  other  chemists. 

7.  A  new  method  of  purifying  putrid  water.  Nova  Acta^  t.  x.. 
p.  187-  This  was  by  means  of  cbarcoal.  The  Russians,  in  con-. 
sequence  of  this  paper,  charred  the  inside  of  their  casks,  and  found 
that  water  might  be  kept  in  them  in  that  state,  at  sea,  for  any  length 
of  time  without  becoming  putrid. 

8.  Strontiari  detected  m  ponderous  spar  as  a  secondary  consti- 
tuent. Ibid.  p.  321.  This  is  ^n  excellent  paper,  in  which  the 
properties  of  strontian  are  described  at  great  length.  It  would 
appear  that  Lowitz  obtained  muriate^ of  strontian  accidentally, 
before  he  was  aware  of  the.  experiments  made  by  other  chemists  on 
this  new  earth. 

9.  Ah  exposition  of  a  set  of  new  observations  respecting  the 
crystallization  of  salts,  and  an  account  of  a  new  method  of  obtain-^ 
ing  more  regular  crystals  than  are  usually  procured.     Nova  Acta, 
t.  xi.  p.  271.     The  method  is  to  put  some  of  the  dry  salt  i-nto  a. 
saturated  solution  and  to  set  it  aside. 

10.  Experiments  on  the  method  of  reducing  alcohol  to  the 
greatest  possible  state  of  concentration.  Ibid,  p.  2^)0.  The  method 
which  Lowitz  proposes  is  to  dissolve  potash  in  them.  But  Richter's 
method,  by  means  of  muriate  of  lime  is  cheaper  and  easier. 

11.  New  experiments  on   artificial  cold.     Nova  Acta,   t,  xli. 
p.  275.     He  used  first  potash  and  snow,  but  afterwards  found  that 
muriate  of  lime  and  snow  answered  nearly  as  well.     Thesfc  experi- 
ments were  copied  into  Nicholson's  Journal  from  the  AnnaL^s  d® 
Chimie, 

12.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  hyacinths  of  Siberia,  dlsct>v    -^^ 
by  Laxmann.     Ibid.  p.  300.    The  result  of  the  analysis    v\>  ^^  -^ 
follows:  .    ^      ^'^^ 
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Vime •  •  •  •  41 

Silica , . . .  35 

AluBam     ....  er..  .....*.. •.  Ij^^ 

Iron § 

Water .•••••  •  •  •  •  •  \\\    ^: 

Loss     ' ..  .'.  ..  ,.4.r»..  V        4, 

loo 

It  IS  needless  to  observ^^  t^nt  tluese  ans^BOt^the  qoBstitueiits  <^  tbe 
true  hyacinth. 

13.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  topaz. of  Siberia.  JVoto  Aitap  u 
xiLp.^466,    Heobtaine^i 

Silica 46;i5 

Alumine    . « » 46*15 

Water 069 

Loss 701 

lOO'OO. 

This,  supposing  the  loss  to  have  been  fliM>ri.q  acid,  is  an,appr9p^-t 
nation  to  the  analysis  of  Klaprbth. 

14.  A  new  method  of  forming  super-carbox^te  of  potash,  with 
new  observations  on  the  carbonate  of  pota^^.  Nova  Acta,  t.  xiiVj 
p.  257.  The  method  is  this:  dissplve  potash  of  commerce^  in, wate^ri^, 
pour  distilled  vinegar  into  the  solution .  till  an.  effervescence  just^ 
begins  to  appear,  then  set  the  liquor  aside.  The  super-car^, 
bonate  of  potash  crystallizes,  and  may  be  separate^  by  thp  filter. 
Afterwards  acetate  of  potash  may  be  pi;ocure4  i>y  proper  evapbra^, 
tion.  '  . 

15.  A  new  method  of  obtaining  .p^re  tartaric  aci^  fropi  tart^». 
Nova  Acta,  U  xiv.  p.  343.  The  method  is  as  follows:  miji;^  1^.; 
parts  of  crude  tartar,  4  parts  of  chalk,  and  100  parts  of  w^te^: 
When  the  effervescence  is  at  an  end,  bring  th^  lif)ub,r  to  a  boil|ng 
heat,  then  add  muriate  of  llm^  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  asjong^ 
as  any  precipitate  falls.  Decant  off  the  liquid  portii^p,.  edulcorate^ 
the  tartrate  of  lime,  and  treat  it  with  8 .  parts,  of  sutph^ric  acj|a^ 
diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water.  Diffcist  for.twb  dajw^,  tbia;^ 
filter  and.  evaporate  the  liquor  till  tartarig  acid  crystalfizies,   ^ 

16.  Some  new  remarks  on  th^  njitii^re .  of  hoi)Qy,  and.  on  tbe> 
method  of  bringing  its  sacch^irine  constituent  to  a  dry.  st^te-  Crell's, 
Annals,  1702^  1. 1  p.  \  8. 

17.  On  the  purification  of  nitre  by  means  of .  cha;rcQal  and  alpm. 
Ibid,  t.  ii.  p.506.  ' 

18.  On  the  combustion  of  metallic  sulphurets. without  the  con-, 
tact  of  oxygen  gas.    Ibid.  1796, 1. 1.  p.  239^ 

19.  A  method  of  freeing  sulphuric  ether  more  completely  from^ 
alcohol  than  has  hitherto  been  done.    Ibid,  p,  429. 

20.  TSome  chemical  remarks  in  a  letter  to  Crell.  Ibid,  1797>  t.  i. 
p«  480.    He  describes  Kirchhof 's  method  of  obtaining  baiytes  fr^na. 
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tbe  iiHphiite  the  inoSst  wi^^  and  mentions  KircMibPs  method  of 
phnribg  cHinaW. 

.  21.  Sonite  dtoervadons  on  titanium.  Ibid,  1799^  t  i.  p.  183. 
His  jnper  eodtahis  an  atelysui  6f  a  combination  of  titanium  and 
kon,  Tinth  ftAMiA  on  the  best  method  of  separating  the  two  sub^ 
stances  from  eaeh  other. 

22;  Nbdte  df  k  new>  donveiiient,  and  expetfitious  method  of 
di89olvhi{^  okinieMU  in  potash.  Ibi^.  1799^  t.  ii.  p.  283.  I  believil 
tbis^iiaper  is  published  in  Nicholson^s  Journal. 

23.  An  easy  method  of  dissohring  silica  m  potash  the  moist  way. 

Ibid.  pv37&« 

24.  Rfcmttite  Qtt  th^  way  til  yhhich  charcoal  actis  as  a  purifier. 
Ibid.  180b,  t.  i;  p.  191. 

its.  A  ^tip  And  pix)&tbBIe  method  of  bringing  wine  and  beer 
^li^glur  to  ^e  M^  of  glacial  acetic  acid.    Ibid.  p.  291. 

I  have  never  seen  Uie  1 5th  volume  of  the  Nova  Acta  of  the 
Peter&burgh  Academy.  It  may  contaih  some  papers  by  Lowitz. 

T- 


Article  ii. 

^.the  VuMer  6/  tnhallit&iiWm  Russia,  and  <m  the  Progress  of  ^i$ 
PbHuthtibh.  actordii^  td  the  ^Iqlemehtis  made  ly  braer  of  Go^ 
miMknt.    Byfc.T  m'tfmaii.* 

Tak  ^mtih^  df  the  j>6{puUitio)i  of  any  country  i^  bf  Itself  an 
<ft5*ct  of  ^nsidefab'le  liitcrek,  b^ciluse  It  proves  the  degree  of, 
<ditiforf  knd  happfrifes^  which  ihe  inhatntants  enjoy, — makes  m 
«^aintM  With  the  dcj^rce  rf' power  which  tie  government  is 
C^^ble  of  ist^trSii^;,  hui  sisfstteis  Russia  is  concerned,  this  question 
htfS' a^qutf^d  Mi  jftfdJt?ona(F  jd^gree  W  interest,  in  consequence  ot  the 
v€tf  AiferSnt  s^teilnents  that  hav6  been  published  respecting  her 
f^^tattoB^  S^hlSsier  states f  tha^  during  his  residence  in  Russia 
lie  fcj^fe^ented  to  hk  superiors  how  surprising  it  was  tliat  the  total 
mMbMr  6t  ikihabifib^kts  was  unknown,  and  that  the  discrejiancies  on 
4h&  slib}e6€  ap^a'red  incredHife  r  and  B.-F.  I.  fterniann  affirms,  J 
thart  iheU'  is  no  ^ate  ih  Europfe  iti  which  the  data  for  detcriiiining 
•thd  poputation  iite  so  different.  The  author  of  Essay  on  the  Com- 
iliei'ce  of  thSSs  Empire  (Le  Clei»c)  admits  14  millions  of  inhabitants; 
Vdtaliie,'  Mft^htiF,  and  WiB&ms,  18;  Leveque,  19.  Buschin^, 
in  the  firtt  edition  of  hitf  GeograAHy,  makes  the  number  26;  in  his 
last  edition,  30  ;•  Albaum,  25 ;  Coxe,  ^  ;  Sussmilch  and  Ebeling^ 
^;  Crom^y  25;  Pleschtcheef,  26^;  fifupel,  28;  Beausoble,  SO; 
Schlo^r,  hi  &€  lli^ory  of  his  life,  33;  Meusd,  in  the  last  edition 

«  f  rtnslated  ArMm  the  Meibbin  of  dife  Pettnhnr^  AeaAemy^  toI.  iH.  ;  pnbUtbed 

+  ScAlSur,     Bisloire  de  8.1  Vie,  f./u.  ^  t 
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of  his  Statistics,  between  35  and  36;  Storch,  36;' Sabldwski,  iit 
his  Geography  of  Russia,  41,  and  in  his  $tatistieSy  44j;<  and, 
finally,  the  St.  Petet-sburgh  Almanac  for.  IgOS  n^uk^s  the  ntuB'ber 
42  millions.  Onie  would  be  tempted  to  suppose  either  that  goverji* 
ment  had  not  occupied  itself  with  jthis  subject,  or  that  it  had  coa- 
cealed  the  results  obtained.     ,  ..,..• 

But  government  has  been  in,  the  habit  of  making  partial  enume- 
rations for  nearly  a  century,  and  for  above  60  years  it  has  made 
general  ones.  The  results  of  these  statements  constitute  the  object 
of  the  fir^  part  of., this  memoir,  ..;      .  .   ?  v 

'  ■  As  to  the  complaints  of  the  incredible  difference  of  the  state- 
ments respecting  the  totality  of  the  Ru,^ian  populatioo^  I  do  not 
consider  them  so  well  founded  as  is  generally  b^Ji.eved,,  as  .will 
appear  from  the  inquiry  respecting  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  Russia,  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  se(;ohd  part  of  this 
memoir.  x  -    ,  .         .  .        >*       ! 

Part  L  

Result  of  tlie  partial  and  general  Enumerations  made  ly  (yrder 
of  Governrrient. 

Partial  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  have  been  made 
with  great  care  ever  since  the  year  1720.  Those  which  embrace 
the  greatest  number  of  the  population,  and  which  are  executed 
with  the  greatest  care,  are  the  rqvisions^  the  first  three  of  which' 
were  partial,  and  had  only  a  financial  and  military  object  in  view. 
By  revisioiiy  is  meant  the  registering  of  tfie  names  of  all  the  men 
who  paid  the  direct  imposts.  These  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first  pay  the  capitation  tax,  and  supply  the  military  levies : 
^his  class  consists  of  peasants.  The  second,  consisting  of  the  inha- 
^  bitants  of  tow^s,  merely  pays  the  capitation  tax.  The  third,  con- 
sisting of  the  merchants,  merely  pays  an  impost  upon  capital.  The 
statements  respecting  population  have  been  divided  into  two  com- 
partments: the  first  comprehending  all  those  that  pay  direct 
imposts;  namely,  the  peasants,  the  inhabitants  oIF  towns,  and  the 
mercliants :  the  second,  all  those  who  do  not  pay.  But  the 
class  of  peasants  is  properly  understood  when  we  talk  of  re- 
visions. Besides  these  partial  enumerations,  which  regard  the 
great  body  of  the  nation^  each  department  is  in  the  habit 
of  taking  lists  of  those  persons  that  depend  upon  it.  The 
clergy  are  registered  in  the  Holy  Synod.  The  nobility  have  their 
registers  kept  with  great  exactness  in  the  Russian  and  German 
governments,  and  less  correctly  in  provinces  that  formerly  belonged 
to  Poland  and  Turkey.  The  military  are  enrolled  by  the  Minister 
at  War,  &c.  Russia  ppssesses  likewise  general  enumerations,  first 
in  consequence  of  the  extent  given  to  the  4th  and  ^th  revisions  in 
1781  and  1796,  and  afterwards  by  annual  enumerations  ordered  by 
the  ukase  of  the  1 7th  January,  1800,  and  repeated  ^n  the  8th  of 
September,  1802. 

We  cannot  say  that  all  these  enumerations  have  been^worse  done 
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m  Russia  than  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  made  with' 
grAit  accuracy,  as  far  as  the  inhabitants  are  concerned  who  pay 
direct  ^Imposts ;  and  this  class  is  much  more  extensive  in  Russia 
than  in  those  countries  where  the  class  of  free"  citizens  is  more' 
numerous,  or  where  the  imposts  are  chiefly  indirect,  or  the  military 
Service  voluntary.  If  there  were  a  point  of  union,  a  Board  rf 
Statistics,,^  for  example,  for  the  revision  of  these  enumerations^  wc 
might  obtain  very  exact  results,  especially  now  that  the  nation  has 
been  accustomed  to  them  for  almost  a  century.  The  roost  defective 
part  of  these  statements  is  the  list  of  thos^^  who  do  not  pay  direct 
imposts,  do  not  belong  to  any  corporation,  and  are  not  in  service. 
This  class  is  pretty  considerable,  since  it  includes  more  thap  a 
million" of  inhabitants.  The  list  of  the  women  is  also  defective ; 
fof,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  they  are  always  marked  in 
too  small  a  number.  Those  people  also  who  live  by  hunting,  and 
Ihe  Nomades,  are  imperfectly  registered,  because  their  wandering 
naode  of  life  presents  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  exactness 
and  aiiangement. 

It  is  from  these  elements,  eertainly  very  different  in  their  nature/ 
^ha%  die  total  of  the  papulation  of  Russia  has  been  made  out 
XiuckHy,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  has  a  very  great 
degnee  of  probability.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  total,  resulting 
from  the  general  enumerations  made  as  above  described^  must  be 
always  below  the  truth. 

The  most  remarkable  partial  enumerations  are  the  first  three 
revisions,  and  the  >  sum  total  of  peasants^  annually  laid  by  tjk, 
governors  before  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  difficulty  of  levying  the  capitation  tax,  and  of  fixing  the 
military  enrolments,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  change  of  the 
population,  induced  Peter  the  Great  to  mark  definitely  the  number 
of  individuals  subject  to  that  impost,  and  to  military  duty,  by 
making  one  single  registration  once  in  twenty  years  of  all  the  males 
liable  to  these  impositions.  The  total  number  of  individuals 
registered  continues  invariably  the  same  till  a  new  register  is 
drawn  up,  and  this  new  register  is  called  a  revision  ;  it  being  con* 
ceived  that  the  births  make  up  for  the  deaths.  It  is  obvious  from  , 
this  that  the  population  cannot  be  exactly  known  from  the  numbers 
given  in  the  revisiom,  though  these  numl^ers  always  furnish  the 
most  probable  base.  By  this  miethod,  which  is  unique  in  its  kind, 
the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great  set  government  at  its  ease  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  impost  and  of  military  levies,  and  left  to 
the  different  corporations  suf>jected  to  direct  imposts  the  care  of 
fulfilling  their  obligations  to  the  state  in  the  way  that  they  think 
the  mos^  convenient ;  and  this  trust  is  discharged  in  a  most  exem- 
plary manner,  especially  iii  the  class  of  peasants.  The  government 
IS  sure  for  twenty  years  of  its  revenue,  and  of  the  number  of  indi* 
viduals  on  whom  it  can  depend  for  military  service. 

The  first  three  revisions^  which  were  partial  enumerations^  were 
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I^y^ar?  9f  r^vji;wp9  «^«ally  /q^uotied  are  jlW2,  J1742,  17^2-       • 

.The  fir?^  .r^yisio^,  ordered  U^  t^e  y^^r  J72i,  ^nd  fiw^sjh^ed  i^  t^ien         • 

fur  f  7?3,  gaye  ^Iv?  whole  m^wiier  qi  fi«jyi^^ji?f  as  ^794,9J2§, 

V^n^  f^iq  yoJjWBe  of  t^^  ftlSS  sent  jU)  ^i^j,  ^n4  w%h  ge^vrp*^ 

my  i?t  Jl}e  §f^^  r<^vii^i«M|  &,4j^lJ[)p3  jfeyjsjpav}^  ^who  4^d  Xh^ 

^,37  J  no)t  IfeU^ ;  FPftki^g  §  wiiol.e  pf  #,4^6^5^  .r^eyisu^n^tf)^.    A  ^. 

^f«rPPf?<?  pf  ?.$3j*74  wal^  i§  top  QPHsidprabLe  tp  l^  ^ijbpd  ^if b^ 
t9  ^  pffty  ^a  the  pt^lpuWHop,  pv  ia  mWPg  dpw«|  tjip  'jnpiiahea        J*    , 
ppdeied  foir  §  (io^npl^Und  military  piifp^^  1       •   »    . 

^flRftt  »PCp™t  'ft>r  tb$  diifpFSnpe  jp  ^  w»isfrf|toiy  i^^pn^r  .Jpr^m    •     / '.  * 

?HP8ft?iflg  tjMit  tbg  §tet§rofint  ^Pt  IP  vpU^ipp  4ifl  ppj  mf Me  th§, 

inhabitapts  pf  towns  and  the  merchant^}  which  might  yery  fMpli  \^. 
%<^ft»S>  ?8  th^y^  flpt  rayi^pnarj^,  ^H  Jhfi  ijuffl^r  ^?^J9^4     . 
^Mi^^rs  t:p  in^  tqp  gr^^t  for  tl^e  §tat^  of  Jf^dl^stry  at  th^  tjmpi  ^^* 
c^sp  at  pri^s^t,  ^h^p  the  popwlatiqr^  j^  tl^c^e  t}fl^ei|  ^  gr^^f;  ai^(i^ 
%  f>ftti«nal  ijr^alth  pmdigip.P5ly  ippregse4,  tl^  mPI^Wf  pf  flll^ar  ^ 

hitf nts  <;>f  io^§,  ^d  tbp  a»mbpr  qf  fli^sclwiptfi,  flp  f^t  ^cee^   ^      '  . 
650,000  males.     I  am  somewhat  uncertain^  t^^f^fpfe,  §h9q$  Wti  '  -^  . 
*fWrpsHlto{|KefifstT^V,Wipn*  '      •       *      • 

TJ)^  second  T?yi§iPM>  whipl^  Wjjs  or4f;Ef4  ip  U4<>  aii4  terilifestQ* 
in  1743,  is  likewise  atteorfpd  wit^l  ^ip§  Hf^K^fiin^y.  Th^rp  ^iFf^ 
tigp  OK  three  tahnlftr  §tateift^Rtsj  of  t^fi  r^H^t :  opf  jfiy^  e,fi4e,aeO 
%  JhtS  Wither  of  m^\e»  QQWffm^^.  WR^¥  th^  r^yisi^n  ;  aiw#^|f* 
em  fe^77.  If 7-  Q?P?gi  «i^e^  tl^P  npipV^  qnly  ^643,1^35,  T^ 
d^rf^npfi  qf.  W77  Vetwei\tU^  two  ^t^t^jpe^^t^  is  ra.ttPR  ^ffi^eB 
%n  ^^.e  #^{;epaacy  w|?ipb  ^}?|s  Mi^itli|  Efg^y(^  tq  th^  firs^  re^jflftii^ 
a?l4  SSr^«§  pretty  lyejj;  w^th  tkf^  W^^hei^  ©4  i^WP^^^^  wfejch,  «(t  , 
%  %^<  r.pyision^  did  m  p^y  the  pagi^tipi^  ^x.  I  ^^^«^  nq  4?^  fo^ 
1»CWm"t«ng  fo|  t|f^  dii^C^ncft. 

TP^  ^hird  re.yiJiion,  of  17««,  fe%,qjpite  oi;^.  t^ihi^^  glis^s  q»Jy 

7,362^,34^. 

Tb^s  wmJA  te  t|ie  pfpppjf  pkQft  to  m^\  9f  thfii  afnnusii  g^n^ 
eiju^ifiei^tiqn^.  ^f  di^  pieaswU  ispa^d^-  4»<^  th^  yea^E  \ap^ ;  \}xt  mt>  i^ 

Ijfgtu^  19  \7ei,  9^  tejcipinal^d  19,  ^7314  Wfk  «hA^  !*€is©«5i^ 
cmmgrat^p5f  i^  Riji^i^  <?pmm.§nc^. 

Th?  o%C*  of  tJtii  g;^©i?r«J|i  ?ei;ij|JffM  ^««  ^9^  W^i?)#  tfe«  PWPte>  ^h« 
n^qessarily  siifl^,  «^t.  te)g<^,  ift  pp^^^q^i^p^  oif  th.^  i#^%ifa^itSr 
iutr9c^9§di  into  tbi^  diyiwa  P^  <fe^  i;n?po^ts,  9;qd  o^  ih^  wil)  ^p4f 
military  .services,  by  the  Ip^  pf  tfeogfi.  ^hp  W»  feiC-  V{hp«a,  !<<  Ill 
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ipiiiit,to  4)e  j>ffo«j^  nmsiiw  pay  aothiiag.  This  qt^ecrt  b  evjeut 
i)i^MiD9ed  in  ibe\ikm^  ib^ ^IM^  J^^ne^  l^^  for 'tine  fifth  xes^ 
4plk  Jbe  prioG^pks  pf  thiS|genead^oum?i»UQii  wp%»  mt  iiohody 
vil^  fav^  e^eippt  ff(m  t\i^  x^yision9  wd$h»IL  «^er/  oo/e  sJhojtild  1^ 
t^gi^efed  aGoprding  M^  Mgc^  ¥x,  9f)4  aMitic^  in  lifcu    See  tte  M^xuk 

Tl^  fa^tk^d  &}loW  u)  this  <Bf^uin«ratioii  is  almost  that  of  Son^, 

^  ^?^/f^*  Ff^t^  foriypMlas  w/ere  sold  at  a  low  price,  which  Uie 
qi^gifflltes  ^iBtn^lf  d  ip  d)e  towns  to  the  overseers,  directors,  old 
ig§Bi  bffsodfs  I  hirt  wMy  wiss  oblijged  jbo  jpurcbase  ibh  forxDula, 
and  the  report  might  be  written  on  a  bit  ot  ordioai^jr  pa^.  Tim 
t)i9f4  se^jvif  i$  ^^rtjtf^ubfly  pein?ricaWe,  wbere  it  is  said,  "  it  is 
rmf^^s^  ^  Aot^  dow^  ji|  the  reports  for  the  country  the  nuflsher  (»f 

A  inDabitsmi!§  ^4  Qf  thisir  damp»tics,  acc4»rdiog  to  their  age  and  sex^ 
'  Mfin^-^he  f)i^n)(>ef  pf  ^pw  esU^^iishnients  made  since  the  last  revi-- 
aion,  and  noticing  whence  the  peasants  have  been  brought  for  the 
i|e^  habitations,  noticing  likewise  if  any  town  has  been  ruined  by 
apy  accident,  and  to  what  plaee  the  iRhabitants,  have  retired/'  In 
4hj|  order  we  perceive  a  superior  object  to  that  of  the  finances  and 
iniatar^  levies,  an  object  truly  economical.    A  knowledge  thus 

•  *  accurate  of  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  country 
must  constinite  the  best  fouodiitipO  of  a  pQlitioal  legislator^  There 
^0t  h§  B»  doubt  that  aQswam  Wq  been  given  to  these  ^estions, 
.p*  with  s<j  muph  wisdom,  b*t  I  am  wnioformed  as  to  the  result.  A 
gf^n^ra)  i^fete  wttuW  have  made  us  aeq^ainted  with  tU  progress  of 
agridiUiiv^  and  of  indMstry  i»  the  country*  The  data  respecting 
V^  Fesulta  qf  this  fourth  revision  are  diiTerent  from  each  other,  and 
impf^cffi.  Geovgi  Mys  there  were  12,527»6»^  males  subject  to  the 
4ive0l  impost,  aM  310,890  exempt  from  it.  Storch  includas  the 
twfi  aiMns>  o|  Georgi  when  he  states  tl^e  number  at  12»83S,S29  ; 

a  hxkt  Hermann  gives  ia  all  prohabilily  ttie  true  sum  total  when  he 
inakea  it  14,1 7M 1 1  males.  The  dififereftce  between  the  two 
statements  ia  a4«j>888-  I  e«eeive  the  first  number  to  be  the 
iun^nt  of  the  i<evk]Q]:¥im9 ;  ihe  seewd,  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  merchants ;  and  the  difference,  the  number  of  nobles 
^  olei^«  Such  difl%(eno«i  alwoys  exist  in  the  data  of  statistical 
writers,  and  even  in  official  reports.  All  these  sums  may  be  accurate^ 
The  difleren^^  Bl?(4>ably  arises  merely  from  taking  a  particular  sum 
for  the  total.  The  Usumber  of  women  is  .totally  wanting,  and  on 
that  account  lib^  amount  of  the  fourth  revision  is  iq  part  unknown. 
The  fifth  i^vi^ipQ^  ordered  in  17^4,  and  terminated  in  1796', 
included  likewise  all  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  wi^h  the  usual 
exceptions ;  that  is  to  say,  excluding  the  two  capitals,  the  army,  the 
N^inadi^,  awi  ^  p^otfl^  wbi9isu|fyort  themselves,  by  huotiRg.  It 
»»%  fJ^^tffdi  witfl  fwcfe  ^ao^oew.  4uri,ng  tbie  reigi^  of  Faul  k, 
Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  enumerations  mad^  ia 
T^HSm*  \  h^^  ^>9^  Vl^y-  ^W>Ug<))^  tov  obtaii»  the  resulta  of  this 
iiwmi!^^,,  t!bj»iig|kk  4w  1^^^  9^  ^^  ^^^  public.    \  bane 
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the  first  from  the  Senate,  the  second  from  the  Ministers  of  the 
Finances.  The  first  served  for  farming  out  the  duties  on  spirit||iii 
1808,  and  contains  only  the  males.  Its  exactness  may  be  depended 
on.  It  is  entitled,  Number  of  Males  according  to  the  Fifth  Revi-» 
sion.  The  number  is  I7j8 15,870.  The  second  statement  is  very 
circumstantial,  and  includes  both  sexes.  It  gives  17,800,586 
males.  The  small  difference  between  these  two  statements  is  owing 
to  the  existence  of  some  blanks  in  the  last  table,  which  they  comd 
not  venture  to  fill  up,  because  the  official  documents  had  not 
arrived.  Hence  the  first  number  is  the  correct  one,  and  the  second 
serves  only  to  confirm  it. 

The  number  of  females  stated  in  the  last  table  is  16,228,929. 
This  number  appears  to  me  too  small,  and  probably  proceeds  frdln 
some  inaccuracy  in  taking  down  the  numbers  of  the  females. 
.  According  to  the  preceding  statement,  the  final  result  of  tfie  5th 
revision  is — 

Males  175815,870 

Females 16,223,229  .  ^ 

Inhabitants  of  Russia 34,038,599     *   • 

with  the  exceptions  above-mentioned. 

We  come  now  to  the  annual  enumerations.    The  ukase  of  tfic^ 
17th  January,  1800,  orders  the  civil  governors  to  make  annualy  - 
exact  statements  of  the  quantity  of  grain  sown  and  reaped,  and 
likewise  of  the  state  of  the  population,  without  excepting  any 

Eerson.  This  decree  was  repealed  on  the  8th  of  December,  1802, 
y  the  Senate.  The  civil  governors  are  bound  to  give  as  much 
exactness  as  possible  to  the  reports  of  the  quantity  of  grain  sown 
and  reaped  in  their  respective  governments,  and  likewise  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  without  exception,  who  reside  in  them. 

Since  that  period  there  have  been  general  enumerations  repeated 
•very  year  all  over  Russia.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the 
first  five  years  as  I  have  received  them  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

The  sum  total  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  of  both  sexes 
F^s — 

In  1800 , : . . .  .38,159,860 

1801  34,043,357 

1802 ^ 34,893,828 

1803 35,134,177 

1804 36,043,48« 

I  have  received  from  the  same  quarter  the  following  data  for 
determining  the  number  of  individuals  not  comprehended  in  these 
statements. 

1.  The  inhabitants  domiciliated  in  Pctersburgh,  not  reckoning 
the  military  (estimated  at  between  80  and  40,000),  amount  to 
170,000.  This  number  may  be  true  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants 
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domiciliated,  but  it  is. greatly  below  the  usfial  population  of  the 
place.  This  happens  generally  with  respect  to  all  the  Russian- 
town^,  In  the  year  1789,  the  number  of  iabahitants  in  Peters- 
burgh  amounted  to  217,000,  without  reckoning  the  military:  in 
1803,  to  244,000  :  and  in  1810,  to  nearly  300,000. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  are  reckoned  at  300,000.  The 
number  of  domiciliated  in  that  place  amounts  to  about  240^000^ 
but  in  winter  it  augments  to  about  400.000. 
'  3.  The  military  are  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  400,000 :  but 
this  is  much  below  the  truth.  From  the  statement  drawn  up  in 
1805,  it  appears  that  the  guards,  the  cavalry,  and  the  infantry,  alone 
form  a  body  of  362,223  ;  the  aitillery  and  the genie^*  46,000 ;  and 
the  garrisons,  at  least  111,420;  making  together  a  sum  total  of 
518,643.  If  to  this  we  add  at  least  100,000  irregular  troops,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  land  forces  of  the  empire  surpass  600,000. 
^  4.  The  Nomades  are  estimated  at  1^500,000  individuals  of  both 
s'exes. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  four  sums  are  but  approximations.  I 
admit  in  round  toumbers,  1.  Inhabitants  of  Petersbutgb,  240,000 : 
— 2.  Inhabitants  of  Moscow,  at  a  nyedium,  320,000: — 3.  Land 
forces,  600.000;  their  wives  and  children,  300,000:— 4.  The 
Nohades,  1,500,000 :— Making  a  total  of  2,960,000:  which 
added  to  the  preceding  statement  of  the  population  in  1804  makes 
a  sum  total  of  39,003,483. 

•  But  even  this  sum  total  is  below  the  truth,  according  to  the 
statements  made  to  me  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  -  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  observations  to  which  I  allude.  "  A  comparison  of  , 
the  reports  made  by  the  civil  governors  with  the  statements  in  the 
fifth  revision,  has  shown  that  several  governors  have  merely  copied 
the  ancient  statements,  giving  the  classes  subjected  to  direct  im- 
posts, without  noticing  those  who  are  exempt  from  them.  In  several 
governments  the  number  given  differs  very  little  from  the  number 
of  the  first  class  marked  in  the  revision,  even  in  those  governments 
where  there  are  a  numerous  nobility  and  populous  cities.  AtNovO- 
gorod,  the  difference  is  only  700  individuals  of  both  sexes;  at 
Smolensk,  16,000;  at  PlescAw,  15,000;  at  Kalouga,  7,000;  at 
Resan,  9,000 ;  at  Kasan,  3,000.  At  Vaetha  the  annual  enumera^- 
tion  is  below  the  fifth  revision.  Considering  the  defects  that  still 
exist  in  the  annual  ehumerations,  we  may  very  well  make  an  addi-' 
tion  of  20,000  individuals  for  each  government,  which  would  make 
a  million  for  50  governments,  and  would  raise  the  population  to  40 
millions.  Finally,  the  surplus  of  births  above  deaths  amounts 
annually  to  500,000,  which  in  the  ten  years  between  the  last  revi-# 
sioii,  in  1796  and  1806,  amounts  to  5  millions.  If  we  allow  a 
fourth  of  the  births  to  reach  the  age  of  1 8  or  20,  we  may  estitnate 
the  real  progress  of  population  at  1,250,000  individuals/' 

•  This  is  the  original  word :  I  have  not  translated  if,  because  I  ^  >  t^^^ 

i?bat  sort  of  troops  it  aUudes  to.-r-T.  ^  0^ 
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From  dbtti  dieotieots  wef^Mld  iiavt  for  the  pbpiitetite  ^f  Rimfc 
is  1806^ 

!•  The  sum  xml  of  the  enuineratibns  5f  1804 . .  •  .S9,6d5,483 

/    2.  Compensation  for  imperrectioni  . . .  v » •  .^  l,O0p,o66 

&  Prqgress  6f  |>opulation  during  It)  years • .  l^^SO^Oibd 

Tbtal ;..•.... 4MS3,4SS 

This  is  ike  nuoober  of  iDhabitants  m  Russia  Is^wn  fej^  tiie 
ttDumeration^  and  r^ictified  by  probuble  eetifnates. 

The  surplus  of  3^000.^000  between  the  enutoerationof  1806  taSd 
1800  is  not  the  effect'  of  the  mjnd  increase,  of  popukti6%  but 
the  care  taken  to  bring  the  annual  enumerations  tdaewe  of  greatei^ 
perfi^ction«  I  conceive  that^  during  the  suceeedibg  five  years  tfael^ 
will  be  a  new  surplus^  but  pMmbly  not  amoMl^ting  to  more  tfaah 
one-b^lf  of  the  preceding*  I  suppose^  therefore^  that  the  dbnnal 
enumeration  may  in  1811  amout  to  42|-  millions,  or  even  4S 
millions.  After  this  they  will  remain  statlonaiy  fiH*  a  long  tiine  at 
the  same  sum  $  for  if  >ve  examine  itopartially  the  slate  of  the  agri-*. 
culture,  manufactures^  and  commerce3  of  Rilsdia,  it  appeafs  to  ine 
that  these  different  branches  of  iiodustryj  on  which  the  progress  of 
population  depends^  have  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  tvbich 
the  present  state  of  the  wealth  of  the  empire  pefmitSi  Peace^  and 
fortunate  and  unexpected  occurrences,  may  indeed  carry  them  to  a 
}>i;?}>er  (degree  of  pei'fection;  but  alich  fruppositiona  dre  beyond  flie 
p"^  vince  of  statistics. 

i  add,  as  a  very  interesting  ddcutoent,  the  total  numiber  of  r6v»* 
s«i>tiaries,  in  the  strict  sende  of  tlie  word^  Or  of  peasants  as  stated  id 
tlie  i»»ts*    This  number  was^^ 

In  17t?6 , . .  .Uyfi^yd^S  thskg. 

1800 l*,76?,?^t 

1801 15,747,8?^ 

1802 15,8^5,665 

1803 \ ?5,824,287 

1804 !5,80e,7?* 

>  Respecting  this  statemeiit  I  received  the  fottbwingf  <^erv8tbii. 
*'  The  differen<!€  in  th«sc  sums^  arises  from  tfce  migratbnis  of 
peasants  from  one  government  to  another  j  for  it  happens  when 
these  ciianges  take  place  thai  one  ohamber  of  finance  st^<es  off  the 
peasants  i\mt  have  kft  the  government  b^re  the  othaTr  caki  inducfe 
the  new  comers,  or  that  both*  include  the  same  individuals  icr  their 
•registers,  or  both  omit  them  entirely.'* 

1  haive  not  hesitated  to  state  the  uncertainty  that  stSU'  exists 
with  pespect  to  the  enumerations  made  by  Government,  I  think 
this  part  of  the  administration  might  be  brought  to  »  greater  degree 
of  perfection :  but  \Ve  must  never  expect  mathematical  accuracy, 
because  such  enumerations  are  not  susceptible  of  it ;  neither  must 
'^'e  suppose  that  these  imperfectiojis  are  peculiiO'  to  ftussia^         , 

„  jOOgle 


When  the  Committee  of  Division  of  the  Constituent!  Assembly 
made  an  enumeration  in  17^1^  the  result  was  28^896,000  indivi- 
duals. Some  years  after,  by  a  seeond^  «iiumeration^  this  sum  was 
reduced  to  26,363,000* 

In.  Htwigsry  a  first  enumeration^  mad^  iti  1785,  gave  7>008,574 
individuals;  a  second^  ia  1780,  7^044,4^2;  and  a  third,  in  1787, 
gave  7,llj6,|^8Q:.apcl  after. ill  ^  sacrifices  that  Hungary  ha«  made 
within  these  few  years,  the  enumeration  of  1810  gave  7j398,104 :  a 
pisoof (  of  the  imperfection  of  the  preceding  enumerations..t 

Mftlthu3.  glvea  to  England  and  Wales,  in  16779  five  millions^  of 
k)habitasit& ;  Pettv»  in  1683,  makes  them  7,400,000;  DavenaiH} 
ifkl&i^y  makes  them. betweensevenand^ei^bt  millions ;  Kin^,  ia 
16^  admits,  only/fi^se  millions;  and' Derham  considers  tbisenum* 
Wr.as  the.  most-  correct;  Decker^,  in  1742,  supposes  7i2<^9000^^ 
MitcbcO,  5>700/)QO<;  Br^kenridgie,  5i,34C,Q0O;  and  Fiieei 
4,500,000^ 

A. philosopher,  who,  was  himself  employed  in  Prussia  to  d^tef^ 
sdne  the  state.,  of  the  population,  makes,  the  following  swrowaL^ 
'^i  TbosG  statements,  wliicb  bear  the  name  of  Historical  Tables  of 
FfttS)Sia.ai3e  drawjiiUp  by  the  lowest/ clasa  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  police;,  who.  consider,  this  dotyi  as;  a  troublesome  and  useless 
burden^  Tbe  copamissioBer  seldom^  visit&ait  the  houses;  he  com« 
monly.corfectsaii  old. register,  from  his Jocal  knowledge:  ei^en  if 
be*  does. /Visit  evevy<  house,  he  never- tliinks  of  verifying  the  state^- 
mentsiwJiiclL.he>  receives  .1^  having  recourse  to  the  statements -of  tbe 
neighbours.;  and  if  the  master  of  the,  house  be  from  lifome^  hefiiti^ 
UfXJth^  blanks  by  guess,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  paying  » 
si^oond  visit.  All  these  difficulties,  Tdbnch  exist  even  in  the  cities^' 
are^auginentedin.the  country.  The  formulas  being  too  compli- 
cated, fo^  the  old  people  of  the  village,  they  naturally  arrange  all  the 
menunder  one. bead,  aini  all  the  women  under  another^  without 
distinguishing  the  age,  the  condttioii^  the  travellers^  &C;  Henoe 
the  statements  jof  the  population  of  the  country  are  always  above 
the  truth.  L  have  myself  pointed  out  several  inaccuracies';  anda% 
it  frequently  happens  that  another  department  reckons  the- veiy 
same-individqalsiat  the  same  time  foranoth'er  object,  it  is  ^isuai  to 
fipd  mistakes,  of  some  hundreds  iiv  a  total  which  ^oes  not  eseeed  a- 
tho^and/' 

*  Hrr])in,  S(|itist|qii«  G^ofi^ale  et  P^t)ieuljere4o.la^FrlUBce,  t..  1.  Att  P^vm 

f  Schwartnei:  Stati^tique  de  rHongrie,  1798,  p.  71. 
t  AllseoMia*  Literatur.ZeitaBs,  1805,  No.  265. 
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Article  III. 

Remarks  on  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Berzelius  on  the  Came  of.  Chemical 
Proportions.    By  John  Dalton.  .     . 

(Read  before  the  Manchester  Society,  Dec.  24,  1813.) 

It  may  perhaps  seeiii  premature  to.  animadvert  on  an  essay  before 
the  whole  of  it  has  been  published ;  but  as  Dr.  Berzelius  has  stated 
certain  objections  to  the  atomic  theory  of  chemistry  in  that  part  of 
his  essay  published  iu  the  Annals  of*  Philosophy  for  this  month, 
which,  if  left  unanswered,  may  be  thought  By  some  to  present 
insuperable  difficulties,  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  immediately,  by  wajr  of  obviatipri.  Ekigaged 
*as  I  have  been  for  some  years  past,  and  still  continue  to  be,  in  a 
labyrinth  of  chemical  investigation,  it  may  well  be  imagined  I 
cannot  find  much  time  for  controversy ;  yet  the  scruples  of  one 
who  has  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a  fellow  labourer  in 
the  same  field  of  science,  and  whose  Views  and  opinions  in  a  great 
measure  approximate  to  my  own,  are  certainly  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. Whatever  our  theoretical  speculations  may  be,  they  are  of  little 
avail  unless  supported  by  facts  ;  aud,  notwithstanding  the  modern  im- 
provements in  the  practice  of  chemistry,  no  theory  of  it  can  advance 
far  without  meetingtwith  the  difficulties  which  too  often  arise  from 
inaccurate  observation.'  '  I  hope  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  Dr. 
Berzelius  that  some  of  the  difficulties  he  finds  in  pursuing  the 
atomic  theory  are  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  rest  are  only  iniaginary. 

The  first  division  of  Dr.  Berzelius'  essay,  on  the  relation  between 
Berthollet's  theory  of  affinities  and  the  laws  of  chemical  proportion, 
contains  an  admirable  exposition  of  those  facts  whidi  Berthollet 
brought  forward  in  so  conspicuous  a  point  of  view  in  his  chemical 
theory,  and  which  his  zealous  followers  have  magnified  in  a  still 
greater' degree.  A  better  explanation  could^  I  think,  be  scarcely 
given  in  fewer  words.  ' 

In  the  second  division  on  the  cause  of  chemical  proportions.  Dr. 
Berzelius,  after  ascribing  to  me  the  principal  share  in  announcing 
and  developing  the  corpuscular  or  atomic  theory,  proceeds  to  give 
an  explanation  of  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  His  ideas  on  this 
head  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  mine;  and  this  is  one  point 
on  which  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  shall  endeavour  in 
what  follows  to  enable  the  reader  to  discriminate  betwixt  us. 

Dr.  B.  seems  to  hold  it  necessary  that  all  atoms  should  be  of  fke 
same  size^  This,  he  thinks,  is  required  in  order  to  form  bodies  into 
regular  figures.  Now  this  is  no  part  of  my  doctrine.  I  do  maintain 
that  all  the  atoms  of  any  homogeneous  body.  A,  are  of  the  same 
size  as  well  as  weight ;  and  that  all  the  atoms  of  B  are  of  the  same 
size  and  weight ;  but  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  atoms  of  A  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  B.  The  probability 
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is  rather,  I  think,  that  the  atoms  are  of  tmequal  sizes ;  and  the  size 

may  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight,  or  otherwise.     There 

can^   in  fact,  be  only  three  suppositions  on  all  this  subject:-— 

f  i.  That  the  sizes  are  all  the  same.     2,  That  the  sizes  are  as  the 

weights.    3.  That  the  sizes  are  unequal,  but  not  as  the  weights. 

^My  system  is  not  restricted  to  any  of  these  suppositions  5  but  if  any 

one  can  show  that  the  regular  organization  of  bodies  is  inconsistent 

with  one  or  other  of  these  suppositions,  it  must,  of  course,  be 

*  rejected.    Till  that  is  done,  one  is  about  as  plausible  as  another. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  me  to  observe  the  different  manners  in 
whi<j^  a  cursory  view  of  the  atomic  system  strikes  ditFerent  persons. 
Dr.  Thomson  wa$  the  first  who,  from  some  hints  I  gave  him^ 
published  an  outline  of  the  system  in  the  third  edition  of  hit 
chemistry.  He  used  the  phrase  defnsity  of  the  atoms  indifferently 
for  weight  of  tlie  atomsy  thereby  implying  that  all  atoms  are  of  the 
same  size^  and  differ  only  in  density ;  but  he  has  since  very  pro- 
perly discontinued  the  use  of  the  phrase.  This  also  appears  to  be 
the  notion  of  Berzelius.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Bostock  seems  to 
think  (see  Nich.  Jour.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  292)  that  the  sizes  of  atomi 
must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  their  weights. 

Dr.  Berzelius  thinks  it  necessary  that  when  an  atom  of  A  com- 
bines with  an  atom  of  B,  it  must  touch  it.  We  shall  agree  in  this 
mode  of  expressing  the  fact ;  but  our  ideas  may  differ  materially 
with  regard  to  the  signification.  The  contiguous  atoms  of  all 
elastic  fluids  touch  each  other  by  means  of  thin  atmospheres  of 
heat :  I  neither  know  nor  admit  of  any  other  sort  of  contact.  The 
solid  impenetrable  matter,  if  there  be  such,  constitutes  the  centre 
of  the  atom,  never  comes  into  contact  with  that  of  any  other,  as  far 
as  b  known ;  because  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  deprive  bodies  of 
their  heat.  The  atoms  of  bodies  may,  therefore,  co-exist  at  various 
distances ;  ^in  the  solid  and  liquid  foi*ms  they  are  comparatively 
near,  and  in  the  elastic  form  distant ;  but  in  all  the  forms  they  are 
subject  to  variation,  in  this  respect,  from  temperature  and  pressure. 
It  is  probable  that  the  atoms  of  oxygen  gas  might  be  condensed  into 
a  volume,  so  that  their  distance  should  not  exceed  that  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  an  atom  of  steam,  and  yet  not  unite  chemically  so 
as  to  change  their  form.  Hence  it  should  seem  that  the  notion  of 
particles  touching  each  other  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion  of  chemical 
union.  In  elastic  fluids  chemical  union  is  best  conceived,  I  think, 
from  the  circumstance  of  two  or  more  atoms  of  A  and  B  uniting  so 
US  to  form  a  common  centre  of  repulsion. 

With  regard  to  thejigure  of  atoms.  Dr.  Berzelius  observes,  that 
a  compound  atom  cannot  be  considered  as  spherical,  but  that  an 
elementary  atom  may  be  taken  as  such.  Here,  again,  we  should 
understand  one  another,  whether  solid  coj'puscle  is  meant,  or  solid 
corpuscle  united  to  an  atmosphere  of  heat^  when  we  speak  of  an 
atom.  If  the  former,  then  it  is  clear  that  compound  atoms  cannot 
be  spherical ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  sufficient  for  supposing  all . 
simple  atoms  to  be  so;   those  of  hydrogen  may  be   spherical,. 
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p^iaps;-  llhose  oF  oxygen  thky  b<?  rt^ito'  tetHihcdfbns^j  tlbie-  <*     . 
ajsow  may  be  cylindei^  of  equ^r  dkrtlfetef  atid^altittid^;  «c*.  ftt^* 
BxiVil^  we  undfertturtd  atbtti'itt  tllr-  latt^  ^eiisfe;  tHto  riot  (Jrily  tfic'^ 
clt'inentary  €LtQrt\s\  But  luest  of  tttectoiflpbutid^r^tditf^,  artl^  p^^abl^  • 
'ifefpHerical,  spheroidicali  on  -sortie  figure'  appro*tMrig  to  that  cf  a*  ^ 
flf>here.     Of  all  coiBpoftrid-  atoWsi  ttat  cOnshtitig  of  3  cf!cWichtkT>  . 
atoms  is  probably  most  remotfe*  fmrti*af  sfpbere-  h\it  ^^h^ti  the  c^t^ 
pound  1  one  contttfns*  S'  of  mortf'  sfeflpte*  oh^j  the'  figure  niuafl,  I^ 
should  suppose,  be  virtually' a^spberfe'.  .  ,       ' 

Wltat^Dh  B:  saysof'tHe  electric  p6lMttroPai\:fm' {vol.  til  pT.-A?) 
Makes- no  necessary  part  of  tfeatfcffttJcf  theory,  swdi^as  F  trkWH&fi. 
Nfeithei-ddes theconclh^iottth^t !f atonisctf  K'ctAitfbVcdtiMbt  with 
2?  of  B,  2^  of  A  with  3' of  B,  Se.  Slieh  coitibittaticfrtJ,  P  aji^fei 
Vend;  rftfcJy  exist-;  hUt^  Tse^^  rio  rfeffsbnf,  eitKet*  ffom  theorf  o^ 
cwperifeftce,  fdr- rejectiwg  thfetti.  It  niay  bief  safd*  that  such  compound 
sterns  are  capable  of  division:  true.  But  the  p^rts^  ritey-instaht!/ 
OBitt?  agam  by  virtue  of  an  affinity;  and  hericfe  tbey-^ainbti 
perfeteps',  be  «tfebited  in  a-  divided  stiatfr.  Otifiktitg^^  fi)f^in#tto''6e; 
tt^koown  to  consist  of  carbbh  aiftd  hydtogfeh  ufnifhlin  the'riatio'Of  I 
atom  to  L:  but  therein  nothing' t  hat- Pkftotfr*  of  to  pi-6Verft  thdi*  • 
tt«iting2'atdmis  of  carbon  to  2'of  hydfdgett,  atfdthre  4'-at0ifts  Jt6  be 
jrtacedmthe  form  of  a  rhombtts;  tho^of^hydh-bg^  bteifagat'thtf 
fflttremities  of  the.  longe^^  dJameten  Mtrous  add,'  t6o,  a^ay  bi* 
■fMuced'^a*^!!  instafieeof  9:  atoms  trf'  a*ot6'  ahd'S*  of  oxygen;  Antf'. 
even  nitric  acid  seettts^mostfrcquetitly  to*  bte  fduttd'ih  conipo^dil 
afr-if  comtitttted  x)f  2  atoms^  azWe  and  ^4  of  oxygeri  uiiited  t5  1 
of'Txise.  Howevef  unKkely  this  may"  be;' I'sfee^^nb  absimrditjr  irf 
supposkigthatjf  2  atottis^of  nitric  acid*,'  sttth' as!  have 'delineate* 
in-nayGhefnistry^  were  comignoas;  they.mIgM  coalesce  by  affiijtty^ 
aw*' refuse  to  take- a  third  ^atbrtf  of  cotnpbtind'of  the  ifke  klhtf .■ 
H^eel  dilsclaim  theariortr  that '  every  compptrnd' atom  mtist  have* 
a^single  atom'  for  its  nucleus  or  centre; 

So  im»ch  for  the  diflferencesr  in  our  confeeptfonfe^f  the'ptlnbipler 
Of  the  atomic  theory.  We-icome-  next  to  the  diflfcuWei^-td  whJch' 
3>j*.'  B(6rzefius  appehends  it  is^  liable. 

^^  Thefii^t of ■  thesediffifcuhiesr i^^the  cirdtihl^Ariee' that Wiett aii6* 
combttstiblebodies,  iron,  fiir'ex^mplte,  whirfi^  unite* only 'Wlth'twtf 
doses  of  oxygen,  the  second'  of  whieh  is'  on\f '  1  -J-  times  gi'e&ter  tlitirt 
thfe-first."  '  Here  I  perfectly  agree  with'  Dr;  BerzeMus,-  both  as't</ 
the  existence  of  the  difficulty,  andas  tO  thefeolutioti  of  4t  whtch  lui* 
has  given.  When  the  oxygen  in-the  (supppsrti)  prdtdidde  of  aii^ 
metaMsio  thatin  the  deutoxidea^l  id  li,  that'is,  as  U^to  ^^  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  real  fiht  oxide  is  not  known,  and  that 'th6i^e* 
two  which'  are  known  are  the  second'  and  third  oxides.'  Btft  this  isr' 
not  the  only  solution  which  such  cases  admit  of,' as  will  appeai^' 
presently.  M^  ideas  on  the  oxides  of  iron  were  settled  from  some* 
experiment!?  I  made  in  1807,  conipafred  withthfe  expcrhnent^  of 
others  then  published.  I  concluded  that  1 00*  iron  combine  with  2B^ 
exygea  by  solution  in*  sulphuric  acid,  fdrmiiig  what  is  caHed  th«^ 
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black  oxide  |  and  with  42  oxygen  by  heat,  &c.  forming  the  red 
oxide.  Hence  50  iron  combine  with  14  oxygen  and  with  21,  and 
the  combination  of  50  iron  with  7  oxygen  to  form  the  protoxide  is 
unknown.  It  was  in  conformity  with  this  reasoning  that  I  pub* 
lished  in  the  second  part  of  my  Chemistry,  in  1810,  the  atom  of 
iron  to  weigh  50.  The  details  were  not  given^  because  I  was  not 
.then  d^cribing  the  oxides,  llie  facts  are  not  at  all  at  variance 
with  the  atomic  theory;  but  it  appears  a  strange  circumstance  that 
the  first  oxide  cannot,  by  any  means  we  are  yet  acquainted  with, 
be  obtained,  whilst  the  second  and  third  are  readily.  The  circum* 
stance,  however,  is  not  without  parallels.  We  well  know  that 
sulphur  takes  2  portions  of  oxygen  to  form  sulphurous  acidj  and  3 
to  form  sulphuric ;  but  we  scarcely  recognise  a  compound  of  sulphur 
with  1  portion  of  oxygen.  Again,  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been 
known  time  immemorial ;  but  carbonic  oxide  gas  has  been  known 
only  about  twelve  years :  yet  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  latter  is, 
theoretically,  the  more  simple  combination  of  the  two. 

The  second  difiiculty  which  Dr.  Berzelius  states  is  so  obscurely 
expressed  that  it  requires  an  acute  atomist  to  perceive  tlie  force  of 
it*  This  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  translation,  and  to 
an  error  of  the  press,  which  lastj  however,  is  pretty  readily  cor- 
rected. He  has  discovered  a  law  (which,  for  thesake  of  argument, 
I  shall  take  for  granted  to  be  true,)  "  that  when  two  oxides  com- 
bine they  always  unite  in  such  pro|X)rtions  that  each  contains  eithe^r 
an  equal  quantity  of  oxygen,  or  tlie  one  contains  a  quantity  which 
is  a  multiple  by  a  whole  number  of  the  oxygen  ii^  the  other.'*  This  law, 
though  in  itself  conformable  to  the  corpuscular  theory,  admits,  (he 
says)  on  the  one  side,  of  combinations  inconsistent  with  that  theory  ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  excludes  combinations  perfectly  conform- 
able with  that  theory.  To  illustrate  these  positions,  he  gives  several 
examples:  1  shall  take  the  first  two.  Let  O  be  oxygen,  A  and  B 
two  combustible  bodies ;  then  A  +  3  O  may  combine  with  B  -f 
1-^  O,  because  If  x  2  =  3;  and  (he  asserts)  that  such  combina^  , 
tions  exist,  though  according  to  the  corpuscular  tlieory  tliey  appear 
absurd.  Now  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  second  difficulty 
is  the  same  as  the  first,  and  admits  of  xYtt  same  explanation  which 
Berzelius  has  given ;  namely,  that  the  body,  B,  in  such  case  has  in 
reality  3  atoms  of  oxygen  for  1  of  metal,  the  quantity  of  which 
oxygen  we  chuse  to  express  by  li.  And  the  union  in  question  is  1 
atom  of  the  third  oxide  of  B  with  2  atoms  of  the  third  oxide  of  A, 
a  combination  perfectly  consistent  with  the  atomic  theory,  as  well 
as  with  the  law  and  the  example  just  exhibited  to  view.  The  other 
example  is,  that  the  law  does  not  admit  A  -f  3  O  to  unite  with  B 
+  2  O,  though  such  combination  be  conformable  to  the  theory  of 
atoms.  In  reply  to  this,  I  may  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  pecu^i^ 
business  of  the  atomfe  theory  to  explain  why  A  +  3  O  do  not  vit^'v^^ 
with  B  -f  2  O,  any  more  than  to  show  why  all  the  metallic  ^  '^i^e^ 
do  not  mutually  combine  with  each  other ;  for  it  may  be  saia  \%et* 
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is  QoihiDg  appftreat  in  the  atomic  theory  to  ^?ent  such  combina- 
tions. 

After  having  the  atomic  principles  in  contemplation  for  ten  years^ 
I  find  myself  still  at  a  loss,  occasionally,  to  discriminale  between  the 
combinatioQs  which  coqtain  2  atoms  of  a  given  body  from  thofie 
which  ooDtain  only  1  atom.  Hence  fa  atom  that  weighs  50  may 
be  sometimes  put  down  as  weighing  100.  It  is  owing  to  the  diffi-^ 
culty  on  this  head,  I  apprehend,  that  Berajelius  coosidem  the  atom 
of  lead  at  twice  the  wtdght  I  do ;  in  consequence,  he  makes  th0 
yellow  oxide  of  lead  to  consist  of  1  metal  and  2  o&ygeii.  A$  foff 
the  red  oxide  of  lead,  1  consider  it,  after  Proust,  as  being  pi;^)aMy 
made,  up  of  the  yellow  and  brown  oxides  in  combination. 

One  example  adduced  as  incompatible  with  the  atomio  theory 
appears  to  me  peculiarly  unfortunate.  It  is  an  oxide  of  iron  cout 
taining  37*8  oxygen  upon  100  iron,  discovered  by  Gayrliussac* 
Now  this  may  be  accounted  to  be  a  Compound  of  2  atoms  of  tho 
red  oxide  and  1  of  the  black ;  for  such  a  compound  must  contain 
37*3  oxygen  upon  100  of  iron,  which  agrees  more  nearly  with  the 
experiment  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect  in  snch  case. 

The  third  and  last  difficulty  wliich  Dr.  Berzelius  hasr  bnought 
forward  as  militating  against  the  atomic  theory  is  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  what  he  calls  ofganic  aicms'y  that  is,  atoms  composed  of 
more  than  two  elementary  substances.  The  atom  of  oxalic  acid  it 
adduced  as  an  instance. 

It  would  be  a  singularly  curious  circumstance,  and  well  worth 
recording  in  the  annals  of  chemistry,  if  tl^e  composition  <^  the 
oxalic  acid  itself  should  bid  defiance  to  the  atomic  theory,  or  to  that 
of  definite  proportions,  whilst  the  compounds  formed  with  it  wero 
originally  produced  by  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Berard  as  exhibiting  th€^ 
most  striking  illustration  of,  the  doctrine.  I  was  indeed  surprised 
to  see  the  results  of  such  an  analysis  of  oxalic  acid  published  by 
Berzelius,  to  whose  accuracy  in  general  I  can  subscribe ;  but  still 
more  so  to  have  it  afterwards  refened  to  as  milita^ug  against  my 
doctrine.  He  concludes  its  constitution  must  be  1  atomiOf  hydsqgen, 
27  of  carbon,  and  18  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  1  atom  of  bydcogon  with 
45  other  atoms«  Were  if^  matter  of  necessity,  an  atomist  might 
conceive  1  atom  of  hydrogen  surrounded  by  9  of  carbon,  and  thst 
compound  globule  to  have  18  atoms  of  carbonic  oxide  adhering  to 
it.  Biit  this  would  be  an  atom  trulj^formidable,  in  every  sefnse  of 
the  word,  as  the  least  friction  must  be  supposed  capable  of  pro-? 
ducing  a  violent  explosion  of  such  a  mass  of  elas^ticity.  I  cannot, 
however,  doubt  that  Dr.  Berzelius,  having  resumed  the  consid/era** 
tion,  will  very  soon  discover  and  acknowledge  that  his  analysis  is 
incorrect.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  give  my  reasons  for  believing 
it  to  be  so. 

E^r.  B.  informs  us  in  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  (torn.  81,  p.  300)  that 
10  grains  of  oxalate  of  lead  yielded  by  heat  ^'A2  of  yellow  oxide. 
Hence  he  infers  tl;e  constitution  of  oxalate  of  lead  to  be  25;^  acid 
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\       and  74*d  oxide  per  eent    It  is  from  the  analj^is  df  this '  cotiipound 

\     that' he  derives  his  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  aeid.  -   My 

^  analysis  of  oxalate  of  lead^  recently  repeated,  ^ves  me  29  acid  and 

71   yellow  oxide.     Here  the%  in  the  offiet,  19  a  very  material 

difference  betwixt  us  as  to  facts:  any  chemist,  however,  is  compe^^ 

*  tent  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  head  without  appealing  to  authorities. 

Let  a  sdution  of  acetate  of  lead  be  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  or  any 

soluble  oxalate,  and  the  oxalate  of  lead  will  be  immediately  throwa 

down.    Let  it  be  carefblly  washed,  dried,  pulverized,  and  again 

dried  in  a  tempefBture  of  100^.    If,  then,  137  parts  of  this  be  put 

into  a  platina  or  iron  spoon,  and  be  very  gradually  heated  to  a  low 

red  to  prevent  loss  by  decrepitation,  there  will  remain  97  parts  of 

|lare  yeHow  otide }  giving  the  oonstitDtioft  of  the  oxalate  as  under; 

MmmAfy 

Lead ^ 90 

Oxygen ,.. 7 

Oxalic  acid 40 

137 
The  quantity  137  '^'  ^^^  preferred  because  the  numbers  thence 
yewking  represent  those  for  the  i^ective  atoms  upofr  my  system^ 
According  to  the  analysts  of  ^  Berzelius,  an  atom  of  oxalic  acid 
W(m\A  weigh  only  32'7>  which  is  less  than  that  of  sulphuric  acid; 
in  fact,  he  finds*  26^  sulphuric  acid  in  sulphate  of  lead,  and  only 
25'!^  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  oxalate.  Now  it  happens  that  all  the 
modern  diemists  who  have  analysed  the  oxalates  (Berzelius  ex- 
cepted) agree  with  me  in  makmg  the  oxalic  acid  heavier  than  the 
sulphuric,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  anedyses  of  the  oxalate  of  limt 
below: — 

LiiM.  Oxalic  Acid^. 

Dr.  Thomson 24   40 

Gay-Lussac 24   38 

Berard 24   32 

N.B.  The  atom  for  sulphuric  acid  is  34  on  this  scaler 
Aboirt  two  y&sTB  ago  I  made  a  series  of  expertmcfits  on  oxalic  acid 
and  the  oxalates.  I  thei>  determined  (as  I  conceived)  the  constitu*^ 
tion  of  the  acid,  assisted  very  materially  by  the  masterly  analysis  of 
Gay-Lussac,  with^Vhich  I  found  my  results  very  nearly  accord,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  Dr.  Tljomson.  The  atom  of  oxalic  acid,  I  appre- 
hend, is  constituted  of  1  hydrogen  and  2  carbonic  acid ;  or  of  1 
hydrogen,  2  carbon,  and  4  oxygen ;  the  total  weight  being  39^8,  or 
40.  This  being  reduced  to  100,  and  compared  with  the  moderXi 
analyses,  the  results  will  stand  as  under.  Oxalic  acid  is  composed  of 

FbrTlMory.        GajF-Lnisac.         Thomson.        'Berzelius. 

Hydrogen  . .     2-5 275 4 . . . ; . .       •?        , 

Carbon  ....  27*1 26-56 32 .  .^. . .  350 

Oxygen 70-4^......  70-69 64...^..  64'3 

100  Too  100 

M2 
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The  crystallized  oxalic. acid  consists  of  1  atom  of  acid  and  2  of 
water.    The  proportions  are  as  under  s— 

Per  Theory,       Thomson.  Berard.  Berzelios. 

Real  oxalic  acid..  71-4 77 72-7 71-25 

Wattir    28-6 23 27'3 28*75 


100  100  100  100 
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.^  It  is  remarka})le  that  Berzelius  determines  the  water  in  th» 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  as  it, should  seem,  with  great  accuracy;  but 
that  when  the  acid  is  combined  with  lead  it  loses  (according  to  him) 
about  14  per  cent,  more  of  water.  Now  this  does  not  happen  in 
the  case  of  the  other  insoluble  oxalates,  such  as  that  of  lime ;  for 
Dr.  Thomson  found  77  parts  out  of  100  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid 
to  exist  in  the  dry  oxalate  of  lime  obtained  from  it.  This  circum- 
stance is  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  Berzelius'  analysis  of  the 
oxalate  of  le^d  doubtful.  Query:  What  temperature  was  his 
oxalate  of  lead  dried  in  ? 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  volumes^  to  which  Berzelius  seems 
inclined  to  give  the  preference  rather  than  to  that  of  atoms,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  say  much  at  present.  I  shall  wait  to  see  it  more 
jfully  developed.  1  own  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  remove  the 
difficulties  attending  the  atomic  theory  by  substituting  the  term 
volume  for  that  of  atom  5  nor  bow  *'  we  can  figure  to  ourselves  a 
demi-volume,  while  in  the  theory  of  atoms  a  demi-atom  is  an 
absurdity."  Notwithstanding  this,  whatever  may  come  from  the 
pen  of  Berzelius  on  the  subject  will,  no  doubt,  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  chemical  worlds 


Article  IV. 

On  the Porceiain  Earth  of  Cornwall.    By  William  Fitton^.MD. 
of  Northampton. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

»EAR  SIR, 
The  enclosed  paper  was  drawn  up  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  desire 
of  some  friends,  from  notes  which  I  bad  taken  in  Cornwall :  it  has 
not  been  in  my  power  to  render  it  complete;  but  if  you  think  it 
worth  inserting  in  your  Journal,  it  is  at  your  service. 

I  am,  Dear,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

Nov.  1S13.  WiLUAM  FiTTON. 

The  principal  earthy  substances  obtained  in  Cornwall,  that  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware,  are : 
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I.  Steatitej*  which  is  fouDd  at  Cape  Lizard  in  what  are  described 
as  veins  t  that  traverse  xocks  of  serpentine.  2.  GraniteyXht  felspar 
of  which  is  in  a  disintegrated  state.  3.  Porcelain  earth.  The 
object  of  the  paper  is  to  describe  the  mode  of  preparing  the  two 
last-^meatioDed  substances  for  exportation. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  porcelain  earth,  or,  as  it  is  denominated 
by  die  workmen,  '^  China  day,*  may  be  found  in  several  parts  of 
Coitiwall ;  but  the  preparation  of  it  for  the  manufacturer  was,  whei^ 
I  visited  that  country  in  1807,  confined  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Ste- 
phen and  St  Deoys,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St«  Austk.  There 
were  at  that  time  seven  difierent  works,  viz. :  two  at  Hendra,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Denys;  and  in  that  of  St.  Stephen,  two  at  Tre* 
viscoe,  and  one  respectively  at  Gonnemarris,  Goonvean,  and  Tre^ 
thorsa.  These  were  carried  on  by  manufacturing  companies  of 
Staffordshire  and  other  places,  for  their  own  consumption;  and  I 
believe  in  one  instance  by  a  company  at  Plymouth,  who  prepared 
^e  clay  and  sold  it  to  manufacturers  who  bad  not  works  of  their 
own. 

The  countiy  around  the  works  is  a  wild  and  barren  «ioor ;  the 
ground  being  m  general  uninclosed,  and  of  very  little  value  £or  the 
purposes  <tf  agriculture.  The  rock  which  forms  its  basis  is  granite^ 
consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  felspar  in  a  disintegrated  state^ 
with  little  mica  and  quartz,  and  some  specks  of  a  greenish  sub^ 
stance,  probably  steatite. 

To  each  of  the  works  for  the  preparation  of  the  porcelain  earth 
there  is  annexed  a  "  quarry,"  where  the  granite  itself  is  extracted^ 
in  a  solid  form,  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  detached 
from  the  rock  by  means  of  blasting  and  wedges,  and  then  brokea 
into  pieces  of  a  convenient  form  for  exportation,  the  hardest  of 
which  are  preferred,  on  account  of  their  more  easy  carriage.  These 
pieces,  as  well  as  the  prepared  "  China  clay,"  are  conveyed  in  carts 
to  St.  Austle'and  to  Charlestown,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place ;  from  whence  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  is  shipped 
for  Plymouth,  and  thence  to  the  potteries,  where  the  granile  is 
Mibsequently  prepared  for  the  manufacturer  by  grinding  and  washing. 

The  ^^  clay  pits,"  as  the  places  are  called  where  the  porcelain 
earth  is  dug,  are  all  situated  in  "  bottoms,"  in  the  course  of  vallies 
or  ravines  which  traveijse  the  surface  of  the  country ;  the  accumu- 
lation of  this  earth  appearing  to  have  arisen  from  the  detritus  of  the 
granite  brought  down  by  water  from  the  more  elevated  ground^ 
The  "  clay,"  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  apparent  mod^ 
qi  deposition,  is  found  at  various  distances  from  the  surface ;  in 
iome  places  close  to  it,  in  others  several  feet  beJow.    Immediately 

*  The  names  af  minerals  employed  ia  this  paper  are  these  of  Mr.  Jameton't 
System  of  Mineralogy. 

+  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  snpposes  the  steatite  at  the  Lizard  to  be  "  merely  a 
iportion  of  the  serpentine  itself,  altered  by  the  action  of  frater,  or  wme  other 
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heoctth  tba  vegietaMe  soil  there  is  oommonlf  a  bed  of  lighter 
coloured  matter :  and  under  this,  bounded  at  top  by  en  irregular 
waving  outline,  the  china  clay  occurs. 

The  depth  to  which  the  day  itself  extends  is  also  various.  In 
one  of  the  works  that  I  examined,  the  bottom  of  the  pit  in  whidi 
it  was  dug  was  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  surface ;  and  the  clay 
^  held  down/^  as  the  workmen  expressed  it,  for  about  ten  feet  more, 
la  another  work,  situated  rather  lower,  in  the  course  of  a  stmans, 
the  thickness  of  the  ^'  overburden,^'  or  incumbent  soil  and  earth, 
was  about  nine  feet.  At  Tretkorsa,  one  of  the  principal  works,  the 
depth  pf  tlie  ^*  clay^'  varied  from  one  to  eighteen  feet. 

The  clay  as  it  is  found  has  somewhat  the  appearance  and  colour 
of  mortar  newly  made  :  there  are  dispersed  through  it  many  angular 
fragments  of  quartz ;  a  proof,  I  suppose,  that  it  has  not  been  con« 
veyed  from  apy  considerable  disti^ca ;  and  throughout  the  mass 
there  appear  large  irregular  patches  and  stripes  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  of  which  also  some  small  veina  occur.  This  coloured  part, 
called  by  the  workmen  *'  weed,*'  is,  in  digging,  carefully  separated 
^Kxn  the  rest  and  thrown  aside. 

The  process  by  which  the  clay  is  prepared  is  the  elutriation  of 
c^mists,  performed^n  a  very  large  scale ;  the  detail  of  the  vtfioiH 
steps  as  follows  :-*- 

The  "  overburden  **  being  removed  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
clay  itself  is  dug  progressively  in  steps,  each  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
the  vertical  feces  of  which  are  cut  down  with  pickaxes  and  shovels, 
and  the  whiter  parts  conveyed  in  whe^harrows  to  be  ^^  ti/o^c//' 
At  some  of  the  works  the  clay  is  carefully  mixed,  in  one  large 
heap,  before  the  washing  ^  but  in  others  this  mixture  is  dispensed 
with,  and  it  is  removed  directly  from  the  pit  to  smaller  heaps,  on 
whJdi  a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  pour,  while  the  mass  is  fre- 
quently turfted  and  supplied  by  a  man  or  boy.  The  water  in  passing 
through  the  heap  becomes  charged  with  particles  of  clay,  and  is 
conveyed  by  wooden  spouts  to  what  are  called  the  ^^pits^'  and 
^*  pands,**  leaving  the  coarser  parts  behind. 

Hese  pits  and  ponds  are  merely  rectangular  excavations  dug 
ftom  the  suriace,  and  rendered  water-tight  by  a  floor  and  walls  of 
cut  granite,  bedded  in  mortar  made  with  lime  from  Aberthaw,^ 
which  has  the  property  of  forming  a  strong  cement  under  water. 
The  pits  are  in  general  about  five  or  six  feet  by  four,  and  about  four 
feet  in  depth ;  the  potidsy  about  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  in  width, 
smA  four  or  five  feet  deep.  At  tlie  middle  of  one  side  of  each  pond 
there  is  let  into  the  wall  a  vertical  board,  pierced  with  two  rows  (rf 
holes  placed  alternately,  and  furnished  with  i)fogs,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  off  the  water  gradually :  and  On  the  outside  of  the  pond 
there  is  a  smaU  excavation  lined  with  stone, -with  steps  to  enable  a 
lyorkman  to  descend  and  adjust  the  plugs,  and  an  opening  at  the 
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bottom^  duofigli  which  the  water  let  off  is  conveyed  to  a  drain 
undergrouod.  The  pits  also,  when  it  is  intended  to  preserve  their 
contents,  are  Airni^ed  widi  a  similar  apparatus. 

The  water  running  from  the  heaps  of  clay  is  first  received  in  a 
pkf  which  it  is  allowed  to  fill :  the  coarsest  of  the  suspended  par* 
tides  subside,  and  the  lighter  and  finer  are  conducted  from  the 
surface  in  the  overflowing  water  by  channels,  or  wooden  spouts,  to 
other  contiguous  pits  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions :  in  these  it 
deposites  still  further  the  coarser  part  of  its  contents,  and  overflowing 
carries  off  only  the  finest  particles  of  clay. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  first  pit  there  is  an  opening,  with  a  trap  or 
valve,  through  which  the  coarse  parts  that  have  accumulated  are^ 
allowed  to  run  off  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work.  The  deposit  of 
the  second  pits  is  collected  firom  time  to  time,  by  gradually  letting 
off  the  water  from  above  it,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dried  separately, 
and  sent  to.  the  potteries,  it  bears  the  name  of  "  mica"  and 
Sippenrs,  in  ferct,  to  consist  principally  of  tiiat  mineral.  There  is, 
however,  in  this  pEurt  of  the  process  some  variation,  depending  on  the 
object  and  judgment  of  the  manager.  In  some  of  the  works  iha 
"  mica  "  is  not  preserved ;  and  in  spnie  there  are  three  pits,  through 
which  the  water  passes  before  it  arrives  at  the  ponds,  the  deposit  of 
one  or  more  of  them  being  preserved  or  rejected  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  water  which  has  come  from  the  pits  being  received  in  the 
potids  h  allowed  to  extend  itself,  and  gradually  to  deposit  its  con- 
tents. As  the  mass  of  clay  increases  at  the  bottom,  the  openings  in 
the  boards  at  the  sides  are  successively  stopped  with  plugs,  which 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  but  the  clearest  water ;  and  thus  the 
accumulation  continues  until  the  pond  is  full. 

The  contents  of  the  ponds,  when  they  are  filled,  are  transferred 
from  them  in  hand-barrows  to  what  are  called  "  panSy"  which  are 
shallow  excavations  adjacent  to  the  ponds,  and  like  them  lined  with 
granite.  Th<?y  are  generally  about  forty  feet  in  length  by  twelve  in 
width,  and  about  fourteen  inches  deep  ;  their  extent  and  number 
being  proportioned  to  th^  dimerysions  of  the  ponds.  The  clay,  now 
in  the  state  of  a  thick  mud,  is  distrihuted  uniformly  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pans  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  inchies,  with  a 
wooden  instrument  like  that  in  common  use  for  scraping  roads ;  and 
it  remains  to  dry  for  a  length  of  time,  which  varies  from  four  months 
to  eight,  according  to  the  season  and  the  weather.*  Whut  has 
accumulated  during  the  summer  months,  being  pot  into  the  pans  in 
September,  is  generally  found  to  be  firm  and  nearly  dry  about  the 
following  April  or  May.  The  depth  of  the  mass  in  this  stale  varies 
with  the  height  to  which  the  pans  have  been  filled,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  clay  when  introduced*.    It  is  now  cut  with  large  knives 

♦  It  is  not  inprebable  thnt  thi«  looc  crposnre  to  the  air  in  a  mais^  fetnife  ^^^ 
render  the  clay  more  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer,  by  ptotw  'nS^^^* 
decomposition  of  the  felspar  *^<>^* 
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into  blocks  reserabling  bricks^  of  the  thickness  of  the  mass  in  one 
direction,  and  varying  in  their  other  dimensions  :  these  bricks  are 
transferred  to  the  shelves  of  a  drying-house^  or  «hed,  which  are 
formed  of  wooden  bars  freely  admitting  the  passage  of  the  air 
between  them  ;  and  when  quite  dry,  the  pieces  are  scraped  perfectly 
clean  with  an  iron  instrument,  and  the  coarser  parts,  coatainiiig 
fragments  of  quartz  and  other  impurities,  which  formed  the  bottom 
of  the  mass,  carefully  removed.  The  pieces  are  then  put  into  casks, 
^nd  broken  down  by  ramming  so  as  to  fill  them  completely,  and 
thus  sent  to  the  potteries.  >The  finished  clay,  when  well  prepared, 
is  of  a  beautiful  and  uniform  whiteness,  and  breaks  easily  between 
the  fingers  without  grittiness. 

The  scrapings  of  the  pieces  dried  under  the  shed,  and  the  waste 
of  the  packing,  are  saved,  and  washed  apart  into  a  small  pit  near 
the  packing-house,  the  overflow  of  which  runs  into  one  of  the  large 
ponds,  the  coarser  matter  being  rejected. 

There  is  some  variety,  at  different  works,  in  the  relative  cattent 
of  the  parts.  At  Treihorsa,  one  of  the  largest,  there  were,  I  was 
informed,  in  1810,  three  small  streams  at  which  the  clay  was 
washed;  and  the  water  from  each  of  these  passed  successively 
through  three  pits  of  three  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  two  of  which 
were  six  feet  square,  and  the  third  nine  feet  by  six,  the  deposit  of 
the  last  only  being  preserved  and  dried.  All  these  pits  were 
arranged  together  in  a  sort  of  court  5  and  the  water  from  the  Isst 
three  was  distributed  into  nine  pondsy  each  about  twenty  feet  by 
twelve,  and  five  feet  deep ;  from  whence  the  clay  was  laded  intp 
sixteen  pam,  each  forty-eight  feet  by  twelve,  and  fourteen  inches  in' 
depth.  In  another  work:  there  was  one  pit  the  deposit  of  which 
was  rejected,  and  two  to  receive  its  overflow,  the  sediment  of  which, 
or  "  mica,**  ws^s  dried  apart,  the  dimensions  of  all  three  being  five 
feet  by  four,  and  four  feet  in  depth:  three  smaller  pans  for  drying 
the  "  mica :  *'  and  four  ponds,  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  and  four  feet 
deep,,  with  four  large  pans  in  which  the  "  clay"  was  dried. 

The  quantity  of  clay  prepared  annually  at  Trethorsa  was  in  1810 
supposed  to  be  about  300  tons.  There  were  then  employed  at  that 
work  altogether  thirteen  persons  :  eight  men  in  removing  the  over- 
burden and  raising  the  clay,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  cubic  fathom ; 
three  men  or  boys  in  wasliing ;  and  two  in  attending  to  the  ponds 
and  pans,  and  in  packing,— the  occupations  of  the  last  five  varying 
as  i\\e.  ditferent  stages  of  the  process  required  their  attendance. 

The  only  buildhigs  attached  to  the  works  are,  the  shed  for  drying 
the  chiy,  already  mentioned,  which  is  formed  of  timber,  and  open, 
©n  three  sides ;  and  one  that  includes  an  office  for  the  overseer,  and 
a  store-room  for  casks,  &c.  in  which  also  the  clay  is  packed. 

The  water  that  supplies  the  works  is  derived  from  the  streamy 
near  which  they  are  placed,  and  is  carried  off  by  subterraneous 
channels,  which  in  some  instances  lead  to  shafts  communicating 
with  mine-adits  in  the  rock  beneath. 
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Article  V# 

On  Sulphvret  of  Carlon,    By  Dr.  J.  Berzellus  and  Dr«  Marcet, 
.    Abridged  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1813.     To 
which  are  added  several  additional  facts  .communicated  by  Pro- 
fessor Berzelius.* 

Alcohol  of  sulphur  was  firist  noticed  by  Lampadius  in  179^f 
and  considered  by  him  as  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen. 
Clement  and  Desormes  who  obtained  it  by  passing  sulphur  through 
red-hot  charcoal,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  a  compound  of 
sulphur  and  carbon.  Berthollet  considered  it  as  a  triple  compound 
of  carbon,  sulphur,  and  hydrogen ;  and  Berthollet,  junior,  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  original  opinion  of  Lampadius. 
The  question  has  been  at  last  solved  by  the  experiment  of  Berzelius 
and  Marcet;  whil^  a  similar  result  was  obtained  at  the  sam# 
tin)e  10  Paris  by  Thenard  and  Vauquelin. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  volatilizing  sulphur  slowly  through  red-hot 
charcoal,  and  condensing  in  water  the  oily  liquid  thus  formed.  This 
liquid  is  at  first  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  by  distilling  it  a  second  time 
in  a  heat  not  exceeding  1 10°  it  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

It  is  transparent  and  colourless,  like  water.  It  has  an  acrid, 
pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  a  nauseous  smell,  quite 
different  from  that  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1*272,  and  its  refractive  power  1*64  5.  Its  expansive  force,  at  the 
temperature  of  53*5°,  is  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  7*36  inches 
in  height.  It  boils  briskly  between  the  temperature  of  105°  and 
1 10°.  It  does  not  congeal  at  the  temperature  of  60°.  It  takes  fire 
at  a  temperature  scarcely  exceeding  that  at  which  mercury  boils, 
l)urns  with  a  blue  fiame,  and  emits  copious  fumes  of  sulphurous 
acid.  If  a  long  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  held  over  the 
flanye,  no  moisture  whatever  is  deposited  on  its  inside.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  readily 
incorporates  with  either  the  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  It  dissolves  cam- 
phor very  readily. 

When  heated  in  contact  with  potassium  it  is  not  decomposed  ;  but 
if  potassium  be  heated  in  the  vapour  of  this  liquid,  it  burns  with  a 
reddish  flame,  and  a  black  film  appears  upon  the  surface.  On  ad« 
paitting  water,  a  greenish  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash  is  obtained, 
containing  a  mixture  of  charcoal.  Neither  mercury  nor  the  amal- 
gams of  silver  and  lead  are  altered  by  it.  The  alkalies  dissolve  it 
entirely,  though  very  slowly.  None  of  the  acids  exert  any  action  on 
it,  except  the  nitro-muriatic  and  chlorine,  in  a  moigt  state.  It  com- 
bines with  azotane  under  water,  and  preventsUt  from  fulminating. 

From  a  variety  of  delicate  experiments,  particularly  from  its  pas?^ 

•  These  addiHonat  facts,  ^hich  are  of  conaiderahU  importance,  were  pot  into 
*el«M«UoftheUait«rb,Dr.Marce..  Digitized  by  GoOglc  ' 
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ing  in  vapour  through  muriate  of  silver  in  fusion^  without  occasion^ 
ing  any  alteration,  it  was  demonstrated  that  thb  liquid  contains  no 
traces  of  hydrogen  in  its  coiiApositkKi. 

When  a  mixture  of  the  liquid  in  vapour,  and  oxygen  gas  were 
detonated  over  mercury,  there  were  formed  sulphurous  icid,  cAr^ 
bonic  acid,  and  carbonic  Oxide  gas;  Hence  it  was  obvious  that  its 
constituents  were  carbon  and  sulphur.  'Matiy  un^cci^ssful  attempts 
were  made  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  Constituents;  the 
method  that  at  last  succeeded  was  to  pass  the  oil  very  slowly  through 
ted-hot  peroxide  of  iron,  and  receive  the  gaseous  products  in  a  jar 
Over  mercury.  Most  of  the  sulphur  combined  with  the  iron,  and 
formed  a  sulphuret.  The  gaseous  products  were  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phurous and  carbonic  acids.  The  brown  oxide  of  lead  being  intro- 
duced absorbed  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  left  the  carbonic.  The 
'iron  was  dissolved  in  nitro-rauri^tic  acid,  the  irOn  throwti  down  by 
ammonia,  the  liquid  neutralized  by  muriatic  >acid  was  precipitated 
by  muriate  of  barytes,  and  the  sulphate  of  barytes  obtained  deter- 
mined the  quantity  of  sulphur  that  had  united  with  the  iron>  By 
this  method  it  was  ascertained  that  alcohol  of  sulj^hur  is  a  com- 
{Kumdof 
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From  the  experiments  of  Professor  Berzelius  it  appears  that  th^ 
sulphuret  of  carbon  has  the  property  of  combining  with  saline  bases, 
Thiese  combinations  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  carho-sulphur 
rets.  The  carbo-sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  a  solid  yellow  uncrystal- 
lized  substance,  very  deliquescent,  and  partially  decomposed  by  so- 
'  lution  in  water. 

Carbo-sulphuret  of  lime  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapOur  of  sul- 
phuret of  carbon  through  lime  heated  in  a  tube.  It  is  tasteless  and 
msoluble  in  water.  When  digested  in  water  hydro-sulphuret  of 
lime  is  obtained.  Carbo-sulphiirets  of  baiytes  and  strontian  may 
be  formed  in  the  same  way,  and  possess  similar  properties. 

When  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  left  exposed  to  the  spontaneous 
action  of  nitro- muriatic  acid  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  solid 
white  substance,  resembling  camphor  in  appearance^  and  possessing 
many -of  the  properties  of  that  substance.  Berzelius,  by  some  very 
elaborate  and  ingenious  experiments,  ascertained  that  it  was  a  com- 
bination of  three  distinct  acids,  the  muriatic,  the  sulphurous^  and 
jthe  carbonic. 

APPENDIX. 

Some  additional  Remarks  on  certain  Comlinatiohs  of  the  Alcohol  of 
Sulphur^  Of  Sulphuret  of  Carbon.     By  Professwr  Betzelmt. 
1.  It  was  observed  in,  the  paper  published  in  the  PhilosojAical 
Transactious  for  1813,  page  1J)4,  that  the  sulphuret  of  x^bop.  was 
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eapaUe  of  benbg  pttrdy  dissolred  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash^  die 
miacture  resolving  itsdf  into  a  cafbo**sulphuret  and  bydro-^sulphur^ 
of  potash,  and  a  carbonate  of  potash.  It  was  stated  also  that  me-- 
kuiic  carlHh'Sulphurets  could  be  obtained  by  precipitating  such  an 
dltidine  solution  of  sulphunet  of  carbon,  by  metaJlid  solutions. 
These  triak  were  attended  with  the  following  results;  which, 
^dbough  evidently  Modified  by  the  hydia*solphuret  and  carbonate  ctf 
potash  contained  in  the  soUitioui  did  not  resemble  those  which  would 
haye  been  produced  either  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  carbonie 
teid,  and  therefore  wcore  real  carbonsulphurets  produced  by  a  double 
decomposition. 

Muriate  of  Cermm.*^A.  white^  or  yellowish-white^  precipitate^ 
which,  after  24  hours,  was  converted  into  a  carbonate  and  hydro-* 
sulphuret  of  cerium. 

Sulphate  of  Mongamse^-^h  pred[Htate  of  a  greenish  grey ;  the 
supernatant  liquor  cq[)a]escent  and  yellowish.  TMs  liquor  bad  the 
singular  property  of  assuming,  when  stirred,  a  fine  purple  colour  at 
the  surfieice,  which  became  stronger  as  the  precipitate  diffused  itself 
through  it.  This  property  diminished  m  the  carbo-sulphuret  of 
manganese  decomposed  itself,  and  after  a  icvr  hours  it  had  entirely 
disappeared.  The  decomposed  carbo-sulphuret  presented  only  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  and  hydro-sulphuret  of  manganese,  having  the 
colour  and  external  properties  of  tlie  hydro-sulphuret. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc, — ^A  white  precipitate ;  the  supernatant  liquor 
c^ourl6ss4 

Muriate  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron^ — ^A  precipitate  somewhat  darker 
than  the  o3^ide  itself.  The  hydrate  d^  the  oxide,  when  treated  with 
the  carbo-sulphuret  of  potash,  assumed  the  same  colour.  An  excesa 
of  the  alkaline  carbo^sulphuret  dissolved  the  precipitate,  and  the 
solution  assumed  a  fiea  colour,  of  such  a  darkness  as  to  deprive  the 
liquor  entirely  of  its  transparency.  A  small  portion  of  this  liquor, 
mixed  with  spring  water,  imparted  to  the  water  a  colour  of  red 
wine,  which  after  some  time  became  greenish,  and  ultimately 
deposited  a  white  precipitate.  The  precipitated  carba-sulphuret  of 
iron  is,  but  with  great  difiiculty,  dissolved  by  concentrated  muriatic, 
acid ;  and  it  exhales,  during  its  solution,  the  smell  of  sulphuret  of 
carbon. 

The  Suimvriaie  of  Aviimxmy,  treated  by  the  carbO'Sulpfauret  of 
potash^  assumed  a  very  fine  orange  colour. 

Muriate  of  Tin  (intermediate  oxide). — ^A  precipitate,  which  was 
at  first  of  a  pale  orange  .colour,  but  in  a  few  moments  became 
brown. 

Nitrate  of  Cobalt. **-A  precipitate  of  a  dark  olive  green,  uhi« 
mately  turning  black. 

Nitrate  of  Leads-^A  precipitate  of  a  fine  colour  of  arterial 
blood.  Tbe  supernatant  liquor  colourlesis.  This  precipitate,  whefi 
separated  from  the  liquor,  and  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  doe^  not 
at  fin^  aj^iear  to  dissolve ;  but  by  degrees  a  muriate  of  lead  is 
forme4>  %nd  a  strotig  smeU  of  suljphoret  of  carbon  is  evolved*    If 
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the  carho-suTphuret  of  )ead  be  allowed  to  standi  it  decomposes 
itself  and  after  *24  hours  it  forms  a  black  mass,  consisting  of  car* 
bonate  of  lead,  which  is  soluble  with  effervescence  in  muriatic  acid^ 
and  of  sulphuret  of  lead  which  is  not  soluble.  It  appears  that  the 
carbon  oxidates  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  that 
the  reduced  portion  of  metal  combines  with  the  sulphur.  The 
carbo-sulphuret  of  lead  is  equally  produced  when  pulverized  oxide 
of  lead  is  mixed  with  carbo-sulphuret  of  potash,  if  the  oxide  be 
quite  pure,  it  assumes  a  fine  blood-red  colour.  The  carbo^'Sulphuret 
of  lead  i&  also  formed  by  digesting  oxide  of  lead  with  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  water;  but  it  decomposes  itself 
immediately  after  being  formed.  Without  the  intervention  of  water, 
the  oxide  of  lead  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  action  on  the  sul- 
phuret of  carbon. 

Nitrate  of  Copper, — A  dark  brown  precipitate,  almost  black ; 
after  a  few  hours  it  becomes  perfectly  black,  and  then  consists  of 
carbonate  and  sulphuret  of  copper. 

Muriate  of  Oxydule  of  Mercury. — ^A  black  precipitate* 

Muriate  of  Oxtde  of  Mercury. — ^An  orange  coloured  precipitate, 
which  was  neither  altered  nor  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid. 

Muriate  of  Si/rer.— A  red-brown  precipitate,  which  is  decon^- 
posed  and  turns  black  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

There  remained  to  be  ascertained  whetlier  the  stilphuret  of  carbon 
combine  with  the  metals  in  their  reguline  state,  or  whether  the 
metals,  in  combining  with  the  sulphur,  separate  the  carbon  from  it. 
Potassium  was  selected  for  this  inquiry.  A  small  glass  ball,  filled 
with  sulphuret  of  carbon,  was  introduced  into  a  retort.  The  capil- 
lary orifice  of  the  ball,  by  which  it  had  been  filled,  was  hermetically 
closed.  A  small  |)latina  tray,  containing  some  melted  pot^ssiiim^ 
was  also  introduced  into  the  retort,  which  was  afterwards  quickly 
exhausted.  The  ball  was  then  broken  by  giving  a  jerk  to  the 
xetort,^  and  the  sulphuret  was  instantly  volatilized  in  the  vacuum* 
Heat  being  now  applied,  the  potassium  inflamed,  and  burned  with 
a  red  flame.  The  product  was  black,  and  not  easily  soluble  ia 
water.  The  solution  was  black  and  opaque,  and  deposited  some 
very  pure  charcoal.  Thb  proves  that  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  had  - 
been  decomposed  by  the  potassium.  The  black  solution  did  not 
tontun  any  sulplmret  of  carbon,  but  it  contained  a  little  carbon  in 
an  unknown  state  of  combination.  The  solution,  in  decomposing; 
i(self  hy  exposure  to  the  air,  deposited  some  sulphur,  which  had  a 
greyish  tiDge,  in  consequen<?e  of  a  little  carbon  being  mixed  with  it, 

2.  On  the  Oxidulated  Sulphuret  of  Iron. — ^This  substance  (which 
is  allu^d  to  in  the  paper  on  the  sulphuret  of  cafbon,  p.  197)  being 
not  generally  known,  it  may  be  proper  to  ^ve  a  short  account  of  it. 
It  is  obtained  by  mixing  together  in  a  retort  some  pulverized  red 
co:ide  of  iron  and  sulphur,  and  heating  tlie  mixture  at  a  moderate 
heat,  until  no  more  sulphurous  acid  comes  over.  It  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  beat  gently,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  metallic 


suJph.^ret•    Tlie  oxidulated  sulphuret  of  iron  is  pulverulent,  tuu 


e* 


cbesnut  brown  colour,  and  is  readily'  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It 
dissolves  with  great  difficulty  in  the  acids  by  long  digestion  and 
concentration.  During  this  solution  no  sulphureted  hydrogen  is 
disengaged,  the  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  and  the  oxidule  com- 
bines with  the  acid.  The  oxidulated  sulphuret  of  iron  is  verjf 
inflammable;  it  takes  fire  at  a  temperature  much  inferior  to  a  red 
heat;  and  it  continues  to  burn  till  it  is  wholly  reduced  to  the  state 
of  red  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  this  oxidulated 
sulphuret  that,  when  we  try  to  expel  by  heat,  in  vessels  imperfectly 
closed,  the  excess  of  sulphur  from  common  pyrites,  the  sulphuret 
obtained  is,  but  with  great  difficulty,  dissolved  by  acids.  Th«  oxi- 
dule of  cerium  equally  combines  with  sulphur,  and  forms  an  oxidu- 
lated sulphuret,  which  is  pulFcrulent,  and  of  an  apple-green  colour. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  green  sulphuret  of  manganese  obtained  ia 
a  similar  manner  is  not  an  oxidulated  sulphuret,  rather  than  a 
metallic  sulphuret  of  manganese.  It  is  evident  that  those  oxidulated 
fulphurets  bear  to  the  metallic  sulphurets  the  same  ratio  as  the 
sulphuret  of  potassium  to  the  sulphuret  of  potash. 
»  3.  On  the  Combination  of  the  triple  Addy  or  Acidum  Muriaticum 
Sidpkvroso^Carbmicitm  (Phil.  Trans,  same  paper,  p.  199)  with 
Ammonia. — ^The  triple  acid,  when  put  in  contact  with  ammoniacal 
gas,  slowly  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gas.  It  seems,  at 
first,  to  become  liquid;  but  soon  afterwards  it  forms  a  saline  mass, 
which  contains  ammonia  in  excess.  This  subsalt  presents  the  pecu- 
liar combination  of  a  triple  salt,  with  three  acids,  but  with  one  singly 
base,  in  the  same  way  as  the  fluoborates  present  double  salts,  witk 
two  acids,  but  with  a  single  base. 

This  triple  salt  is  not  deliquescent,  though  it  gradually  absorbs 
from  the  air  some  water  of  crystallization.  It  has  first  an  acrid,  and 
then  a  sulphureous  taste,  like  the  sulphite  of  ammonia ;  it  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  this  solution  precipitates  carbonate  of  lim« 
irom  lime  water.  If  the  solution  be  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid, 
muriate  of  barytes  does  not  occasion  any  precipitate  from  it,  proving 
thdt  it  does  not  contain  any  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  triple  salt  is  distilled  previous  to  lis  having  attracted 
any  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  it  melts,  bubbles,  and  gives  out, 
first,  ammoniacal  gas,  and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  sulphureous  acid 
gas  and  an  etherial  liquid,  which  is  extremely  volatile,  and  has  a 
smell  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  prussic  acid,  though  it  did  not 
appear  to  produce  any  Prussian  blue  with  solution  of  iron.  After 
this  etherized  liquid,  there  comes  over  a  saline  sublimate,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  muriate  and  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  ammonia,  contain- 
ing some  water  of  crystallization.  This  water  seems  to  be  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  the  etherial  liquor 
containing  the  carbon  of  the  latter,  and  also  the  azote  with  a  portion 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  former.  This  salt  is  very  curious  i^^  ys^'t 
respects,  and  well  deserves  to  be  more  minutely  examined. 
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es  qf  Light:     By 
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Account  of  new  Properties  qf  Light:    By  DavM  Brewster,  LL.t>; 

F.R.S.E. 


D^EAB  SIR, 

Whbn  i  reeeived  the  last  Nuisbtr  of  the  Aimals  ofFhiiosoph^, 
1  was  surprised  to  find,  from  the  statement  in  yoar  not^  dnat  Malus 
had  also  discovered  the  &et  that  lidit  was  polarised  by  refraction 
How  far  his  tfscovery  extends,  aao  to  what  length  he  has  push^ 
his  experiments,  it  is  impofisibie  &r  m«  to  ascertain  till^  I  see  thi% 
paper  which  you  have  promised  tapuhliah;  bat  I  shall  not  consider 
myself  as  seriously  anticipated,  unless  be  has  diseovegred  the  low  o( 
die  phenomena,  the  polarising  powers  of  bundles  of  glass  plates'^ 
and  the  other  singular  results,  which  I  have  described  at  length  in 
xny  paper  on  that  subject,  which  is  in  the  possession*  of  tfar  Royal 
Society  of  London,  K  Malus's  memoir  contains  results  similav  or 
analogous  to  these,  I  must  then  conside^  the  labour  and  WEoaatf 
which  attended  that  series  of  experiments^  as  completely  hist. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries^  to  which  I  devote  .j^Ferj 
Iieisinre  moment  that  I  can  command,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  number  of  new  results,  not  inferior,  eithev  insingnlaritj 
Qi^  importance,  to  any  of  tlKse  whieh  have  yet  been  published 
Kspei^ting  the  aiSfeetioos  of  light.  As  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  papers  which  I  have  written  on  these  azbjects  can  be  published, 
i  have  taken  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you  a  hurriied  and  im- 
perfect abstract  of  the  leading  phenomena,  and  shall  esteem  it  a. 
particular  faVour  if  you  can  nnd  room  i^  them  in  yoor  Jour- 
nal. From  this  abstract  i  have  excluded  the  results  which  you 
have  already  given  in  your  history  of  science  for  1819.  The  expe* 
riments  have  been  often  repeated  by  mysetf,  undev  vario«i8  modifi-  , 
cations :  some  of  them  have  been  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  performed 
before  some  of  ita  most  distinguished  members^ 

I.  Experiments  on  the  Depolarisatkn  qf  Lights 

1.  Almost  all  minerals  polsess  the  property  of  depolarising  lightv 
or  of  robbing  it  of  its  polarity,  and  have  two  depolarising  axes,,  and 
also  two  neutral  axes  in  which  no  depolarisation  takes  place.  The 
Beutial  axes  of  mica  and  topaz  coincide  with  the  diagonals  of  their 
primitive  rhomboidal  base.  Out  of  14  diamonds  7  had  no  neutral 
axes,  but  depolarised  light  in  every  direction  ;  three  did  not  depo* 
iarise  it  at  all,  and  the  rest  produced  a  partial  depolarisation. 

2.  Caoutckmic  cut  in  any  direction,  camphor^  gumarabk,  horny 
tortoise  shelly  &c»  have  no  neutral  axes,  but  depolarise  light  ia 
every  direction. 
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3.  All  s(^  HibstiBtPces  that  lose  their  lustra  on  cOoHog;  find  Others 
when  formed  into  a  thin  plate  by  heat,  between  two  pieces  of  glassj 
depolarise  light  in  every-  positioa.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
$^e  white  wax,  spermaceti,  adipocire  from  human  bodies,  oil  of 
mace,  acets^te  of  lead,  manna,  adipocire  from  animal  muscle,  adip<H 
we  from  biliary  calculi,  tallow,  benzoic  acid,  oxalic  acid.  Of  tltes^ 
substances  oil  of  mace  exhibits  a  series  of  surprising  phenomena* 
In  some  parts  of  the  plate  it  restores  the  complete  image  of  tlm  ^ 
i^nished  qandle :  iq  other  parts  it  restores  two  condensed  nebulous 
images  of  the  pandle,  separated  by  a  small  interval :  and  in  another 

5 ►lace  it  depolarises  or  jsestores  four  nebulous  wings^  or  sectc/rs  of 
ight,  separated  from  each  other  by  four  dark  aj»d  broad  radial  lines, 
at  the  meeting  of  which  is  the  place  of  the  vanished  image.  Tfao 
other  phenomena  presented  by  this  remarkable  substance  could  not 
^  rendered  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  a  figure. 

4.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by  tallow  are  equally  irtteresting* 
When  fiirst  cooled,  it  does  not  display,  like  the  other  bodies,  any 
Qp^cal  indications  of  a  crystallized  structure;  but  after  standing  fivQ 
^r  six  days,  an  incipient  crystalh'zation  begins  to  develope  itself,  by 
the  depolarisatipn  of  a  small  quantity  of  nebuk)us  light.  Thi$ 
l^ebuloslty  increases,  and  about  the  16th  day  four  luminous  sectors, 
like  those  of  oil  of  mace,  are  imperfectly  developed.  This  efiFect  of 
time  in  completing  the  crystallization  of  bodies  leads  to  new  specu- 
btions  respecting  the  structure  of  what  has  been  considered  as  mens 
unorganized  matter. 

5.  Light  may  be  polarised  and  depolarised  in  the  same  body,  the 
incident  pencil  being  common  light,  and  the  emergent  pencil  de* 
polarised  light. 

II.  Theory  of  the  Depolarisation  of  Light. 

When  I  first  discovered  this  property  of  crystallized  bodies,  I 
naturally  referred  it  to  a  cause  different  from  that  of  double  refrac-^ 
lion.    The  &culty  of  depolarising  light  was  possessed  by  many 
substances  that  gave  no  indications  of  double  refraction,  and  evei^ 
by  animal  and  vegetable  products,  such  as  horn,  caoutchouc.     The 
circumstance,  however^  of  agate  and  Iceland  spar  having  the  pro- 
perty both  of  polarising  and  depolarising  light,  and  the  constant 
relation  in  the  position  of  the  axes  which  regulate  these  apparently 
c^posite  actions,  induced  me  to  think  that  the  two  classes  of  pheno-< 
nuena  had  the  same  origin.    This  opinion  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  an  experiment  with  a  bundle  of  glass  plates,  by  which  tha 
vanished  image  was  depolarised  by  polarising  it  in  a  new  plane  y  but ' 
in  applying  the  principle  to  other  phenomena,  I  was  baflBed  in  every 
attempt  to  generalize  them.     By  extending,  however,  and  varyi'^g 
the  experiments,  1  have  discovered  the  general  principle  to  which 
they  all  belong,  and  have  thus  been  led  to  several  conclusio^is   vwW^^^ 
could  not  easily  have  been  obtained  by  direct  experim^t^^v*     \^  '^ 
short  notice  like  the  present,  [  cannot  hope  to  make  this  tV\o,nt^  ^^ 
understood,  ^vitllout  the  details  which  I  have  given  irx   J^     V^t4^^ 
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paper  on  the  subject ;  but  some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  brief  statement. 

When  the  polarised  image  of  a  candle  is  doubled,  by  viewing  it 
through  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  the  images  vanish  alternately  ia 
every  quadrant  of  the  circular  motion  of  the  prism.  If  the  vanished 
image  is  depolarised  or  restored,  by  the  interposition  of  a  plate  of 
topaz,  none  of  the  images  will  vanish  during  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  prism.  Now  the  topaz  being  a  doubly  refracting  crystal 
actually  produces  two  images  of  the  polarised  candle,  and  therefore 
upon  turning  the  topaz  round  one  of  these  images  must  vanish  in 
every  quadrant,  though  from  the  images  not  being  separated  this 
vanishing  is  invisible.  Let  the  topaz  be  fixed  in  that  position  in 
which  none  of  the  two  images  should  vanish,  which  is  its  depo- 
larising position,  and  let  the  apparently  single,  though  really  double 
image,  be  viewed  through  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar.  This  prism  will 
DOW  form  two  images  of  the  double  images,  each  of  which  consists 
of  two  single  images,  and  on  turning  the  prism  round  one  single 
image  of  each  of  the  double  ones  will  vanish  in  every  quadrant; 
but  two  images  will  always  remain,  as  if  no  change  had  been  going 
on.  The  depolarisation  of  light  is,  therefore,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  polarising  faculty  of  the  interposed  topaz,  and  could 
DQt  have  existed  unless  the  topaz  had  been  a  doubly  refracting" 
crystal.  Tliis  theory  is  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof  by 
substituting  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar;  a  plate  of  agate,  or  a  bundle 
of  glass  plates,  in  room  of  the  topaz ;  or  by  transmitting  a  polarised 
ray  along  the  axis  ^hich  joins  the  obtuse  solid  angles  of  a  prism  of 
Iceland  spar.         v 

All  bodies,  therefore,  that  depolarise  light  must  necessarily  give 
double  images  polaxised  in  an  opposite  manner,  like  those  formed 
by  calcareous  spar.  A  great  number  of  these  bodies,  such  as  rock 
crystal,  topaz,  &c.  exhibit  two  images ;  but  others,  such  as  mica^ 
amber,  ice,  gum  arabic,  caoutchouc,  &c.  present  no  direct  indica- 
tions of  double  refraction.  In  this  latter  class,  therefore,  the  one 
image  lies  above  the  other,  and  they  may,  or  may  not,  be  produced 
by  different  refraciive  powers. 

In  regularly  crystallized  bodies,  like  topaz,  &c.  the  neutral  and 
depolarising  axes  of  one  plate  uniformly  coincide  with  the  neutral 
and  depolarising  axes  of  all  the  rest,  so  that  the  crystal  itself, 
1  hough  composed  of  numerous  plates,  has  still  two  neutral  and  two 
depolarising  axes.  In  substances,  however,  formed  by  successive 
layers,  like  caoutchouc  and  gum  arabic,  which  have  no  neutral 
axes,  but  which  depolarise  light  in  every  position,  the  first  layer  is 
deposited  and  crystallized  so  as  to  have  two  neutral  and  two  depo- 
larising axes ;  but  there  is  no  cause  to  determine  that  the  second 
layer  shall  have  its  axes  coincident  with  those  of  the  first ;  so  that 
after  a  number  of  layers  are  formed  there  will  be  a  depolarising  axis 
in  every  direction.  This  reasoning  is  capably  of  direct  confirmation 
from  an  experiment,  which  I  I}ave  described  in  my  Treatise  on  New 
Philosophical  Instruments.     If  we  take  several  films  of  micir,  and 


plttse  them  upon  one  another  in  any  position  hvk  thai  which  th^ 
had  in  the  original  drysta]>  they  will  b^  found  to  depolarise  light  iii 
every  position,  like  caoutchouc^  from  the  want  of  coincidence 
txnpng  their  neutral  axes. 

It  follows,  therefore^  from  this  theory^  th&t  every  laye^  of  caont-^ 
chouc  and  gum  arabic  and  hcMii  is  a  doubly  refracting  and  a 
pokrising  crystal  |  and  that  the  agate  when  cut  in  one  di^'ectaoti 
gives  two  bright  images;  whereas  in  another  direction  it  is  known 
to  give  only  a  bright  and  a  nebulous  image. 

IIL   On  the  coloured  Rings  produced  tnf  ctorhmon  tad  potarised 

Ligkii 

When  a  ray  of  common  hght  falls  upon  a  plate  of  topas  at  an 
amgle  of  60^  38'  in  a  direction  parallel  to  either  of  the  longest 
diagonals  of  its  primitive  reetangulai*  prism,*  and  is  re6edted  from  its 
pOBterior  surface,  it  exhibits^  w&n  viewed  through  a  bundle  of  glas9 
plates^  a  series  of  twelve  or  fourteen  brilliantly  coloured  eliptical 
rings,  each  of  die  first  three  or  four  containing  all  the  prismatie 
colours,  and  the  rest  being  composed  only  of  pink  and  blue.  Tha 
incident  pencil  is  in  this  case  polarised  by  reflection  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  topait^  The  ridg^  are  therefore  produced 
during  the  return  of  the  ray  f#om  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  sur« 
&ee.  The  only  use  of  the  biindte  of  glass  plates  is  to  extinguish 
the  light  reflected  from  the  anterior  sur&ce,  and  prevent  it  jGtom 
overpowmng  the  coioared  rings* 

When  the  incident  fay  is  polarised  the  rings  are  seen  without 
the  bundle  of  glass  plates,  and  the  transmitted  light  displays  rings 
Urith  colours  complimentary  to  those  which  form  the  rings  seen  hf 
reflection^  These  rings  undergo  many  beautiful  transformations  by 
varying  tlie  circumstances  under  which  they  are  produced,  Idli'of 
whidb  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  coloured  drawings.  ^ 

With  a  plate  of  topaz  tWs-  ^^  ^^  ^>^^^  i\i\c\i,  the  conjug^ate 
diameter  of  tiie  fourth  red  ring  (the  two  cental  spots  not  being 
reckoned)  subtends  an  angle  <rf  18^  3(/ ;  and  with  a  plate  ^f^  of 
an  inch  thick,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  same  ring  &  8*^  2S\ 
t|ence  the  diameters  of'  the  rings  are  inversely  as  the  thickness  of 
\he  plates* 

I  have  discovered  the  satne  rings  in  the  agate^  in  rock  crystal^ 
micOf^  icey  afnier,  tartrate  of  totash  and  soda^  sulphate  of  potash^ 
frusmte  of  potash^  nitrate  of  potash^  and  in  acetate  of  leady  melted 
and  crystallized  between  two  plates  of  glass*  /         ,   ., 

By  comparing  the  magnitude  of  the  rings  produced  by  topaz,  ice^ 

^  If  tbta  it  not  t^e  i^ilnitWc  form  of  the  topus, 'which  diere  is  reason  (o  beli^Te^ 
tron  some  recent  observations  of  Haay,  the  two  positions  of  the  ineidenimy  may 
w  d^tfcrilMNl  In  feferenc^  to  the  general  form  of  tile  crystals  of  topaz.  They  are 
la  a  fUmu  #hicft  eiits  at  equal  angles  the  two  fac«8  that  contairt  an  angle  of  iVi* 
W^  and  they  are  inclined  60^98^  to  the  anti  of  the  pTisn,  or  29*  SS'  to  the  voLxHxm 
•f  the  lamintt. 
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tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  I  concluded  that 
their  conjugate  diameters  were  inversely  as  {m  -*  1)*,  w  heing  the 
hidex  of  retraction  i  But  the  nitrate  of  potash  forms  a  singular 
anomaly,  as  it  produces  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  hexaedrat 
{>rt$m  a  series  of  miniature  rings  nearly  eight  times  less  than  they 
ftliould  have  been,  according  to  the  preceding  law.  They  are,  how- 
ever, inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the  crystal  These  ininiature 
rings  loTin  one  of  the  finest  phenomena  in  optics. 

IV.  Polarisation  of  Light  by  Reflection. 

1.^  By  Reflection  from  transparent  Surfaces^ — ^The  polarisation 
of  a  pencil  of  light  by  reflection  from  transparent  bodies,  discovered 
by  ;Malus^  is  not,  as  he  supposed,  a  general  law,  but  seems  to 
depend  tipon  the  relation  between  the  quantities' of  reflected  and 
transmitted  light  when  the  pencil  is  incident  at  the  polarising 
angle.     As  this  angle  increases  with  the  refractive  power  of  the 

"  body,  and  as  the  tjuantity  of  reflected  light  also  increases  with  the 
angle  of  incidence,  the  pencil  reflected  at  the  polarising  angle  from 
realgar  is  more  than  one  half  of  the  incident  light. '  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  realgar  is  incapable  of  polarising  the 
ivhole  of'  the  pencil.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of 
diamond  and  chromate  of  lead ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  our  views 
respecting  the  state  of  the  rays  before  their  approach  to  the  refract^ 
ingsuiface.  •  * 

2.  By  Reflection  from  Oxides  of  SteeL — When  a  pencil  of  light 
incident  at  an  angle  of  63°  upon  a  blue  oxidated  surface  is  ^ewed 
through  a  prism  of  calcareous  spar,  the  images  become  alternately 
bf  a  beautiful  red  colour,  without  any  intermixture  of  blue,  in  every 
quadrant  of  the  circular  motion  of  the  prism.  The  blue  h'ght, 
therefore,  is  polarised  at  that  particular  angle,  and  the  red  light 
which  is  transmitted  through  the  film  alone  reaches  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  At  a  greater  angle  of  incidence,  the  red  image  becomet 
orange^  and  gradually  approaches,  as  the  angle  increases,  to  the 
colour  of  the  other  image :  at  less  angles  of  incidence  than  63%  the 
red  image  becomes  blue,  and  at  last  assimilates  itself  to  the  other 
image.  Does  it  not  follow  froqi  this  experiment,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  facts,  that  a  part  of  the  light  which  m«tals  reflecj 
lias  penetrated  their  surface,  and  has  thus  received  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  metal*  The  trarisparency  of  gold  leaf,  the  green 
colour  of  the  light  which  it  transmits,  and  its  power  of  polarising  a 
portion  of  light  by  refraction,  as  I  have  found  from  direct  experi- 
ment, confirms  this  conjecture,  and  would  also  lead  us  to  conclude 

;  tiiat  the  part  of  the  light  wliich  has  penetrated  the  metal  must  be 
})olarised  in  an  opposite  plane  to  titat  which  has  not  entered  the 
body. .  It  follows  also  from  this  expciiroent,  that  the  refractive 

-  power  of  the  bliie  oxide  is  about  2*00,  a  result  almost  the  same  ai 
that  which  Dr.  Thomas  Young  deduced  from  a  very  differeijt 
Kiethod. 
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Y.  Polarisation  of  Light  by  bundles  of  Glass  Plates. 

As  a  brief  abstract  of  these  experiments  was  given  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy^  it  is  Hnneeessary  to  repeat 
them  here.'  In  my  paper  on  this  subject  i  have  determined  frotri 
numerous  experiments  the  lawby  which  the  phenomena  are  regu- 
lated ;  and  have  pointed  out  the  lapplication  of  them  in  explaining 
the  polarising  power  of  doubly  refractidg  crystals.  A  bundle  of 
glass  plates  is,  in  feet,  an  artificial  crystal  that  forms  a  single 
polarised,  image ;  and  when  the  butidle  is  coflipoeed  of  a  paiftioular 
number  of  plates,  it  gives  a  bright  and  a  nettulous  image  polarised 
in  opposite  planes,  like  the  two  images  of  the  agate.  By  combining 
bundle  of  plates  at  different  angles  and'  in  different  planes,  a 
number  of  curious  results  may  be  obtained,  atitd  a  ray  of  light  may 
be  polarised  in  whatever  direction  it  is  incident  upon  the  compound 
bundle.  The  most  important  result,  however,  Is  the  power-' of  a 
bundle  of  plates  to  polarise  a  beam  o^  light  at  ^tny  angle  of  inci^ 
iencjB  above  the  minimurh  polarising  angle,  ' 

VI •  Optical  Properties  of  Alcohol tf  Sulphur.,  . 

This  singular  fluid  has  the  same  relation  to  iall  other  fluids  as  the 
diamond  has  to  the  precious  stones;  It  possesses  <t  greater  refractive 
poiuer  them:  kny  fluid  that  is  at  present  known 'y  and  a  greater 
dispersive  power  than  any  of  them^  except  oil  of  cassia.  In  its 
powet  of  dispersion  it  ranks  between  balsam  of  Tolu  and  phos* 

d  R 
pborus*    The  value  of  g^n  5  or  the  dispersive  power,  is.  0*1 15.^ 

Its  refractive  power  is  about  1*680 :  but  I  do  not  give  this  result  as 
correct^  as  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  by  what  coloured  ray  the 
•pectrum  is  bisected. 

VII.  Optical  Properties  of  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

This  salt  possesses  the  most  remarkable  optical  properties  of  any 
substance  that  is  at  present  known.      Its  various  actions  upon  light  * 
are  of  the  most  anomalous  and  instructive  nature. 

1.  It  greatly  eis^eeds  calcareous  spar  in  its  double  refraction,  the 
difference  Between  the  two  indexes  of  refraction  in  the  spar  being 
0*146,  and  in  nitrate  of  potash  0*180. 

2.  The  least  refracted  image  is  nebulous  5  and,  what  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  it  is  formed  by  a  refractive  power  the  same  as  that  of 
water.  The  two  images  are  polarised  like  those  of  all  other  doubly 
refracting  crystals. 

3.  The  dispersive  power  of  the  bright  image  is  remarkably  great, 
fxceeding  even  that  of  flint  glasg;  while  tbe  dispersive  power  of  th^ 
nebulous  image  is  extremely  small.     The  difference  indeed  is  so 
•triking,  that  we  have  here  an  ocvlar  demonstration  of  the  exi^te^^® 
of  two  dispersive  powers  in  the  same  crystal,  which  I  had  fo^iO^'^^"' 
established  by  numerous  experiments. 

N  2 


<  The  eoloured  rings  formed  by  this  salt,  and  already  noticed 
under  a  former  head^  form  another  optical  anomaly  equally  sur- 
prising. 

Tb^  carbonate  of  pc^h  also  ^ives  a  bright  and  nn  imperfect 
image^  the  least  of  which  has  a  very  \o^  refractive  power.  It# 
indices  9i  refraction  are  m  ^  1*489,  wf  ^  1*379. 

VIIL  Optical  Properim  of  Carhonaie  ^f  Bart/tes. 
This  mineral  vesenibles  the  agate  in  its  optical  pn^rties.    It 
forms  two  images ;  one  of  which  is  distinct,  and  the  other  indis- 
tinct, or  nebulous.    The  following  phenomena  were  ex^^bited  b/ 
different  prisms  cut  out  of  the  same  specimen. 

1.  One  of  the  prisms  formed  four  imageS|  all  of  which  wer» 
indistinct,  and  consWd  of  circular  arches  of  nebulous  light.  The 
two  middle  ones  were  the  largest  and  the  brightest,  and  the  othei: 
two  were  probably  formed  by  reflectiont  All  the  images  were 
polarised ;  but  each  of  the  two  outer  images  was  polarised  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  bright  image  farthest  ^om  it, 

2.  Ii^  another  prism  the  most  refracted  image  is  of  a  brown  hue, 
and  so  extremely  faint,  when  compared  with  the  least  refracted 
image,  that  I  at  first  imaginecj  that  I  had  discovered  a  polarising 
crystal  that  gave  only  one  im^ge. 

S.  In  a  third  prism  the  most  refracted  image  approximates  to. 
distinctness^  but  is  never  as  luminous  as  the  other. 

The  preceding  phenomena  exhibited  by  nitrate  of  potash  and, 
carbonate  of  baiytes  advaqipe  qs  an  important  step  in  the  theory  of 
double  refraction.  In  tlie  memoir  which  I  have  written  on  the 
aubject  1  have  attempted  to  explain  the  new  views  to  which  they 
lead.  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Edinburgh^  Jan.  12,  1814.  DaVIJO  BrBWSTER. 


Article  VII. 

On:  the  Ventilation  of  Coal-Mines.      By  Mr.  John  faylor,    of 
Holwell- house,  near  Tavistock. 

**  Qualeis  expirat  scaptesula  subter  odores? 
**  Quidve  mail  fit  at  exhalent  aurata  metalla  ? 
'*  Qaas  hominum  redduntfacies,  qualelsque  colores? 
*^  N«Doe  vides,  audisvc  perire  in  tempore- panro 
**  Quam  solcant." 

Ltietetim,  lib.  vi.  810. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 
1  READ  the  account  of  the  dreadful  accident  at  the  Felling  Col- 
liery, in  the  first  volume  of  your  Annals,  with  peculiar  Interest^ 
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lieenso  the  veatibtioii  rf  niiies  lit  one  time  occupied  t  good  deil 
61  mj  stiention. 

Tbe  works  in  irbidi  I  was  «DgHged>  asid  in  which  I  succeeded  in 
carrytng  perfeet  vcmihidoii  tnneh  fiirther  dian  had  been  attempted 
before^  were  copper*iiiinesy,  in  the  tvesterq  part  cf  the  oeunw  of 
t)evoQ.  la  these,  tboogb  tbe  desirucdve  effects  producea  by 
eiqptosive  gsses  are  imkiiowp^  yet  tbe  labouts  of  tbe  workoien  are 
frequently  impeded  by  tbe  deterioration  of  the  air ;  this  takes  plaee 
#hen  the  tcTels  e&teiid  beyond  a  oertaiii  distance^  from  a  oottiniu-> 
nicadoa  with  the  atmosphere. 

It  ifl  osuftl  in  the  asines  of  tbe  district  abofe-uentioned,  and  in 
tbdse  of  CornwaH,  to  sink  a  greater  number  of  shafts  on  this 
aiscotint  than  would  otherwise  be  required  \  and  as  it  was  a  very 
important  object,  in  an  undertaking  of  wiiieh  I  had  the  manage- 
menti  to  save  the,eacpeaae  of  many  deep  shafts,  wbieh  would  have 
been  necessary  if  i^entiialMi  had  not  been  obtained  in  some  other 
'9mfy  I  e^ddavotnred  to  aceomp&h  this  end,  wbkb,  after  some  trials 
of  unequal  success,  was  at  length  effected. 

For  a  descfiptkm  of  Ae  apparatus  1  employed,  I  besf  leave  to 
tefiir  your  readers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Soeiety  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Maimiactures,  and  Commerce,  for  1810.  The 
pstper  m  that  volume  is  accompanied  by  a  <bawiiig  of  the  machine, 
which  has  no  peculiar  merit  besides  that  of  combiilihg  simplicity  of 
eoBstnictioft  whh  considerable  exhausting  power  at  a  small  expense 
of  moving  force.  The  paper  contains,  besides^  an  account  of  its 
application  to  the  tunnel  of  tbe  Tavisto^  canal^  and  some  calcula- 
tions and  suggestions  as  to  its  use  in  otli^  cases. 

I  may  stafte  here,  in  addition,  th»t  as  it  had  been  effectunlly 
en^loyed,  for  tM^o  years,  when  that  paper  was  written,  its  use  hm 
been  eontinoed  and  extended  in  the  four  years  whklt  have  since 
elapsed.  That  whereas  in  most  shnUar  works  shafts  are  placed  art 
every  60^  or  7^  fatboms  on  the  course  of  an  adit  or  tunnel,  my 
shafb  are  distant  fVom  each  other  from  240  to  2(K>  iktboms.  That 
tfte  spaces  between  each  have  been  kept  as  free  from  any  of  the 
usual  impediments  as  it  is.  possible  to  eoncetve  ^  so  much  so,  that 
in  thela^  shaft  which  was  completed,  it  linving  beerr  iom\A  difficult 
to  sink  it,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  met  with,  more 
than  half  of  it  was  done  by  working  upwards  from  the  tuniiel ;  and 
that  though  this  work  was  carried  up  perpendicularly  between  30 
and  40  fathoms,  to  mfeet  the  part  which  bad  been  sunk ;  and 
though  tliis  was  clone  at  a  point  in  the  tunnel  230  fathoms  distant 
from  arfy  openii^^  to  the  surface,  and  where  several  men  weft^ 
working  day  and  night,  yet  no  inconvenience  for  want  of  good  air 
was  perceptible. 

I  should  DOC  have  extruded  all  this,  however,  on  ycwr  readers, 
httdf  not  the  s^reount  of  another  explosion  in  the  Felling  Colliery 
just  met  my  eye,  by  which  22  men  and  boys  are  added  to  the 
vicdflw  df  this  descrudivtt  ealamity,  l^ainng  8  widows  and   id 
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.fatherless  cliildren;  and  thb  in  the  same  spot  where  about  ei^teeh 
months  ago  about  100  men  were  destroyed  in. a  similar  way.  N(n: 
'  ehoiild  I  probably  have. ventured  to  press  a  consideration  of  the 
subject^  had  I  not  been  strengthened  in  aa  opinion  which  I  ven- 
tured to  give,  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  that  my 
engine  might  be  aj^lied  to  collieries  with  eflFect,  by  the  weight  of 
your  authority  in  some  remarks  of  your  own  subjoined  to  the 
account  of  the  former  accident. 

You  have  there  shown  that  explosion  cannot  take  place  unless  the 
carbureted  hydrogen  amounts  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole 
bulk  of  air,  and  that  safety  will  be  insured  if  the  fire-damp  could 
be  withdrawn  so  as  to  prevent  accumulation  to  more  than  a  certain 
extent :  and  you  suggest  that  some  means  might  be  devised  for 
pulnping  it  out  as  it  is  produced.  .  , 

I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  an  extract  or  two  from  the.  paper 
above  alluded  to,  as  containing  my  opinion  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  which  opinion  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  your  obser^- 
vations  on  the  subject. 

*^  The  size  of  the  exhauster  ma^  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
demand  for  air ;  and  by  a  due  consideration  of  this  circumstance, 
this  engine  may  be  effectually  adapted,  not  only  to  mines  and  col^ 
lierieSf  but  also  to  manufactories,  workhouses,  hospitals,  prisons, 
ships,  &c.  , 

«c  — ^ -— .-. Not  being  practically  acquainted  with 

collieries,  or  mine$,  that  suffer  from  peculiar  ga^es  that  are  pro- 
duced in  them,  I  cannot  state  from  actual  experiment  what  effect 
this  machine  might  have  m  relieving  them  ;  but  it  must  appear,  I 
conceive,  evident  to  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  pneumatics,  that  it  must  do  all  that  caq  be  wished,  aa 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  machine  must  in  a  given  time  pump  out 
the  whole  volume  of  air  contained  in  a  given  space,  and  thus 
change  an  impure  atmosphere  for  a  better  one.  And  in  constructr 
ing  the  machine  it  is  only  niecessary  to  estimate  the  volume  of  gas 
prodiiced  in  a  certain  time,  or  the  capacity  of  the  whole  space  to  be 
ventilated. ■■ 


i(  — : ■  With  suc*h  a  machine  as  this,  if  the  dreadful 

effects  of  explosions  of  this  air  (fire-damp)  are  to.  be  counteracted, 
it  may  be  done  by  one  of  sufficient  size  to  draw  off  this  air  as  fast  as 
it  is  generated,  and  by  carrying  the  pipes  into  the  elevated  parts  Qf 
the  mine,  where  from  its  lightness  it  would  collect.^' 

These  hints,  I  venture  to  thinjc,  fall  in  very  nearly  with  what 
you  have  suggested;  and  my  experience  leaves  no  doubt  Qn  my 
mind  that  the  object  may  l)e  attained,  by  employing  either  my 
machine,  or  some  better  one  producing  a  similar  effect. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  strong  reason  why  an  apparatus  of  this  sort 
may  be  more  effectual  in  a  colliery  than  any  general  system  of  ven* 
dilation  by  shafts,  drifts,  and  currents  of  air. 

A  peculiar  gas  such  as  produces  th^  destructive  effects  we  bear  pf 
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is,  I  should  suppose^  very  probably  generated  at  some  one  or  mor^ 
places  in  the  mine.  If  this  is  the  case,  what  do  currents  of  «iir 
passing  down  one  shaft  artd  diverted  by  drifts  and  tiap-rdoom  till 
they  find  an  exit  at  another,  do  more  than  this ;  that  they  mix  with 
the  gas,  and  carry  it  with  them  through  all  the  circuit,  dispersing 
it>  though, diluted  more  or  less,  over  a  con.*)iderable  space* 

On  the  other  hand^  a  powerful  exhausting  engine  H^y  b^  brouglit 
to  act  at  once  on  any  particuls^r  point;  and  by  a  system  of  pipes, 
laid  in  a  judicious  manner,  and  provided  with  orifio^s  which  might 
instantly  be  opened  at  one  place  and  cIose4  at  others,  the  gas  might 
be  pumped  out  from  Its  source  without  mixing  with  the  air  of  the* 
mine,  while  the  influx  down  the  siiafts  would  serve  to  keep  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  mine  in  such  a  state  as  would  ensure 
safety. 

The  extent  of  exhausting  power  to  effect  this  would  be  a  matter 
of  no  difHcult  calculation  for  any  cure,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
other  good  means  of  obtaining  it  might  be  devised,  as  well  as  those 
I  liave  practised.  1  sh-^li  only  say  in  their  recommendation,  that 
they  are  simple,  not  expensive,  not  liable  to  frequent  repair,  and 
having  but  little  friction^  may  be  worked  by  any  first  mover  without 
laying  such  a  burden  on  it  as  could  be  important  in  any  under- 
taking of  this  sort. 

I  have,  however,  no  partipular  reason  for  recommending  this  plan 
of  my  own:  the  object  for  which  it  was  invented  has  been  attained; 
its  use  is  free  for  any  persons  that  may  wish  to  try  it ;  and  I  need 
only  say,  that  I  shall  cheerfully  give  every  information  about  it,  and 
the  improvements  it  has  since  receivedfKo  those  who  may  desire  it; 
and  so,  I  am  convinced,  would  the  agents  of  the  Tavistock  canal^ 
where  it  is  still  in  daily  use.  « 

One  thing  is  clearly  shown  by  the  recent  event  at  the  Felling 
colliery,  situate  in  one  of  the  great  coal  districts  of  England,  which 
is,  that  all  the  means  they  are  at  present  acquainted  with  are 
inadequate  to  secure  them  from  danger.  This  colliery  is  described 
as  being  excellently  managed,  and  its  apparatus  and  construction 
upon  the  best  known  principles,  and  yet  with  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe before  them  which  happened  only  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
with  the  most  laudable  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  do 
all  that  could  be  thought  of,  another  dreadful  event  has  taken  place, 
carrying  misery  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  workmen,  and 
destroying  the  profit  due  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  owners. 

I  understood  that  when  my  paper  was  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
it  was  said  by  a  great  coal  owner  that  he  despaired  of  any  plan  of 
ventilating  collieries,  however  plausible,  because  none  bad  hithejrto 
succeeded.  In  the  «ame  manner,  1  was  told  by  a  friend,  whose 
experience  in  mining  is  as  great  as  that  of  most  men,  that  I  should 
find  it  irnpo&iible  to  ventilate  the  Tavistock  tunnel  with  less  than 
|hree  times  the  number  of  shafts  which  I  have  sUice  actually  em- 


ployed 
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he  failure  <»f  old  plans  seems  to  me  rather  a  reason  for  experi- 
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ment^  i^axk  as  argufinent  agaiost  k  |  £»)^  I  conoeive  It  must  now  b# 
^initted  that  there  is  no  iB€»de  known  in  the  collkries  of  prodticing 
pomplete  ventilation ;  if  tb^re  had,  I  take  it  for  gmnted  it  would 
hare  beep  employed  at  the  Petting'  works  after  the  ftrst  acckleiitj| 
^d  a  reeurrenee  of  the  calamity  would  have  been  avoided. 

I  have  pFactically  employed  in  the  mines  m  which  I  was  engi^edf 
alt  the  modes  of  ventilation  that  are  eomim>Bly  in  use,  and  in  many, 
or  peihaps  most  cure^  of  mines,  there  are  su^cient;  hvtt  tliey  ai<e 
often  attended  with  more  ^pense  in  the  end  than  the  one  I  hav^ 
proposed>  and  I  am  satisfied  will  never  be  found  so  eflective. 

The  principle  I  mean  to  insist  on  is  the  removal  of  the  noxious 
air  by  some  apparatus  proper  fpr  the  purpose,  eonneeted  with  pipesi 
which  are  tp  be  fixed  so  that  they  may  be  made  to  dcaw  from  emy 
part  or  parts  of  the  works,  as  occasion  may  re(][^uire.  How  the 
jNetiaustion  is  produ^d  Is  immaterial,  so  that  the  means  employed 
be  capal)te  of  a  powerftil  effect.  1  thought  of  employing  steam  to 
produce  a  vacuum,  and  in  a  receiver  which  should  titus  dmw  ait 
£pom  the  mine,  and  t  had  contrived  an  apparatus  for  doing  the  same 
thing-  by  a  stream  of  water  alternately  admitted  and  dischu^d  ftOQi 
p,  proper  vessel ;  but,  tliough  ekber  of  these  schemes- are  preetieablei 
there  are  good  rieasoos  for  preferring  the  maebkie  I  adopted^  ^a 
the  capacity  of  exhaustion  is  the  great  thing  to  attend  to,  I  shall 
jttst  mention,  that  I  conceive  it  easy  to  make  an  engine  of  this  sort, 
which  might  be  constructed  by- any  raining  carpenter  at  a  moderate 
expense,  and  that  might  be  worked  at  an  easy  rate,  capable  of 
pumping  out  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  hour. 

If  this  should  not  be  deettied  sufficient,  another  equal  in  efl^t 
inight  be  connected  to  the  same  pipes^  to  work  in  aid  of  the  other^ 
fsither  constantly  or  occasionally. 

A  very  iiiiportant  object  might  likewise  be 'obtained  by  Ais 
machine,  that  is,  that  it  could -l^fB  made  xo  ftimish  samples  of  the 
ait  of  the  mine  at  any  instant  on  the  $urihce,  and  delivered  by  a 
wry  simple  appara^s  into  proper  vessels  in  any  convenient  room  or 
place  where  wiey  might  be  imme^ately  ejcamined  by  proper  tests, 
and  thus  the  state  of  the  air  might  be  watched,  and  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  that  which  produces  danger  ascertaineth  and  due 
notice  could  be  given  when  there  w^  ca^se  for  alarm* 

A  daily  record  of*  the  changes  that  take  place  in  thi^  respect 
appears  so  desirable  a  thing  connected  with  a  plaaof  ventiibtion, 
that  I  should  deem  it  impqrtant  to  render  it  as  easy  as  tbis  would 
do,  and  which  the  proprietors  could  command  attention  to  by 
appointing  one  of  their  agents  to  make  the  proper  experiments^  and 
register  them  at  stated  periods. 

Numerous  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  ventihting  nfiiaes: 

-many  of  these  have  been  extremely  ftiwlous,  others  were  founded 

.  pn  an  iroper^ct  knowledge  of  the  gases  when  chemicAl  science  wa^ 

iW  It^  infkncy,  and  some  were  defective  for  want  of  the  necessary 

calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  effect  requisite  ta  be  produced. 

Inhere  nuETibers  liave  felled,  it  is  not  surpristng  that  mereprac- 

43igitized  by  VjQG 
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tical  men  sboald  reod?e  with  doubt  the  proposals  of  new  prajectf. 
I  Milm^  my  own  with  deferanee  to  those  who  have  the  mani^e- 
Sicat  of  eoUieries,  el  which  I  profess  to  know  Tery  little,  with  thi$ 
Yonark,  that  th«y  may  satisfy  themselves  of  its  use  where  it  has 
long  been  employed^  and  that  though  I  admit  that  the  vi^tion  of 
the  air  takes  place  in  these  mines  from  a  very  different  cause,  and 
in  a  dUTerent  manner,  yet  I  conceire  the  cases  are  soiBcienthr 
analogous  to  justify  a  trial  of  it^  vihert  something  is  so  muc& 
wanted.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  senrant, 

Bttaiford,  Emus,  Jan.  T,  1814.  •toHN  TaYW*. 


To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of.  this  machine,  w^ 
have  thought  it  r^^ubite  to  give  a  figure  of  it,  and  we  extract  the 
fcllowiog  description  of  it  from  Mr.  Taylor^s  paper,  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  tlie  Soei^^  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
foctures^  and  Commerce,  for  1810 : — 

^<  I  at  l9JBt  erected  the  machine,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a 
drawing ; 


which,  while  it  is  so  simple  in  construction,  and  requires  so 
^mall  an  expence  of  power,  is  so  complete  in  its  operation,  and 
its  parts  are  so  little  Kable  to  be  injured  by  wear,  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  im^ine,  nothing  more  can  be  desired  where  such  an  one  is 
applied.    T^is  engine  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Mr.  Pej^'^ 


gazoineter^  though  this  did  ftot  occur  to  mp  until  after  it  was  put  to 
work.  It  will  readily  be  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  draw^ 
jing,  where  the  shaft  of  the  mine  is  represented  ^t  A;  and  it  may 
here  be  observed^  that  the  machine  may  be  as  well  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  as  at  the  top^  and  that  in  either  case  it  is  proper 
to  fix  it  upon  a  floor,  which  may  prevent  the  return  of  the  foul  air 
into  the  mine,  after  being  discharged  from  the  exhauster:  this  floor 
may  be  furnished  with  a  trap-door,  to  be  opened  occasionally  for  the 
passage  of  bqckets  through  it. 

**  B,  the  air-pipe  from  the  miqe  passing  through  the  bottom  of 
the  fixed  vessel  or  cylinder,  C,  which  i&  formed  of  timber  an^ 
bound  with  iron  hoops ;  this  is  filled  with  water  nearly  to  the  top  o{ 
the  pipe,  B,  on  which  is  fixed  a  valve  opening  jipwards  at  D. 

**  Ej,  the  air  or  exhausting-cylinder  made  of  cast-iron,  open  at 
the  bottom  and  suspended  over  the  air«pipe,  immersed  some  way  in 
the  water.  It  is  furnished  with  a  wooden  top,  in  which  is  an 
Opening  fitted  with  a  valve  likewise  opening  ^jpwards  at  F. 

"  The  exhausting-cylinder  has  its  motion  up  and  down  given  to 
it  by  the  bob,  G,  connected  to  any  engine  by  the  horizontal  rod, 
H,  and  the  Weight  of  the  cylinder  is  balanced,  if  necessary,  by  the 
counterpoise,  1.. 

*'  The  action  is  obvious. — When  the  exhausting-cylinder  k 
raised,  a  vacuum  would  be  produced,  or  rather  the  water  would 
likewise  be  raised  in  it,  were  it  not  for  the  stream  of  air  from  the 
mine  rushing  through  the  pipe  and  valve,  D.  As  soon  as  the 
cylinder  begins  to  descend,  tbls  valve  closes,  and  prevents  the  retura 
of  the  air  which  is  discharged  through  the  valve,  F. 

"  The  quantity  of  air  exhausted  is  calculated,  of  course,  from  the 
area  of  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  length  of  the  stroke.     >. 

^  The  dimensions  which  I  have  found  sufficient  for  large  works 
are  as  follow : — 

*^  The  bore  of  the  exhausting  cylinder  two  feet. 

•*  The  length  six  feet,  so  as  to  aflbrd  a  stroke  of  four  feet.      ' 

^  The  pipes  which  conduct  the  air  to  such  an  engine  ought  not 
to  be  less  than  six-inch  bore. 

"  The  best  rate  of  working  is  from  two  to  three  strokes  a  minute; 
but  if  required  to  go  much  faster,  it  will  be  proper  to  adapt  a  capa- 
cious air-vessel  to  the  pipes  near  the  machine,  which  will  equalise 
the  current  pressing  through  them. 

'^  Such  an  engine  discharges  more  than  200  gallons  of  air  in  a 
minute ;  and  I  have  found  that  a  stream  of  water  supplied  by  an 
inch  and  a  half  bore  falling  twelve  feet,  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  regu- 
larly working. 

"  A  small  engine  to  pump  out  two  gallons  at  a  stroke,  which 
would  be  sufficient  in  many  cases,  could  be  worked  by  a  power 
equal  to  raising  a  very  few  pounds  weight,  as  the  vvhole  machine 
may  be  put  into  complete  equilibrium  before  it  begins  to  work,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  other  friction  to  overcome  that  of  the  air  pass- 
ing through  the  pipes/^ 
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Article  VIII. 

On  the  Eleciricity  of  Paper.     By  Mr.  Walsh. 
(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 
;  Not  knowing  that  the  electrical  properties  of  paper  have  hitherto 
been  noticed  in  the  high  degree  I  have  had  occasion  to  remaik 
themy  I  will  trouble  you  with  a  short  account  of  some  experiments 
I  have  lately  made  on  the  subject :  if  they  have  any  claim  to 
novelty,  it  may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  your  Journal 
to  be  acquainted  with  them^  before  the  season  favourabJe  to  the  dia*^ 
play  of  electrical  appearances  be  at  an  end. 

About  four  weeks  s^o,  having  i:ubbed  with  elastic  gum  a  piece  of 
foolscap  paper,  which  I  had  previously  held  to  the  lire  to  dry  some 
drawing  made  on  it,  I  observed  that  it  adhered  strongly  to  the 
quire  on  which  it  was  placed:  as  1  attributed  this  to  electricity,  I 
resolved  to  repeat  the  experiment  to  more  advantage  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  warmed  two  sheets  of  the  above-mentioned  kind  of  paper^ 
and  having  spread  them  out,  laid  them  one  on  another  on  a  wel) 
dried  woollen  table  cloth,  and  then  rubbed  the  uppermost  of  them  - 
for  a  few  seconds :  their  adherence  became  considerable ;  and  oik 
forcibly  parting  them,  a  loud  crackling  noise  was  heard;  in  the  dark 
this  noise  ^as  accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  of  light. 

Forty  sheets  well  dried  before  the  fire,  spread  out,  and  placed 
over  one  another,  were  next  electrified,  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
u{^ermost,  as  before :  their  adherence  to  each  other  was  then  such 
that  the  two  extreme  sheets  being  held  suspended  by  means  of  silk 
threads  the  intermediate  ones  did  not  slip  from  between  them :  the 
flashes  and  various  ramifications  of  light  emitted,  in  the  dark,  when 
these  sheets  were  separated  from  each  other,  presented  a  beautifij 
appearance;  and  when  they,  after  this  separation,  were  held  up 
suspended,  currents  of  luminous  fluid  an  inch  long  or  more  conti- 
nued visible  at  each  angle  of  the  paper  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  above  electrified  pile  served  as  a  most  powerful  base  for  an 
electrophorus,  and  by  its  means  sparks  two  inches  in  length  were 
obtained  from  a  metalh'c  plate,  made  of  two  sheets  of  tin^  each  of 
which  v^as  not  much  above  a  foot  square. 

Two  sheets  of  paper  were  coated,  each  on  one  side,  with  tin  f<Ml 
(gold  paper  will  answer  the  purpose  better),  and  a  dozen  uncoated 
sheets,  well  dried,  placed  between  them;  a  few  sparks  from  the 
electrophorus  were  discharged  on  the  uppermost  insulated  sheet  of 
the  paper  battery,  which  thus  became  sufficiently  charged  to  give  k 
smart  shock. 

If  the  sheets  interposed  between  the  coated  ones  had  previously 
been  electrified  by  rubbing,  a  long  succession  of  slight  shocks  was 
pbtained,  with  the  only  precaution,  after  each  discharge,  of  sepa- 


ratbg  the  upper  or  insulated  coated  sheet  from  the  under  ones^  and 
drawing  a  spark  from  it  before  it  was  put  back  in  its  place. 

These  experiments  will  succeed  best  when  the  bend  or  fold  in  the 
middle  of  each  sheet  will  have  been  made  to  disai^)ear  (which  may 
be  done  by  wetting  that  part  of  the  paper,  and  letting  it  dry  undhr 
some  weight,  or  by  ironing),  as  then  the  sheets  by  lying  vtkwe  flat 
on  one  another  will  better  exclude  the  air,  which  would  in  a  great 
degree  lessen  their  electrical  eneijgy. 

Tlie  Indian  rubber  employed  shonid  be  of  the  thich  kii!id,  and 
that  side  of  it  which  bears  the  mark  of  the  knife  be  broiigKt  in 
contact  with  the  paper.     This  gum  is  in  itself  lightly  electrie&I. 

Drawings  made  on  paper  with  lead  pencil  will,  like  those  formed 
on  glass  with  tin  foil,  become  luminous  when  an  electrical  dischafgie 
]>asses  through  them  r  the  whole  surface  of  the  Mack  lead  coating 
will  sometimes  appear  a  mass  of  light. 

I  am,  Sir^  your  obedient  hundb^le  Servimf,  .^ 

PHI1.1P  WAtSfl. 
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On  the  Antiimar  Tide.    Tij  John  Campbdl,  of  Carbrook,  Esq. 

{Continutd  frfn  p.  151.) 

'  TfliS  theory,  it  wiil  be  observed,  rests  on  the  supposition,  that, 
at  the  emjundiwi  the  moon  is  acted  on  by  the  differen^ce  between 
the  fioTces  of  the  sun  an^  earth;  and  thwt  i  she  is  at  the  opposiiwi 
alfected  by  the  mm  of  these  forces^  The  other  theory^  sinidbr  to 
the  tlieory  of  the  tides,  agrees  in  supposing  the  moon  ak  the  coi!ih 
junctiony  to  b^  afieeted  only  by  the  difference  between  the  forces 
<rff  the  sun  and  the  earth,  but  at  the  opposition,  instead  ot  aseribii^ 
the  increasing  curvature  to  the  increase  of  gravity  produced  by  the 
joint  aciiQn  of  the  two  forees,  it  ascribes  it  to  a  duninution  of  gra- 
vity produced  by  their  difierence.*  These  theories  cannot  be  both 
Irue^  for  they  are  contradictory  to  each  other;  but  it  will  not  re- 

•  M.  Laplace  states  this  very  broadly.  **'  Aiost,  de  tovtet  1r«  actioti*  da  soldi 
surla  lime,  daiisle  eoursdasSi  revolution  synodique^  il  resulte  ao  force  moyeDne^ 
dirig^suiTant  le  rayon  vecteor  luoaire^  qui  diminne  la  pe^anteiir  de  ce  satellite." 
Si^t.  p.  228.  How  this  acute  philosopher  shovU  adopt  an  opinion*,  that  io  any 
situation,  coincident  altracttoos  should  act  as  opposite  attraciioB«»  and  in  atny 
degree  destroy  one  another,,  woidd  be  incooeeivable,  were  it  not  renembered^ 
that  bis  mind  was  directed  to  an.  analysis  of  intricacy  sntfi'cient  to  absorb  all  bis 
attention.  One  would. equally  wonder,  tiiat  the  principle?  of  pressure,  or  re* 
listed  attraction,  did  not  occar  to  him  as  a  certain  and  necessary  cause  of  an  ati(i« 
lunar  tide,  were  he  not  persoadjed  of  the  truth  of  that  philosopfatr*s  own  renark  on 
JD^AlemiMrt's  discovery  of  tbe  resolution  of  the  laws  of  motion  into  that  fi^T 
eqiiilibFiMm.  *^  Que  les  ide^s  le  plus  simplos  sont  presq^e  tovjours  celies  <|ui 
s^'oiirrent  tesdenifdr^B  a  resprithumatn/* 
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^uire  labmous  investigadoa  to  det^mioe  which  is  endtUd  to  pre^ 
fcreoce. 

Hie  gen^l  laws  of  gravitation  need  not  be  explained  here.  1% 
4eeiDt  to  admit  of  no  controversy,  that  coincident  attractions,  (at* 
Imolions  on  the  same  side  and  in  the  same  direction)  however 
multiplied  and  varied  as  to  motion  or  rest,  do  act  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  sum  or  aggregate  of  their  attractions.  *  For,  it  is  the  general 
bw  of  gravity,  that  every  particle  of  matter  gravitates  towardb  every 
other  particle  of  matter ;  that  it  is  obstructed  by  no  intervening 
body,  or  obstacle,  and  admits  of  no  variation  in  the  same  matter^ 
but  from  its  different  distances  only,  from  that  to  which  it  gravi** 
tates.  This  general  law,  obviously  determines  the  point  where  tho 
bodies  ate  at  rest ;  for  if  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  do  act  ujpon  a  third 
body,  C,  without  any  •  variation,  in  consequence  of  their  relative 
attraetions  to  each  other,  they  miist  act  on  C  with  with  the  sum  or 
Qggre^4ie  of  their  attmctions,  that  is,  inversely,  by  their  respective 
quantities  of  matter  multiplkd  by  the  squares  of  their  respective 
distanees.  But  it  also  determines  the  point  where  the  bodies  are  ia 
motion :  for,  supposing  them  approachipg  or  receding  from  each 
other)  if  any  point  in  their  path  be  taken,  it  is  the  same  thlog  as  to 
the  bodies  at  that  point,  as  if  they  were  at  rest,  and  the  law  will 
be  there  found  to  apply ;  but  if  tliis  will  hold,  where  any  point 
sower  is  taken,  it  must  hold  in  every  point,  and  therefore  the 
law,  that  bodies  on  the  same  side  and  in  the  same  direction,  act 
with  the  sum  of  their  attractions,  applies  equally  to  bodies  in  mo^ 
lion  as  to  bodies  at  rest.  Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  sun, 
the  earth,  and  the  moon.  Let  the  earth,  and  the  moon,  at  the 
period  of  opposition,  be  supposed  mutually  to  attract  each  other^ 
but  the  sun's  attraction  to  affect  the  earth  only,  if  the  earth  remain 
stationary,  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  earth  and  moon  will  not 
be  afiected  by  the  superadded  attraction  of  the  sun  on  the  earths 
If  the  earth  in  these  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  iall  to  the 
sun,  then  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  moon  will  decrease  aa 
the  squares  of  their  distance  shall  increase ;  but  if  the  moon  be 
also  projected  in  the  same  direction,  and  accelerated  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  earth,  their  mutual  attractions  will  remain  un- 
altered. For,  the  gravitation  of  the  different  particles  of  matter 
to  each  other  is  independent  of  their  relations  to  any  other  par* 
tides,  and  remains  the  same  in  all  cases,  except  In  as  far  as  affected 
by  difference  of  distance.  "  Gravity,'*  as  formerly  stated,  "  ia 
obstructed  in  its  action  by  no  intervening  bodVf  or  obstacle,  and 
admits  of  no  kind  of  variation'  in  the  same  matter,  but  from  its 
different  distances  only  frpm'  that  to  which  it  gravitates/'  To 
illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  gravities  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
earth,  at  arbitrary  values.  Let  the  gravitatioi^  of  the  moon  to* 
wards  the  earth,  be  indicated  by  the  number  400 ;  that  of  ^f 
earth  towards  the  moon  by  10,  and  let  the  force  of  the  sttn<i* 
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ftction  be  indicated  by  10^000^  and  be  confined  to  the  earth ;  then 
the  moon  would  still  be  affected  by  the  same  force,  400;  the  earth 
by  the  sun*s  force,  10,000,  and  the  moon's  force,  10;  and  being 
supposed  at  the  period  of  opposition,  the  effect  on  the  earth  would 
be  10,000  —  10  =  9990.  Let  the  sun's  attraction,  still  taken  itt 
10,0p0,  be  now  extended  to  the  moon,  all  the  bodies  remaining 
fixed ;  then,  while  the  earth  continues  to  be  affected  with  tlie  same 
forces  as  before,  that  is,  the  difference  of  the  attracting  forces,  the 
moon  will  be  affected  by  the  sum  of  these,  or  10,000  +  400^ 
10,400,  and  these  forces  will  not  be  affected  by  any  changes  in- 
duced oil  these  bodies,  a?  long  as  they  continue  in  the  same  direo-J 
tion,  other  than  that  produced  by  difference  of  distance.  Let  tbcf 
earth  and  moon  revolve '  round  the  sun,  with  a  projectile  ibrce, 
respectively,  such  as  shall  exactly  balance  their  gravitating  forces  ? 
they  will  then  describe  circular  orbits,  and  being  each  of  thent^ 
thereby  kept  at  their  original  distance  from  the  sun  and  each  other,* 
their  mutual  gravities  will  remain  unaltered.  But  if  thfe  would 
really  be  the  case  in  these  circumstances,  then  there  cati  be  no* 
truth  in  the  position,  **  that,  wherever  the  action  of  the  sun  woul^ 
Increase  their  distance,  if  they  were  allowed  to  fall  towards  the  sun, 
there  the  sun's  action,  by  endeavouring  to  separate  them,  diminishes^ 
their  gravity  to  each  other/'  And  the  theory  founded  on  such  a* 
position  must  be  erroneous  also.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  additional 
movement  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth  cannot  affect" 
tlie  question ;  because  if  the  sun's  action  would  not  diminish  the 
gravity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  were  they  moving  in  concentric 
circles  ^'ound  the  sun  (in  which  case  the  earth  would,  if  allowed  ta 

^  fall  fredy,  be  separated  from  the  moon,  with  an  accelerating  velo- 
city,) there  can  be  no  law,  wliich  gives  the  tendency  to  such  sepa- 
ration, the  effects  of  ac/wa/ separation.  It  must  hold  good  in  every 
case,  or  in  none.  It  may  be  safely  held,  therefore,  that  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  moon's  orbit  is  like  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  of 
the  other  satellites  and  planets,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  combination- 
of  forces  and  velocities,  which  increase  and  diminbh  in  different 
ratios. 

These  objections  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Ne^-tonian  theory) 
i^  founded  is  equally  strong,  whether  the  application  be  made  to 
the  moon's  orbit,  or  the 'swelling  of  the  waters  on  the  earth ;  per-J 
haps  therefore  enough  has  been  stated  to  warrant  the  rejection  of 
the  principle  altogether;  but  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  great 
/abrie,  it  deserves  more  than  ordinary  consideration.  ' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  considerable  obscurity  hangs  over  the 
principle  itself.  It  is  a  plain  and  now  an  acknowledged  law,  thaf 
gravity  decreases  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  It  would 
be  also  easily  und^tood,  were  we  informed,  that  of  two  bodies 

.felJing  from  unequal  distances  towards  thp  sun,  the  one  nearest  and 
most  attracted  would  leave  behind  it  the  one  least  attracted ;  and 
that  the  action  of  gravity  between  these  two  bodies  would  be 
dijgaipished  by  this  separation  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  thti]P 
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fiicreasing  dHitance ;  for  all  this  follows^  of  necessity,  from  the 
general  kw.  '  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  effect  inferred  by 
M.  M^Laurin,  in  the  passage  first  above  quoted.  Indeed  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  such  a  position  could  have  been  of  no  use .  to  his  theory 
of  the  moon's  orbit  and  the  antilunar  tide.  For  these  principles 
depend  for  their  effects  on  absolute  separation  and  increased  dist- 
ance. What  then  is  the  Newtonian  principle }  It  can  be  nothing 
short  of  this,  That  an  endeavour  or  tendency  to  separate  two  bodies^ 
is  equal  to  an  actual  separatum^  and  equally  diminbhfKs  their  mutual 
gravities.  Therefore,  that  an  endeavour  to  separate  the  earth  and 
moon,  or  the  inferior  surface  of  the  earth,  from  the  ineumbent 
waters,  will  diminish  the  gravity  of  the  moon  and  of  the  waters. 
The  expression  "  endeavour  to  separate"  is  certainly  a  vague  one. 
Supposing  that  the  sun  may  be  considered  as  endeavouring  to  draw 
the  earth  towards  him,  and  that  his  endeavdur^  with  respect  to  the 
earth  and  moon  in  certaip  situations  toay  not  be  equally  vigorous^ 
it  is  clear  that  the  separation  is  not  his  object.  *  It  would  only  be  a 
consequence  of  his  action  being  unequally  applied,  and  would  at 
best  be  an  insignificant  conaequenee*  But  whatever  the  sun*s  en- 
deavours might  do,  if  they  were  successful,  certainly  they  can 
effect  nothing  when  they  are  unsuccessful.  The  endeavour  to  draw 
Berth  the  earth  and  the  moon  ^oward^' him  is  completely  counter-* 
icted  by  the  centrifugal  force ;  arid  therefore  as  the  main  circum- 
stance, of  wliioh  the  separation  would  be  merely  a  consequent^ 
does  not  ]iappen^  it  is  certain  the  consequent  cannot  happen. 
There  being  no  separation,  the  endeavour  to  separate  can  produce 
no  eflfect.  * 

It  will  be  said  indeed  that  the  earth  and  moon  do  actually  fall 
td  each  other  and  to  the  sun,  because  they  fell  from  the  tangent* 
of  their  curves.  This  however  is  a  fallacy.  If  one  of  these 
bodies-fell  from  the  tangent,  and  the  other  did  not,  then,  as  there 
would  be  an  actual  separation,  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  gra- 
vity, though  not  such  a  diminution  as  would  support  the  disputed 
theory.  But  as  the  two  sides  of  the  earth  and  the  moon  do  all  fall 
from  the  tangents  of  their  orbits ;  and  do  not,  in  fact,  fall  away 
from  each  other,  their  relative  situations  and  *  gravities  remain  un- 
altered. But  there  is  another  fact  in  the  relative  situation  of  these 
bodies,  equally  conclusive  against  such  effects  being  produced,  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  earth  falling  from  the  tangent  of  its  orbit. 
The  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  so  small,  that  it  is  always 
concave  to  the  sun :  when  the  mooti  is  in  opposition  therefore,  the 
earth  is  falling  from^her,  and  not  towards  her ;  it  being  impossible 
for  a  body  to  move  in  opposite  directions  at  one  and  the  pame  time, 
and  the  earth  at  that  time,  as  at  all  times,  fatling  from  a  tangent 
towards  the  sun.  •  We  come  then,  to  this  gccrcral  result,  that 
even  were  the  earth  and  moon  to  fall  freely  to  the  sun,  no  other 
effect  would  be  produced  on  their  gravities,  than  that  produced  by 
the  general  hiw,  which  diminishes  their  gravities  inversely  as  the 
square  of  their  increasing  dbtances  5  and  that  as  these  bodies  do 


net  fall  Aedy  to  the  sun,  their  respective  gmvities  «rej[)ot  afifected 
by  mf  tenaency  to  separation*  Holding  it  then  proved,  that  th# 
leiiptiiia}  figure  cf  the  moon's  orhit  is  not  produced  by  the  endear 
vours  of  the  (un^  alternately* to  unite  and  divorce  the  moon  from 
the  earth;  and  in  like  manner^  that  the  antilunar  tide  is  not  pro* 
duced  by  the  endeavour  of  the  auo  to  draw  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
away  from  the  waters  which  repose  on  it^  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
^exposition  of  that  cause  which  it  is  appnchended  does  [n:oduce  tbe 
inferior  or  antilunar  tide. 

Mr»  M^I^urio  has  son>ewhere  considered  the  earth  as  composed 
of  eoneentric  coats  or  layers*  Let^  us  adopt  this  idea.  By  the 
inbon^s  attraction,  the  particles  of  the  hemisphere  nearest  to  her» 
are  drawn  frmn  the  centre,  while  the  particles  or  layers  of  the  in«» 
ferior  hemisphere  are  drawn  towards,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the 
centre.  If  the  superior  hemisphere  could  yield  to  this  J^rce,  find 
fall  towards  the  moon>  the  other  no  doubt  would  follow  it.  But^ 
as  the  case  stands,  as  the  superior  hemisphere  does  not  fait  awayi 
the  inferior  hemisphere  is  resisted  thereby,  and  the  effects  of  the 
moon's  attraction  is  to  draw  the  concentric  coats  en:  lay<a^  tbgetheri 
Instead  of  separating  them  it  unites  them  more  closely. 
.  jiitraciiwi  resisted  is  equivalent  to  pressure*  The  phenomenoii 
of  water  rising  in  a  common  pump,  will  afford  a  good  illustration 
of  this  important  faet.  The  effect  ef  working  the  piston  is  the 
removal,  from  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  of  the  superin* 
cumbedt  ,weigbt,  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  waters  in 
the  other  parts;  remaining  subject  to  that  pressure,  and  being  pne-^ 
vented  by  the  resistance  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  from  moving 
]n  the  direction  of  the  attracting  impulse,  move  towards  that 
quarter  from  which  the  pressure  is  removed.  They  continue  to 
accumulate  on  that  spot  till  a  column  is  formed  which  balancca 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  They  rise  into  the  pump.  But 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosf^ere  i»  nothing  more  than  the  at^action 
or  gravitation  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  centre  of  the  eartbi 
and  the  measure  of  the  attraction  is  the  measure  of  the  pressure* 
We  thus  find  a  general  law  governing  a  vast  variety  of  the  operas 
tions  of  nature.  We  find  that  as  in  the  case  of  direct  attraction^ 
(that  is  where  the  movement  of  the  attracted  body  towards  the 
body  attracting  is  not  resisted)  the  body  most  attracted  leaves  the 
body  least  attracted;  so,  when  attraction^  or  rather  the  motion  of 
ike  body  attracted^  is  resisted^  the  reverse  takes  place;  the  loSg 
least  attracted  leaves  the  body  most  attracted^  but  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Every  ascent  perpendicular  from  the  centre  ought,  I 
am  persuaded,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  this  law.  To  it 
appears  to  be  owing  the  upright  growth  of  vegetables,  and  to  it  K 
would  ascribe  the  swelling  of  the  antilunar  tide. 

The  earth  being  supposed  to  have  assumed  that  form  which  re^ 
suits  from  central  attraction,  and  centrifugal  force  proiduced  by 
rotation,  the  moon's  attraction  may  be  considered,  as  NeWton  bs» 
considered  it,  to  be  an  additional  force  acting  in  parallel  Unes« 
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Suppose  farther^  that  the  earth  were  a  hollow  globe^  *  having  a 
shallow  coveriBg  of  water  on  the  interior  and  concave  surface,  a3 
well  a$  OR  the  exterior  and  convex  surface ',  and  that  the  attractions 
on  tfie  iDterior  and  exterior  waters  on  each  side  were  equal.    Then^ 
as  to  the  hemisphere  nearest  the  moon,  the  waters  on  the  interior 
and  extet-ior^id^s^  being  afiected  by  equal  forces^  would  ex)iibit 
opposite  effects.    The  exterior  water  being  more  attracted  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  quadratures,  and  being  allowed  to  fall  towards 
the  attracting  body,  would  be  most  drawn  from  the  surface,  and 
virouid  zaise  a  tide  at*  the  equator,  while  the  interior  waters,  being 
mpst  utiracted  at  the  equator ,  but  being  resisted  by  the  bed  of  eartA 
on  which  they  rested,  would  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  pressuri^ 
«dd  wottM  flow  towards  the  quadratures,  where  the  attr9{Cti(m  or 
the  pressure  would  be  leiist.    In  like  manner,  as  to  the  inferior  or 
ottiiltmar  hemisphere,  the  quadratures  being  nearer  the  mopn  than 
the  equator,  and  the  water  on  the  interior  side  being  most  attracted 
at  the  quadratures,  and  allowed  to  fall  towards  the  moon,  would  ia 
that  place  be  mast  drawnfrom  the  surface^  and  rise  into  polar  tides : 
whereas,  the  waters  on  the  exterior  sutfacej  bein^  resisted  by  that 
soflriace,  would  flowyrojwthe  quadratures,  where  the  pressure  would 
be  greatest,  and  accumulate  at  the  equator,  where  the  pressure 
would  be  least.    The  two  exterior  tides  would  rise  near  the  equa* 
tor,  and  the  two  interior  tides  would  rise  near  the  poles.    Abstract 
now,  the  supposed  circumstance  of  a  hollow  globe,  and  contem* 
plate  the  earth  as  it  is,  a  solid  spheroid: — the  same  laws  and  the 
same  phenomena  remain.    The  lunar  tide  rises  because  it  is  more 
drawn ^om  the  earth  at  the  equator  t^an  at  the  quadratures ;  and 
the  antilunar  tide  rL«:es,  because  it  is  less  drawn  towards  the  earth 
at  the  equator  than  at  the  quadratures.    In  the  one  case  it  is  direct 
aitractioTif  or  attraction  unresisted :  in  the  other  it  is  attraction  re- 
sisted, or  pressure.    This  theory  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
common  example  drawn  from  the  principles  of  equilibrium.     Sup* 
pose  two  columns  of  water,  one  at  the  equator,  and  the  other  at 
the  quadrature,  but  connected  so  as  the  water  might  flow  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  they  Would,  if  equally  attracted,  stand  at  ^qud 
heights.    If  a  weight  be  applied  to  the  column  of  water  at  the 
quadrature,  and  rvot  to  that  at  the  equator ;  or  if  the  pressure  of  thd 
atmosphere  be  withdrawn  from  the  column  at  the  equator,  and  not 
withdrawn  at  the  quadrature,  it  is  evident  from  these  principles 
already  noticed,  which  govern  the  rise  of  water  in  the  common 
pump,  that  the  water  would  accumulate  in  tKe  column  exposed  to 
the  Uast  pressure,  till  the  accumulated  water  in  the  one  column 
balanced  the  water  and  additional  weighty  or  pressure,  in  the  other. 

•  See  plale  XVI,  figvre  16,  at  pa^e  48,  where  A  represents  the  sopposed  shcU 
or  cruit  of  Uie  earth  i  B,  the  interior  surface  of  the  interior  waters  as  unaffected 
bjf  any  attraction ;  C,  the  interior  surface  of  the  exterior  water  in  the  same  state ; 
D,  the  interior  surface  of  the  interior  waters  as  affected  by  ahraction ;  £,  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  cxlmor  i^atcrs  «8  affected  by  attracfion ;  F,  f^,  F,  paraUel 
lines  oi  atifaciion.  r^  i 

•  Vol.  lir.  N^  III.  0  Dp  ized  by  (^oogle 


But  the  ocean  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  such  columns,  and  therefore  the  waters  must  accumulate  by 
a  progressive  swell,  from  the  quadratures  to  the  equator,  to  balance 
the  progressive  increase  of  pressure  from  the  equator  to  the  qua- 
dratures.* 

Tliis  theory  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  simplicity,  the 
oflspring  of  unnerring  wisdom  and  almighty  power,  is  in  general 
the  companion  of  truth.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  cause  to  which 
the  eiFect  is  attributed  does  exist,  and  that  it'  must  produce  such  an 
efltct.  If  then  the  effect  is  equal  to  the  phenomena  of  the  anti- 
'luttar  tide,  it  must  be  the  true  and  the  only  efficient  cause ;  for 
•atiother  equal  cause  would  produce  a>edundant  effect. 

*  Oil  the  principles  above  explained,  the  lunar  and  antOunar  tides 
would  coincide  in  all  their  appearances,  and  be  of  equal  magnitude 
Were  their  distances  from  the  moon  equal.  Their  difference,  there- 
fore, must  be  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  their 
niean  distances  from  the  moon,  and  no  more.  The  antilunar  tide 
is  produced  by  a  force  weaker  than  that  which  produces  the  lunar 
tide,  as  1  is  to  30,  or  thereabouts.  If  the  medium  Junar  tide 
therefore  be  10  feet,  the  antilunar  tide  on  these  principles  will  b« 
^  feet  S  inches. 


Article  X. 

On  ike  Limits  of  perpettml  Snow  in  the  North.    By  Leopold  Von 
Buch,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin.f 

For  the  first  and  only  information  which  we  possess  respecting 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  north,  we  are  indebted  to  that 
eminent  and  able  philosopher,  Mr.  Esmark  of  Kongsberg.  It  was 
made  known  in  1803,  in  the  Danish  newspapers,  and  in  a  later 
period  in  the  Northern  Archives  for  Natural  History.  (Nbrdischen 
Archw  fur  Naturkunde^)  by  Professor  Pfaff.  Mr.  Lsmark  in- 
forms us  in  that  notice,  that  on  the  north  and  north-east  declivities 
of  Norway,  he  had'  observed  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  at  the 
height  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  on  the  south 
and  west  declivities  of  the  same  country,  its  height  was  no  less 
than  7^^  f'S^t.  This  demonstrates  that  even  in  high  latitudes 
this  limit  is  still  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
But  the  question  in  some  measure  still  remains ;  What  degree  of 
latitude  in  Norway  corresponds  with  this  determination?  For  the 
land  stretches  from  the  58th  to  the  7 1st  degree  of  latitude.    Neither 

*  This  illnstration  is  commonly  applied  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  and  correctly 
too,  because  the  Newtonian  theory  is  equally  founded  on  the  difference  in  gravity 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  waters.  The  error  Hes  in  tb*s,  that  it  ascribes 
that  difference  to  a  greater  diminution  of  gravity,  Whereas  it  truly  arises  from  a 
smaller  addition. 

f  Translated  from  Gilbert^s  Annalen  der  Pbysik,  for  18l2,  vol.  xli.  p.  K 
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is  the  estimation  itself  so  precise  as  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  snow-line.  It  is  not  possible  for  tlii»  line  to  vary  so  ranch 
upon  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  same  mountain.  In  narrow 
and  precipitous  tracts,  the  snow  lies  deeper  than  in  other  places. 
On  such  places  the  atmosphere  is  kept  colder,  and  the  approach  of 
: warmer  air  is  resisted  :  this  is  the  reason  why  snow  lies  in  the 
schneegnibeny  {mow-holes)  of  the  Riesengebirge,  at  a  height  of 
only  3700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  y  though  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation  be  2000  feet  higher  than  the  most  elevated 
summit  of  these  mountains.  For  the  same  reason,  masses  of  un- 
thawed  ice  occur  in  the  mountains  of  Jur,  at  the  height  of  only 
3,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  line  of  perpetual  congelation  is  a  crooked  plane,  which  we 
^conceive  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  snow,  situated  ^t  a  greater 
elevation  than  this  line,  never  melts.  But  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  declivities  of  mountains.  We .  seek  for  it  on  these 
declivities,  because  we  do  not  know  its  real  elevation  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  because  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  calculate  it.  The 
sun  and  the  shade  have  a  much  smaller  effect  upon  this  line  than  ^ 
upon  the  medium  temperature  of  places.  It  is  the  business  of 
naturalbts  to  determine  the  form  of  mountains,  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  other  causes  which  may  make  the  snow  in  one ,  place 
lie  deeper  than  usual ;  while  in  other  places,  summits  far  above 
the  usual  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  are  laid  bare  in  summer; 
and  by  an  elimination  of  &ct3,  to  separate  the  general  .causes 
from  those  that  are  merely  local.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall 
obtain  a  height  for  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  in  the  Nor- 
wegian latitude,  not  varying  from  itself  several  thousand  feet,  ac- 
cording as  we  take  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  the  mountains. 

Ais  Mr.  Elsmark  has  not  fully  solved  the  problem  respecting  the 
northern  snoA^-line,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  the  Aca- 
demy,* what  I  have  been  able  to  collect  respecting  it.  For  an 
answer  to  this  question,  were  it  complete,  promises  a  higher  result 
-than  the  mere  solution  of  an  important  physical  problem.  If  the 
-  curve  or  the  snow-line  over  the  earth's  surface  could  be  constructed 
from  accurate  rules,  its  height  would  probably  indicate  the  tem- 
perature of  all  the  places  over  which  it  passes,  and  thus  make  us 
acquainted  withnhe  law  of  the  change  of  temperature,  hitherto  so 
little  known. 

It  appears,  at  first  sight  indeed,  that  this  law  may  be  determined 
with  great  facility,  by  ascertaining  the  mean  temperature  of  places 
by  means  of  the  thermometer.  But  that  the  application  of  the 
data  furnished  us  by  the  thermometer,  is  attended  with  very  great 
difficulty,  is  obvious  from  this  striking  but  unfortunately  true  ob- 
servation, that  there  are  not  above  three,  or  at  most  four  places  ou 
the  earth's  surface,  with  the  mean  temperature  of  vwhielx  we  aie 
accurately  acquainted. 

•  This  disiertatioD  wai  read  before  the  Berl'm  Academy,  In  ^    -^q 
o2  *^* 


I. 

No  part  of  the  great  northern  peninsala  presents  itself  to  obser- 
ration  above  the  snow-line.  Among  the  many  small  monntatiift 
idiich  run  through  Sweden,  there  are  very  few  upon  which  snow 
Hes  in  summer,  and  these  must  be  sought  for  beyond  the  polar 
circle.  So  that  eternal  snow  is  as  little  known  in  Swedeni  as  in 
France  or  Germany.  In  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  snow 
taountains  appear  even  in  the  lower  latitudes,  for  Nbrway  consists 
of  a  range  of  moudftains,  extending  from  one  extremity  of  it  4o 
tbe  other.    This  range  in  point  of  height  is  inferior  to  few,  atid  in 

rhnt  of  extent  to  none,  of  the  European  ranges  of  mountains* 
not  only  extends  without  interniption  for  four  degrees  of  lati- 
tune,  from  88°  to  62^ ;  but  during  the  whole  of  this  length  it  ex- 
tends to  a  breadth  which  ibr  surpasses  that  of  the  Alps.  And 
Dirhat  shows  that  the  Norwegian  mountains  are  among  the  highest 
in  Euix>pe,  lis  this ;  if  we  follow  any  of  its  valleys  up  to  the  top  of 
lixt  mountan^s,  we  come  to  a  kind  of  plain,  at  the  height  of  about 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extending  in  breadth  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  German  miles.  The  boors,  who  come  up  yettrljr 
with  Worses  and  cattle  in  great  caravans  from  Hardanger  on  tke 
west  coast,  over  the  nwcmtains  to  Kongsbefg',  are  obliged  to  tqfietid 
the  night  i^  the  desert  on  the  top  of  nie  moalntain»«  Hence  k  ia 
obvious,  that  to  travel  over  the  mountains  in  cftte  day  exeeeds  tbeir 
eHbrts.  Where,  either  m  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  aire  there  moon- 
tain  tops  so  broad,  that  we  cannot  traverse  them  in  t,  few  houri, 
and  descend  again  into  the  valleys  ?  The  Nbtnve^ans  very  expre^^ 
sivelycall  tSie  great  chain  whic^h  divides  tlieir  countiy,  the  Lmg-' 
JteUky  or  the  Storfietit^  that  is  to  BAjy  the  l&ngy  at  the^  greiU 
motmiamvham;  for  all  other  thountains,  even  those  in  Norway, 
disappear  before  it.  As  t^ie  dilFerent  parts  of  the  Alps  at«  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  countries  and  valleys  over  whidi  they 
pass,  in  like  manner  the  Norwegians  give  to  the  different  parts  o( 
ihtirjielde  the  names  of  tiie  pHaces  sit'natedon  the  dedtvity  of  the 
mountains.  The  Bygleffeledt^  H^demgef^tiek,  KUtfjddty  Sogw- 
Jjeldty  are  known  to  every  Norwegian.  As  to  «be  Sevifiehr^e, 
(Ibe  SeveUergefjf  we  demand  information  concerning  k  in  vain; 
for  the  Norwegian  geographers  justly  consider  it  as  morehonourabte 
to  follow  the  natives  of  the  country  in  naming  these  toodiitains, 
than  to  seek  in  Pliny  for  a  name  for  a  mountain  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  sailors  of  Christiana,  Bergen,  and  Dh^nthrim,  and  cer- 
tainly equally  unknown  to  the  Romans ! 

Of  tJte  passes  over  these  mountains  none  is  better  kiKWWi  than 
the  pass  of  Pillefieldty  in  the  61st  degree  of  latittide ;  for  scarcely 
any  other  is  lower,  narrower,  or  more  easy  to  traverse ;  and  souroely 
any  other  is  richer  and  more  diversified  in  stribing  tad  sfuUittie 
views.  When  in  our  road  from  Ckristiana  we  enter  into  t4ie  ^reat 
valley  of  Walders^  which  is  situated  on  the  east  ;side  of  Rlle- 
fieldt,  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  in  Ckamouni,  or  in  /foi/tV  and 
when  from  the  heights  of  PlUefieldt  we  survey  tbe  Western  ocean,. 
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^e  renew  the  impression  of  the  striking  scenery  in  the  straits  of 
Dazio  and  Giormco.  The  number,  the  grandeur,  and  the  height 
of  the  waterfalls;  the  dark  road  over  the  abyss;  the  bridges 
shaking  like  reeds;  the  rocks,  the  noise  of  the  wild  tumbling 
streams ;  altogether  constitute  so  striking  and  wonderful  a  lana- 
scape,  that  Switzerland  herself  can  exhibit  few  to  be  comi)are4 
with  it. 

But  as  it  happens  in  Switzerland,  so  also  here,  vegetation  and 
living  beings  gradually  disappear  as  we  proceed  up  the  pass.  In 
the  valley  of  Haider s^  to  judge  from  the  extensive  woods  of  fine 
and  tall  spruce  and  Scotch  firs,  with  which  it  is  covered,,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  climate  prejudicial  to  their  growth.  But  in  the  pasi^ 
at  the  top  of  Fillefieldt,  we  perceive  only  a  few  bushes  of  birch 
scattered  here  and  there.  On  the  sides  of  the  pass  even  these  dis- 
appear, and  passing  through  moss  and  coarse  grass^  we  reach  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  spruce  fir  {pinus  ahies)  goes  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  valley  of  Haiders^  before  it  disappears.  Both  sides  of  the  road 
between  the  churches  of  Etnedal  and  Ourdakl  are  covered  with 
spruce  fir  bushes,  though  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
amounts  to  2876  feet.  These,  indeed,  are  no  longer  the  spruce 
firs  of  the  valley.  Small,  low  bushes,  have  already  acquired  i| 
great  age.  The  little  extent  of  their  branches  shows  us,  that  at 
this  height  they  have  far  exceeded  the  linfe  which  climate  has 
assigned  for  their  vigorous  growth.  At  a  small  elevation  above  this 
height  they  disappear  altogether. 

That  spruce  and  Scotch  firs  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  country  of 
Vangt  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Litde  Miosen,  a  deep  lake  not  far 
from  the  valley  of  Walders  towards  Fillefieldt^  is  a  local  pheno* 
menon  peculiar  to  that  part  of  Norway,  and  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  distribution  of  plants  in  Norway.  But  neither  the  climate 
nor  the  soil  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  Vang^ 
and  the  small  lake,  lie  only  147^  £nglbh  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  scarcely  400  feet  above  the  lake  of  Walders.  The  fine 
corn-fields  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  of  Vang  demon- 
strate, that  it  is  not  the  cold  which  has  banished  the  spruce  and 
Scotch  firs  from  these  mountains.  As  they  grow  at  OurdaM  at  a 
,  height  of  29S4  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  so  might 
they  grow  likewise  not  only  at  ^ong,  but  at  the  summit  of  that 
alpine  range,  from  Miozen  to  the  greatest  height  of  the  pass :  for 
Nystuery  asmallinn^  lies  only  3,142  English  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  usual  causes,  which  spread  trees  over  the  country, 
have  failed  in  these  high  regions.  The  wind  blows  almost  always 
from  the  west  coast,  and  very  seldom  from  the  east,  over  the  moun* 
tain  range.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  whole  west  side 
of  Norway  is  de^itute  of  spruce  firs.  The  wind  may  have  even 
brought  the  seeds  of  spruces  to  the  greatest  height  of  the  range^ 
but  the  breadth  may  have  bee'n  so  great  as  to  prevent  these  seeds 
from  reaching  any  spot  where  thw  could  vegetate.  Fillqfieldt  iU 
s^,  which  from  Nystuen  to  Maryshten^  is  only  two  German 
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miles  in  breadth,  must,  when  regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  b^ 
considerably  broader.  For  the  valleys  towards  the  west  sea  are  nar- 
row winding  glens,  and  the  mountains  which  run  along  their 
sides  continue  quite  to  the  sea. 

tVere  the  whole  mountain  range  no  higher  than  the  pass  be- 
tween Nystuen  and  Marystuen,  which  scarcely  amounts  to  3000 
feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  ghould  be  unwilling  to  class  it 
along  with  high  mountains.  But  the  pass  is  a  valley  opening  be- 
tween high  mountains,  like  the  Gotthardt,  or  more  accurately  like 
the  low  Brenner ^  between  eternal  masses  of  ice.  If  we  climo  but 
|i  small  way  up  the  sides  of  this  pass,  we  soon  perceive  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  which  appear  at  no  great  distzwice ;  and  the 
summit  of  Sute-TiTid,  an  insulated  cone,  rises  like  a  colossal 
cupola,  above  all  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  is  always  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  FiUefieldty 
^nd  it  commands  all  the  declivities  rqund  about.  Its  sides  are  so 
rocky  and  rugged,  that  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  it  with  difficulty, 
The  snow  never  leaves  the  foot  of  this  mountain  even  in  the  middle 
of  summer;  and  no  doubt  would  cover  its  sides,  if  its  steepness 
were  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  it  from  lying. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1806,  at  noon,  the  barometer  stood  at 
Jhe  same  time, 

pn  the  top  of  Stde-Tind  at 21'060  inches 

Therm.  46-,06° 

At  Christiana  (20  feet  above  the  sea)  at .  .29*745  inches 

Therm.68° 

Hence  the  height  of  Sule-Tind  is  5876  English  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  2664  English  feet  above  the  valley  of  Fille^ 
Jieldt,  The  summit  itself  was  quite  free  from  snow,  and  consisted 
of  loose  blocks,  on  which  npt  a  single  moss  could  be  perceived, 
\Phe  circumference  of  this  mountain  is  not  cojusiderable^^  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  its  siirface. 

When  we  look  to  the  south,  we  see  no  neighbouring  mountain 
so  high  as  this.  But  the  mountains  towards  the  north,  separated 
from  Sule-Tind  by  the  valley  of  Fillefieldt,  are  higher.  They  may 
perhaps  exceed  it  in  height  200,  or  300  feet,  and  reach  in  some 
places  the  height  of  6181  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  mountains,  with  the  separate  names  of  which  I  am  unac- 
guainted,  continue  for  a  considerable  space  at  a  height  more  than 
5000  feet  ^bove  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  their  summits  are  never 
entirely  free  from  snow.  For  the  wind  cannot  ^  easily  drive  the 
snow  from  these  flatter  dediyities,  and  from  the  less  insulated  and 
broader  sumn^its  into  <he  valleys.  Indeed  the  nearest  valleys  are 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  mountains,  and  the  snow 
scarcely  Aielts  in  them.  In  such  situations,  th^  atmosphere  is 
neither  wsirmed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  nor  the  action  of  the 
sun  on  the  ground ;  and  the  temperature  is  always  lower  than  upoi^ 
the  top  of  insulated  cones,  like  Sule-Tind* 

\i  tbtp  summit  of  Side-Tind,  which  is  but  of  sitidlcircumfcf^ 
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eace^  extended  a  Gertnui  mile  in  breadth,  in  that  case  the  snow 
would  never  leave  it,  and  we  should  probably  see  a  glacier  formed 
upon  its  rugged  declivity;  for  the  summit  of  this  mountain  is 
elevated  above  the  snow  line. 

If  we  observe  the  heights  northwards  of  the  pass  where  the 
snow  begins  to  form  a  connected  covering  over  the  mountains,  and 
compare  them  with  the  known  height  of  Sule-Tind,  we  find  them 
elevated  abo\it  5,200,  or  5,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea> 
Such  in  this  place  is  the  limit  of  eternal  snow :  not  quite  900 
toises  (5/55  English  feet). 

No  glaciers  are  to  be  found  in  these  mountains,  nor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Flllefieldt,  For  in  order  to  form  glaciers,  the 
mountains  must  run  a  much  greater  way  into  the  snowy  regions, 
than  these  mountains  do.  Glaciers  require  prodigious  masses  of 
ice,  and  a  powerful  pressure,  in  order  to  force  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  ice  into  the  lower  valleys.  Such  masses  of  ice  do  not  exist  in 
those  mountains  which  enclose  the  pass  of  Fillefieldt  on  the  north 
side.  Still  further  towards  the  north  these  mountains  sink  lower 
to  a  height  not  exceeding  4,500  feet:  at  that  height  there  is  a  ^ 
kind  of  plain  formed,  divided  by  flat  valleys,  which  extends  seve* 
ral  German  miles.  It  is  called  Aardalsfietdt^  because  it  belongs  to 
theparish  of  Aardal  in  Sognefiord. 

This  mountain  plain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  ac- 
quired a  sudden  and  wide  celebrity.  Men  had  the  boldness  to 
commence  a  mine  here  above  the  clouds,  and  fine  and  rich  pieces 
of  copper  ore  found  upon  the  mountain  had  even  interested  go- 
vemment  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  It  was  necessary  to 
sink  the  shaft  through  the  snow;  but  not  for  any  great  depth. 
And  instead  of  wood  for  the  pits,  which  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  have  brought  up  the  sides  of  so  steep  a  mountain,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  ice.  The  water  was  allowed 
to  rise  in  the  pits  and  to  freeze :  the  ice  was  then  carried  out,  leaving 
behind  pillars  of  it,  by  way  of  props,  as  there  was  no  risk  of  its 
melting.*  This  mine  had  extended  some  miles,  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  foot  of  HorungeTy  a  steep  and  high  mountain  above  the 
pass  of  Sognefieldtj  which  separates  the  provinces  of  Guldbrandsdal 
and  Sogn  from  each  other.  But  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
ore,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  fond 
hopes  of  the  projectors ;  and  now  nothing  remains  of  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  except  the  remembrance  of  the  mountaineers ; 
and  some  magnificent  specimens  of  variegated  copper  ore,  native 
copper,  malachite,  and  native  silver,  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Minerals  in  Copenhagen,  and  in  some  other  Cabinets  ifii  Germany. 

II. 

Farther  south,  and  quite  separate  from  the  Starfieldt,  there  lies. 
in  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  a  high  mountain  covered  with  eternal 
snowj  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Hardanger*^  but,  like 

•  De^cbmaiin  Ko9g1.  Videusk.  Selskaps  SJtrlfter.  xi.  I^OOqIc 
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fin  (sldfi^y  surrounded  by  a  bay  of  the  fiea.  This  mountain  is  sees 
many  miles  o^  by  sailors,  when  on  tlieir  way  to  Bergen  tkey  past 
through  the  Brommel^O  northwards,  and  over  Selloejfiord  i  and  lis 
aspect  often  strikes  with  astonishment  sea  captains  from  the  southern 
regions  of  Europe,  when  they  observe  such  a  mass  of  snow  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  The  wonder  is  not  diminished  when  we  come 
near,  and  find  glaciers  and  masses  of  ice  upon  an  insulated  mottn^ 
tain.  The  chain  continues  in  a  straight  line  from  the  north  to  the 
south  mare  ^han  twelve  German  miles.  It  rises  rapidly  at  Matm^ 
continues  its  whole  length  at  the  height  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
falb  so  rapidly  at  Kinservigy  that  masses  of  ice  hang  immediately 
above  the  bay  called  Soejwrd,  On  tlie  west  it  borders  tlie  great 
Hardangtrfiord^  tS wards  the  south  thejiorde  oi  Aakne^  towhris  the 
north  the  Samlenfiordy  and  towards  the  east  it  approaches  near  the 
deep  Soefiof'd  lying  between  it  and  Langjieldt*  There  is  only  a 
narrow  isthmus  between  Aakne  and  Soefimdy  the  greatest  height  of 
which,  at  Finterthan.,  does  npt  exceed  500  feet.  This  ridge,  so 
completely  surrounded  by  water,  is  called  Folge-Fonden-Iieldt^ 
Ford  is  the  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  to  an  ice  plain  ;  so  that 
the  name  implies  very  expressively  a^eldt,  or  mountain. chain,  co- 
vered  with  wi  uninteiTupted  layer  of  ice.  Ship  masters  and  Dutch 
charts  have  changed  the  name  to  Fuglejang,  and  in  this  corrupted 
form  we  find  it  in  Ramus,  and  in  other  describers  of  Norway. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  well  informed  clergyman  Hertzherg,  m 
Kinservigy  for  an  excellent  account  of  this  snow  chain,  which  is 
situated  within  his  view.  He  has  ascended  it  often,  and  on  difienent 
sides,  and  has  carried  a  barometer  to  the  summit.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1805,  a  portable  barometer  stood  at 

On  the  top  of  Folge-Fonden. . . 24*681  Eng.  inches 

Therm,  at  38-19^ 

At  Reysaeter  on  the  Soefiord. .  .30-109  Eng.  inches 

Therm,  at  53-4° 

This  gives  the  height  of  Polge-Fonden,  according  to  Laplace'a 
rule,  6421 '9  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  baro- 
meter stood  on  the  snow,  but  not  at  the  greatest  height  of  the 
mountain,  Mr.  Hertzberg  thinks  that  the  additional  height  may 
amount  to  213  feet ;  so  that  the  whole  height  of  the  mountain  is 
5684'9  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  whole  extent 
of  this  mountain  chain  there  occur  no  separate  eminences ;  the 
whole  is  one  immense  snow  cupola,  without  division  or  valley, 
similar  to  the  Buet  upon  a  small  scale.  Even  on  the  summit  no 
ice  is  to  be  fdhnd.  If  we  penetrate  through  a  hard  crust  of  sncwv 
about  a  foot  thick,  we  come  to  white  snow  of  an  unknown  depth. 
Masses  of  ice  appear  first  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain: 
among  these  none  are  greater  than  those  whieh  precipitate, 
themselves  down  the  west  side.  In  that  quarter  in  the  parish 
of  Quindherred,  a  sm^ler  bay,  the  Moumg^fiord,  makes  it 
way  into  the  mountain.  At  the  end  of  the^/tord  the  valley  of 
Sondhutisdal  opens ;  and  la  th^  back  ground  of  thb  valley  ther;  is 
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a  glacier^  siooalar  to  one  of  the  glaciers  of  GrindenwaMs.  The  ict 
pushes  evideDtly  from  under  the  snow^  which  coven  the  wboLe 
mouQtain,  and  passes  without  iaterruptioo  iq  the  deep.  According 
to  Mr.  Hertzberg,  its  under  side  is  about  1  ^30  English  feet  above 
the  sen.  The  considerable  brook  at  Malre,  on  the  soudiern  extxe^ 
mity  of  the  mountain,  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  glacier, 

i'olgefonden  presents  us  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  nountaio 

chain,  which  not  only  reaches  the  snow  line,  but  extends  a  eonsi<* 

derable  way  above  it ;  yet  tlie  greatest  height  of  this  mountain  is 

inferior  to  that  of  FtUefieidi,  which  only  reaches  the  snow  line, 

Mr.  Hertzberg  is  of  opinion  that  tlie  snow  line  on  Folge^Fonden 

cannot  be  placed  higher  than  5115  English  feet  above  tlie  level  of 

the  sea:   and  other  circufnstances  confirm  this  opinion*      The 

Melderskiuy  a  high  peak  above  Rosendal  in  Quindherred,  never  is 

destitute  of  snow  upon  its  summit.  Upon  its  east  side  there  is  even  a 

commencement  of  a  glacier ;   yet  its  height,  ascertained  by  the 

barometer,  is  only  4S60  English  feet.    The  same  appearances  are 

observable  at  Soien-Naden,  one  of  the  summits  with  which  Folge^ 

Fonden  falls  into  the  Soefiord  above  Ulensvang  ;  yet  SolenrNyuen 

h  only  479$  English  feet  high.     Flakes  of  snow  lie  even  upon 

Age^Niidefty  though  that  mountain  is  only  4587  English  feet  high« 

One  might  e<&si)y  account  for  this  sudden  sinking  of  the  snow 

line,  by  the  neigiibourhood  of  the  sea.  The  aiino)>t  constant  fog  over 

the  outermost  islands,  the  covering  of  clouds,  the  rain,  es^clude  the 

influence  of  the  sun  from  the  ground.     The  amount  of  the  heat  of 

the  summer  months,  during  which  alone  the  snow  rnelts,  is  in 

these  wet  places  much  smaller  than  deeper  within  the  land  and  on 

the  mountains,  where  tlie  cooling  of  the  sea  air  being  less  rapid, 

the  production  o^'  vapour  is  less  striking;  but  this  expla nation  couid 

not  Ije  applied  with  accuracy  to  Folge-Fonden.     This  mountain  is 

probably  too  far  removed  from  the  action  of  the  main  ocean ;  for 

according  to  the  five  years'  observation  of  Mr.  Hertzberg,  at  Mai- 

manger^  in  Qidndherredj  the  months  of  Jun^  and  July  fall  sbor/  of 

the  heat  of  the  same  months  at  Upsala ;  but  the  case  is  different  in 

harvest,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.    The  temperature  of 

September  at  Upsaia  is  52^^^  at  Malmanger  it  is  56^^.     The  beat 

of  October  at  Upsala  is  43-63® ;  at  Malmanger,  48'9®.     The  same 

thing  holds  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  temperature  of  April 

in  Upsala  is  only  40-01® ;  while  at  Malmanger  it  is  44'4^.  In  May 

the  temperature  of  Upsala  is  49*01®  ;  at  Malmanger,  62«8l®.   The 

effect  of  summer  is  also  greater  at  Hardanger  than  on  the  east  side 

of  the  great  mountains,  and  fartlier  from  the  sea;  and  should  this 

difference  in  the  temperature  of  spring  and  harvest  diminish  as  w« 

approach  Langfielden  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains^  as  the  warm 

south  and  west  wind  may  be  conceived  to  produce  a  greater  effect 

there  than  upon  the  more  remote  country  of  Upsala;   yet  this 

would  not  estplain  the  great  difference  in  the  height  of  the  snow 

lj[ne  above  Hardanger  and  on  Fillefieldi.    ~ 

With  greater  probability,  may  we  ascribe  the  lower  leyel  of  th# 

7'3igitizedby  VjOO 


snow  line  in  this  place  to  the  great  accumulation  of  snow.  An 
uninterrupted  field  of  Sbow  extending  twelve  German  miles  in 
lengthy  and  at  least  two  in  breadth,  must  obviously  cool  the 
atmosphere.  The  cold  air  sinks  down  along  the  steep  decli^ties^ 
and  draws  the  snow  line  along  with  it,  Saussure  observed  the  same 
thing  in  the  Alps,*  and  Ramond  in  the  Pyrenees.  This  observation 
has  led  the  last  named  philosopher  to  the  fine  observation  that  the 
snow  line  along  the  breadth  of  the  Pyrenees  constitutes  a  curve 
with  its  convexity  turned  towards  the  earthy  and  whose  apex  is  at 
the  middle  distance  between  the  two  sides  of  the  mountains.  The 
warm  air  of  the  low  country  acts  towards  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  makes  the  snow  line  stand  high.  Towards  the  middle  the  great 
ice  masses  with  which  the  mountains  are  covered  cool  the  air,  and 
the  snow  line  sinks  lower* 

The  snow  line  appears  likewise  to  rise  higher  in  Hardanger  the 
farther  distant  you  go  from  the  snowjield  of  Folge-Fonden,  On 
the  15th  of  September,  1806,  ^r.  Herzberg  and  1  ascended 
Revilds'Eggen  immediately  above  Ulensvangy  emi  only  separated 
from  Folge-Fonden  by  the  Soefiord.  This  mountain,  a  continued 
ridge,  and  the  first  stage  from  Longjieldt,  rises  immediately  above 
Folge-Fonden,  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  mass  seems  to  constitute  a 
perpendicular  wall  over  the  ^ord.  The  bay  constitutes  a  narrow 
valley,  from  which  vertical  cliiis  above  4000  feet  in  height  imme* 
diately  rise.  This  appearance  is  so  formidable,  that  the  imagination 
will  hardly  permit  us  to  approach  the  edges.  If  Lcmterhrunnen  in 
Switzerland  were  B.Jiord,  and  die  steep  rocks  at  its  side  the  shore, 
the  impression  made  upon  us  by  Soejwrd  would  by  no  means  be 
equalled.  But  we  might  perhaps  find  some  similar  places  ia 
Norway  itself,,  or  on  the  north-west  coas.:  of  America.  The  baro- 
meter stood  on 

RevildS'Eggeji  at , .  • . . , 25*31 1  Eng.  inches 

Therm.  45-5° 

At  Ullensvang  on  Soefiord  at   29'956  Eng^  inches 

Therm.  52-25^ 

This  gives  us  the  height  of  the  mountain  4574*2  English  feet. 
Now  no  patches  of  snow  lie  on  the  top  of  this  mountain.  The 
chain  rises  still  some  hundred  feet  higher,  and  continues  of  that 
height  for  eight  or  ten  German  miles,  yet  large  fields  of  snow  are 
nowhere  to  be  seen ;  but  only  patches  in  the  flat  valleys,  which 
divide  the  chain.  In  the  middle  of  this  extensive,  bare,  desert, 
and  cold  mountain  plain,  the  Hartoug  or  Hoarteig  stands  like  a 
tower.  This  is  a  rock  under  which  the  road  from  Hardanger  to 
Kongslerg  passes.  It  rises  fully  800  feet  above  the  plain,  and  is 
elevated  at  least  5542  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  3  yet  its 

*  Sattssure^s  Voyages,  ^  942.  He  cooccives  that  the  cold  prodaced  by  th« 
?now  fields,  and  the  water  from  melted  sDow^are  capable  of  sinking  the  snow  line 
more  than  600  feet  b^low  its  level,  in  siountains  of  )ess  height,  and  less  covered 
witli  sflow.  ... 
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base  is  free  from  a  covering  of  snow^  and  only  some  patches  appear 
on  its  summit.  Here  then^  in  the  same  latitude,  and  no$,  far  from 
Folge-Fonden,  the  influence  of  Fittefieldt  on  the  height  of  the  snow 
line  is  fully  confirmed ;  for  in  this  place  there  is  not  a  laj;ge  extent 
of  surface  covered  with  cold  snow  and  masses  of  ice. 

Hence  we  cannot  err  for  if  we  lay  down  5542  English  feet,  or 
1847  yards,  as  the  height  of  the  lower  snow  line  in  the  latitude 
of  61^ 

IIL 

There  is  another  mountain  range  in  the  same  latitude  almost  as 
extensive  and  fully  higher  than  Folge-Fonden-Fieldtj  which  goes  in 
a  different  direction  from  the  great  chain,  and  is  scarcely  connected 
with  it.  This  is  Justedals  .Eislerge,  on  the  north  side  of  Sogne-" 
fiordf  and  almost  above  the  mountain  of  Fillefieldt*  We  do  not 
know  the  height  of  this  mountain,  and  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
ascertain  it.  On  tlie  road  from  Justal  to  Lysfer,  on  the  Sognefiard^ 
I  saw  the  Scotch  fir  beginning  to  disappear  upon  the  mountain  o^ 
Vigedat  at  the  height  of  2425*6  English  feet.  From  a  good  many 
observations,  I  consider  the  snow  line  to  be  elevated  above  the 
line  of  Scotch  firs  2771  English  feet.  This  observation  would 
induce  us  to  fix  the  snow  line  in  this  place  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  5000  feet ;  so  that  it  would  not  difier  much  from  its  elevation 
at  Fillefieldt.  In  the  interior  of  this  snow^ld  it  is  probable  that 
the  snow  line  sinks  iower,  just  as  it  does  at  Folge-Fonden  \  for  the 
snow  tract  of  Justedal  extends  about  ten  German  miles  in  length, 
and  rather  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth.  If  any  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  a  bare  inspection,  the  height  of  this  chmn  cannot  be 
less  than  6400  English  feet. 

Nowhere  in  Norwfiy  are  there  greater  or  finer  glaciers  than  those 
which  proceed  from  this  chain.  They  are  well  known  to  the  inha-* 
bitants  by  the  name  Jis-Braeerj  and  at  times  dreaded  by  them ;  for 
in  their  motion  they  become  more  rapid  than  the  glaciers  of  Swit«> 
zerland.  In  the  year  1744  the  few  persons  who  inhabited  these 
valleys  complained  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  their  taxes, 
because  \\\e-Braeer  had  rushed  upon  their  fields,  and  covered  them. 
This  statement  was  not  credited :  surveyors  and  excisemen  (jsorem^ 
criver  and  f aged)  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  measure  the  distance 
of  the  middle  of  Milvirs^al  from  the  foot  of  the  nearest  glacier  ; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  this  measurement  should  be'  repeated  every 
three  years,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  glaciers  were  ad«- 
vancing :  three  years  after,  the  same  commissioners  went  to  repeat 
their  measurement,  and  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  neitlier 
fields  nor  houses.  The  Jis-Braee  had  advanced  prodigioUbly,  the 
inhabitants  were  gone,  and  their  possessions  were  bqried  under  the 
ice.*  Equally  destructive^  about  the  same  period,  were  the  glaciers 
in  Krqnda,  a  valley  which,  as  well  as  Milvirsdal^  lies  at  the  extre- 
mity of  tlie  great  JmtedaL  But  at  what  other  place  do  we  see 
liuch  glaciers  }    In  Krondal  they  appear  as  a  huge,  dazzling,  white 

♦  Thaamp^fl  Mas«ztn  fur  Statistik,  18<»,  ii.  B.  I  H,^  ^^  V^OOglC 
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carpet,  iastened  on  both  sides  to  mighty  rocks.  When  the  glacier 
bas  reached  the  valley,  it  st|ll  continues  to  push  on,  like  the  glaciers 
of  the  Rhone,  and  slioves  a  high  Moraine  before  it;  and  from  the 
aidea  of  the  valley  new  glaciers  come  down,  some  to  the  bottom, 
some  only  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  way.  There  is  at  present  an 
^habited  house,  Bersetgaard,  quite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
glacier;  and  unless  the  great  Moraine  prevented  it  (for  it  is  the 
size  of  a  mountain),  the  ice  would,  without  doubt,  reach  the  corn- 
fields. The  foot  of  this  remarkable  glacier  is  1592  English  feet 
high ;  and  the  cliurch  of  Justedal^  in  the  middle  pf  the  valley,  is 
#nly  680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

{To  bt  continued,) 


Article  XI. 

'Astronomical  and  Magnetical  Observations    at   Hackney  Wtckk, 
By  Col.  Beaufoy. 

I^Mltude  $!•  32'  40-8"  North.    JUmgitnde  West  in  Time  «"-!%. 

Feb.  ..  I««e.io„  of  .  Gem.ni  jU*  ^|    |,^;f  ^PP;  T'- 

^-"'0- \\%  I?  \lt  ^L^;^i"^(H.w. 

ITeb.  4*  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  J  9  10  se-O  Meaa  Time^  H.W.' 

1st  SateUite J  9  10  S3-8  Ditto  at  Greenwich 

Feb.  16,  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  J 1 1  34  33-8  Mean  Time  at  H.  W. 

2d  SateUite ^U  34  404  Ditto  at  Green  widi 

Observatioo  of  the  16th  oocertain  to  fire  seconds. 

Magnetical  Observations. 
1814. 


Month. 

Morning  ObserF. 

Noon  Observ. 

Kyening  Observ. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Jan.    19 

8J»  56' 

24«  16'   24" 

— h  ^' 

— P  —    — .« 

. 

^.• 

Ditto  20 

_    _- . 

1-  55 

24    20    41 

Ditto  21 

8    65 

24    14    28 

I     55 

24    19    28 

Ditto  22 

8    66 

24    16    39 

1     65 

24    19    20 

Ditto  28 

8    65 

24    14    37 

1     42 

24    19    39 

*« 

Ditto  24 

_    —    _ 

1     55 

24    19    00 

■s« 

Ditto  25 
Ditto  27 
Ditto  98 
Ditto  30 

9aa 

24    19    38 

I    45 

24    23    12 

9   S 

I     55 
1     55 
1     55 

24    22    04 

24    21    27 
24    20    57 

.S   g 

B  t; 

8    46 

24     16    39 

- 

II 

Ditto  31 

8    45 

24    14    53 

1     50 

24     17    35 

5 

«  These  remarkable  glaciers,  oa  account  of  their  distance  probably,  are  s« 
little  known  in  Deuiaark,  and  CTen  in  Norvay,  that  a  celebrated  naioralist  and 
traveller  through  a  great  part  of  Norway  (Professor  Homemann)  considered  mc 
as  guilty  of  an  error  when  I  spoke  of  glaciers  in  Norway,  proceeding,  iii  hit 
opinion,  from  my  ignorance  of  the  latogoage  {Seandin,  Utter.  Selscabs  acrtfts,  &c) 
Tet  these  remarkable  ^ts  nay  be  visited  fioom  ChristUiaiq,  or  nergen,  witbpat 
mueh  diffieulty  ;  and  they  are  as  well  entitled  to  a  journey  fromCopenhagea  at 
the  valley  of  Cl^quny.  d ig itized  bv  \    . 


Meaa  of       CMornioi^  at  S^  52* Variation  24» 

Observations    <  Noob  at  1  58 Ditto  24 

in  Jan.         C  Evening  at  —  — DHto  — 

CMomiag  at  8  5S Ditto  24 

Ditto  in  Dec.    ^Noon  at  1  53 Ditto  24 

CE^coIn?  at—  — Ditto  — 

Morning  at  8  42 Ditto  24 

Ditto  laKov.    <{Nooo  at  I  54 Ditto  84 

Kveniag  at  —  — Ditto  — 

Morning  at  8  45 Ditto  24 

Ditto  in  t)ct.  .  ^  Noon  at  1  59  . . . ..  Ditto  94 

Evening  at—  -^ IHtto  — 

Morning  at  8  53 Ditto  S4 

Ditto  in  Sept.    'J  Noon  at  2  02 Ditto  24 

Evening  at  6  03 Ditto  M 

r  Morning  at  8  44 Ditto  d4 

Ditto  in  Aug.    -^Nooo  at  2  02 Ditto  24 

(Evening  at  7  05 Ditto  34 

r  Morning  at  8  37 Ditto  S4 

Ditto  in  July.  ]  Noon  at  1  50 Ditto  24 

(Evening  at  7  08 Ditto  24 

r  Morning  at  8  30 Ditto  24 

Ditio  in  Jmje.    VNoon  at  1  3i Ditto  24 

i  Evening  at  7  04 Ditto  24 

r  Morning  at  8  22 Ditto  24 

Ditto  in  May.   ^  Noon  at  1  37 Ditto  24 

( Evening  at  6  14 Ditto  g4 

( Morning  at  8  31 Ditto  24 

Ditto  in  April.  <  Noon  at  0 .  59 Ditto  24 

(Evening  at  S  46 Ditto  24 


15'  •S'^Wttt. 

19  03  /''•*• 

—  —  Not  obi. 

19  49  J^^^*- 

—  *-.  Notobs. 
17  42  \yr^ 

20  24  J^«^ 

—  —  Notobs. 

Notol^ 

15  46 

22  32  f  vftttm 

16  04 

15  58 

23  32 

16  08 
14  32  ) 

23  64  V  Wtlt. 

13  56  3 

12  $5  5 

se  17  i  Wat. 

16  04  ) 

12  02 

20 

13 

09 

21 

15 


West. 


02  ) 
54  f 
47  S 


WeiC 


18  ; 

12  i  West. 

2SS 


Magnetical  Observai 

ions  continued. 

Month. 

Morning  Observ. 

Noon  Observ.      1 

Evening  Observ.    | 

Honr. 

Variation. 

Hoar. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Feb.      I 

8^  45' 

24*  14'    16" 

ifc  sy 

24«   16'   37" 

Ditto    2 

8    55 

24    16    42 

1    45 

24    21     58 

Ditto    3 
Ditto    4 

8    45 

8    40 

24    12    32 

24    12    26 

Hi    30 

24    20    20 

h 

Ditto    5 
IKKo    6 

8    50 
S*    4& 

24    12    34 
24    13^    56 

1    4T 

24    20    48 

i-s 

Ditto    7 

8    56 

24    12     11 

1     50 

24    14    58 

Ditto    9 

8    40 

24   12  sa 

1     55 

24    20    50 

Ditto  m 

8    50 

24    12     r9 

2    SO 

24    24    06 

1* 

Ditto  11 

8    40 

24     17     55 

1     50 

24    22    55 

9     M 

a  S 

If 

ditto  H 

»    55 

^    14    27 

1     55 

24     17     46 

Ditto  13 

8    55 

24    14    31 

1    47 

24     18    05 

Ditto  14 

8    55 

24    15     13 

1     55 

24    25    42 

Ditto  15 

8    SO 

24    14    41 

1     50 

24    20    01 

(3 

^  Ditto  re 

8    52 

24    18    07 

2     15 

24    19     10 

Ditto  17 

8    40 

124    14    16 

1     25 

24    21    33 

pel.  8.— Hie  \vind-  blew  very  hard  from  the  W.  N. W.  The 
needles  vibrated  at  intervals  10  minutes^  for  which  reason  }  have 
ltt)t  set  down  the  observation. 

i»^:*  fl^ii*.  C  Between  noon  of  the  Ist  Jan.  )  i.«oa  s««u 
R^a  fallen  JsetWeen  noon  of  the  Ut  Feh.l  ^^^^  '"^^ 
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2^  Analyses  of  Books*  [March, 

Article  XIL 

Analyses  op  Books. 

Memoires  de  VAcademie  Imperiale  des  Sciences  de  ^t.  Peteriloufg4 
Tomes  uilm.     St.  Petersbourg.  1809,1810,  1811. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Petersburgh  have  always  made  matbe^ 
matics  the  most  prominent  department  of  their  memoirs.  On  that 
account,  the  present  volumes,  though  of  a  very  considerable  size, 
and  containing  abundance  of  valuable  papers,  are  notviery  suscep- 
tible of  abridgement.  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  giving  the  titles 
of  the  mathematical  papers.  This  will  apprize  the  mathematical 
reader  of  the  kind  of  articles  they  contain,  and  the  probability  of 
his  finding  any  particular  topic  in  them,  of  which  he  may  be  in 
search.  Of  the  other  papers,  as  far  as  they  come  within  the  plan 
of  this  wor]c«  1  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  abridged  but  toleiably 
accurate  view. 

Vol.  I. 

1.  On  the  Resolution  of  compound  Fractions  into  simple  ones. 
ByL.Euler.    P.  3. 

2.  Elucidations  of  the  geometrical  Problem  respecting  the  Qua- 
drisection  of  a  Triangle,  formerly  treated  of  by  James  Bernoulli. 
By  L.  Euler.    P.  26. 

3.  A  complete  Solution  or  the  Problem  of  the  Quadrisection  of 
a  Triangle,  by  two  straight  lines  cutting  each  other.  By  L.  Euler. 
P.  49^  , 

4.  A  Decade  of  geometrical  Problems  in  the  Inverse  Method  of 
Tangents,  relating  to  the  Radius  of  Osculation.  By  Nicolaus 
Fuss.    P.  88. 

5.  Integration  of  some  Formulas  of  difierential  Angles.  By 
N.  Fuss.     P.  138. 

6.  A  Method  of  converting  any  givea  Series  into  continued 
Fractv.ns.     By  C.  F.  Causler.     P.  156. 

7«  i^ttemptto  demonstrate  the  Principles  o£  Virtual  Velocity. 
By  B.  Viscovatt^ff.     P.  1 78. 

8.  Of  the  important  Use  of  continued  Fractions  in  the  Integral 
Calculus.     By  C.  F.  Causler.     P.  181. 

9.  A  direct  and  inverse  Demonstration  of  the  general  Principle 
of  Equilibrium,  in  an  elementary  Manner,  with  the  Application 
of  this  Principle  to  Machines.     By  S.  Gourieff.     P.  195. 

10.  Of  the  general  Method  of  reducing  all  Kinds  of  Quantities 
to  continued  Fractions.     By  B.  Visoovaloff.     P.  226. 

11.  Hypothetical  Law  of  the  Inclination  of  the  Needle  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Earth.  By  W.  L.  Krafft.  P.  248.  This  is  a  simplifi- 
cation  of  the  well  known  Theory  of  Biot,  published  id  1804. 

12.  Solution  of  the  following  Diophantine  Proplem  :  To  divide 
a  given  iiumber  into  any  number  of  parts^  so  that  their  sum  (one 


of  the  parts  being  taken  away)  shall  constitute  a  square^    By  C.  F. 
Causler.    P.  271. 

13.  Astronomical  Determination  of  the  position  of  some  Towng 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  By  F.  S.  Schubert.  P.  283.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  determined  in  this  paper. 

N.  Latitnde.  LongiCade  in  Time. 

Nizhni-Novjorod    ...56°  19'   43"  ..2»»  48'   33-4'' E,  from  Pans 

Casan 55     47     51-4.. 3       8       8-6 

Perm.. 58       1     13     ..3     36    25 

Catherineburg. 56     50    38-2.. 3     53     20 

Tobolsk 58     11     42-6.. 4     23       2-9 

Tara 56     54    31     ..4    47       a-2 

Tomsk 56    29     38-9.. 5     31     18-4 

Krasnoyarsk 56       1       2    ..6       2    30-1         i 

Nizhni-Oudmsk 54     55     22-4.. 6.. 26    46-1 

Irkoutsk ..52     16     41     ..6     47     25*2 

14.  Observation  of  six  Kittens  born  adhering  together-  By  N. 
Ozeretskovsky.  P.  313.  Six  kittens  were  adhering  together  by 
the  umbilical  cords.  One  was  dead,  the  others  had  lived  four  days, 
and  were  in  good  health. 

15.  A  Chemico-botanical  Description  of  the  Equisetum  Ar- 
vense.  By  T.  Svelovsky.  P.  316.  The  author  gives  a  hota- 
nicaj  description  of  this  plant,  and  then  a  kind  of  chemical  ana- 
lysis of  its  tubers,  which  he  says  are  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  120 
grains  yielded  14  grains  of  gluten,  22  grains  of  starch,  and  a  black 
saccharine  matter. 

16.  Method  of  catching  the  Tetrao  Tetrix   (black  Grous)    in. 
Russia.     By  N.  Ozerelskovsky.     P.  321.     Stakes  pointed  at  both 
ends  are  driven  into  the  ground,  approaching  near  each  other  at 
the  bottom,  but  diverging  at  the  top,  so  as  to  resemble  a  funnel,  or  I 
inverted  cone.    To  the  top  of  each  stake  is  tied  ah  o^t  straw  witli                   | 
the  grain  on  it.     A  long  stake  stands  up  in  the  middle  of  this 
machine,  likewise  crowned  with  oats.     To  this  is  attached  a  horU               *  4 
zontal  stick,  vacillating  freely  within  the  cone.     The  birds  come  to 

eat  the  oats  and,light  on  this  stick.  It  gives  way  and  lets  them  fall 
into  the  cone,  where,  not  being  able  to  use  their  wings,  they  remain 
prisoners,  till  the  proprietor  of  this  singular  trap  comes  and  takes 
them  out. 

17.  Description  of  the  species  of  gallium  found  at  the  Cape  of 

Good   Hope.    By  C.  P.  Thunberg.     P.  326.     Eight  species  of  •        | 

this  genus  of  plants  are  described,  several  of  which  are  figured. 

18.  A  systematic  Exposition  of  the  Minerals  of  Finland,     By  1 
B.  Sewerguine.     P.  532.     About  70  species  are  mentioned  and 
described  according  to  the  Wernerian   method.      The   aiithor's  1 
journey  was  hasty,  and  nofliing  of  much  importance  can  be  gathered  1 
from  the  paper;     His  description  is  imperfect,  and  he  *  Aqcs  ^^^  \ 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  geog^  qs^- 

19.  A  botanical  Description  gf  a  new  Species  of  Myo^^-c.    ^"^  


\ 
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$.  H.  ttudolpb.    P.  349.    He  gives  the  species  the  naitfe  of 

myosotis  cikata.    It  grows  amoDg  the  Altaic  mountaiDit. 

20*  Anatonaicltt  Ofoser^t{ot&  or>  an  tf nedmmon  Variety  c*  certain 

Mttsiiles  of  the  Huina»  Btfd^.    By  P.  Zagorsky.     P.  355^.    The 

musclesy  tliat  varied  A^em  their  ttsua}  position^  weie  the  ta^ts^imus 

-  colli,  the  complexus,  the  inierspinales  cervkis^  the  crico-thyreoidetiSy 

^e  trafiexius,  and'  the  liceps  hrachiu       ^ 

21.  On  the  Mines  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Rrver  Toura  in 
the  Uralian  Mountains.  By  8.  Sewerguine.  P.  360.  These 
mines  are  all  of  copper,  and  several  of  them  consist  'chiefly  of 
native  copper.  The  paper  gives  us  no  information  respecting  the 
kind  of  rock  in  which  they  occur.  But  it  is  probably  primitive,  as 
sienite  is  mentioned  as<existuig  in  one  of  them. 

22.  Botanical  Description  of  a  new  Species  of  Fumarid,  By  J. 
H.  Rudolph.  P.  379.  This  new  sp«cies^  named  /umaria  pere- 
grmoy  grows  in  Siberia. 

23.  Four  Anatomical  Observations  of  singular  Aberrations  in  the 
Arteries.  By  P.  Zagorsky.  P.  3S4  These  observations  felAte  to 
*he  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  external  carotid,  tlie  axillary,  and  fe- 
moral arteries. 

24.  On  a  new  gigantic  Species  of  Actinea,  observed  kt  the 
Hathour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Kamtschatfca.  By  6.  T. 
niesjus.  •  P.  38S.  The  paper  contains  a  description  and  figure  of 
Ab  species,  called  Actinea  pnapusy  on  account  of  the  striking 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  penis  of  a  horse^  Tiieshis  gives 
likewise  an  anatomical  dissection  of  the  species,  and  a  scientific 
account  of  the  genua  of  actinea.^ 

25.  A^tanical  Commentary  on  the  genus  Ziziphora.  By  J. 
H.Rudolphus.     P.  423. 

26.  An  Examination  into  the  fatuous  Acid  of  Winterl.  By  A, 
N.  Scherer.  P.  438.  '  Winterl  supposed  that  all  acids  owe  their 
acidity  to  a  common  principle.  When  they  contained  this  principle 
he  called  them  living  acids ;  when  deprived  of  it,  ekad,  or  faitwm 
acids.  When  an  acid  combines  with  a  base  it  parts  with  lU  prin* 
ciple  of  acidity;  whrn  it  separates,  it  again  unites  with  this  prin- 
ciple. When  one  add  expels  another  from  a  base,  a  double 
decomposition  takes  place ;  the  principle  of  acidity  separates  fipom 
the  one  acid,  and  unites  with  the  other,  while  the  base  does  the 
san\e.  Winterl  asserted  that  if  carbonic  acid  were  expelled  fit)in 
a  base  by  heat,  it  would  want  the  principle  of  acidity,  and  would 
not  therefore  exhibit  the  usual  properties  of  an  aeid.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  xa  prove  by  experiment,  that  this  assertion  is  ill 
founded. 

27.  A  Description  of  some  new  Species  of  Animals  in  the  Mu- 
«eum  of  tlie  Academy.  By  A.  Sevastianoff.  P.  443.  Four 
animals  are  described ;  two  quadrupeds  from  Botany  Bay  seat  to 
Petersburgh  from  London,  the  lacerta  interropto-lineata,  and  the 
choBtodon  quadrifaciatus. 

2ti.  Meteorological  Observations  m^de  every  Hour  b^men-ithe 


Tropics  in  the  South  Sea,  to  examine  the  Oscillations  of  the  Ba- 
rometer, By  Messrs.  ikngsdorf  and  Horner.  P.  450.  From 
these  observations  made  mth  great  'ciure,  it  appears  that  regular 
Oscillations  take  place  in  the  barometer  between  the  tropics.  It  is 
lowest  at  half  past  three  in  the  morning,  highest  at  half  past  nine ; 
becomes  again  lowest  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  rises  again  till 
ten,  when  it  is  at  its  maumum.  The  difference  of  elevatiou 
ap)owts  to  »bout  '06  or  '07  inch. 

29.  Qq  the  PrJndplesQf  the  Sclpi¥JjB  of  Govemnwftt.  .By  H. 
Storoh.    p.  488. 

30.  Pieve}opieipeot  of  the  Princrple  of  natund  Liberty ;  or  ja 
summary  EKpoei^ioo  of  the  Pocitripfe  of  A4^m  Smitb,  respect^g 
tb^  Object  of  jGoy/ernmieot.    3y  H.  Storcb.    P.  (516. 

.  31.  S(U»ti$tii:^  I>9»cripjt^  of  the  Salt  L^kes  of  Russia,  with  n 
ppelimioary  Dkcoui^  on  tbp  Commer<Qe  of  S^lt  in  that  Empire. 
By  C,  T.  H^rrma»n.  P.  593,  This  is  a  curious  paper.  ~  The 
RusMos  otelMA  th^ur  $ajit  phiefly  from  salit  l^ikc^  in  the  Steppes  and 
tbr^  Crims^t  in  wbJcb  the  sak  cryst^lU^ses  during  the  ^ummi^r 
months.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  lasjt  century,  GoverniB^t 
have  ba4  •  moaopoly  of  the  s^U  apjd  b^ve  furnished  jt  to  the 
people  at «  nooderoite  price,  from  the  benevolent  design  of  letting 
the  ^ui)je€t  obtain  this  necessary  article  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Buttbe  busin^iss  in  th^  hands  of  government  is  aittended  with  con- 
.sider^ble  lo^,  wbiob  is  every  year  increasing.  The  lak^  £lt<^  in 
norti>  latitude  §1^^  neitf  the  W<^,  furnishes  by  far  the  gw^test 
quaatity  of  salt.  BiU  these  lalces  are  mostly  situated  in  de«erlP| 
and  the  expense  of  the  carriage  of  the  salt  is  lenormous  9nd  ocm- 
stamtly  increasing* 

32.  On  tlie  actAial  Staite  of  Agriculture  in  Russia.  By  C.  T. 
Herrmann.  P.  6G2»  Russia  is  axi  agricultural  country.  The 
Dortfaern  und  southern  parts  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  pmrposes 
of  the  farmer,  as  the  middle  joegions ;  the  first  are  too  cold,  the 
«ecQSid  Goesist  of  the  Steppes,  which  are  umnhahitable  on  accoui^t 
of  the  want  of  wood  and  water.  The  ^nun  chiefly  cultivated  con- 
aists  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  besides  flax  and  hemp,  which 
are  v!ery  ivuidx  att^ed  to.  The  average  return  is  five  times  the 
^uanti^  of  aeed  sown.  The  following  little  table  will  gi^  some 
idea  of  the  neiatlve  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  covered  with 
wood,  meadow,  waste  land,  &c.  in  Russia. 

Suppose  the  extent  of  European  Russia  to  ba,  1,  thenth^e  are 

Cultivated  land 0*15022,  or  ^ 

Woods  and  forests 0*42973,  or    f 

Meadows 0-03043,  or  ^ 

Courts  and  gardens » . .000525,  or ^hr 

Ro^ds,  c^nals^  and  rivers .  • « .0*05000,  or  -J^ 
Waste  land 0*33436,  or    j, 

^  (jin  AcmMt  9f  th*  ueond  FobMf  in  9ur  fust.) 
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On  Thursday,  the  27th  of  January,  a  paper  by  Dr,  Brewster  Was 
read,  on-  the  Polarisation  x)f  Light  by  Refraction.    Dr«  Brewster 
has  ascertained  that  when  light  is  transmitted  obliquely  through  any 
triinsparent  body  whatever,   part  of  it  suiFers  polarisation.    The 
quantity  of  polarised  light  varies  as  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  df 
incidence;  and  th^e  is  always  a  particular  angle  depending  upon  . 
the  refractive  power  of  the  body  at  which  the  emergent  light  i«^ 
whoHy  polarised.   When  the  light  is  transmitted  through  a  number" 
of  parallel  plates,  the  cotangents  of  the  angles  of  polarisation  are 
always  to  one  another  as  the  number  of  plates  employed ;  and  the 
number  of  plates  multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  a<;  which 
they  polarise  light  is  a  constant  quantity. 

On  Thursday,  the  Sd  of  February,  a  paper  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  was  read,  entitled  Some  fjwrther  Experiments  on  Fluorine, 
'  and, on  some^ other  Objects  (^  chemical  Investigation.  '  This  paper 
coiisisted,  in  fact,  of  three  distinct  subjects^  treated  of  in  succes- 
sion. 1.  Several  further  experiments  were  related,  made  in  order 
to  obtain  fluorine  in  a  separate  state,  but  they  were  all  unsuccessful. 
Fluorine  has  such  a  tendency  to  enter  into  combinations,  th^t  no 
vessels  can  be  procured  upon  which  it  does  not  act.  Most  of  our 
readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  Sir  H.  Davy's  opinion  respecu 
•ing  fluoric  acid.  -  He  considers  it  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
an  unknown  supporter  of  combustion,  which  he  calh^wom^.  This 
fluorine  has  the  property  of  combining  with  the  base  of  silica  and 
with  boron,  and  it  forms  an  acid  with  each.  The  fluates  are  com- 
pounds of  fluorine  and  the  metals,  which  constitute  the  bases  of  the 
salifiable  bodies.  A  number  of  experiments  to  determine  the  pro- 
portions of  the  constituents  of  these  bodies  were  detailed.  Fluor 
spar,  when  heated  with  sulphurie  acid,  increases  in  weight  from 
100  to  175*4 ;  but  it  was  requisite  to  repeat  the  process  eight  times 
to  obtain  the  full  effect.  If  we  suppose  fluor  spar  to  be  a  compound 
of  fluoric  acid  and  lime,  this  result  gives  us  its  composition  as 
follows  : —  *  ' 

Lime ...;;.;.... 73-661 

Fluoric  acid 26-339 

100-000 

But  if  its  constituents  are  fluorine  and  calcium,  then  its  compo-' 
sition  is— 
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Calcium  ...... . . . . ; .  ;. . .; , . . . ...  5S-31S 

Fluorine ...;'.. . . . , .  46-687 

100000 

According  to  this  statement,  an  atom  of  fluorine  will  weigh 
2*294  (supposing  an  atom  of  calcium  tp  weigh  2*62^).  The  ana- 
lysis of  several  other  fiuates  were  given,  but  we  cannot  venture  to 
state  the  numerical  results  with  accuracy  from  memory.  The 
reader  will  be  under  no  difficulty  in  supplying  this  deficiency,  if  he 
considers  them  as  compounds  of  an  at;om.  of  fluorine  and  an  atom  • 
of  the  metallic  bases. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  paper  was.  on  silica.    A.  number  of. 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  base  of  this  earth  in  a  separate . 
state  were  related.    They  were  made  by  passing  potassium  through . 
red-hot  silica.    Potash  was  obtained  mixed  with  a  brown  matter,' 
which  was  converted  into  silica  by  the  action  of  water.    It  would 
appear  that  silica  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  oxygen ;  and  Sir 
H.  Davy  conceives  it  to  contain  2  atoms  of  oxygen  to  I  of  the  base« , 
This  would  make ,  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  silicon  (as  we  may , 
denominate  that  base)  to  be  2,  nearly  or  almost  the  same  with  that, 
of  sulphur.    Sir  H.  Davy  conceives  that  sUicon  is  not  a  metal,  but 
analogous  to  boron  in  its  nature.    These  bodies  possess  intermediate 
properties  between  charcoal  and  sulphur. 

3.  The  third  part  of  the  .paper  wa»  on  chlorine.    A  number  of 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  .decompose  this  substance,   and  obtain 
oxygep  frpm  it^  were  stated.    Sulphuret  of  lead  was  fused  in  it} 
but  not  the  least  trace  of  sulphate  of  lead  could  be  obtained.     Va-  . 
rious  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  were  tried,  with  an  equally 
unsuccessful  result.    The  author  noticed  the  scepticism  still  enter-* . 
tained  by  many  persons  respecting  the  nature  of  chlorine,  and  the . 
arguments  brought  forward  in  order  to  show  that  it  might  contain 
oxygen.    Every  candid  person,  he  observed,'  who  had  seen  the 
combination  of  dry  muriatic  acid  gas  and  ammoniacal  gas,  must  be 
convinced  tha,t  no  more  water  existed  in  the  compound  formed  than 
had  previously  existed  in  the  gases.     If  water  were  really  formed,  it 
would  indicate  rather  the  decomposition  of  azote  than  the  existence 
of  water  as  a  constituent  of  muriatic  acid.    The  objections  of  Ber* 
zelius  from  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  are  merely  appa«* 
rent,  as  the  one  doctrine  can  be  reconciled  to  these  proportions  just 
as  easily  as  the  other.    The  author  concluded  his  paper  with  some  ^ 
excellent  observations  On  the  mode  of  reasoning  in  chemistry. 
Lavoisier  had  the  glory  of  first  introducing  sound  logic  into  the. 
science.  Chemists  may  doubt  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  real 
elements,  but  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  whether  a  substance 
has  been  decomposed  or  not,  when  all  attempts  to  decompound  it 
have  fuled.    Oxygen  has  been  considered  as  the  acidifying  prin- 
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ciple;  but  hjrdrogen  forms  at  least  as  many  acids  as  oxygen,  and  it 
forms  several  into  which  oxygen  does  not  enter  at  all.  All  cases  of 
combustion  were  ascribed  to  the  presence  and  agency  of  oxygen ; 
but  we  now  know  that  it  takes  place  whenever  bodies  combine  with 
energy;  and  fluorine,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  are  entitled  to  the 
n^me  of  sujpport^f^,  as  well  ^o:S[ygea;  He  suggests  the  possibility 
that  tilt  diambntl  nVtay  h6  a  compound  of  cluircoal  tod  some  very 
light  unknowh  su^rter. 

At  the  saibe  mifieting  t  p^ptr  by  AWhotty  Carlisle,  Esq.  On 
Monstrosity  in  the  Hu¥mn  Species,  was  read.  The  author  ietsiUA 
a  number  of  examples  of  ittonstrosity,  hisneditary  in  partithllar 
ianiilies,  and  propagated  from  one  generation  to  another.  All 
mdnstrbsitf  he  conceives  to  take  place  otoly  In  eases  where  the  arti- 
ficial dVilftation  of  mankind  has  interfered.  I'hus  varieties  of  d^, 
pMgeons,  ftc.  iBire  easily  propagated. 

On  Thursdily,  the  lOih  of  February,  a  paper  by  A.  B.  BrodJe, 
Esq.  on  the  influence  of  the  nerVes  oti  tl)e  secretions  of  the  stomach 
was  read.  The  experiments  consisted  in  cutting  the  gastric  nerves 
of  dogs,  and  giving  them  dose^  of  arsebic  sufficient  to  product 
dtoth  in  a  few  nours.  This  poison  in  co]!nmon  cases  occasibns  la 
great  secretion  of  muc^s  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  But  in 
the!te  experiments  nothin;^  was  (bund  in  th'e  stoinach  after  diE^th. 
Hence  tne  nonsecretion  of  inucus  seems  iowiti*g  to  the  Hectiosi  of  tire 
nerves. 

At  ithe  sione  meeting  a  paper  was  lisad  by  Cliattes  Kdenig,  E^. 
oh  the  htidnan  skeleton  from  Gnadaloti^,  lately  deposited  in  the 
..Kitish  Museum.  Mr.  Kbetiig  introduced  hii  pftper  by  %  htstoi-k^l 
sketch  of  all  the  facts  that  had  beeiei  aisdertained  respifecting  fessil 
bones.  Kam])br,  Bhihiehbach^  ^td^  iA>crve  aB,  Cimer,  iafre  the 
natUTalbts  that  have  'mdst  disftiiiguished  themselves  in  these  re- 
searches ;  but  hitherto  no  hnnHan  fos^l  bones  had  heetk  diseovered. 
Hence  it  was  concluded,  either  thftt^nan  Wfts  of '^ubsd^poent  creation 
to  those  animals,  theVossil  bones  of  which  liave  been  founds  or  thiat 
if  human  fossil  bones  exist  tb^  iire  co^clred  by  the  existing  ocean, 
and  thus  for  ever  concealed  from  our  sights  The  fossil  human  bones 
found  at  Guadaloupe  appear  to  constitute  an  exception  ^o  this  gene- 
ral rule.  They  wefre  discovered  by  the  French  governor  of  Guada- 
loupe ;  and  the  specimen  at  preselit  in  l}ie  British  Museum  was  dug 
up  by  him  at  considerable  expense,  and  ivas  intended  for  tlie 
museum  at  Paris.  The  csapture  of  the  island  by  Great  Britain 
enabled  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  to  send  it  to  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  found  near  the  sea  shore  in  a  calcareous  rock  of  the  hardest 
texture,  being  considerably  superior  in  that  respect  to  statuary 
marble,  'i'he  rock  is  partly  granular,  and  partly  compact.^  The 
grantilar  part  is  a  mixture  of  grey  and  flesh-red  particles.  The  red 
particles  Mr.  Koenig  considei's  as  the  millepora'  miliacea  in  frag- 
inents ;  it  contains  also  a  few  shells.  In  short,  it  seems  to  consist 
chiefly  of  a  congeries  of  fragments  of  corralines  connected  together 
firmly  without  any  apparent  cement* 


The  bones  of  the  skeletoo  are  not  petrified,  but  retido  the  usual 
constituents  of  fresh  bone ;  and  when  first  exposed  to  the  air  were 
mtiier  soft.  The  ^ull  and  vertebne  of  the  neck  are  wanting.  The. 
seven  true  ribs  and  three  of  the  false  ribs  of  the  ielt  side  remain ; 
but  on  the  right  sid§  these  bones  are  destroyed,  though  the  sternal 
part  of  the  true  ribs  adhere  to  these  on  the  left  side.  Th«  sCernum 
Is  not  visible,  being  probably  sunk  into  the  stone.  The  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  all  visible,  though  not  perfectly  well  flefined.  The 
forearm  and  finger  bones  of  one  hand  remain,  and  one  clavicle. 
The  pelvis  is  pretty  entire,  and  so  are  the  thigh  bones.  The  legs 
are  so  twisted  in,  that  the  fibula  is  sunk  in  the  slooe. 

As  to  the  age  of  thw  skeleton,  there  are  no  data  to  form  a  correct 
estimate,  thoi^i  in  all  probability  it  is  not  very  recent.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  stone  shows  decidedly  that  it  does  not  owe  Its  origin 
to  any  calcareous  deposition  similar  to  calcareous  tufi^j  but  that  its 
formation  is  analogous  to  that  of  common  sandstone.  It  contains 
traces  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  seems  to  demonstrate  its  animal 
origin. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th  of /February,  a  paper  by  John  Davy, 
Esq.  On  Animal  Heat,  was  read.  The  author  made  a  set  of  ex- 
periments in  order  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  arterial  antf 
venous  blood.  He  employed  chiefly  the  blood  of  lambs.  Two 
methods  of  experimenting  were  foHowed.  1 .  The  jrelative  times  of 
cooling  of  equal  bulks  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  were  deter- 
mined. The  specific  gravity  of  the  venous  blood  was  1*050  ;  that 
of  the  arterial,  1'047.  ITiis  method  gave  the  specific  heat  \rf 
arterial  btood  about  0*93;  and  that  of  venous  blood,  OM.  2.  These 
two  kinds  of  blood  were  mixed  with  water,  and  the  change  of 
temperature  marked.  The  results  difiered  somewhat  in  diwrent 
experiments.  Arterial  blood  by  this  mode  of  experimenting  came 
out  of  the  specific  heat  0^95,  venous  blood  0*94  nearly,  it  app^rf 
to  me  that  these  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy  are  liable  to  two  objec- 
tions, which  must  prevent  us  firom  putting  full  confidence  in  the 
results  which  he  obtained.  1.  It  is  probable  that  a  chemical  actkm 
takes  place  between  blood  and  water ;,  therefore  the  specific  heat  cf 
blood  cannot  be  accurately  determined  by  mixing  it  with  water. 
Suppose  we  were  to  mix  alcohol  and  water :  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  would  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  specific  beat  cf 
alcohol.  Neither,  I  am  persuaded,  would  such  a  mixture  enable  us 
to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  blood.  2.  Mr.  Davy,  in  his  expe^* 
riments,  often  drew  the  venous  blood  of  the  aninml  on  one  diky  and 
the  arterial  on  another.  Now  experiments  of  this  kind  never  lead 
to  accurate  results.  Whenever  you  b^gin  to  tiunper  within  animal 
you  throw  it  into  an  unnatural  state,  and  then  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  what  sudden  changes  may  be  produced  on  its  Uood«  M»« 
Davy  made  a  set  of  experiments  to  determine  the  temperature  <rf 
arterial  and  venous  blood  in  animals.  The  arterial  blood  was  aVvr^l^ 
hottest.    In  the  sheep  it  was  104^  or  105^,  while  the  ve^^aJB 


103^  oar  104^  In  the  ok  it  was  101^  while  the  venous  was  100^ 
Thes^  results  Mr.  Davy  considers  as  favourable  to  Dr.  Black's  theory 
of  animal  heat,  and  likewise  to  the  notion  that  the  heat  depends 
;upon  the  nervous  energy. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ivory  was  read,  or  rather 
announced^  on  the  method  of  determining  the  orbit  of  a  comet 
from  three  geocentric  observations.  As  this  paper  was  only  partially 
read^  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  account  of  it. 

,     /      ■.  WNNiEANSOCIBXy.' 

On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  February,  a  communication  from  Mn 
Reynolds  Johnson  was  read,  giving  an  account  of  two  fossil  alcyonia 
found  near  Lyme.  They  were  in  flint,  and  in  a  very  perfect  state 
.pf  preservation,  and  enabled  Mr.  Johnson  to  make  several  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  this  animal. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Roscoe  on  the 
^  xslass  mqnandria.    It  consistedr  chiefly  of  strictures  on  Dr.  Rox- 
bourgh^s  essay  on  that  class^  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
.jRcsearches. 

-  On  Tuesday,  February  15,  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Roscoe's 
paper,  entitled  Bemarks  on  Dr.  Roxburgh's  Description  of  the  Mo~ 
nandrom  Plants  of  India,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Asi- 
atic Researches,  was  read.  Mr.  Roscoe  contends  for  the  sufficiency  of 
.the  generic,  characters  derived  from  modifications  of  the  anther- 
bearing  filament .  of  Seitamineae,  as  proposed  by  him  in  his  essay 
on  this  subject,  published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Linnseaa 
Transactions;  and  denies  that  Dr.  Roxburgh's  primary  characters, 
taken  from  difierences  in  the  inner  limb  of  the  corolla,  are  of  uni- 
versal importance  in  this  tribe  of  plants.  He  then  proceeds  to 
remark  on  certain  species  describe^  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  whose 
phrynium  diehotomum  he  regards  as  probably  not  specifically  diffe- 
rent from  marauta  arimdinaeea,  His  phrynium  virgatum  he  is 
•inclined  to  refer  to  thalia  gmcw/a/a.,  Both  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Roxburgh  have  referred  amomumrepens  of  Sonnerat  (the  plant 
producing  the  lesser  cardamoms  of  the  shops)  to  the  genus  alpinia. 
Mr.  RosQoe,  howevier,  is  induced  to  agree  with  Dr.  Maton,  who  in 
his  observations  on  Mr..  White's  paper  on  cardamoms,  published  in 
.the  tenth  volume  of  the  Society's  Trai;isactions,  has  proposed  to 
jestablish  this  plant  as  a  new  genus^  under  the  name  of  etettaria ; 
and  on  the  authority  of  the  published  figures,  Mr.  Roscoe  considers 
it  as  differing  frono  alpinia,  not  only  in  habit,  but  in  the  structure 
and  appendages  of  its  antherrbearing  filament:  - 
.  Wilh  segard  to  Dr.  Roxbi^rgji's  ghhba  rqdicalis,  he  adopts  the 
'.opinion  of  Dr.  Sims,  who  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (N^  1428) 
.has  established  this  as  a  distinct  genus^  upder  the  name  of  mantisca 
jiallatoria..  Mr.  Roscoe .  <:Qo$iders  this,  genus  as  differing  from 
^l(Aba  DO  less  in  the  stnicture  of  its  Qia9ie|it  tbaa  in  its  infl(?? 
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IMPSRIAt   INSTITOTB  OF  VRANCB. 

Account  of  the  Labours  of  the  Class  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  of  the  Imperiallnstitute  of  France  during  the  Year  1813. 

I.  Mathbmatical  Departmsbit.— By  M.  le  Chevalier  De* 
lambre.  Perpetual  Secretary. 

Memoirs  of  M.  Laplace  on  the  Variations  of  the  planetary  Ele* 
ments,  and  on  the  Comets. 

The  most  interesting  article  of  this  notice  of  the  labours  of  the 
scientific, class  ought  to  be  the  announcement  of  the  Mechanique 
Analytujue  of  M.  le  Comte  Lagrange,  llie  printing  of  the  second 
volume  had  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  January.  Tlie 
ardour  with  which  the  illustrious  author  devoted  himself  to  this 
labour  gave  us  the  hope  of  soon  reaping  the  fruits  of  it.  Kis  death, 
which  at  all  times  would  h^ve  been  a  paisfortunefor  the  sciences, 
has  bpen  the  more  sensibly  felt  because  it  delayed,  or  perhaps 
destroyed  altogether,  the  expectations  which  appeared  so  well 
founded ;  but  the  Uifluence.of  a  great  man  is  not  confined  to  the 
limited  period  of  his  existence^  The  domains  which  he  has  added 
to  science  will  be  cultivated  and  fertilized  by  his  successors.  In  the 
success  which  they  may  obtain  ve  shall  see  the  result  of  his  own 
happy  labours.  Thus  when  we  read  the  memoirs  with  which 
Comtc  Laplace  has  enriched  the  collection  of  this  year,  we  shall 
.  recollect  that  one  of  the  first  labours  of  M.  Lagrange  had  for  its 
object  the  theory  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  calculus 
of  proiabilitiesy  which  he  afterwards  treated  in  a  manner  so  new 
and  so  remarkable.  It  will  be  recollected  also,  that  in  the  last 
memoir  which  he  read  to  the  Institute  he  had  simplified  and  gene- 
iralized  with  the  same  superiority  the  calculus  of  the  variations  of 
the  elements  of  the  planetary  oi'bits. 

These  are  the  two  subjects  to  which  M.  Lagrange,  who  had 
likewise  treated  of  them  in  his  own  way,  has  just  added  new  deve- 
lopehients.  We  shall  satisfy  ourselves  at  present  with  a  simple 
announce  of  the  last  of  his  memoii*s,  which  we  merely  heard  once 
read  over.  We  can  give  a  more  complete  notion  of  the  first  memoir, 
which  has  been  just  published. 

M.  le  Comte  Laplace,  who  gave  us  last  year  a  complete  work  on 
Probabilities,  has  applied  his  theory  to  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  which  physical  astronomy  presents  :  namely,  the  origin  of 
comets,  and  the  nature  of  their  orbits. 

Herschel's  opinion  on  this  subject  will  be  recollected,  who  per- 
ceiving almost  every  where  in  the  celestial  spaces  a  matter  fee|)ly 
luminous,  in  which  he  observed  disseminated  certain  points  that, 
appeared  to  him  more  dense  and  more  luminous,  conceived  that  in" 
time  universal  attraction  might  unite  round  these  centres  the  nebu-' 
lous  natter  with  which  they  are  s^urrounded ;  that  in  consequence  of'^ 
their  CQutual  attraction  two  orniore  of  these  centres  might. acq^iire  a 
movement;  that  this  motion  might  carry  them  to  the  surface  of  thf. 
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sphere  over  whicb  the  attmctive  mergf  of  the  sun  extends ;  and 
that  this  motion  combined  with  the  solar  attraction  might  convert 
th&e  centtes  into  iA  itidny  n6w  comets,  citdiildtiti^  round  the  swti, 
add  ibllowitig  the  ^nn^  le^m  as  the  planets ;  that  tnis  may  hare  been 
the  (Mrigia  of  Idl  thd  f^laittts,  and  doubtleisfi  likewise  of  the  ^nind' 
stars ;  for  if  we  are  obliged  to  admit  the  anterior  existence  of  tbes^ 
great  bodies,  we  may  as  well  assign  the  same  date  to  the  much  less 
important  bodies  that  circulate  round  them. 

The  new  orbits  will  be  circular^  or  elUptic,  or  parabolic,  or  hyper- 
bolic. 

In  the  first  <;ase  the  comets  will  be  aW&ys  invisible,  unless  we 
£U})pdse,  a^inst  all  pi-oh^biiity,  that  their  t»ass  and  inhetent  light 
are  sufficiertt  td  render  them  visible  at  s6  great  a  distance;  for  these 
hudei  or  centres  perceived  by  Jt)r.  iHerschel  afe  invisible  to  a  coto- 
mon  telescope. 

If  they  are  eliptical  or  parabolic,  the  comets  may  Cotne  so  iiear 
fhe  sun  that  they  will  become  visible  in  a  portion  of  their  orbit 
comprehended  between  the  perihelion  and  the  parameter,  and  evea 
a  little  beyond  it.  This  supposition  will  explain  sufficietitly  wel| 
the  phenomena  which  the  comets  hitherto  observed  have  presented. 
Their  gfeater  axis  ought  to  go  bevond  the  sphere  6i  the  suii's  acti- 
vity, which  must  extend  much  fertber  than  the  orbif  of  Urdnui. 
Such  elongated  elipses  must  be  setisibly  eonfoufided  with  ^rabolas 
having  the  same  summit.  The  revolutions  of  such  Comets  will  be 
so  long  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  thern  again,  or  to  know 
them  again,  after  all  the  alterations  which  they  may  have  expe- 
rienced in  that  part  of  their  orbit  where  we  cannot  follow  them,  and 
in  which  so  many  causes  may  modify  their  elements. 

This  would  likewise  give  a  good  explanation  of  the  length  and 
tenuity  of  their  tails.  The  nebulous  thatter,  condensed  by  attrac- 
tion to  form  the  comet,  being  dilated  by  the  solar  heat,  would 
resume  nearly  its  prioiitive  tenuity,  and  may  even  evaporate  and  be 
lost  in  space.  Having  lost  its  tail  and  its  nebulodty,  the  comet 
will  be  exactly  similar  to  the  four  little  planets.  It  may  be  even 
entirely  dissipated,  and  cease  to  exist.  Astronomers  would  have  to 
tegret  the  time  lost  in  calculating  its  elements.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  be  in  possession  of  this  coarse  approximation, 
which  puts  it  in  their  power  to  satisfy  the  public  at  an  easy  rate 
during  the  short  time  that  the  comet  isvisible  frona  the  earth. 

But  some  comets  have  presented  particularities  inconsistent  with 
this  hypothesis.  That  of  Halley,  for  example,  has  the  great  axis 
of  Its  orbit  smaller  than  that  of  Umnus.  The  comet  of  1770  Had 
a  great  axis  less  than  that  of  Jupiter.  According  to  M.  Laplace 
diese  singularities  may  be  produced  by  the  planetary  attractions,  or 
the  resistance  of  the  ethereal  medUum ;  but  the  planetary  attractions 
ought  to  lie  very  weak  at  the  entrance  of  the  comet  into  the  sphere 
of  activity  of  the  sun ;  and  Laplace  himself  has  rendered  the  re- 
sistatfbe'of  the  ether  very  problematic,  and  inconsistent  with  th^ 
constancy  of  the  great  axes  of  the  planetary  orbits.         ^         , 
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If  nh  elotigKted  eliptical  orbit  may  be  conibanded  widi  a  pait- 
bdaiy  the  difrefente  Is  not  greater  between  the  piifaboift  and  hyper- 
bola. The  insufficiency  of  the  pataboh  in  sume  cases  has  been 
aseertatnedy  and  it  has  Men  foana  necessaiy  to  have  recoaise  to  the 
ellpse.  Why  has  the  necessity  of  the  hvperbola  never  been  felt? 
Or  117  comets  of  which  we  possess  tne  elements,  two  only  are 
decidedly  eliptidil ;  the  115  others  are  parabolic  or  eliptical.  In 
ftict  there  is  nothhig  to  prevent  ns  from  considering  these  orbits  as 
hyperbotic^  but  differing  infinitely  little  from  the  parabola,  and  in 
such  a  case  there  would  be  no  reason  for  being  surprised  that  the 
tiatiire  of  these  orbits  liad  escaped  us.  The  eliptical  orbit  of  the 
comet  of  I75f  was  only  known  by  its  different  returns  in  an  interval 
of  75  or  7^  years.  Had  it  not  !)een  ihr  that  we  should  have  re- 
garded the  orbit  as  parabolic.  The  hyperbolic  comets  never  return. 
Hence  no  opportunhy  can  ever  occur  of  rectifying  our  mistake* 
Hence  we  have  no  proof  that  the  hyperbolic  orbits  are  more  rare 
than  the  eliptical.  fhey  may  be  even  much  more  nutnerous  with- 
out our  ever  suspecting  it ;  but  M.  Laplace  speaks  of  those  only 
whose  hyperbolic  orbits  may  be  recognised  by  observations.  The 
fi^ct  is,  that  we  do  not  know  one  of  that  kind. 

Hence  arises  this  ouesiion  :  What  is  the  cause  that  the  hyperbolic 
orbits  are  so  rare  ?  This  problem  cannot  be  Completely  solved.  Ail 
that  we  can  do  is  to  ftpply  to  it  the  calculus  of  probabilities.  If  among 
several  different  cases  which  appear  equally  probable  there  be  one 
which  seldom  or  never  occurs,  we  seem  authorised  to  conclude  that 
there  exists  a  cause  for  lis  being  so  rare.  The  chances  which  give 
a  hyperbola  must  be  very  few  when  compared  to  the  otiiers.  M. 
Laplace  finds,  in  fact,  that  we  may  wager  a  great  many  to  one  that 
a  nebulosity  which  penetrates  within  the  sphere  of  the  s^un^s  activity^ 
so  as  to  he  capable  of  being  seen^  will  describe  a  very  elongated 
jelipse  or  a  hyperbol-a  which  from  the  greatness  of  its  axis  will  sen-- 
sibly  coincide  with  a  parabola  in  the  pari  observed.  It  follows  from 
the  analysis  of  M.  Laplace  that  in  the  case  most  fevourable  to 
hyperbolas  it  is  S6  to  1  that  the  hyperbola  will  not  be  sensible. 
liius  we  might  be ,  tempted  to  exclude  this  curve,  and  it  would  lie 
so  much  calculation  saved,  lo  fact  the  hyperbola  is  never  tried  tSSk 
both  the  parabola  and  elipse  have  failed. 

The  parabola  itself  is  only  a  limit,  a  sin^e  case  betw^eVi  the 
ellipse  and  hyperbola,  tite  dimensions  of  which  may  vary  to  in- 
finity. Hence  there  is  scarcely  »ny  probability  of  a  parabolic  orbit. 
The  hyperbolas  are  scarcely  sensible,  and  from  experience  it  ap* 
pears  that  the  ellipses  are  hardly  more  so.  The  h3qperbolic  comets 
neverreturn,  the  elliptical  not  till  after  a  long  interval.  We  have . 
no  reason  to  be  surprized  that  hitherto  only  one  has  returned  con* 
stantly. 

Laplace  had  found  in  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  a  probable  cause 
why  the  comet  of  177^  I^&s  not  appeared  eight  times  since  that 
period.  Perhaps  it  is  entirely  evaporated,  or  reduced  to  a  nucleus 
so  small  and  so  little  luminous^  uat  it  will  remain  for  ever  invi* 
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sibte.  Hiese  two  explao^ations,  far  from  being  incompatible^  may 
have  concurred  to  produce  an  effect  which  has  excited  the  curiosity 
of  matliematicians  and  astronomers* 

It  may  be  dreaded  th^t  the  new  hypothesis  will  somewhat  dimi- 
nish the  import£ince  of  the  comets  j  and  that  jt'  is  similar  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients^  who  considered  comets  as  temporary  col- 
lections of  vapour^  which  were  speedily  dissipated  and  (destroyed. 
Hence  the  astronomers  long  considered  them  as  unworthy  of  being' 
scrupulously  observed.  All  the  difference  is,  that  Aristotle  places 
the  comets  below  the  moon,  while  according  to  ti)^  hypothesis  of 
Herschel,  they  are  formed  beyond  the  planetary  system,  and  they 
last  a  much  longer  time ;  since  it  is  only  in  their  perihelion,  that 
they  are  liable  to  lose  a  portion  of  their  substance.  But  if  they 
become  invisible  to  us,  that  is  the  same  thing,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  as  if  they  ceased  to  exists  Notwithstanding  these  re- 
flections, which  must  be  considered  as  .mere  conjecture,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  first  comet  \vhich  appears  will  be  followed  with 
as  much  zeal  as  eyer;  that  intrepid  caUrulators,  hot  satisfied  with 
the  parabola,  which  is  always  sufficient  for  the  first  appearance,  will 
endeavour  to  find  an  elipse,  notwithstanding  all  the  uncertainty 
under  which  such  a  problem  labours,  and  that  if  neither  of  these 
curves  will  represent  the  orbit  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  hyper- 
bola, the  very  rarity  of  which  will  give  it  a  new  value. 

{To  ke  con/ifm«<f.) 


Article  XIV. 
-   SCIENTIFIC  intblligbnck;  and  notices  of  subjects    ^ 

CONNBCtBD  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I.  New  Geologkal  Society, 

A  Society  has  been  established  at  Penzance  under  the  name  of 
the  Cornwall  Geological  Society.  Davies  Giddy,  'Esq.  M.  P.  is 
President.  Among  the  members  are  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins, 
Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Rice  Price,  Edward  Stackhouse,  Jdin  Haw- 
kins, William  Rashley,  William  Came,  John  Williams,  Esquires, 
Much  important  geological  information  may  be  expected  from  a 
society  of  enlightened  men,  situated  in  the  most  interesting  county 
in  England  in  a  geological  point  of  view.  Many  curious  facts  dis- 
covered in  the  mines  in  that  country  have  been  lost  forwaijit  of  such 
a  society.  . 

II.  Coloured  Hah  found  the  Moon. 

On  Tuesday  the  1st  of  February,  about  a  quarter  past  eight  in 
the  evening,  there  was  a  very  large  and  brilliant  halo  round  the 
tnoon.  It  was  by  far  the  finest  1  ever  saw.  Immediately  round 
the  moon's  disk  there  was  a  circular  space  which  had  the  a'ppear- 
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aace  of  a  white  thin  cloud.  This  was  bottoded  by  a  bright  red 
eircle^  passing  insensibly  into  yellow.  Beyond  this  there  was  a 
very  broad  circular  band  of  very  faint  blue,  which  terminated  the 
halo.  About  half  past  eight,  the  halo  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
the  sky  round  the  moon  became  quite  cldar, 

III.  Late  extraordinary  Fog. 

By  an  anonymous  gentleman,  in  a  letter  which  has  on  it  the 
Richmond  post  mark,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
circumstance  respecting  the  extraordinary  fog,  mentioned  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.  ^^  It  is  a  very  singular 
fact,  that  the  thick  rime  which  settled  on  the  trees  during  the  fog, 
from  December  27,  to  January  2,  was  not  disponed  equally  round 
the  twigs  and  boughs,  but-  was  four  times  as  deep  on  that  side 
which  was  exposed  to  the  east,  as  an  any  other.  This  is  particu- 
larly remarkable,  as  there  was  no  wind."' 

I  did  not  myself  make  this  remark  at  Chelsea,  where  most  of  iHy 
observations  on  the  fog  were  made.  Neither  did  I  perceive  any 
such  difference  in  the  trees  in  St.  James's  Park.  Though  the 
weather  during  the  fog  was  calm,  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from 
the  coldness  of  the  temperature,  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the 
atmosphere  to  move  from  east  to  west.  Accordingly,  when  it 
began  to  blow  in  the  beginning  of  January,  the  wind  was  decidedly 
east.  From  the  higher  situation  of  Richmon(^  than  that  of  Chelsea, 
or  St.  James's  Park,  it  is  probable  that  the  current  would  be  more 
steady  in  the  latter  place,  than  the  former.  This  imperceptible 
current  will  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  adduced  by  my  corres- 
pondent, while  at  the  same  time  it  affords  us  a  source  for  the  great 
quantity  of  water  deposited,  which  I  was  unable  at  first  to  account 
for.  Let  us  suppose  the  current  to  have  moved  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  only  in  four  hours,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  imper- 
t)eptible  to  us,  then  six  atmospheres  would  have  passed  over  our 
heads  in  one  day,  and  42  atmospheres  during  the  week  that  the 
fog  lasted.  The  possible  deposition  from  such  a  quantity  of  air, 
would  have  been  28  ounces  on  every  square  foot  of  surface/ which 
I  think,  is  probably  more  than  the  quantity  actually  deposited. 

IV.  Cold  produced  ly  the  Evaporation  of  Sulphuret  of  Carbon.  ' 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  on  this  interesting  subject, 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  J.  Murray,  Philosophical  Lecturer, 
about  the  end  of  January,  and  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  la^t 
Number  of  the  Annals  (f  Philosophy. 

.  ^^  Having  been  lately  engaged  in  experiments  on  the  oxidation  of 
gold  ;  I  had  rubbed  leaf  gold  in  a  glass  mortar  with  saliva,  an4 
upon  sfdding  a  minute  portion  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  again 
began  to  triturate,  when  the  whole  became  a  concrete  icy^mass. 

*'  A  glass  of  water  has  remained  on  the  table  since  the  preceding 
evening,  and  though  it  might  be  ^ome  degrees  below  32°  Fahr.  it 
ludicated  no  disposition  for  congelation.    A  few  jdrops  of  sulr 
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pburet  of  carbon  were  applied  to  the  suriiice,  i&stantlj  the  globules 
became  cased  with  a  tbell  of  icy  spicqhB  of  retiform  texture. 
Where  they  were  in  contact  with  the  water,  plumose  branches 
darted  from  the  sulphuret,  as  from  a  centre,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  whole  became  solidified.  The  sulphuret  of  carbon 
in  the  interim  volatilized,  and  during  this  period,  the  spicules  ex- 
hibited the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  beautiful  array. 

^'  If  a  single  drop  be  suffered  to  float  on  the  surfiice  of  a  small 
volume  of  water,  it  will  manifest  an  instant  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature, but  I  could  not  observe  with  tlH)se  larger  globules,  which 
feom  their  specific  gravity  sunk  in  the  fluid,  any  alteration,  pro- 
vided there  were  none  floating  on  the  surface. 

•*  I  have  been  pleased,  by  suffering  first  the.crust  of  ice*  to  form 
around  the  lower  surface  of  the  floating  sulphuret,  and  then  to 
agitate  the  glass  so  as  to  dislodge  the  globule  from  its  cell,  when 
another  pelicle  forms  around,  and  entwines  it,  which  may  be  again 
displaced,  and  so  on. 

"  I  am  investigating  further  the  properties  and  effects  of  thiJs 
curious  substance,  and  should  any  particular  phenomena  occur^  1 
than  feel  happy  hi  communicating  the  results  to  you." 

V.  Ar&eniie  of  Silver, 

Arsenite  of  silver  having  been  found  the  l)e$t  means  of  defecting 
white  arsenic  when  in  solution,  I  think  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
iftate  the  most  striking  properties  of  this  salt,  as  they  were  investi- 
gated by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  published  by  him  in  a  short  paper  in  the 
Siird  volume  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions. 

When  this  salt  is  first  formed  it  has  an  orpiment  yellow  colour , 
but  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in  an  open  vessel,  it 
gradually  becomes  brown ;  and  this  b  the  colour  which  it  has  wii^n 
dry. 

It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  If  an  excess  of  ammonia  be  added  at  the  moment  of 
its  formation,  it  is  dissolved,  but  when  it  has  been  once  dried,  it 
is  no  longer  soluble  in  ammonia.  < 

When  heated  in  a  glass  tube  a  white  smoke  evaporates,  which 
condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  minute  octaliedral  crystals  of 
white  arsenic,  while  a  dark  brown  mass  remains,  obviously  a  sub- 
^arsenite.  Before  the  blow  pipe  upop  a  slip  of  platinum,  and  still 
fnore  easily  upon  charcoal,  the  silver  is  reduced,  and  the  arsenic 
totally  dissipated.* 

^  Dr.  Rof  et,  in  ptiUtotiiDg  Dr.  Marcet's  remarks  en  this  te%i^  ia  the  lecond 
*voliiiiie  of  the  Medico^Gfalnirg.  Tram.  p.  158,  not  only  rAtftA  to  •&.  Hwnefs 
letter  on  the  iubject,  printetl  in  the  Phi),  Mag.  for  16b5>,  biU  gave  a  8uainittr|r 
acooont  of  the  method  therein  propo»ed.  Bad  I  been  aware  of  this  circumstance, 
when  I  noiticed  Mr.  Hume's  rOcUunation  of  priority  in  the  diseoTery  of  this  test^ 
<flo  far  as  nitrate  of  silver  is  conoeraed,  I  shonM  ha?e  observed  that  his  anxiety  on 
this  occasion  was.  %nite  svperfinovsy  since  Dr.  M^roet  and  Dr.  Roget,  far  froip 
taving  overlooked  Mr.  Home's  paper,  had,  in  the  first  iMtaace,  pointedly  ascribed 
lolfaatcheinlst  all  that  belongs  to  Mnaa  the  siAject.  _  . 
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VI.  The  late  Storm. 

The  late  fllorm,  being  the  most  severe  and  the  lougest  which  ha$ 
occunred  ib  Gfeat  Britain  since  the  year  1796^  1  conceive  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  state  a  few  particulan  respecting  it,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  partly  by  way  of  record,  and  partly  to 
enabk  mj  raiders  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  compare  the 
storsi  id  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with  its  appearance  ia 
their  own  vicinity.  ~      s 

A  severe  frost  had  commenced  on  the  ISth  of  December,  apd 
continued  tiU  the  night  of  the  i6th.  The  thermometer  stood  at 
19^  in  the  night  between  the"  14th  and  15th,  and  in  the  night  be- 
tween the  15th  and  16th.  On  the  16th  it  thawed,  and  continued 
fresh  (though  it  froze  twice  during  the  night)  till  the  26th,  the  day 
after  Christmas.  Tliis  was  Sunday.  It  was  clear  and  nearly  calm, 
and  the  sun  shone  the  whole  day.  On  that  day  the  frost  set  in  at 
London^  and  continued,  if  we  do  not  reckon  an  interval  of  fouf 
days,  (the  27tK  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  January)  for  42  days, 
or  exactly  six  weeks. .  During  the  first  week,  the  thick  fog, already 
described  in  the  Annals  ^  Philosophy^  obscured  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, and  rendered  travelling  dangerous.  This  fog  did  not  go  so 
fiir  west  as  Sidmouth  ;  but  we  know  that  it  existed  at  Harwich.  0|ii 
Monday  the  3d  of  January  an  east  wind  sprung  up,  which  dissi- 
pated-the  fog.  This  wind  continued  without  intermission  till  the 
26th  in  the  evening,  when  it  chaoged  to  the  south-west,  and  brought 
on  a  very  ^ntle  thaw.  Tliis  thaw  continued  about  four  days, 
when  the  wind  i^gaio  shifted  to  the  north,  and  blew  steady  aoia 
cold.  The  frost  returned;  though  upon  the  whole  the  cold  was 
not  so  intense,  and  the  weather  tvas  much  clearer,  and  there  was 
even  a  good  deal  of  sun-shine,  which  had  not  been  the  case  before 
the  thaw.  Thb  second  frost  continued  till  tlie  6th  of  February, 
when  the  wind  shifted  agaiti  to  the  south,  and  finally  put  an  end  to 
the  storm. 

A  good  deal  of  snow  fell  durii^g  this  long  continued  frost,  but  in 
the  vicinity  6f  London  the  fall  was  not  deep.  At  Chelsea  and 
that  neighbourheod,  where  I  had  an  <^>portuntty  of  inaking  my 
observations,  it  was  no  where  deeper  than  about  a  foot.  Ice  had 
formed  upon  the  river  at  some  distance  above  London,  but  the 
tide  kept  it  clear  for  a  long  time  between  Battersea  and  the  sea. 
Above  Battersea  the  river  appeared  to  me  quite  frozen  over  about 
the  20th  of  January  The  ice  was  covered  with  great  quantities 
of  snow,  and  lai^  lumps  of  tliese  floating  down  were  driven 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  bridges.  The  thaw  of  the 
26th  of  January  brought  down  such  prodigious  ciuantities  of  this 
floating  ice,  that  the  whole  river  between  Blackfriars  and  London 
bridge  was  filled  with  it;  and  when  the  succeeding  frost  came  on, 
it  bound  together  all  these  masses,  so  that  the  river  was  completely 
covered  with  ice,  from  London  bridge  up  to  Westminster,  and 
•toight  at  one  time  have  been  crossed  in  almost  any  place. 


X 
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The  greatest  cold  at  Chelsea  was  5^ :  it  happened  on  the  night 
which  followed  the  9th  of  January.  At  Kenisington  I  am  told,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  3^.  The  mean  height  of  the  thermometer 
before  the  thaw  of  the  26th  was  25'572**.  Its  mean  height  daring  • 
the  day  was  29-467^;  and  during  the  night  21-677^,  The  mean 
during  the  last  week  of  the  frost  was  31/827°.  The  mean  for  the 
night  was  26-555%  and  for  the  day  37*  IH^  Finally,  the  mean 
during  the  ftur  days  of  thaw  was  34  875^  The  mean  for  the  day 
was  37^,  for  the  night  3275.  .     ' 


Article   XV. 

New  Patents. 

Thomas  Wright,  London,  broker;  for  a  method  of  making  a 
composition  or  mixture  for  dying  scarlet  and  other  colours.  Dec 
t,  1815. 

John  Batbman,  Wyke,  York ;  for  an  improvement  on  muslgal 
instruments.    Dec.  9,  1813. 

JosifiPH  White,  Leeds,  millwright;  for  an  improvement  on 
steam-engines.     Dec.  14,  1813. 

John  Swarbrkck  Rogers^  Chester,  merchant;  for  a  mode  of 
spinning  or  making  a  species  of  wool  into  yarn,  either  by  itself,  or 
with  any  other  material;  wtiich  yam  may  be  beneficially  used  in 
▼aurious  branches  of  manufacture.    Dec.  14,  1813* 


Article  .XVI. 

Scientific  Books  in  handy  or  in  ike  Press, 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  about  to  publish  a  Treatise  on  Aneurisms  and 
wounded  Arteries,  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  Engravings. 

Mr.  Stewart  will  shortly  publish  a  Treatise  on  Uterine  Hemorrhage^ 

Mr.  William  Goodlad,  of  Bury,  has  in  the  press  a  Practical  Essay  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Vessels  and  Glands  of  the  Absorbent  System ;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  Surgical  Cases  and  Remarks. 

A  Translation  of  the  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  which  forms  the  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Mechanique  Celeste  of  Laplace,  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  John  Toplis,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Dr.  Adams  has  in  the  Press  his  long  projected  work  on  the  erroneoug 
opinions  and  unfounded  terrors  usually  entertained  concerning  Here- 
ditary Diseases.  Connected  with  the  subject  are  some  Remarks  on 
Cutaneous  Diseases,  on  the  attempts  at  reducing  them  to  Orders  and 
Classes,  and  on  the  unnecessary  revival  of  obsolete  Greek  T^^ms.  ^ 
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Article  XVII. 
METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Baboicktbr. 

Thsrmometbr. 
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mm 

00  the 
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.  1814. 
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33 
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27 

w 
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s 
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50 

35 
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28-22 

29-591 

50 

8 

31-31 

2-66 

The  observations  in  e^ch  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty-four- 
hours,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  column.  A  dash 
€fiote8,  that  the  result  is  included  in  the  next  following  obserTation. 
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REMARKS. 

First  JTonM.—- 13.  Much  win4  laat  ai^t :  very  fine  day :  Cumulut  and  drrotirm' 
Ite.  14.  a.  m.  Somewhat  cloidy.  15.  O^rcaat  wilh  CirrottrmHts :  li^ht  breeze. 
There  being  po  evaporation  ta^ay,  the  surface  of  the  snow  is  a  little  warmer  than 
the  air.  16.' Overcast :  a  slight  tJiaw,  from  the  warmth  of  the  earth:  at  evening 
tnow  and  frost  again,  17.  A  clefir  day :  Qmi$  and  CirrotirtKhH  in  the  evening, 
with  a  low  Nimhu,  or  two,  forming.  At  sun-set,  the  temp,  being  18*,  there  was 
m  bed  of  haze  in  the  E.  like  that  which  accomj^anies  the  fall  of  dew,  but  much  mere 
dense,  and  singularly  coloured.  It  was  diiefly  of  an  indigo  blue,  but  passed 
Mow  IaIo  op^  vbite»  Aod  above  into  a  faiat  rxjl,  jnore  tnwitparenf.  18.  A 
■nowy  morning :  small  snow  and  sleet  through  the  day.  19.  A  inowy  day.  20. 
Saow :  the  wind  strong  at  N*E.  fil  •  At  8  a»ai.  bcgiaaiiig  to  enow  again.^  In  th^ 
diifti  the  saow  is  many  feet  deep.  Thiis  day  proved  fine  and  calm ;  the  yr'iBdy  at 
times,  S.W,  92.  A  little  pnow  in  the  morning :  fine  day :  strong  breeze,  "with 
varions  doipds.  93.  Snow,  morning  and  evening.  There  was  a  fine  eithlbition  of 
cloud«:  as  Cwnuliy  well  formed,  but  with  little  colaar;  the  superior  modificii- 
tifns,  inclodipg  the  drrocurtMiiiu^  and  fie«ejwl  diftinct  Nim^-  %^>  Th«  ^y  ip 
yoiteffday ;  snogr,  a.  m.  the  wind  brfsic :  ab«tH  two  p.m.  a  Muall,  with  plenty  off 
•Bbw.  S5.  A.m.  A  fine  elevated  grey  sky :  then,  Girrusand  Cirrg^tratus,  the  winji 
▼eeriag  by  N.  to  W .  It  has  had  lately  much  tendency  to  this  quarter  at  night. 
M  A  hoHow  wind  at  S.W. :  «aow,  followed  by  small  rain.  ST.  A  misty  thaw  > 
aittle  rain  at  intervals:  wind  and  rain  in  the  pigbt.  28.  a.  m.  Misty,  tvith  rain : 
the  wind  W. :  after  tbb  a  little  sqow  :  then  fair,  and  fr^y  aDter  wp-set.  29. 
Stormy :  the  wind  S.  £.  with  ^noW'  early :  then  steady  laiu,  foUow«d  by  mone 
■now.  The  tmnbntmi  of  pnessure  occurred  after  six  p.  m.  It  was  not  confined  tp 
a  praaHl  spaee  ef  time.  As  tjie  barometer  began  to  rine,  the  wind  came  round  bpr 
8.Vf.  to  N.W.  and  blew  with  great  vioieaoe  till  near  morning.  30.  A  fine  day  : 
itioag  breege,  with  ckrads  :  at  sun-set  a  sphakling  of  opake bail.  31.  Fair  day : 
bat  at  aevea  p«  m.  a  sadden  hewry  snow  abow^r. 

Second  Jfonf A. — 9.  Hoar  frost.  3.  Hoar  frost.  A  very  fino  sujpny  day,  followed 
by  bright  moonlight.  A  thermometer,  at  an  intermediate  height,  between  tfaie 
standard  one  and  that  on  the  snow,  gave  14*  as  the  minimum.  The  latter  instrn- 
mant  at<eigbt  a.  m.  bad  riten  only  to  4%  aed  W9»ibickly  covered  with  rhne,  althougfi 
at  ni^>tbene  had  been  an  appearance  of  stroqgevafKiration.  4.  &insbi«e,knd  fa^ 
Bight.  About  nine  p.m.  a colonrJess halo,  of  thelamst  diametfr,  with  Cirrm 
clouds.  At  half  past  ten  a  sgiall  coloured  halo,  with  CirrosiratuB.  The  temp,  ofi 
the  laow  being  18*,  the  wind  ^.^a  breeze,  I  now  exposed,  in  a  metallio  dish, 
close  to  the  thecmometer,  2000  grains  of  snow  {which  bad  become  hard  by  freezing) 
in  two  or  three  maasei.  At  half  pa«t  eight,  or  in  ton  boon,  the  temp,  baving  risep 
to  28*,  it  had  lost  2T  grains  in  weight.  5.  Crunson  sky  at  sun-rise :  hollow  wjbd  t 
tnow  and  sleet.  6.  A  gnXe  froia  S.W.  with  ^bowers  'Of  rain :  at  evening  it  jdearqtf 
up,  and  blew  from  N.W.  7  to  1 1.  Cirrp^tratui  and  Cirrocuamlwi  red  sk;  at  tun* 
rise:  jgales  of  w^lnd^  and  a  few  showers. 

'W8ttd^,  Northerly  in  the  fore  papt  of  «be  period,  v^riftble  in  the  middle,  and  |A 
the  condosion  Southerly.    . 

Barometer:  greajlesit  heigiit JM)'15  inchrs; 

Least    28*22  inches; 

Mean  of  the  period .29*591  inches. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height 50* 

Leatt 8* 

On  the  surface  of  the  snow  ». . . .  2* 

Mean  of  tbe  period 31-31* 

Product  of  the  raio-gnage 2*66  inch. 

Evaporation  (from  water  containing  a  little  salt) 0*32  inch. 

Some  observations  on  the  present  winter,  compared  with  the  last  severe  one  (of 
1794-^),  on  the  origin  of  the  fogs  which  prevailed  in  each,  and  on  the  recent  great 
depression  of  the  barometer,  must  be  deferred  to  next  coBmnaication. 

ToTTBTHUr,  Second  Month,  19,  1814.  n        .  u  ?-  HOWARD. 

'        '  Digitized  by  V 
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Article  L 


Biographical  Account  ofM.Malus.    By  M.  le  Chevalier 
Delambre.* 

ErriENNE-LOUIS  MALUS  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  23d  of 
July,  177^-  He  was  the  son  of  Anne*Louis  Mains,  of  Mitry,  and 
of  Louise-Nieole-Charlotte  Desboves. 

The  first  education,  which  he  received  in  the  house  of  hia 
parents,  was  principally  directed  towards  literature;  and  he  had 
made  so  much  progress  that,  even  to  the  last,  he  could  repeat  by 
heart  long  passages  out  of  the  Iliad.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  or' 
eighteen  he  wrote  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  entitled.  The  Death  of 
Cato :  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  to  very  different  studies ;  since  at  that  period  he 
underwent  a  successful  examination,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Ecole  du  Genie. 

After  having  distinguished  himself  there  by  his  inclination  for 
analysis,  it  was  his  turn  to  be  appointed  an 'officer  ot  genie  militaire: 
but  he  was  rejected  as  a  suspected  person  by  the  Minister  Bouehotte  i 
and  this  kind  of  civil  interdiction,  depriving  him  of  all  hopes  of 
advancement,  he  repaired  to  the  army  of  the  North,  was  incorpo* 
rated  in  the  15th  battalion  of  Paris,  and  was  employed  as  a  cotnmoa 
soldier  in  repairing  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk.  The  officer  of  genius 
who  presided  over  this  undertaking  did  not  fail  to  notice  him,  and 
to  perceive  how  much  he  was  misplaced.  On  his  recommendation^ 
Mftlus  was  recalled  by  the  Government,  and  sent  to  the  Polytechnic 
School ;  where  he  was  soon  after  employed  in  giving  a  course  of 
analytical  mathematics,  in  the  absence  of  M.  Monge.    Restored  to 

•  translated  from  tbc  Monitcar  of  tli«  I6th  Janurj,  19H^^r^T^ 
VOU  lU.   N»  IV.  Q  Di,.izecfbyC:.0Ogle 
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the  rank  he  had  held  at  the  period  of  his  first  nomination,  he  was 
almost  immediately  raised  to  that  of  Captain,  and  was  employed  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  School  of  Metz. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  (ij^f)  that'  bis.military  career  began.  He 
was  present  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre-and-Meuse  at  the  crossing , 
of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  battles  of  Ukrath  and  Alterkirk.  The 
same  year  was  marked  by  a  more  agreeable  circumstance,  which 
lAerwards  constituted  the  happiness  of  his  life :  it  was  then  that  he 
saw  for  the  first  t^ne  IVlndame  Malus  (Wilkelmine  Louise  Koch, 
daughter  of.,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Umverslty  of  Giessen,  in  th^ 
dutchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt).  Honour  and  duty  prevented  him  at 
that  time  from  realizing  the  wish  which  was  dearest  to  his  heart. 
He  was  obliged  to  embark""  Tor  Egypt,  assisted  at  the  battles  of 
Chebreis  and  of  the  Pyramids,  and  at  that  of  Scebisch ;  and  he  was 
named  a  member  of  the  Institute  ^Qiiro :  but  his  life  was  too 
active,  and  he  was  too  much  employed,  to  be  able  to  devote  himself 
to  the  sciences.  A  single  opportunity  presented  itself,  of  which  h^ 
profited  with  sufficient  address.  In  a  reconnaissance^  in  which  be 
was  employed  with  M.  Lefevre,  eagt^jfe^fer  of  bridges  and  causeways, 
he  was  lucky  enough  to  discover  a  branch  of  the  Nile  unknown 
before  Ihat  tiine  to  travellers,  to  give  a  description  of  It,  and  con- 
struct a  chart  of  a  country  into  wlucb  no  Frenchman  had  penetrated 
since  the  time  of  the  crusades.  (The  memoir  which  he  wrote  on 
Vm  fiub^edt  makes  a  pbrt  of  the  firsX  iK)litine  «f  ^e  Decade  £gy{>- 
Imne.)  But  during  tJve  bourse  oF  this  i»em«nible  expeditioo,  fae 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  as  a  HMJitary  engineer* 
•  Damg^s  flf  every  kind  attended  him  in  Syria,  at  the  siege  of  El 
flarisch,  and  at  the  siege  of  Jaffa,  where  he  peiiformed  <the  duties 
vf  an  tmgitieer.  After  die  taking  of  this  lost  town,  lie  was  enudojFed 
in  wpainng  iu  fortifioatioKis,  and  establiishing'military hospitals  in  it. 
Ueie  he  caught  the  .|dague;  but  had  the  .good  inrtiUBe  to  recover 
wMiamt  -any  assistancis  whatever.  He  had  sciarcely  regained  bis 
htdkdif  when  lie  was  eUiged  to  repair  to  Damietta  to  superintend 
sipiiiar  3«(bo«rs.  Thence  he.  marched  against  the  Turics  who  had 
disembarked  at  Lesbeh.  He  was  firesent  at  the  battles  of  Heliopi^ia 
wad  Coraim,  and  at  the  si^e  of  'Cairo.  He  then  wvnt  to  build 
Benisouef-Saiouiii,  a  fort  intended  to  preserve  the  cenmunication 
between  the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt.  When  he  returned  to  Cairo 
be  contribtttel  to  fortify  mat  city  against  three  great  armies  that 
were  'marchtDg  against  it.  Finally,  he  embapked  at  Aboukir,  in  the 
BriticAi  transport  The  Castor^  and  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Marseilles 
OR  the  l4th  of  October^  1801^  and  disettibariced  at  the  Lazaretto  of 
that  cf^  on  the  26th  of  the  isame  month. 

TIhiS)  exhausted  by  so  many  fatigues,  and  by  the  tevribie  diseases 
v^Ach  had  mined  his  health,  for  ever^  he  did  notiorget  the  engage- 
ment whidi  he  had  formed  four  years  before.  His  first  care  was  to 
gp  in  search  of  her  who  had  receiiicd  thsft  promise,  and  who  had  . 
shown  no  less  fidelity,  though  in  all  probability  she  expected  never 
to  seehim*more,    'H«  married  her,  carried  her  to  rrince,  and 
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received  from  lier  to  fak  very  last  moments  the  most  tender  and 
heroie  atteiition.  She  constituted  the  whole. of  his  happiness,  and 
was  not  able  to  survive  him.  (She  fell  a  victim  to  the  fatigues 
which  faad^been  occasioned  by  her  care  of  him,  and  died  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1813.)  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this 
haj^y  union  that  M.  Malus  made  himself  known  to  the  French 
Ibstitute,  by  a  work  in  which  he  treated,  in  the  most  general  and 
rigorous  manner,  all  the  questions  in  optics  that  depend  upon 
geometry  alone.  He  there  explained  and  calculated  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  reflection  and  refinactbn,  and  folttwed  through  all  its 
changes  the  motion  of  the  rays  of  light.  This  production  drew  the 
attention  of  philosophers  to  a  phenomenon  which  had  occupkd 
Mewton  and  Huygens,  I  mean  double  refraction.  The  Institute 
conceived  the  hope  of  seeing  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  which 
had  em|do}^d  the  greatest  geniuses  without  a  satis&ctory  explana^ 
tion,  better  understood.  It  was  made  the  sul:gect  of  a  prize.  This 
prize  was  gained  by  M.  Malus,  who  showed  that,  besides  mathe« 
maticai  knowledge,  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  first  work,  he 
possessed  the  patKnce,  the  address,  and  the  sagacity,  which  consti* 
tute  a  great  philosopher.  By  delicate  experiments  he  discovered  in 
light  remarkable  properties  either  wholly  unknown  before,  or  which 
had  not  been  exhibited  in  so  clear  a  point  of  view.  He  discovered 
that  resemblance  of  the  molecutes  of  light  to  the  magnet  which 
gives  them  poles  and  a  determinate  direction. 

This  success  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute; 
He  succeeded' a  philosopher  whose  name  has  been  immortalized  by 
a  brilliant  discovery  (Montgolfier).  In  1804  be  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  subdirector  of  the  fortifications  of 
Antwerp.  In  1809  he  was  made  subdirector  of  barracks  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine:  in  1810,  member  of  the  Comioiittee  of 
Fortifications,  and  major  of  genius.  In  1811  he  ivas  second  com- 
mander and  director  of  the  studies  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  in 
which^or  some  years  he  had  fulfilled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
superiors  and  of  the  pupils,  the  severe  duties  of  examiner.  His 
different  occupations  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  those  fine 
experiments  upon  which  his  reputation  is  founded,  and  for  which  he 
had  received  the  gold  medal  given  every  other  year  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  to  the  ^ilosopher  who  has  made  the  most 
striking  discovery  respecting  light  or  heat. 

The  activity  of  Mains  enabled  him  to  discharge  his  duty  in  all 
these  different  employments.  Though  he  still  carried  about  him 
the  seeds  of  that  cruel  disease  which  was  so  soon  to  deprive  the 
scientific  world  of  his  assistance,  he  scarcely  permitted  a  month,  or 
even  a  week,  to  pass  witliout  laying  before  the  Institute  the  new^ 
fruits  of  his  researehes.  When  his  health  no  lonfcer  permitted  him 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  that  body,  one  of  his  friends  still  conti- 
nued to  relate  the  result  of  his  labours  :  but  his  disease  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  scarcely  was  his  illness  known  before  it  became 
certain  that  he  could  not  recover.    He  was  afBicted  with  conlinual 
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pains,  without  ever  making  the  slightest  complaint,  or  testifying 
the  smallest  sign  of  impatience.  £veD  when  enfeebled  by  a  long 
want  of  sleep,  and  incapable  of  all  application,  he  deceived  himself 
respecting  the  state  of  his  health.  He  dpoke  of  new  arrangements, 
which  would  be  required  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  place  of  director  of  the  studies,  a  situation  which  at 
first  he  had  only  filled  ad  interiniy  and  occupied  himself  in  con- 
triving new  plans  for  the  future,  when  his  health  should  be  restored. 
Did  he  wish  to  spare  the  sensibility  of  bis  wife,  and  of  some  friends, 
who  never  quitted  him  during  *  the  most  painful  period  of  his 
disease  ? '  No ;  he  deceived  ^imself.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
hifstake,  which  all  around  him  made  a  point  of  encouraging,  would 
he  not  have  endeavoured  to  remove  his  wife  from  him  ?  She  never 
left  him,  even  for  an  instant ;  and  during  five  days  and  nights  she 
remained  with  her  face  constantly  fixed  on  his,  ready  to  satisfy  all 
his  wishes.  ,  Would  he  not  have  been  afraid  of  the  effects  of  con- 
tagion ?  Would  he  have  accepted  of  a  care  which,  without  being 
of  any  real  utility  to  him,  might  prove,  as  was  in  fiict  the  case, 
fatal  to  her  who  bestowed  it  ?  I  wish  I  could  here  transcribe  a 
letter  which  one  of  his  faithful  friends  wrote  just  after  the  catas- 
trophe that  terminated  this  scene  of  grief !  Let  us  ratlier  dismisij 
tlnese  dismal  ideas,  and  speak  of  the  name  which  M^lus  has  left 
behind  him.  His  name  is  for  ever  attached  to  the  phenomena  of 
pdlarized  ligkty  of  which  he  was  the  first  person  that  spoke.  All 
the  discoveries  relative  to  this  branch  of  optics  will  recall  the 
memory  of  the  philosopher  who  first  laid  open  this  new  path. 
Newton,  in  speaking  of  a  young  friend  whom  he  liad  just  lost,  said. 
If  Cotes  had  lived  we  should  have  known  something.  We  nwiy  say 
the  same  thing.  If  Malus  had  lived  he  would  have  completed  the 
theory  of  light.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1812.  His 
place  in  the  Institute  has  been  filled  by  M.  Poison. 


Article  II. 

Essay  on  tfie  Cause  of  Chemical  Proportions^  and  on  some  Cir- 
cumstances relating    to  them:  together  with  a  short  and  easj^ 
Method   of    expressing   them.      By    Jacob  Berzelius,  M.D.  . 
F.R.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Stockholm. 

(Continued  from  jy.  106.) 

4.  IVolfranium^  tungsten.  (W), — Messes.  D'ElhuIarts,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Bucholz,  found  that  100  piirts  of  this  metal  combine  with 
24  or  25  parts  of  oxygen,  in  order  to  form  the  yellow  oxide  or 
tungstic  acid ;  and  Mr.  Aikin  found  16  parts  of  oxygen  for  100  of 
metal.  The  following  are  some  experiments  which  1  made  with 
this  metal.  Digitized  by  Google 


After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form  suiphuret  of  tungsteix 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  acid  and  sulphur,  I  mixed  tungstic  acid 
with  suiphuret  of  mercury^  and  heated  the  mixture  in  a  glass 
retort.  But  the  retort  was  not  capable  of  enduring  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  suiphuret  of  mercury  from  the  suiphuret  of 
tungsten,  as  the  two  appeared  to  be  chemically  combined.  I  at  last 
succeeded  in  forming  suiphuret  of  tungsten  by  the  foHowing  pro- 
cess. 1  mixed  yellow  oxide  of  tungsten  (obtained  from  crystal- 
lized tungstate  of  ammonia)  with  four  times  its  weight  of  very  pure 
suiphuret  of  mercury,  in  a  Hessian  crucible.  I  covered  the  sur- 
face of  the  mixture  with  charcoal.  This  crucible  I  inclosed  in  a 
larger  one,  surrounding  it  with  charcoal  in  a  coarse  powder.  Over 
the  whole  I  placed  a  cover,  which  did  not  prevent  the  escape  of  y.- 
gaseous  matter.  I  exposed  this  crucible  to  the  greatest  heat  which  f 
I  could  raise  in  an  ordinary  furnace^  for  half  an  hour.  1  then  ^ 
allowed  it  to  cool. 

The  suiphuret  of  tungsten  thus  obtained  is  a  greyish  black 
powder,  whieh,  when  rubbecTupon  a  polished  hematite,  assumes  a  ' 
beautiful  metallic  lustre.  Under  the  hammer  it  concretes,  into 
metallic  masses  having  soipe  coherence.  The  metallic  surface  of 
this  suiphuret  has  the  colour  of  suiphuret  of  copper,  but  it  issoi;ne- 
what  more  blue.  a.  100  parts  of  this  suiphuret  exposed  to  heat  in 
a  platinum  cup,  till  it  disengaged  no  more  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
left  for  residue  93*5  parts  of  a  brown  oxide  in  the  state  of  powder, 
which  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  became  dark  green  without 
any  change  in  its  weight,  b.  IGO  parts  of  the  same  suiphuret 
heated  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  produced  with  muriate  of  barytes 
182  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  Hence  the  suiphuret  of  tungsten 
is  composed  of 

Tungsten 75*04 . .  .  .10000 

Sulphur 24-96 ....  33-26' 

100-00 

But  we  have  seen  that  this  suiphuret  produced  by  combustion 
93*5  of  tungstic  acid ;  that  is  to  say,  that  24*9()  of  sulphur  are 
replaced  by  18*46  of  oxygen.  Hence  it  follows,  that  100  of 
tungsten  should  combine  with  24'6  of  oxygen,  to  become  tungstic 
acid. 

We  find  here  as  well  as  with  molybdenum,  that  the  composition 
of  the  suiphuret  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  the  acid ;  but  to  an  • 
oxide  whose  oxygen  is  to  that  of  the  acid  as  I  tol^.  If  according 
to  these  data  we  calculate  the  composition  of  the  acid  from  that  of 
the  suiphuret,  we  find  that  100  of  tungsten  ought  to  combine  with 
24*9  of  oxygen.  But  as  the  analysis  of  the  acid  is  founded  on  that 
of  the  suiphuret,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  point  ought  to  be 
between  24-6  and  24*9.  Till  we  get  more  exact  experia\^ot«^  ^^ 
shall  consider  24* T-*^  as  the  correct  number.  Hence  tung^\\c  ^^^^ 
is  composed  of 
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Tungsten    fiO'lft....  100 

Oxygen 1984....  24.75 

10000 

To  discover  the  oxide  of  tungsten  whose  composition  b  propor- 
tional to  that  of  the  sulphuret,  I  put  a  portion  of  tungstic  acid  into 
a  glass  tube,  which  I  heated  to  redness  in  a  small  furnace,  while  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas  passed  through  the  red  hot  acid.  The  gas 
at  first  disappeared  and  produced  vapours  of  water;  but  at  last 
pas^d  through  the  tube  without  alteration.  I  continued  the  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  while  the  tube  was  cooling.  I  obtained  the  acid 
converted  into  a  flea  brown  oxide,  very  inflammable,  taking  fire  at 
a  temperature  considerably  under  a  red  heat^  and  burning  like 
tinder,  leaving  for  residue  yellowish  green  tungstic  acid.  100 
parts  of  this  oxide  burnt  upon  a  small  plate  of  platinum,  produced 
107  i)arts  of  acid  of  tungsten.  But  these  107  parts  contain  21*16 
of  oxygen,  of  which  7  is  almost  exactly  the  third  part.  Hence 
this  oxide  is  composed  of  . 

Tungsten 85*84 .  • .  .100-0 

Oxygen    14-16....  16-5 

100  00^ 

This  oxide  is  nather  soluble  in  acids  nor  alkalies.  It  remains  to 
be  examined,  whether  it  would  not  unite  with  acids  at  the  instant 
of  its  formation ;  as  for  example,  by  heating  powder  of  tungsten 
in  muriatic  acid  gas.  I  ought  to  observe  that  Mr,  Bucholz, 
{Neues  Journal  far  Ckemie  undPhysik  von  Schweigserj  t.  3.  p.  15,) 
makes  mention  of  a  brown  oxide  of  tungsten,  obtamed  by  the  de- 
composition of  tungstate  of  ammonia,  which  he  considers  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  blue  oxide  and  the  acid.  We  shall  see  imme- 
diately that  these  two  last  bodies  constitute  in  faT^t  one  and  the 
same  substance. 

To  determine  the  number  of  vdumes  of  oxygen  in  tungstic  acid, 
I  examined  tungstate  of  ammonia.  This  salt  was  composed  with 
tungstic  acid,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  exposed  to  a  red 
heat.  Ammonia  dissolves  tungstic  acid  slowly,  but  the  combina- 
tion obtained  is  very  pure.  I  put  10  parts  of  tungstate  of  ammonia 
dried  and  in  powder,  into  a  retbrt  exactly  weighed,  to  which  I 
adapted  a  tubulated  receiver  filled  with  caustic  potash.  The  re- 
ceiver had  a  tube  attached  to  it  likewise  filled  with  caustic  potash. 
I  heated  the  retort  to  redness,  and  kept  it  in  that  state  till  the  dis- 
engagement of  ammonia  was  over.  There  remained  in  the  cru- 
cible 8-88  parts  of  an  indigo  blue  powder,  exceedingly'  beautiful. 
.  The  receiver  and  tube  being  heated  a  little  to  drive  off  the  remains 
of  the  ammonia,  had  gained  0*557  in  weight,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  amounted  to 
0*563  parts.    This  experiment  virais  repeated  several  timcs^  and  tb^ 


weight  of  the  re^due  in  the  retort  was  86-9;  87;  87'8;  88-8 
in  different  experiments.    But  the  first  experiment  was  made  wit^ 
the  greatest  cafe.    According  to  it  the  tungstate  of  ammonia  is 
'  composed  of 

TuDgstic  acid 89*80 

Ammonia  .  • . , 5*63  , 

Water   .,• *.•..,    5-57 

100-00 

The  5*57  of  wiiter  contain  4*91  of  onygmy  and  the  S'68  of 
ammonia  contain  2*48.  But  2-48  ^  2  ^  4*9S.  There  afethere« 
fore  two  portions  of  water  for  one  of  ammonia,  Just  as  is  the  oas« 
in  the  sulphate,  borate,  and  oi^alate  of  ammonia,  100  parts  of 
acid  are  combined  with  6*34  of  amnEionia,  which  contain  2*914  6f 
oxygen.  Now  2-914  x  6  =  17»484.  We  have  seen  that  Ibt 
acid  contains  19*8.  Therefore  this  analysis  shows  us  that  it  waus% 
contain  6  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base.  And  if  we  take  th« 
mean  of  the  results  obtained^  that  ia  to  say,  if  we  oonsider  it  as 
most  probable  that  the  tungstate  oontsins  67*H  of  tungstio  acid, 
100  parts  of  that  acid  are  neutralized  by  7  V^^  ^^  ammonia, 
which  contains  3'20S  of  oxygen.    And  3'206  X  6  «  1^.236. 

I  have  stated  that  the  residue  in  the  retort  after  the  decompopi* 
lion  of  the  tungstate  was  a  Uue  powder.  I  considered  it  at  first  as 
containing  less  oxygen  than  the  acid  ;  but  having  treated  4  parts 
erf  this  oxide  with  smoking  nitrio  acid  without  producing  any  alte- 
ration on  it,  I  exposed  it  to  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible  exactly 
weighed.  It  changed  colour  the  instant  it  began  to  get  red  hot, 
and  became  straw  yellow ;  and  I  found  that  it  had  neither  gained 
nor  lost  weight.  I  repeated  the  experiment  several  times,  and 
always  with  the  same  result.  On  theiother  hand,  wl^n  I  heated  to 
redness  the  blue  oxide  in  the  retort  ii^r^^hich  it  was  formed,  it  did 
not  change  its  cc^our  ;  but  if  air  was  admitted,  the  portions  that, 
came  in  contact  with  it  assumed  a  yellow  colour.  The  blue  powdef 
dissolves  in  ammonia  and  in  caustic  potash,  though  more  slowly 
than  the  yellow  oxide.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  I  could  pot 
find  that  it  contmned  any  thing  else  than  tungstic  acid.  But  what 
is  the  difference  between  these  two  states  of  tungstic  acid  ?  How 
does  the  idr  contribute  to  change  the  blue  colour  into  yellow ) 
When  the  yellow  acid  la  very  strongly  heated  it  becwroes  green^ 
and  at  last  blueish  green*  But  it  does  not  again  recover  its  yellow 
^lour  when  exposad  to  a  less  temperature. 

100  parts  of  nitrate  of  lead  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  pseci- 
fMtated  by  a  portion  of  the  same  tungstate  of  ammonia  which  had 
been  found  to  contain  88-8  per  eent.  of  tungstic  acid.  I  ob« 
tained  2S5*&  parts  of  tungstate  of  lead.  It  constituted  a  y<iUowish 
mass  similar  to  pure  tmgstic  aeidi  This  salt  is  of  course  a  com* 
pound  of 


Tungstic  acid 71-42 100 

Oxide  of  lead 2858 .  •  •  •  .40 


100-00 


But  these  40  of  oxide  of  lead  contain  2*86  of  oxygen.  Tbia 
coincides  well  with  the  analysis  of.tungstate  of  ammonia,  and 
shows  us  that  if  the  result  is  not  quite  exact,  this  is  owing  to  a 
fixed  matter  mixed  with  the  acid,  perhaps  potash. 

When  we  ask  how  many  ¥oIumes  of  oxygen  are  in  tungstic  acid  we 
hesitate  between  3  and  6.  The  analogy  of  the  arsenic  and  chromic 
acids,  t(>gether  with  the  circumstance  that  tungstate  of  ammonia 
cannot  be  united  with  more  ammonia ;  and  that  it  crystallizea 
such  as  I  have  described  it,  in  a  liquid  containing  a  great  excess  of 
ammonia,  shows  us  that  tungstic  acid  must  contain  6  volumes  of 
oxygen.  This  corresponds  ^ewise  with  the  great  specific  gravity 
pf  this  metal.  The  volume  of  tungsten  then  weighs  2424*24. 
The  brown  oxide  is  W  +  4  O,  and  the  acid  W  +  6  O. 
.  5.  Stibiunif  AntiTnomf.  (Sb^.  I  have  alrgidy  in  a  preceding  dis- 
sertation, described  my  expenments  on  this  metal.  1  have  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  which  prevented  me  from  obtaining  an  exact 
result.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  experiments  repeated  accord-r 
ing  to  the  ideas  which  1  have  explained  in  this  paper,  that  I  con- 
sider myself  as  having  gained  more  decisive  results.  1  bad  found 
that  100  parts  of  this  metal  combine  with  57*3  of  sulphur,  and 
that  this  sulphuret  dissolves  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and 
forms  muriate  of  antimony  (murias  stibiosus)  and  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  without  any  excess  either  of  sulphur  or  hydrogen. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  oxide  of  antimony  (oxidum  stibiosum) 
ought  to  be  composed  of  100  metal  and  18-6  of  oxygen.  The 
next  oxide,  according  to  the  notions  which  I  entertained  at 
that  time,  contained  1-^  as  much  oxygen,  that  is  to  say,  27*9. 
But  in  none  of  my  experiments  on  the  composition  of  antimonious 
acid,  could  1  find  that  the  metal  absorbed  that  quantity  of  oxygen. 
This  I  accounted  for  by  an  imperfect  oxydation,  for  which  opinion 
I  gave  reasons  in  the  dissertation  already  alluded  vo.  But  when  I 
consider  the.  ratio  of  the  oxygen  in  the  acids  in  ous  to  that  in  the 
acids  in  ic^  which  is  generally  as  2  :  3 ;  but  never  as^3  :  4,  I 
think  that  I  endeavoured  in  these  experiments  to  obtain  a  result 
)vhich  could  not*  take  place. 

.  I  resumed  therefore  my  experiments  oq  the  antimonious  acid, 
and  I  found  that  when  pure  antimony  is  oxidated  in  a  phial  by 
nitric  aci4>  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  |>latinum  cru- 
cible, and  then  heated  till  it  becomes  perfectly  white,  we  obtain 
always  the  same  result?.  I  found  that  100  parts  of  metal  treated  in 
this  way  produce  always  very  nearly  124*8  df  antimonious  acid. 
In  my  former  experiments  1  obtained  a  somewhat  greater  result, 
because  }  had  always  employed  glass  phials^  which,  could  not  b<; 
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exposed  to  a  heat  sirfBciently  strong  to  reduce  the  whole  yellow 
oxide  to  white  oxide.  It  follows  then,  that  antimonious  acid  it 
composed  of 

Antimony :  80-129 1000 

Oxygen 19-871 ....  24-8 

100-000 

Now  18*6  :  24*8  :;  3:4;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  oxide  is  com- 
posed of  Sb  +  3  O,  and  the  acid  of  Sb  +  4  O.  This  agree* 
very  well  wkh  the  capacity  for  saturation  of  this  acid.  Since  I 
found  that  it  contains  4  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base  by  which 
it  is  neutralized.  For  100  parts  of  antimonious  acid  are  neutim* 
lized  by  30  5  of  potash. 

From  analogy  antimonic  acid  ought  to  be  composed  of  8b  4-60* 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  this  point  by  the  quantity  of 
base  with  which  the  acid  is  neutralized.  For  if  we  suppose  that  the 
Ikcid,  contrary  to  all  experience,  is  Sb  +  5  O,  the  difference  of 
oxygen  in  the  base,  in  either  case,  would  be  only  4*52,  or  4*73  at 
most.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  analyses  of  the  antimoniates 
which  do  not  vary  more  than  this.  When  I  oxidated  the  nietal,  I 
never  was  able  to  obtain  more  than  131  of  yellow  oxide  from  100 
of  metal.  In  some  cases  I  got  no  more  than  128*5,  or  129.  All 
these  oxides  may  be  nothing  else  than  combinations  of  the  antimo.. 
nious  and  antimonic  acids,  just  as  we  have  similar  combination* 
between  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  I  thought  it  likely  that  a  more 
rigid  examination  of  the  hydrous  antimonic  acid  would  throw- 
some  light  on  the  subject. 

I  prepared  this  hydnite  in  the  following  manner.  I  dissolved 
antimony  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  evaporated  the  solution  nearly  to 
dryness,  and  then  added  water.  When  the  mixture  had  become 
clear,  I  decanted  oflF  the  acid  liquor.  The  white  powder  was  then 
dried.  To  deprive  this  powder  of  all  nitric  and  muriatic  acids, 
from  which  it  is  not  easily  freed,  1  poured  water  upon  and  dried  it 
a  number  of  times  in  succession,  till  it  had  lost  its  acid  and  metaliid 
taste.  I  introduced  this  white  powder  well  dried  into  a  glass  retocr, 
furnished  with  a  tubulated  receiver,  into  the  tubular  of  wiiich  I  had 
put  muriate  of  lime.  I  then  heated  the  retort  red  hot.  There 
condensed  in  the  receiver  and  in  the  tube  5  per  cent,  of  pure  water. 
The  powder  which  was  still  yellowish,  was  strongly  heated  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  left  for  residue  91*18  of  antimonious  acid, 
of  a  very  white  colour.  The  acid  then  had  lost  3-82  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.  I  repeated  this  experiment,  but  the  results  were  always 
different.  The  only  constant  circumstance  was  the  ratio  of  the 
water  to  the  antimonious  acid,  which  remained  after  the  ignition  of 
the  mass.  This  ratio  was  such,  that^the  acid  always  contained  tour 
times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  water.  In  the  experiment  which  I 
have  related,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  4*412,  and  tliat  of  the 
antimonious  acid  18-1.    Now  4*412  x  4  =  17*648.     All  that  I 
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learned  by  these. experiments  13,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  pro» 
4uce  pure  antimonic  acid^  nor  an  antimo^iate  wbi(£  contains  no 
antimonite  of  the  same  base. 

These  experiments  then  do  not  determine  any  thing  respecting 
the  composition  of  antimonic  acid^  and  though  they  seem  to  agree 
best  with  the  notion  that  it  consists  of  Sb  +  5  O5  I  think  ana- 
logy so  strongly  in  our  favour,  that  we  cannot  avoid  adopting 
Sb  +  6  0,  as  its  true  composition.  Especially  as  at  present  we 
do  not  know  of  a  single  example  of  a  radicle  combined  with  5 
volumes  of  oxygen. 

If  we  cakulate  the  volume  of  antimony  from  the  composition  of 
antimonious  acid,  it  must  weigh  1613.  The  oxides  of  this  metal, 
from  what  I  have  said,  ought  to  be:  1.  The  suboxide,  Sb  +  O? 
2.  Antimonious  oxide,  Sb  +  ?0.  S.  Antimonious  acid,  Sb  -f  40. 
4\  Antimonic  acid,  Sb  +  BO.  In  my  fiMrmer  experiments,  I 
found  that  100  parts  of  antimonious  acid  mixed  with  antimony  in 
powder  and  exposed  to  heat,  oxidize  about  4.  as  much  metal  as  the 
acid  contains,  producing  a  fusible  oxide,  which  I  considered  as  « 
combination  of  antimonious  oxide  and  acid,  because  its  properties 
were  different  from  those  of  pure  oxide*  But  I  have  round  that 
the  difference  was  occasioned  by  a  small  quantity  of  silica  and 
potash,  which  the  fused  oxide  had  dissolved  from  the  glass  in 
which  the  experiment  was  made. 

6.  Tellurium.  (Te)- — ^Tellurium  has  no  other  known  oxide  but 
tiiat  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  Tbb  oiiide  has 
the  remarkable  property  of  combining  with  acids  as  a  base,  and 
with  bases  as  an  acid.  In  these  last  combinations,  which  I  call 
tellurates,  the  oxide  of  tellurium  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 

«  the  base.  Hence  I  conclude,  that  it  contains  two  volumes  of 
oxygen.  And  as  100  parts  of  tellurium  in  my  experiments  pro- 
duced 124*8  of  oxide,  the  volume  of  this  metal  ought  to  we^h 
806-48.    If  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  as  the  base  of  our  calcuk* 

.  tion  the  analyses  of  tellurate  of  lead,  (in  which  201*6  parts  of 
fused  tellurate  produced  157  of  sulphate  of  lead,)  it  follows  that 
100  tellurium  combine  with  24-4  of  oxygen,  and  that  the  volume . 
of  the  metal  weighs  819.  But  if  the  specific  gravity  be  of  any 
value  in  such  determinations,  it  follows  that  tellurium  ought  to 
have  the  same  weight  as  antimony,  because  their  specific  gravitiea 
differ  very  Ihtle.  Now  if  we  suppose  oxide  of  tellurium  to  be 
Te  +  4  O,  its  volume  would  weigh  from  1613  to  1638.  Future 
experiments  must  decide  this  point. 

Tellurium  is  found  in  nature  combined  with  different  metals, 
and  it  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  hydrogen.  Telhireted  hy- 
drogen, according  to  my  experiments,  is  H  +  Te.  The  metallic 
tellurets  contain,  according  to  the  andysis  of  Klaproth,  2  Te,  and 
some  of  them  4  Te. 

7.  Cduptbium.  (Cb).— We  cannot  calculate  the  volume  of  this 
metal,  because  we  do  not  know  the  proportions  in  which  it  enters 
into  any  of  its  combinatioQs. 
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8.  Titanium.  (Ti). — ^Richter  found,  (Neue  Gegenstande  Cah.  10, 
p.  120^)  that  a  solution  of  muriate  of  titanium,  which  contained 
84*4  of  oxide  of  titanium,  gave  150  parts  of  muriate  of  silver; 
and  though  we  cannot  put  much  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  this 
chemist,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  the  experiment,  as  fur- 
nishing at  least  an  approximation.  According  to  it,  100  muriatic 
acid  combine  with  295*2  of  oxide  of  titanium ;  tb^t  is  to  say,  that 
the  whke  oxide  of  titanium  contains  very  nearly  10  per  cent,  of 
, oxygen.  But  if  the  copper  coloured  oxide  be  Ti  +  C5,  the  white 
oxide  ought  to  be  Ti  -f  2  O,  and  the  volume  of  titanium  ought  to 
weigh  1801^  I  must  observe  however,  that  Vauquelin  lays  it 
down  as  proved  by  his  experiments,  that  the  white  oxide  contains 
90  red  oxide  and  10  oxygen.  But  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that 
his  white  oxide  contained  potash. 

1>.  Zirconium*  (Zr), — tJnknown. 

10.  SUicium.  (Si).-»In  my  experiments  to  reduce  silica  by 
means  of  iron  and  charcoal,  I  found  that  when  the  allov  of  iroa 
and  siticium  dissolved  in  muriaitic  acid,  the  silicium  combmes  with 
a  great  quantity  of  oxygen.  And  after  having  determined  the 
l]uantity  of  .red  oxide  of  iron,  of  carbon,  and  of  silica ,  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  alloy,  I  considered  myself  as  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  silica  contains  from  45*34  to  47*7^  per  cent  of 
oxygen.  Mr.  Stromeyer,  who  has  repeated  these  experiments  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  lias  found  by  an  analytical  method  dii&rent 
from  mine,  that  silica  must  contain  as  much  as  55  per  cent,'X)f 
oxygen.  It  appears  that  the  best  way  of  determining  the  compo» 
sition  of  this  earth  would  be  to  calculate  it  from  the  fiuate  of 
silica ;  but  the  composition  of  this  acid  being  only  known  from 
tliat  fluate,  we  cannot  employ  this  method  here,  I  have  already, 
when  treating  of  fluoric  radiole,  made  observations  on  this/ subject, 
and  have  cited  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Mr.  John  Davy,  on 
several  combinations  of  fluoric  acid.  Among  these  experiments, 
there  is  one  which  may  be  of  use  to  us  here :  I  mean  the  analysis 
of  triple  fluate  of  silica  and  ammonia.  According  to  Mr.  Joiia 
Davy,  it  is  composed  of  24*5  ammonia,  '46*557  silica,  and 
29'  1 4S  fluoric  acid.  Now  it  is  necessary,  that  the  oxygea  of  the  am- 
monia, which  is  here  the  smallest  quantity,  should  exist  in  the  silica, 
multiplied  by  a  whole  number.  But  24*5  of  ammonia  contain 
11*219  of  oxygen,  and  the  silica  (supposing  it  to  contain  48  per 
cent,  of  oxygen),  contains  in  46*357  parts,  22*35  of  oxygen.  But 
11-219  X  2  =t  22*438.  From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  re- 
sult of  my  experiments  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  while  it  is 
impossiUe  for  silica  to  contain  so  much  as  55  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
unless  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy  b^  very  inaccurate,  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe.  Another  manner  of  verifying  the  com- 
position of  silica  is  <o  examine,  with  more  care  tli^n  is  vsually 
done,  the  composidon  of  the  minerals  of  which  it  dbnstitutes  an 
ingredient,  and  in  which  it  must  be  combined  witti  the  other  con- 
stituents, according  to  the  laws  o{  chemical  proporticms.    We 
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know  that  the  analysis  of  ytterite^  n\ade  by  the  late  Mr.  Ekeberg, 
is  one  of  the  most  exact  that  mineralogy  possesses.  In  it  we  find 
28  parts  of  silica  combined  with  55*5  of  yttria  and  16*5  of 
oxide  of  iron,  such  as  analysis  gives  it,  and  equivalent  to  15*42  of 
pure  black  oxide  of  iron.  From  experiments  which  I  shall  nien^ 
tion  hereafter,  65*5  yttria  contain  10*3  of  oxygen;  the  25  of 
silica,  from  the  preceding  data,  should  contain  10*9  of  oxygen, 
and  the  15*42  of  black  oxide  of  iron  contain  3*5;  now  3-5  x  3  = 
10*5.  This  coincidence  is  an  additional  proof,  that  my  determina* 
tion  of  the  composition  of  silica  is  very  near  the  truth.  I  have  not 
spoken  of  the  4  parts  of  glucina  contained  in  ytterite,  because  1  do 
not  know  the  composition  of  that  earth.  But  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  not  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  great  quantity,  of  oxygen  in  silica  renders  it  probable,  that 
it  contains  more  than  one  volume,  and  as  the  composition  of  the 
triple  fluate  of  silic^  and  ammonia,  shows  that  it  cannot  contaib 
3  volumes,  it  is  probable  that  it  contains  2.  In  that  case  the 
volume  of  silicium  ought  to  weigh  216. 

11.  Osmium,  (Os). — Unknown. 

12.  Iridium.  (I). — Unknown. 

13.  Rhodium.  (R).-^Dr.  Wollaston,  to  whom  wc  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  metal,  has  been  so  g6od 
as  to  furnish  me  with  the  quantity  necessary  for  determining  the  ca- 
pacity of  saturation  of  this  rare,  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  m^tal. 

My  first  essay  was  to  reduce  it  from  its  triple  muriate  by  means  of 
mercury,  in  order  to  find  in  that  manner  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  it  contained,  by  means  of  the  quantity  df  mercury  necessary 
to  reduce  it.  But  this  experiment  did  pot  succeed.  Rhodium  can- 
not be  reduced  in  that  manner.  We  obtain  a  black  powder  com- 
posed of  amalgam  of  rhodium,  muriate  of  mercury  (calomel),  and 
an  insoluble  muriate  of  rhodium,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  descrip* 
tion  afterwardsi.  This  experiment  proves,  that  the  affinity  of  rlw- ' 
dium  for  mercury  is  too  strong  to  enable  us  to  form,  at  the  expense 
of  its  oxide,  a  permnriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate).         ' 

I  next  endeavoured  to  combine  rhodium  with  sulphur.  I  re- 
duced the  metal  to  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  and  1  then  mixed  it 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphur.  When  I  heated  this  mixture, 
the  sulphur  sublimed  without  coitibining  with  the  metal;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  when  scarcely  any  thing  remained 
but  the  yellow  gaseous  vapour  of  sulphur  in  the  retort,  the  metal 
took  fire,  and  produced  a  sulphuret,  which  was  not,  however,  satu- 
rated with  sulphur. 

In  another  experiment,  I  distilled  concentrated  nitromuriatic 
acid  off  the  metal  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder.  The  rho- 
dium was  not  sensibly  attacked.  After  I  had  in  vain  evaporated 
considerable  quatitities  of  acid  from  the  metal,  I  distilled  it  off  at 
last.  The  acid  had  acquired  a  reddish  shade,  but  had  dissolved 
very  little  of  the  rhodium.  Dr.  Wollaston  ha*  informed  us  that 
rhodium,  in  order  to  be  dissolved  in  acids,  must  be  alloyed  witb 
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certain  metals,  as  copper  or  bismuth ;  but  that  when  alloyed  with 
gold  or  silver  it  was  insoluble.     Hence  it  appears,  that  to  be  able 
to  oxydize  rhodium  by  nitromariatic  acid,  it  must  be  combined 
with  another  substance,  whose  propensity  to  form  a  double  salt^ 
with  rhodium  increases  its  attraction  for  oxygen. 

We  know  that  chromium,  notwithstanding  its  great  combusti- 
bility, is  scarcely  attacked  by  nitromuriatic  acid;  but  that  it  is 
readily  oxydatedVhen  exposed  to  heat,  especially  if  in  contact  with 
an  alkali.  1  resolved  therefore  to  treat  rhodium  in  a  similar 
manner.  I  mixed  rhodium  in  fine  powder  with  caustic  potash  and 
a  little  saltpetre,  and  exposed  it  to  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible.  As 
soon  as  the  crucible  became  red  hot,  a  strong  efiervescence  took 
place.  The  metallic  powder  increased  in  volume,  and  became  a 
blackisli  mass.  Water  removed  the  excess  of  alkali,  and  left  a 
flea-brown  powder,  similar  to  the  peroxide  of  lead.  Neither  the 
alkaline  lye,  nor  the  water  employed  to  wash  the  powder*,  contained 
rhodium :  so  that  the  oxide  formed  was  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
both  cold  and  hot.  Muriatic  acid  did  not  dissolve  this  oxidej  but 
much  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  was  disengaged  when  the  two  substances 
were  heated  together. 

To  examine  this  oxide  with  more  accuracy,  I  dried  it  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  148  parts  of  the 
oxide  thus  dried,  being  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  disengaged 
oxymuriatic  gas.  After  some  hours'  digestion,  I  separated  the 
liquid  from  the  undissolved  portion.  The  liquid  was  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  expoWd  to  a  slightly  red  heat.  I  then 
dissolved  it  in  water.  It  left  as  a  residue  a  little  muriate  of  rho- 
dium, formerly  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  acid.  This  I 
added  to  the  undissolved  portion.  The  aqueous  solution  i)ad  a 
slightly  red  colour,  and  yielded  by  evaporation  a  quantity  of  muriate 
of  potash  weighing  87  parts.  It  dissolved  completely  in  water, 
still  preserving  its  red  shade  of  colour,  which  was  owing  to  a  trace 
of  triple  muriate  of  rhodium.  The  insoluble  portion  of  oxide  thus 
treated  weighed  143*8  parts. 

127  parts  of  this  mass  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  of 
wine  lamp,  lost  1*4  parts  of  moisture.  The  remaining  125*6  parts 
were  put  into  a  platinum  crucible,  exactly  weighed,  and  exposed  to 
the  stronge;3t  heat  that  I  could  raise  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
The  crucible  being  taken  occasionally  out  of  the  fire,  was  found  to 
emit  the  smell  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  which  did  not  stop  till  the  Cru- 
cible had  been  exposed  an  hour  to  the  fire.  The  brown  powder 
had  diminished  much  in  volume,  and  was  now  a  grey  metallic 
mass  exactly  siqpilar  to  platinum,  obtained  in  a  similar  way  ftoxu^ 
the  ammonio-muriate.  The  metallic  rhodium  obtained  from  125*6 
of  muriate  weighed  97  parts. 

To  verify  this  experiment,  I  decomposed  in  the  same  way  ^  100 
parts  of  muriate  of  rhodium,  and  obtained  77'3  of  reduced  metal. 
These  experiments  mutually  confirm  each  other,  for  126*5  :  97  ;: 
100  :  77*^3.    We  know  from  chemical  proportions  how  much 


oxygen  the  oxymuriatic  gas  disengaged  from  muriate  of  rhodium 

contained.      Consequently,   by  finding  the  composition    of  the 

muriate,  we  find  likewise  that  of  the  oxide.  Muriate  of  rhodium 
is  composed  of       ' 

Muriatic  acid   17*5^44 

.  Oxide  of  rhodium 82*4456 


lOO'OOOO 

And  the  oxide  of  rhodium  is  composed  of 

Rhodium    93-712....  100-00 

Oxygen 6-288 ....    6-71 

100-000 

We  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  determine  the  composition  of 
the  o^ide,  formed  by  combustion  in  contact  with  potash  and  salt- 
.petre.  The  148*3  of  muriate  of  rhodium  contain  116-804  of 
oxide  of  rhodium,  in  which  there  are  7*^'^4  of  oxygen  (for 
127  :  97  ::  143-3  :  109-46).  The  37  parts  of  muriate  of  potash 
contain  23-56  of  potash,  and  if  we  add  25-56  to  116*804,  we  ob- 
tain 140-364.  But  the  oxide  employed  in  the  analysis  weighed  14^ 
parts.  Therefore,  7 '636  are  wanting.  This  loss  (abstracting  the 
inevitable  loss  in  such  an  analysis)  must  be  the  oxygen  carried  off 
by  the  muriatic  acid.  But  the  oxygen  lost  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
found  in  the  oxide  of  the  muriate.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
oxide,  combined  with  the  potash,  must  contain  twice  as  much 
oxygen  as  that  in  the  muriate.  The  oxygen  of  the  potash  com- 
bined with  the  oxide  of  rhodium  is  3*99,  and  3-99  x  2  =  7-98. 
That  is  to  say,  that  the  peroxide  of  rhodium  con^ins  4  times  as 
much  oxygen  as  the  potash  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  sur- 
plus of  oxygen,  which  we  find  in  this  result,  appears  to  draw  its 
origin  from  the  triple  muriate  with  which  the  muriate  of  potash 
was  impregnated.  The  peroxide  of  rhodium  may  be  separated 
frorti  the  potash  by  acids  5  but  it  cannot  combine  with  them  with- 
out losing  a  portion  of  its  oxygen. 

Dr,  WollastOB  has  made  us  acquainted  with  rhodium  in  a  state 
of  combination  to  which  the  metal  cannot  be  brought  eitlKT  by 
nitroinuriatic  acid  or  oxydation  by  means  of  heat,  and  which 
would  certainly  have  remained  long  unknown,  if  rhodium  had  not 
been  discovered  in  combination  with  platinum.  This  form  of  com- 
bination IS  the  soda-muriate  of  rhodium,  from  the  colour  of  which 
Dr.  Wollaston  derived  the  name  of  the  metal.  I  precipitated  a 
solution  of  this  muriate,  prepared  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  by  adding  a 
small  excess  of  caustic  potash.  An  orange  coloured  precipitate 
fell,  which  after  some  time  divided  into  two  layers.  The  under- 
most was  thin,  very  heavy,  and  yellowish;  the  uppermost  was  more 
bulky,  light,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  like  the  hydrate  of  iron.  I 
collected  as  much  of  it  as  I  could,  without  mixing  it  with  the 
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lower  layer*  I  tlH'ew  it  on  a  filter,  and  after  having  well  washed 
it,  1  allowed  it  to  dry.  It  resembled  exactly  dry  perhydrate  of  iron. 
1  reduced  at  to  powder,  and  exposed  it  for  24  hours  to  a  heat  of 
100^  Fafafcnfaeit*  I  found  it  to  be  a  hydrate  of  rhodium,  contain- 
ing neither  pptash  nor  muriatic  acid.  I  introduced  100  parts  of 
this  hydrate  into  a  small  retort  exactly  weighed,  and  heated  it  over 
a  spirit  lamp.  My  object  was  to  drive  off  the  water  by  a  moderate 
heat,  and  vAtr  having  ascertained  the  diminution  of  weight  occa- 
sioned by  its  separation,  to  expel  likewise  the  excess  of  oxygen  in 
the  oxide,  I  detained  at  first  pure  water ;  but  the  oxide  having 
been  too  much  heated  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  appeared  to 
catch  fire,  and  disengaged  in  a  moment  its  excess  of  oxygen,  and 
left  for  residue  a  brittle  greyish  mass  with  the  metallic  lustre^ 
which  weighed  74  Jju^s.  Thus  the  oxygen  and  water  together 
weighed  K  parts.  The  grey  mass  appeared  at  first  to  be  metallic 
rhodium,  but  when  I  mixed  it  with  some  drops  of  fat  oil,  and 
heated  it  a  little,  a  violent  detonation  took  place,  and  the  rhodium 
was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

It  is  evident  from  the  properti^  of  the  oxide  examined,  (as  for 
example  the  colour  of  its  salts,  and  its  solubility  in  muriatic  acid 

.  without  disengaging  oxymuriatic  gas,)  that  it  difl&rs  in  its  state  of 
oxydation  from  tl^  two  oxides  above  examined  $  and  it  appears 
mite  dear,  that  it  must  contain  more  .oxygen  than  they.  But,  if 
the  two  oxides  above  described  be  H  +  O,  R  +  2  O,  this  oxide 
must  be  at  least  R  +  3  O.  I  have  proved  that  gold  forms  two  sali-* 
fiable  oxides,  of  which  the  one  contains  3  times  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  other.  I  have  likewise  made  it  probable,  that  the  purple  of 
Cassius  contains  an  oxide  not  salifiable,  intermediate  between  the 
two  others  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  oxides  Au  +^  O,  Au  4-  3  O, 
combine  with  acids,  while  the  oxide  Au  +  2  O  does  not  combine 
with  these  bodies,  though  it  has  an  aflBnity  with  other  oxides.  Now 
the  same  thing  appears  to  hold  with  rhodium.  The  oxides  Rh  4- 
O,  Rh  +  3  O,  form  salts  with  acids,  while  the  oxide  Rh  -h  2  O 

'  combines  only  with  alkaline  bodies.  If  we  calculate,  according  to 
this  supposition,  the  result  of  our  analysis  of  the  hydrate  of  rho-* 
dium,  we  find  that  74  of  protoxide  of  rhodium  ought  to  be  equi-^ 
valent  to  83*234  of  peroxide  of  rhodium,  w^hich  of  course  con- 
tains. 14  of  oxygen.  There  remain  of  course  167^6  for  the 
water,  wliich  contains  ]4'8  of  oxygen.  Hence  it  would  appear, 
unless  the  preceding  supposition  be  inaccurate,  that  in  the  hydrate 
the  oxide  and  water  contain  equal  quantities  of  oxygen.  If  we 
consider  the  protoxide  as  Rh  -f  O,  the  volume  of  rhodium  will 
weigh  1490-31.*       * 

{To  H  continued,) 

*  As  rfaodinm  Is  a  gobsfanGe  verj.litUe  known,  and  as  few  chemists  wiU  pro* 
bably  tiave  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  I  shaU  here  state  some  obsenrations 
which  I  had  occasion  to  make  during  the  experiments  given  in  the  text. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  description  of  the  oxides  of  rhodinm.  1.  Protoxide,  To 
obtain  this  oxide,  reduce  the  metal  to  the  state  of  powder,  and  expose  U  in  an 
ff^  Teud  to  a  moderate  red  heat*    The  metal  becomes  gradoaiJy  black,  and  th« 
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)>rotozi^e  is  slowly  formed*  Its  coloar  is  bUck.  Wheii  rubbed  with  a  polished 
bematUe,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  appearance  of  metallic  brilliancy.  Whea 
sliji^htly  beatrd  with  tallow  or  sugar,  it  is  reduced  with' detonation;  but,  unless  it 
lie  DOW  removed  from  the  fire,  it  is  oxidizecl  af^ain.  The  protoxide  of  rhodium 
thus  obtained  is  insoluble  in  acids.  It  mast  be  employed  in  its  nascent  state  to 
forma  combination  with  them. 

2.  Deutoxide  of  Rhodium. — I -call  this  oxide  oxidttm  rhodeum,  just  as  in  aninther 
memoir  I  have  called  the  intermediate  oxide  of  tin  oxidum  stanneum.  We  obtain 
it  by  calcrniog  rhodium  in  powder  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  saltpetre.  The 
pacash  is  removed  by  water ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  metal  remains,  it  is  separated, 
frooi  thf»  oxide  by  levigation.  The  oxide  thus  gained  Is  light,  flea-colourci,  and 
von/ains  between  15  and  16  per  cent,  of  potash.  If  in  place  of  caustic  potash  we 
use  thesobearbonate,  the  oxide  combines  with  a  portion  of  thesubcarbonate  which 
water  is  notable  to  separate,  \  The  same  thing  happens  when  the  compound  of  the 
oxide  and  potash  is  long  exposed  while  raoist  to  the  air.  Diluted  sulphuric  and 
Bitric  acids  unite  with  the  potash,  but  they  leave  the  oxide  without  forming  any 
.combination  with  it.  Muriatic  acid  forms  muriate  of  rhodium  and  oxymuriatie 
acid.  This  oxide  has  a  strong  affinity  for  alkaline  substances.  If  the  caustic  potash 
employed  contain  lime,  the  oxide  combines  with  the  lime  $  and  if  the  experiment 
be  made  in  an  earthen  vessel,  it  combines  likewise  with  alumina. 

3,  Peroxide  of  Rhodium  (oxidum  rhodicum). — We  obtain  it  by  precipitating  the 
sodamuriate  of  rhodium  with  caustic  potash.  The  reddish  precipitate  is  the 
hydrate  of  rhodium.  'Wheif  heated  it  gives  out  its  water,  and  becomes  darker 
coloured;.and  at  a  heat  below  redness  takes  fire,  gives  out  part  of  its  oxygen, 
and  Is  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  We  have  here  the  same  effect'as  taket ' 
place  when  eucA/orme  disengages  its  excess  of  oxygen  and  becomes ,  oxymuriatie 
gas  ;  and  the  onl>  probable  explanation  of  the  curious  phenomenon  that  muriatic 
a^'id,  instead  of  dividing, the  deutoxide  into  protoxide  and  peroxtdc,  gives  out 
oxymuriatie  gas,  and  forms  muriate  of  rhodium — the  most  probable  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  in  the  deutoxide  the  oxygen  exists  in  a  state  more 
nentralized,  or  less  electronegative,  than  in  the  protoxide;  and  on  this  account, 
when  part  of  the  oxygen  is  disengaged  from  the  deutoxide,  the  other  part  com- 
bines more  intimately  with  the  metal,  and  produces  the  phenomenon  of  tire.  On 
the  other  side,  to  form  peroxide  from  the  deutoxide,  the  oxygen  of  this  last  ought 
to  be  brought  to  a  higher  electronegative  stata,  which  cannot  be  done.  If  we 
precipitate  sodamuriate  of  rhodium  by  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  the  precipi- 
tate contains  ammonia ;  but  it  does  not  explode  when  heated,  and  is  only  decom» 
posed  with  decrepitation,  leaving  metallic  rhodium.  I  acknowledge  that  these 
corioBS  properties  of  this  oxide  made  me  at  first  believe  that  the  metallic  rhodium 
which  Dr,  Wollaston  bad  the  goodness  to  give  me  was  not  the  same  substance 
which  is  found  in  the  sodamuriate ;  but  having  reduced  a  portion  of  rhodinn 
from  the  sodamuriate,  I  was  soon  convinced  that  my  suspicions  were  unfounded. 

Muriate  of  Rhodium  is  obtained  by  treating  the  deutoxide  of  rhodium  with  mu- 
riatic acid.  It  forms  an  ambef-coloured  powder,  similar  to  muriate  of  platinum, 
which  I  have  described  in  a  preceding  memoir.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
somewhat  soluble  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  communicating  to  it  a  reddish 
colour.  The  alkalies  precipitate  it  with  a  colour  at  first  grey,  but  which  after-^ 
wards  becomes  brownisli,  as  the  precipitate  becomes  denser.  No  acid,  not  even 
the  oitroroariatic,  decomposes  this  salt.  I  treated  it  with  nitromuriatic  acid  con- 
taining muriate  of  soda  in  solution,  iu  order  to  convert  it  into  sodamuriate;  but  it 
was  not  altered.  Caustic  potash  does  not  decompose  this  muriate,  though  they  be 
digested  together.  It  is  capable  of  enduring  a  red  heat  without  decomposition, 
and  can  only  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  an  intense  heat  long  continued. 

SitlphaU  of  Rhodium  is  obtained  when  the  persulphate,  to  be  mentioned  below, 
U  exposed  to  a  cherry  red  heat.  It  swelU  up,  and  disengages  lulpburic  acid  and 
oxygen  gas,  leaving  for  residue  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acidt. 
Caustic  potash  separates  from  it  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  is  obtained 
when  sulphuret  of  rhodium  is  exposed  to  a  inpderate  heat. 

Persulphate;,  of  Rhodium. — ^This  salt  is  obtained  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  by 
which  Mr.  Edmund  Davy  prepared  sulphate  of  platinum.  A  solution  of  sodamu- 
riate of  rhodium  is  mixed  with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  No  precipitate 
appears  at  first ;  but  when  heat  is  applied  sulphuret  of  rhodium  precipitates.  It 
has  the  same  property  with  the  sulphuret  of  platinum  to  acidify  in  the  air  while 
^ryio;;^ }  but  the  property  is  not  bo  striking  in  this  sulphuret  as  in'that  of  platinum. 
The  dried  sulpb^ret,  beiQi;  treated  with  fuming  attric  acid,  is  converted  into  per« 


%MlplAte  •£  rimdiam,  paiief  whlcb  dissolves  in  tlie  acid,  and  another  part  remains 
UndissoWed  in  tlie  form  of  a  blacli  powder.  As  tiie  acid  is  evaporated',  it  deposites 
more  of  this  blacli  powder ;  and  when  the  whole  acid  is  driven  olT,  the  persulphate 
Remains;  This  salt  attracts  moistttre  from  the  air,  and  becomes  red.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  water ;  bat  when  the  Water  is  evapotatcd,  it  does  not  form  a  blacfe 
powder,  but  a  syrupy  matter  of  an  or^n^e  Colour,  ^hicb  swells  up  in  a  greater 
Bl»t,  and  becomes  spongy^  like  calcined  alnnu  In  that  state  it  dissolves  slowly  in 
water,  jnst  as  happens  to  i^m^  and  thou|:h  it  appears  at  first  scarcely '  soluble^ 
yet  after  two  or  thlree  days  we  find  it  entirely  dissolved.  Caustic  potash  precipi- 
tates from  it  a  pale  yellow  mass,  which  appears  to  be  a  triple  subsulpfaate. . 

PermuHaie  of  Mhodiuin  is  already  known  by  the  iBxperiments  of  Dr»  WoHaston. 
I  shall  only  add  that  it  is  decomposed  i^itb  more  difficulty  than  the  permnriate  (if 
nlatinnm ;  for  it  is  not  altered  at  a  temperatarlB  which  destroys  the  platinuml  salt. 
When  the  temperature  ii  raised  higher^  it  gives  out  muri4tic  acid  and  oxygen,  Und 
leaves  for  residue  muriate  of  rhodium.  I  mixed  solutions  of  p^rmuriate  of  rhodium 
and  common  salt,  but  could  not  obtain  the  sodamuriate  of  WoHaston.  The  liquid 
retained  its  orange  colour,  and  did  not  become  red,  even  when  evaporated  lo 
dryness.  The  common  salt  appeared  to  crystallise  withoat  entering;  into  combina* 
tion  with  the  permnriate  of  rhodium,  When  I  heated  the  dryness  to  redness  it 
was  decomposed,  water  dissolved  the  common  salt,  And  left  muriate  of  rhodium. 
But  when  I  kept  the  crystallized  sodamuriate  in  a  strong  heat  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  it  melted  Withoat  undergoing  decomposition.  Its  surface  was  covered  with  a 
tilvery  metallic  pellicle,  but  within  it  was  unaltered,  and  dissolved  in  water  with  its 
fine  red  c6lo«r,  leaving  no  other  residue  but  the  metallic  pellicle.  Hence  it  would 
appear  (hat  something  else  is  necessary  to  form  the  sodamuriate  4f  rhodium  than  a 
jnere  mixture  of  peroxide  of  rhodium  and  common  saltv 
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Article  III. 

Translaiion  tf  a  Letter  from  M.  Mabts  to  the  Fhreign  Secreiary 
c/  the  Royal  Society.  Communicated  at  the  request  of  tife 
Fresident.* 

SIR,  Paris,  June  1,  1811. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  witK  the  medlil  which  the  Royal 
Society  has  done  me  the  honour  of  voting  for  my  Researches  on 
Light,  inserted  ia  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  ArcueiL  I  am 
ver^r  sensible  of  this  distinction,  and  request  you  to  make  the 
Society  acquainted  with  my  gratitude.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
pains  you  have  taken  to  make  my  experiments  known ;  and 
since  you  take  an  interest  in  them,  I  shall  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  making  you  acquainted  with  the  further  researches  which  I  have 
made  on  the  subjects 

I  had  announced  th^t  when  a  ray  of  light  was  polarized,  it  might 
traverse  any  number  of  diapfaamHis  bodies  without  a  single  molecule 
being  refle<^ed ;  and  I  had  added  that  the  Qght,  which  would  have 
been  reflected  in  the  case  of  a  polarized  ray,  liad  been  transmitted, 
and  not  absorbed  or  destroyed.  The  following  is  the  direct  expert- 
meni  which  you  demuid  of  me^  and  upon  which  I  found  this  pio* 


*  The  publication  of  this  letter  was  deemod  necessary  in  conset|%ieii<^^  ^  ^^ 
bservatious  contained  in  the  intrc*' "****""  *•  ^^^   \ira.^m*»r*M  nni^^m  ^'*     ^..^  va\^ 
^rccediflg  Nanbcr  of  the  AwMh  i 
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•bservatious  contained  in  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Brewster*!  paper  {b^^rieA^^^^ 
woh  of  t^hHanphy,  *«4V» 


position. .  I  place  in  the  direction  of  a  polarized  ray  a  pile  of 
parallel  glass  plates^  and  forming  with  its  direction  an  angle  of 
35^  25\  and  I  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner  relative  to  the  poles 
of  the  rays  of  light  that  no  light  is  reflected.  I  then  make  the 
incident  ray  turn  upon  itself  without  changing  its  place,  and  pre- 
serving the  same  inclination  with  respect  to  the  pile.  When  it  has 
•revolved  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference,  it  is  totally  reflected 
by  the  successive  action  of  the  plates,  and  it  ceases  to  be  perceived 
at  the  extremity  of  the  pile.  After  half  a  revolution  it  begins  to 
be  transmitted  again.  Thus  when  we  perceive  the  greatest  quantitj 
of  refracted  light,  there  is  no  reflected  light ;  and  when  we  per- 
ceive the  greatest  quantity  of  reflected  light,  there  is  no  light  re- 
fracted beyond  the  pile.  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  the  light 
reflected  in  one  case  is  transmitted  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  observe,  that  to  turn  a  polarized  ray  on 
itself  I  employ  a  ray  formed  by  the  ordinary  refraction  of  a  piece  of 
Iceland  crystal,  the  feces  of  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  By  turning  round  this 
substance  in  its  own  plane,  I  change  the  direction  of  the  poles  of 
the  rays  without  varying  their  direction  or  intensity.' 

I  shall  now  state  an  observation  which  throws  a  new  light  upon 
this  subject.  When  an  ordinary  ray  falls  upon  a  plate  of  glass  at 
an  angle  of  35^  25',  all  the  light  reflected  is  polarized ;  but  the 
transmitted  ray  contains  (proportional  to  the  rays  reflected)  a  certain 
quantity  of  light  polarized  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite.  If 
we  expose  this  ray  to  the  successive  action  of  different  plates,  the 

riDtity  of  transmitted  light  polarized  accumulates  incessantly  :  so 
t,  after  a  certain  number  df  transmissions,  all  the  light  reflected 
is  polarized  in  one  direction,  and  all  the  light  refracted  is  polarized 
in  another.  If  we  receive  feach  of  these  rays  upon  rhomboids  of 
Iceland  spar,  the  principal  section  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  the  light  reflected  by  the  xglasses  is  refracted  in  the 
•  ordinary  way,  and  the  light  transmitted,  in  the.  extraordinary  way. 
This  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclusion,  that  as  often  as  a 
quantity  of  light  is  polarized  in  one  direction  an  equal  quantity  is 
polarised  in  the  other. 

Metallic  surfaces  appeared  to  me  to  present  the  phenomena  of 
polarization  in  a  very  incomplete  manner.  In  fact,  the  ray  reflected 
from  them  at  all  incidences  is  always  susceptible  of  beirtg  divided 
into  two  pencils  by  the  reflection  of  Iceland  crystal.  We  observe, 
it  is  true,  when  the  incidence  is  very  great,  that  one  of  the  images 
becomes  faint  while  the  other  increases  in  intensity;  but  the  pheno- 
menon is  never  suflSciently  apparent  to  enable  us  to  determine  at 
what  angle  it  is  a  maximum.  I  have  overcome  that  difficulty  by  the 
following  experiment. 

I  receive  upon  a  metallic  mirror  a  ray  already  pdlarized,  but  so 
that  the  plane  of  reflection,  which  passes  through  the  incident  and' 
reflected  ray,  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  rectangular  poles  of 
the  lay.    If  the  iqcidence  is  very  jsmall,  or  very  great,  thp  ray  js 
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not  depolarized.  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  rhomb  of 
Iceland  spar,  it  is  always  capa,ble  of  being  refracted  in  a  single  ray; 
but  under  a  mean  incidence,  and  one  peculiar  to  each  metal^  it 
appears  completely  depolarized,  so  that  it  may  be  always  divided 
into  two  i-ays  by  Iceland  spai-.  Hence  metallic  surfaces,  as  well  as 
other  bodies,  have  a  determinate  angle  at  wliich  they  change  the 
poles  of  the  ray  which  they  reflect.  But  since  in  this  case  the  plane 
of  reflection  makes  an  equal  angle  with  the  two  poles,  one  half  of 
the  light  is  polarized  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
other ;  so  that  the  reflected  ray  assumes  the  properties  of  a  direct 
ray.*  This  experiment  shows  us  why,  if  we  employ  with  metallic 
mirrors  the  same  method  as  with  diaphanous  bodies,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  proposed  angle  becomes  impossible.  In  fact,  when 
natural  light  fall^  under  the  angle  proposed,  the  reflected  ray  con- 
tains at  once  the  molecules  polarized  in  oue  direction  and  in  the 
other ;  so  that,  when  decomposed  by  Iceland  spar,  it  presents  the 
same  phenomena  as  the  natural  ray  which  is  reflected  without 
polarization  under  the  greatest  and  smallest  incidences,  which  in 
that  case  renders  the  limit  indeterminable.  When  we  subject  to 
the  reflection  of  the  mirror  a  raj  already  polarized,  we  avoid  that 
inconvenience ;  because,  instead  of  observing  as  with  transparent 
bodies  the  angle  under  which  the  polarization  is  most  complete,  we 
observe,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  which  the  depolarization  is  ia 
appearance  the  most  complete. 

Thus,  for  metallic  substances,  we  must  employ  the  reflection  of 
a  ray  already  polarized,  and  taking  care  that  the  ^les  of  the  ray 
form  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  must  observe 
at  what  angle  light  appears  depolarized  like  a  natural  ray  :  for 
diaphanous  substances,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  employ  the  re- 
flection of  a  natural  ray,  and  observe  the  angle  at  which  the  light 
appears  completely  polarized.  The  angle  in  both  cases  will  be 
determined  with  the  same  accuracy* 

It  is  now  therefore  proved  that  all  bodies  in  nature,  both  opiique 
and  diaphanous,  polarize  light  entirely  when  they  reflect  it  under  a 
certain  angle ;  and  that  the  metals,  which  alone  appeared  to  con- 
stitute an  exception  to  this  law,  on  the  contrary  polarize  a  greater 
quantity  of  light  than  other  bodies,  since  they  reflect  a  greater 
quantity. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  there  results  a  remarkable  fact. 
Place  before  a  luminous  body  a  set  of  parallel  glass  plates,  and 
increase  their  nufhber'  till  the  body  ceases  to  be  seen  when  viewed 
perpendicularly  through  them  :  if  you  look  at  it  obliquely  through 
the  same  plates  you  will  begin  to  see  it  again.    Under  the  angle  of 

•  What  distingnishes  metals  from  transparent  bodies  is,  that  these  last  refract 
all  the  light  polarized  in  one  direction,  and  reflect  all  polarized  in  the  other; 
while  metallic  bodies  reject  what  they  polarize  in  both  directions.  It  being 
understood,  however,  that  they  possess  in  part  the  power  of  all  other  opaque 
bodies  of  absorbing  a  |;reater  proportion  of  that  kind  of  ray  which  diaphanoui 
bodies  transmit.  Digitized  by  GoO 
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incidence  I>4^  85'  its  li^ht  \^ill  have  the  greatest  intensity.  Beyond 
'  that  limit  it  begins  again  to  disappear.  This  phenomenon  proceeds^ 
from  this  circumstance^  that  the  light  transmitted  obUquely  loses  by 
polarization  the  feculty  of  being  reflected.    * 

I  do  not  consider  the  knowledge  of  these  phenomena  as  more 
favourable  to  the  system  of  emission  than  to  that  of  undulations. 
It  demonstrates  equally  the  insufficiency  of  the  two  hypotheses.  In 
fact,  how  can  we  explain  either  by  the  one  or  the  other  why  a 
polarized  ray  can  pass  totally  at  a  certain  inclination  throughra 
diaphanous  body  without  experiencing  that  partial  reflection  which 
takes  place  at  the  surface  of  bodies  in  ordinary  cases  ? 

It  remains  for  me  to  tlian^L  you  for  the  eriometer  which  you  were 
so  good  as  to  send  along  with  your  letter,  by  means  of  which  we 

a  judge  of  the  fineness  of  different  woob  and  other  very  small 
es.  It  is  a  very  usefiil  application  of  the  laws  which  you  have 
deduced  from  your  ingenious  hypothesis  respecting  the  combined 
movements  of  %ht,  and  a  new  proof  of  the  advantages  which  the 
arts  derive  from  the  progress  of  the  sciences. 

I  request  you  to  present  to  the  Royal  Society  one  of  the  copies  of 
<he  Theory  of  Double  Refraction  which  accompany  this  letter,  and 
to  accept  the  other  as  a  mark  of  my  particular  esteem. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

With  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant,. 
Malus, 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
of  Franee. 


Akticle  IV. 

On  the  Number  of  hihahkants  m  Russia,  and  an  the  Progress  of  its 
Population,  according  to  the  Statements  made  bp  order  of  Go- 
vemmeni.    By  C.  T.  Hermann. 

{Concluded  from  p^  173.) 

Part  II. 

Of  the  Progress  of  Population  in  Russia. 
Thk  first  revision  of  1722  gave  5,794,928  males,  which,  sup^ 
posing  kn  equal ,  number  of  women,  makes  a  population  of 
1 1,589,856  individuals.  How  much  ought  we  to  add  for  the  newr 
acquisitions  in  which  the  revision  did  not  take  place  ? 
^  An  enumeration  made  in  Little  Russia*  in  1768  gave  955,228 
jMjhabitants  5  another,  made  in  Finland  in  1755,  gave  117,9S>a- 
EstWand,   in  1773,  had  176,0005  Livonia,  447,360.     All  these 

•'  Hennaiin,  Journal  fitatistiquc,  t.  i.  ptftie  ii,  p.  H. 
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make  a  srnn  total  of  1,696,586  persons.  But  these  ennmeratioos 
being  made  20,  SO,  50  years  aiter  the  first  revBion,  it  is  possible 
that  the  population  may  have  increased  or  diminished  dunng  the 
interval.  If  we  compare  these  data  with  the  enumeration  made  in 
1805,  we  shall  find  that  Finland^  in  49  years,  has  gained  64,392 
inhabitants;  Esthland,  in  31  years,  36,948;  and  Livonia^ 
138,097  :  making  a  sum  total  of  239,437*  The  population  in  the 
pro^nces  sunrounding  the  Baltic,  then,  has  gained  about  j-th  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  we  compare  the 
population  of  I^le  Russia  above  stated  with  that  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Tschemigow  and  t^ultawa,  we  find  in  1804  a  surplus  of 
1,465,465  individuals  above  the  enumeration  of  1768.  According 
to  this  statement  the  population  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
hft  50  years.  This  result  corresponds  very  well  with  the  observar 
tions  made  on  the  registers  of  births  and  deaths,  that  the  progress  of 
population  is  very  Aaw  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  very  rapid  in 
Little  Rusva,  It  has  gained  of  late  especially  by  the  commerce  of 
Odessa,  the  price  of  land  has  risen  conuderaUy^  and  even  tfie  fer- 
tile steppes  ^ve  been  cultivated. 

If  we  admit  the  same  proportion  in  the  progress  of  population  in 
these  provinces  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteentn  century, 
which  is  certainly  admitting  a  great  deal,  we  must  deduce  from  the 
above  stated  population  of  the  Baltic  provinces  one-fourth,,  and  there 
WfU  remain  555,919;  and  one-half  of  the  population  ojf  Little 
Russia,'  in  17^  leaving  477ffil4«  According  to  this  statement  the 
popidation  of  all  the  provinces  acquired  after  1722  m^y  be  estimated 
At  1,033,533. 

It  remains  for  us  to  determine  what  may  have  been  the  number  of 
free  persons  not  included  in  the  revision.  As  at  the  last  revision,  of 
1^96,  there  were  16  millions  of  males  included  in  the  Ibt  of  those 
that  paid  the  iitect  impost  for  one  million  that  did  notpav,  we  may 
suppose  that  at  the  first  revision,  in  which  the  number  of  revisipn- 
anea  was  five  millions,  there  were  300,000  male  freemen,  making 
with  their  wives  the  number  of  600,000^ 

According  to  <diese  calculationa,.  the  probable  population  of 
Russia  in  1721^  will  foe 

jRevisionaries 11,589,859 

Free  individuals 600,000 

Conqii^eredprovisiees..  •....•<.•.  1,038,533 

13,223,392 

The  author  of  the  effifiy  on  the  commerce  of  Russia  (Le  Clerc}, 
a  work  published  in  .1/77^  states  the  population  at  14  millions: 
Hermann,  at  the  same.  This  number  is  probable;  but  when 
Voltaire  reckons  the  population  during  the  last  years  of  Peter  the 
Great  at  18  millions,  he  confounds  a  latter  period  with  the  time  of 
that  monarch.  It  a^ears  to  me  that  14  millions  is  the  most  pro^ 
baIRe  number,  if  we  consider  the  imperfection  inseparable  from  a 
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nrst  enumeration^  ai^lthe  uncertainty  of  the  caiculauons  respectmg 
the  newly  conquered  provinces. 

The  second  revision,  in  J  742,  gives  6,673,167  males;  and  sup- 
posing an  equal  nunibqr.  of  females,  we  liave  13,846,334  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Russia  at  that  time.  To  this  we  must  add  tlie  con* 
quered  provinces  and  the  free  individuals.  As  we  subtracted  a 
quarter  from  the  ^population  of  the  Baltic  provinces  in  1722,  the 
abstractipn  of  one-eighth  will  be  sufficient  for  their  population  ia 
1742/  The  remainder  is  648,689 ;  and  subtracting  a  quarter  from 
the  population  of  liittle  Russia  in  17^39  there  remains  70^^421  ; 
inafeing  a  total  pf  ,1,355,110  for  the. .[population  of  the  conquered 
provinces.  As  the  number  of  revisionaries  had  increased  by  a 
xniHion  sinoe  1722^  we  must  increase  the  number  of  free,  men  at 
least  by  50,000,  consideripg  the  progress  of  industry  and  tbe  ame- 
lioration of  the  administration.    Hence  the  population  in  1742 

Ji^ill  be  . 

•  ,      ■  .  ... 

Revi8lon.aries •.....•  .13,346,384 

^' .  Free  individuals , 700,000 

Conguered  provinces ...  ^  ;.••... .  1,355,1 10    . 

V'  15,401,444 

Hermann  admits  for  1742  the  it)und  number  of  16  millions, 
Tliis  is  a  very  probable  estimate^  as  the  enumerations  in  Russia  are 
always  under  tne  truth. 

The  third  revisioi^  .in  IfGil^  gives  7^363,548  males,  which  sup- 
poses a  total  pf  14,727'>O06  individuals.  As  the  tirhe  of  the  revision 
js  nearly  a  mean  of  the  enumerations  of  the  conquered  provinces 
above  stated,  we  may  take  their '  popluTation  at  1,696,886,  Tho 
revisidi^aries  'fieing  nearly  one-half  of  what  they  are  at  present,  we 
may  suppose  the  sam^  to  hold  with  the  free  men,  which  would  m«fce 
their  nintibei-  400,000.  According  to'  this,  the  probable  populatioa 
of  1762isasfoilgws:—  '    *^  ; 

Revisionaries  .....;..  i«.  .t. .».. .  .14,727s096 

Fnse  imfividoals^. ;     SOO^OOO 

Conquered  provinces » ;  1,6%,586^ 

•*    17,223,682 

Marshal,  in  1768— i770>  aiid  Wilfiamf,  in  17«8,  udmit  18 
laiillions ;  Leveque,  in  J 782,  and  he  Clcrc,  in  1783,  19  millions; 
Srhlozer  and  Buschiiig,  in  17^5,  20  millions;  and  Hermann  is  of 
this  last  opinion.  I  conceive  the  true  number  in  1762  to  lie  between 
18  and  19  millions.  „ 

The  fourth  general  revision,  in  1782,  gives  12,838,529,  and 
with  the  females,  25,677,058;  or,  according  to  Hermann^ 
26,358,822.  The  two  capitals,  the  military,  and  the  Nonaadcs,  are 
Dot  included  in  this  nupiber.  These  at  present  amount  to 
{^960,000,    At  tlwrt  Ume  we  may  suppose  then;),  to  hav^  amQU|gr4 
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to  wo  littllfons.  '  According  to  this  statement,  ih6  popoktion  of - 
Russia  in  '17^  wouk)  have  been' between  2T  and  29  millions/ 
Crome^  in  1785,  admits  23  millions;  Susmilc}i,  24  j  Pleschtscfa^ef? 
(not  ireckoning  the' clergy,'  the  Wvfl  government;  the  military,  aH<L, 
the  Nomades,)  aAnits  26,6175^8  in  43  governments;  whiW^ 
•  Hupely  in  1780^-1790,  and 'Hermann,  admit  28  millions.  /: 

The  fifth  revision,  in  I7^>  g^^  175816,370  males,  which,  siipr* 
poaii^  ail  equal  number  of  females^  makes  the  population  amount  ^ 
to  35,6J2,740 ;  or,  aceordiDg'to  the  dafmii  16,223,220,  (which  I  " 
consider  greatly  below  the  truth,)  34,038,599.    If  we  add  the 
capitals,    the  military,    aiid   the    Nomades,    reckoning  them  at 
2,960,000,  the  population,  in  1796  will  amount  to  36,998,599; 
Busching  and  Beausobre  make  it  30  millions ;  Schlozer,  33 ;  Her- 
mann, 334^;  Meusel,  between  35  and  36;  and  Storch,  36. 

According  to  these  diAta'  the  progress  of  population  in  Russia^ 
produced  part^^y  the  improvement  of  the  inte^Ior^  p^ly  by  new 
acquisitions^  has  neen  as  follows : — 

Id  1722 14  maiions 

1742 .1^ after  20  years 

^  1762 \IT. after  20 

1 782 .28 after  20 

.  1796,.  .«..*•  ••.36 after  14 

18d6.... 41.1 iafterlO 

'Tbi»  astonishing  progression  has  pioceeded,  in  a  great  measmie^^ 
from  new  acquisitions.  It  would  be  interesting  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine nearly,  the  progress  of  the  Russian  populaticHk,  independent  of 
the  new  acquisitions. 

We  admit  for  Lktlc  Russia  and  the  Baltic  provinces  the  number 
made  known  by  Uie  enumerations  of  1755,  1768,  and  177^,  which 
gives  a  total  of  1^696,^86 ;  and  we  add  the  new  acquisitions  since 
1773,  according  to  the  data  published  by  General  Opperman  oa 
his  map  of  1796,  made  by  order  of  Government,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  new  limits.    According  to  this  author,  Russia  acquired. 
By  the  first  division  of  Poland  in  1773,  1>226,966  indii«duals : 
By  the  Peace  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  1774  and  178S, 
171,610: 
By  the  Peace  with  the  same  Power  in  1791,  42,708 : 
By  the  second  partition  of  Poland  in  1793,  3^45,6653 
By  the  re-union  of  Couiland,  887,922  : 
And  bv  the  last  parfitkm  of  Poland  in  1795,  1,407,402 : 
The  total  of  the  acquisitmns  since  1773,  6,982,271  : 
Adding  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Little  Russia,  ivc  get  8,678,857. 
This  is  the  total  amount  of  the  population  of  the  countries  coa- 
qoered  down  to  1795. 

But  all  this  was  obtained  by  mets^s  of  first  enttmeratiofts,  whidi 
were  necessarily  incorrect.  Those  made  down  to  1804  ought  to  b^ 
more  accurate.  The  administration  ought  to  have  acquired  gtc«t 
influencci  especially  after  ^^  organisation  of  the  governments  in 
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177^^    I^  W^l  be  interesting,  therefare,  to  know  the  efleol  of  tb^so 
^au$e9  9»  exhibited  by  the  last  eimmen^tioDi  ia  \80if  whiph  I 


little  Rpssif^  indufles  the  gqyeniineDts  of  Kiew,  T$chetnigow^ 
Pultawa,  Slpbod-Oukrainskpi,  and  a  part  pf  ^ath^ripodaw  and 
Ko^iak^  to  which  we  must  add  the  9punt^  of  the  Cos^actuf  of  th^. 
Don  as  peopled  by  the  inhabitant^  of  Little  Russia,  AH  t^i3  vast 
fH>untry  wa^  tbp  boundary '  between  the  Tu^ks  ^nd  Tartars^  ^^^^ ' 
the  piil^rninc,    It§  populatiqn  ii^  1804  ^ya«  ^  foijow^  •— : 


Govi;riimeats« 


Kicw ,. .. . 

Tschernigo^  ....... 

PuHawa  ........... 

6lobod-0^krainskqi  • . 

ipatheriposlaw • 

Cossacks  o^  the  Don . 


Males. 


i)74,2i7 

534,712 

.713,772 

420,3p4 
210,815 
161,100 


V. 


2,614,S!2p 


FcMsln. 


538,404 
538,570 
782,639 

185^63 
194,521 


2,606,278 


5,22^198     . 

The  Swedish  province  ai:e9  apart  pf  Carielia  and  Ingria,  pon^ 
stituting  at  present  the  gpvefnihept  of  St.  Petersbiirgh ;  Finland  j 
|)$thlaiid ;  ^d  liiyonia.  Their  population  in  1804  was  l^f01ow«:^ 


(SoYernment^. 

Males. 

Feinakf. 

8t- Pctersburgh  .  • . .  • . 
Pinkad  ..•.:. 

"2q8,748 

94,SJ>7 
107i857 
290,014 

i70,92q 

87,993 

105,591 

29&,443 

Estbland  •.,.,...... 

l^Ivonia 

1   *'^*  ,7    •••••••••••• 

760,516 

"759,947 

1,520,463 

So  that  the  Qutnlier  of  inhabitants  u\  the  S^^dish  p^oviQces  and 
in  Little  Rupsia  i»  6,741 ,66 1 .  .; 

If  we  compare  this  number  wi^b  the  preceding  enumerations,  w^ 
see  that  the  Swedish  provinces  have  gajned  one^fipurth,  and  that 
Little  Russia  ha^  nearly  doubled  -,  for  it  is  certain  Uiat  in  this  last 
enunaeratipn  aU  the  provinces  belonging  to  Little  Russia  in  its 
greatest  extent  have  not  been  included. 

'  .  The  Polish  provinces  acquired  from  1773  to  I79l5j  including 
CoufJ4nd,  ^re.  White  Russia^  Lithuania,  and  the  PoUsh  Oukraine, 
or  the  govemmeiits  of  Minsky  Vitebsk  and  Mohilew,  Grodno  and 
Vilna,  Ppdolia.;|nd  Volhynia.  The  staje  of  theif  papulation  in  1804 
wa^  as  follo^^; 


doveroments. 

Males. 

Fiqwdct. 

Minsk 

431,586 
343,716 
403,614 
800,278 
465,224 
579,215 
564,586 
191,910 

426,940 
330,624 
397,381 
290,782 
460>046 
656,870 
522,162 

Vitebsk 

Mohilew  , .  t 

Grodno  • •  •  • . 

Vilna  ..•. 

Podolia 

Volhynia  •  •  •  • 

pwrjand  , 

189,366 

3,280,129 

S , 

3,174,191 

6,454,320 

According  to  General  Opperman,  the  population  of  these  pro* 
vincies  in  1796  amounted  to  6,767,953.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
population  of  Poland  is  stationary. 

The  Turkish  provinces^  are,  Cherson,  the  Tauride,  the  country 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  remainder  of  Catherin- 
pslaw,  to  which  may  be  added  Caucasia.  The  population  of  these 
provinces  is  as  follows :—  » 


Gevernments. 


Cherson « •  • 

Tht Tauride 

Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea . 
Caucasia  • . « •  ^ 


Males. 


145,814 

102,826 

20,240 

34,849 


Female 


124,321 

88,864 

9,155 

29,240 


303,729          251,580 
V ^ y^^^ 

555,309 


As  the  CoBsacks  of  the  Blaek  Sea  hare  very  few  womeOy  and  still 
fetain  many  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  the  lanious  Sapa-- 
roques,  the  preceding  statement  i$  probably  correct.  Aecording  to 
Oeaeral  (^iperman,  tbcure  were  in  the  Turkish  provinces:  conqi^ttd 
in  1774,  1783,  and  1791,  214,318  individuals  of  both  sesm. 
Iliis  smull  popuhtion,  in  a  tract  <3S  country  so  immense,  has 
increased  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  a  more  regular  adminia* 
tradon,  but  not  so  much  as  would  appear  at  &st  sight ;  for  we  must 
strike  off  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  Caucasia,  and  the  Rmmn 
and  foreign  colonies  domiciliated  in  these  countries.  Besides,  if  we 
coirider  the  imperfection  of  a  first  enumeration,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  sixpjpoBt  that  General  Oppeeman's  estimate  is  too  small. 

Thua  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  countri^  acquired 
since  1773  was  in  1804  asfoUowt:-^ 

5 
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tfiS  P4^nAUion  of  Russia*  [AptiA,' 

Little  Russia <•.-••  5,221,198 

Swedish  provinces , •  1^520,463 . 

""  Polish  provinccB 6,4$4>32a 

Turkish  provinces §55^09 

13;751^90 

According  to  the  preceding  dala^  we  must  subtract  from  the 
total  of  the  population  of  Russia  for  the  provinces  acquired 

1,033,533  from  the  14  millions  id  1722    Remains   12,^^66,467 

1,355,110 16 .1742 . ....  .14,644,890 

1,696,586. . . . ...  .19 .1762 17,303,414 

8,678,&57 ,28 1782 19,321,143 

13,751,290 36 1796 22,248,710 

13,751,290 41 1806 ..... .27,751>290 

'  The  last  column  give*  us  the  rate  at  which  the  populatioa.of 
Russia  proper  has  increased. 

From  tj^ii^  it  fcdlows  that  the  population  of  Russia,  excluding  the 
conquests  sjnpe  the  time,  of  Peter  the  Great,, gained  in  20  years,  , 
between  \^22^aA  1742,  1,678,423,  or  33,921  aniiually: 

In  the  20  years  between  1742  and  1762^  2,658,524,  or  13i?,9i?G 
annually ;  that  is  to  say,  49,005  more  annually  thaq  during  the  first 
period : 

In  the  20  years  between  1762  and  1782,  1,676,253,  or-fi«,812 
annually  ;  less  by  4i>,l  14  than  during  the  second  period : 

In  the  14  years  between  1782  and  1796,  2,S27,5iS7,  or  146,328 
annually ;  more  by  62,566  than  during  the  preceding  pfenad^: ' 

In  the  10  years  between  1796  and  1806,  5,000,000,  or  200,000 
annually ;  more  by  53,622  thairduring  the  preceding  period. 

We  see  by  the  preceding  table  that  the  population  of  Old  Russia 
has  more  than  doubted,  or  that  it  is  at  present  to  what  it  was  in 
1722  as  2^  to  I.  We  see  also  that  the  progress  of  population  has 
not  been  uniform,  that  it  has  had  accelerations  and  retardations, 
that. the  most.&vourable  periods  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Eik* 
press  Elizabeth,  between  174I  and  1761,  and  the  yean  of  the" 
peace  of  Catbariae  IL  betweeo  17^^  and  1796.  The  popubrtioii 
still;  advances  iaitfae  latter  periods,  but  the  rate  is  slower.  .What.'' 
may  be  the  cause  of  these  phenomena? 

The  population  of  Russia  has  more  than  doabled  during  the  last  * 
century,   while  Sndth  supposes  tlmt  the  population  in  citBiaEed 
counlriies  only  doubles  once  in  500  years.    It  haa  doubled  in.  cob-" 
sequence  of  a  better  regulated  adnnnistration,  of  the  security  which 
the  goy^nment  has  procured  to  the  nation,   of  the  capitek  of  * 
foreigners  placed  in  the  couBtry,  and  which  for  a  longtime  consti*^ 
tuted  the  soul  of  the  commerce  of  the  interior;  in  consequence  of  • 
the  progress  qf  natimal  indtntry^    which  was  the    result;   of 
the  increase  of  Imowledge,  by  new  commercial  connectiQQs  witb  ^ 
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^e  other  countdej  of  Europe^  9Qd  by  the  xne^ins  of  iosiructioa 
furnished  by  thei  Goyernment  ^o  the  inliabitants  <rf  Russia;  and| 
finally,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  several  pbstacles  which 
opposed  the  progress  of  industry,  as  the  abolition  of  the  doy,anesM 
the  interior  under  the  reigns  of  tlie  Empresses  Elizabeth  and 
Catharine  IL,  the  improvement  of  tlve  roads,  and  the  multiplication 
of  canals.  *    * 

.  What  a  dismal  picture  dcfes  Russia  present  to  us. in  the  i5th,s 
16tb,  and.  17th  centuries.  Josafa  Barbaro,  in  H36>  reports  that 
from  Moscow  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland  the  whole  country  was  a 
(^esert,  the  villages,  burnt  and  abandoned,  ofTered  no  oth^r  accom- 
modation to  strangers  but  a  place  to  kijidle  a  fire..  ,  Cbntarini  con- 
firms this  statement  in  1483.  Meyerbexg,  in  1661,  found  betweeii 
Waesma  and  Mosaisk,  a  distance  of  130  wersts,*  only  a  single 
village.  The  road  between  Smolensk  and  Moscow  was  dangerous^ 
liccording  to  lyseck,  in  1675,  on  account  of  the  wolves  tliat 
attsicked  travellers.  Ulfeld,  the  Danish  Ambassador,  in  I625> 
found  the  country  between  Moscow,  and  Novgorod,  and  Plescow, 
miitQ  laid  waste .  by  the  civil  wars  under  Iwan  Wasilewitch  JL' 
Possevin,  in  1581  and  1582,  travelled  whole  days  in  the  interior  qf. 
Ru^ia  without  meeting  with  a  single  individual., The  whole  country 
between  Kasan  and  Astracan  was  a  desert.  Even  the  cities  had 
suiflFered  a  good  deal,  Possevin  estimates  the  population  of  M9SCOW 
at  30,000;  that  of  Novgorod  was  diminished  by  the  plague  to, 
SOOO  :  and  Kiew,  in  the  time  of  Hejberstein  (1516)  was  almosit  iq 
luins.  Besides  the  devastations  cpmmitted  by  the  civil  wars  arid  by 
foreigners,  the  number  of  imposts^  andf  the  severity  of  the  cbm-^ 
missioners  who  levied  them,  depopulated  the  northern  provinces 
which  had  not  suffered  from  these  disasters^  In  the  year  1588  there 
were,  according  to  Fletcher,  50  village*  abandoned  between  Wo- 
logda  and  Jaroslaw.  Bread  was  almost  unl^nipwn  at  Ustiug,  and  oq^ 
theDwina,  in  tl>e  time  of  Herberstcin.  Famine  and  pestilence 
often  ravaged  the  melancholy  remnants  of  this  unfortunate  popula- 
tion, as  in  1525,  in  1601,  and  in  1615.  The  city  of  Novgorod 
lost  in  one  winter  18,000  individuals^  constituting  almost  the 
ijvbole  of  Its  population,  t 

It  is  not  io  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  nor  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil^  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  rapid  increase  of  population  during 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  to  a  better  organized  administration, 
and  the  sequrity  which  resulted  from  it.  An  infant  state>  supposing 
it  tolerably  well  governed,  and  connected  with  states  long  civilized, 
ought  to  make  prodigious  progress  in  improvement  and  popu-' 
lation. 

That  period  of  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II. ' 
in  which  ^he  occupied  herself  with  the  amelioration  of  the  goyern- 

'  •  A  wcrst  is  abont  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile. — ^T. 
f  Meioer's  Comparaisoo  de  la  Russie  Ancieone  et  Nouvellf,  .1798,  \|^  ^  cl»*  V  . 


ment  of  the  Interior  was  particularly  propitious  to  the  progress  of 
popolation.  The  organizatioa  of  the  governmeDts  in  177^  was  the 
mat  political  institution  which  procured  the  iohahitants  a  greater 
degree  of  security  and  happiness.  The  manifesto  in  1782  respect* 
ing  the  liberty  of  worldng  the  mines,  the  establishment  of  normal 
^ods  ki  Ifis,  the  lights  granted  to  the  nobility  in  17^5,  the 
im|urovement  of  the  great  roads  in  17^6>  and  especially  the  esta- 
Uishment  of  the  Bank  in  the  same  year,  were  all  calculated  to 
propkote  the  happiness  of  the  subjects,  as  much  as  that  depended 
upon  Government.  The  bank  from  its  commencement  had  a  very 
liappy  effect  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture.  This  great  Empresi 
removed  several  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  happmess 
ikf  her  subjectSi  as  the  wstnt  of  liberty  to  be  industrious,  the  want 
of  communications,  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  medium  of 
circulation. 

The  population  of  Russia  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
eighteenth  eentury.  Have  we  reason  to  expect  the  same  progress 
during  the  19th? 

If  we  consider  only  the  extent  of  the  sur&ce  capable  of  cultivs- 
tlon,  which  is  supposed  to  amount  to  80  millions  of  square  miles, 
1^  shall  conclude  that  Russia  is  capable  of  supporting  960  millions 
df  inhabitants,  or  almost  as  many  as  at  present  exists  on  the  earth. 

If  we  consider  the  surplus  of  births  as  a  total  gain  to  the  poputa-p 
lion,  this  surplus,  amounting  at  least  to  half  a  million  annually, 
irould  in  32  jrears  amount  to  60  millions,  in  56  to  60  millions,  &c. 

Bu^  expenence  shows  us  that  the  progress  of  population  does  not 
depend  solely  upon  the  extent  of  soil  capable  of  cultivation.  There 
are  spots  left  uncultivated  in  the  countries  in  which  agriculture  has 
made  the  greatest  progress,  even  in  England,  Flanders,  and  Lorn- 
bardy.  This  progress  depend^  stilt  le^  on  the  suiplus  of  births. 
Evenr  where  the  nuniber  of  births  exceeds  that  of  dieaths.  The 
population  is  always  proportional  to  the  state  of  national  wealth. 
Hence  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country  is  the 
i&crease  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Russia  the  population 
has  more  than  doubled  in  84  years.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
its  agriculture,  the  principal  branch  of  its  industry,  has  also' 
doubled.  In  France,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  in  1593,  there 
were  16  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  and  during  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 
ift  1723,  there  were  25  millions.  Its  population  has  not  evea 
db^bled  in  130  years,  because  the  state  of  its  agriculture  was  lan- 
guishing (see  Arthur  Young  and  Du  Pradt),  and  its  commerce 
cramped  by  England.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  had  in  17^^ 
8  millions  of  inhabitants,*^  in  1794  the  population  was  reckoned 

*tiU  needlessly  point  out  to  the  English  reader  that  this  Btatemeot  applies  not 
to  England  b*t  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  the  anthor*s  reaioning  be  correct, 
Ireland  it  the  oountr;^  thai  has  been  the  most  flonrishing. in  Enrepedpriiy  i^m 
coarse  of  the  last  century,  for  Us  population  has  certainly  Increased  at  Cbe  grcateft 
rat«.— T. 
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124^  millioiKSy*  and  smce  1804  it  has  been  redeemed  1-5  er  1$ 
millbns.f  Thus  it  has  gained  4  millions  in  36  years^  and  3  or  4 
millions  during  the  last  10  years.  If  these  data  are  correct,  there 
must,  during  the  first  period,  have  been  an  annual  surplus  of 
111,000  inhabitants,  and  during  the  last  a  surplus  of  300,000; 
and  the  population  would  have  almost  doubled  in  half  a  century.^ 
This  progress  is  astmiahing ;  but  the  progress  of  the  industry  of 
England  is  equally  so,  especially  since  the  time  of  William  IIL 
under  whom  the  rights  of  the  people  were  better  understood  and 
irrecoverably  fixed.  However,  the  progress  of  population  in  Eng* 
land  is  not  without  a  parallel;  for  Smith  acknowledges  that  in  the 
British  North  American  colonies,  the  United  States,  the  pepulatiom 
doubles  in  20  or  25  years.  Here  labour  k  so  productive  that  a 
numerous  fitmily,  instead  of  being  an  expense,  is  a  source  of  opu«- 
lence  to  the  parents.  The  labour  of  each  child  before  be  quits  his 
fiither^s  house  is  estimated  as  100/.  sterling.  Here  the  demand  for 
Wcvkmen,  and  the  funds  for  supporting  them,  increases  '^more  ra- 
pidly than  their  number.  Thus  there  are  dificrent  scales  for  the 
progress  of  population,  all  independent  of  the  extent  of  laoci 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  of  the  excess  of  births  above  deaths ; 
but  all  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  ^  of  national  wealth, 
which  in  some  countries  has  been  more  slow^  in  others  more  rapkl. 
According  to  these  principles,  founded  on  experience,  what 
ought  we  to  predict  respecting  the  foture  progress  of  Russia  ?  Her 
agriculture  has  increased  prodigiously  during  the  eighteendi  cen- 
tury, so  much  so  that  in  t^e  well  cultivated  governmentis  round 
Moscow  it  can  extend  no  further  without  the  ruin  of  the  forests  and 
meadows  which  remain.  It  may^  still  gain  a  great  deal  by  improve* 
mentsof  thesoil^  but  the  requisite  capital  can  only  accumulate 
slowly  by  means  of  commerce,  as  is  diown  by  the  examples  of 
England,  Flanders,  and  Lombardy.  Hence  we  cannot  expect  a 
rapid  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  Russia  during  th^  nine* 
teenth  century.  Here  manufactures,  still  inferior  to  those  of  Eng^ 
land,  Germany^  wad  France,  are,  notwithstanding,  sufficient  for 
the  markets  which  they  find  at  present  in  the  interior  and  in  Asia* 
Here  the  productions  must  be  regulated  by  the  demand.  As  to  the 
manufactures  for  the  foreign  market,  they  depend  upon  foreigli 
comfDcrce ;  and  this  commerce  has  been  carried  on  abroad  bj 
foreigners,  and  at  home  by  means  of  capital  fomished  by  foreigners* 
The  increase  of  Russian  commerce  depepdsi  upon  peaoe,  and  upon 
the  augmentation  of  knowledge.  On  these  accounts  we  cannot 
expect  so  rapid  an  increase  of  national  riches,  and  consequently  of 

'«  SteaH't  Beiear<^Mi  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Scon«iny,  vol.  i.  clu  zv 
p.  178. 

f  Menael,  SUtistiqne,  second  etfitibo,  of  1794,  s.  316. 
%  The  reader  wUl  be  nware  that  the  data  are  incorrect.    The  real  rale  of 
iQevea^  daHng  the  last  eentury  is  exhibited  in  the  table  pabtiahed  by  theHonseof 
Caaunoni,  and  inserted  in  the  first  Niunbcr  of  the  AiuuUtof  /Aito««|^.— T. 
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population,  during  the  nineteenth  century  as  took  place  during  th6 
eighteenth. 

Experience  has  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning.  The 
progress  of  the  population  has  become  slower  since  theiifth  revi- 
sion. The  annual  surplus  of  60,000  has  been  reduced  to  50,000 
during  the  last  ICT  years.  J 

To  establish  this  fact  I  have  compared  the  statements  respecting 
the  population  of  25  governments  of  Old  Russia,  in  which  the 
surplus. of  births  is  the  most  considerable  according  to  the  fourth 
revision,  of  17^2,  with  the  statements  of  their  population  according 
to  the  fifth  revision,  of  1796?  and  with  the  general  enumeration  of 
1804.  These  governments  are,  Moskwa,  Toula,  Kalouga,  Jaroslaw, 
Orel,  Koursk,  Wladimir,  Resan,  Pensa,  Kasan,  Twer,  Smolensk, 
Tambow,  Nigegorod,  Plescow,  Woronesch,  Simbirsk,  Kostroma, 
Waetka,  Novgorod,  Saratow,  Perm,  Orenbourg;  Wologda,  Olonetz^ 
The  results  are  as  follows  : — 

The  statement  respecting  the  populations  of  the  25  governments, 
according  to  the  fourth  revision,  of  1732,  gives  9,360,799  males  : 

That  of  the  fifth  revision,  of  1796,  14  years  after,  10,228,672: 

That  of  the  enumeration  of  1804,  8  years  after,  9,989,531  : 

So  that  the  population  gained  during  the  first  period  867,873, 
and  lost  during  the  second  period  239,141. 

In  theiirst  period  there  are  only  three  governments  whose  popu- 
lation has  diminished ;  Kalouga,  Kostroma,  and  Woronesch.  All 
the  others  had  increased.  But  during  the  second  period  Moscow 
alone  gained  considerably,  namely,  100,000  males;  Woronesch, 
which  had  lost  before,  gained  150,000  males;  and,  finally,  Waetka 
gained  37jOOO.  K6ur.sk  and  Orel  have  gained  a  few  thousands. 
Toula,  Jaroslaw,  and  Perm,  a  few  hundreds.  All  the  other  17 
governments  have  lost,  and  some  of  them  considerably,  Thus 
TamboW  has  lost  88,000  men,  Nigegorod  55,000,  and  Simbirsk 
110,000,  in  8  years! 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  governments  which  have  been  long 
well  cultivated,  as  Toula,  Jaroslaw,  Kalouga,  Twer,  Plescow,  Kos- 
troma, Smolensk,  Wladimir,  have  neither  gained  nor  lost  much. 
The  population,  and  of  course  the  industry,  is  stationary.  The 
governments  less  improved,  as  Waetka  and  Woronesch,  have  gained 
a  great  deal ;  and  the  governnaents  richest  in  corn,  as  Tambowj 
Nigegorod,  Simbirsk,  have  lost  the  most. 

The  rapid  progress  of  population  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
revision  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  sensible  progress  which  agricul- 
ture made  in  consequence  of  the  many  good  new  institutions,  and 
especially  the  establishment  of  the  bank.  These  institutions  and 
new  funds  have  produced  their  effect.  At  present  the  ancient 
sources  of  national  wealth  flow  less  abundantly,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  open  new  ones.  I  presume,  then,  that  the  population  of  Russia- 
will  remain  a  long  time  between  41  and  43  millions.  However, 
unforeseen  circumstances  may  give  a  considerable  population  to  the 
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sooth  of  Russia.  For  example,  the  astonishing  commerce  of  graia 
at  Odessa  between  1800  and  1805  increased  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  as  far  as  Kiew,  and  even  the  fertile  steppes  were  cultivated. 
Workmen  were  wanting,  and  even  half  the  produce  was  ofiered  to 
those  whq  would  gather  in  the  other  half.  The  commerce  of 
Taganrok  likewise  furnishes  ground  for  hope :  and  agriculture 
appears  to  be  making  some  progress  among  the  Nomades. 

A  country  is  sufl^ciently  peopled  when  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
are  in  easy  circumstances.  Such  a  population  alone  is  desirable, 
and  useful  to  Government.  A  country  is  not  sufficiently  peopled 
when  the  demnnd  for  workmen,  and  the  means  of  maintaining 
them,  are  excessive,  as  in  some  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Hussia.  A  country  suffers  from  its  population  when  the  thousands 
of  rich  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  millions  of  poor.  Such  an, 
abusive  population  must  either  perish,  or  leave  the  country,  or 
produce  revolutions. 

In  the^  pld  provinces  of  Russia  there  are  not  any  beggars. 
The  inferior  class  of  nobility,  which  is  the  most  numerous,  live  at 
their  ease  in  the  country.  They  constitute  the  true. Russian 
farmers :  their  existence  depends  on  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
and  it  prospers  in  their  hands.  The  Russian  peasants  are  very  fiir 
from  being  unhappy.  They  are  in  general  much  more  at  their  ease^ 
than  the  same  order  of  men  was  in  France  in  the  time  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  met  fione  else  than  beggars  between 
Lyons  and  Paris.  Even  the  number  of  rich  peasants  is  consider- 
able; and  it  must  become  every  day  greater,  as  lonj?as  they  pre- 
serve the  ancient  simplicity  of  their  manners.  Their  sayings 
necessarily  accuniulate  under  the  form  of  capitals,  and  these  capitals 
become  by  degrees  productive ;  for  many  peasants  have  already 
abandoned  agriculture,  and  occupy  themselves  with  other  branches 
of  industry,  as  arts,  and  trades,  and  even  commerce.  It  is  only  in 
Finland  and  the  Polish  provinces  that  the  peasants  are  poor. 

The  power  of  a  state  does  not  depend  upon  the,  number  of  its 
inhabitants  alone,  but  upon  their  wealth  and  activity.  Russia  has 
no  reason  to  complain  in  this  respect.  She  is  sufficiently  peopled 
for  the  actual  state  of  her  national  riches.  What  would  4iot  this 
empire  become  if  her  population  were  more  concentrated  ? 
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ARTICtB   VI.  j  ^ 

Meteorological  Table  of  the  Weather  at  Ply  mouth' Jor  January f 
1814.     By  James  Fox,  jun.  Esq.  | 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

Sl%f  Plymouth,  Pordaad-squarty  Feb.  1814. 

Not  having  observed  any  account  of  meteorolflsgiciil  .observations 
m  the  west  of  England,  eitlier  in  the  AnnaU  of  Pliib^sophy^  or  any 
other  scientific  work,  I  conctude  none  have  been  kept ;  or  if  so,  at 
least  have  not  been  communicated  for  public  information:  under 
this  impression  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  I  have  for  some 
tiohe  past  registered  the  following  observation^,  which  are  much  at 
your  service  if  you  think  them  worthy  notice  :— the  state  of  the 
baronleter,  ditto  thermometer,  ditto  wind ;  quantity  of  rain,  snow, 
and  hail ;  fogs,  thunder,  or  other  occurrences. 

Having  stated  thus  much,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  describe 
the  situation  of  my  residence.  It  appears  to  me  good  for  the 
pdrpose,  being  one  of  a  row  of  houses  intended  to  form  the  side  of 
a  square,  wliich  has  been  recently  marked  out  in  a  field  about  a 
furlong  distant  from  the  town  of  Plymouth. 

I  have  a  good  sized  garden  attached  to  it,  which  adjoicM  on  either 
»ide  to  others,  rhe  one  at  the  end  being  2ijield  planted  ay  a  kitchen 
garden.  My  rain-gage  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  pole  firmly  fastened 
to  the  end  wall,  and  rising  about  three  feet  above  it;  and  no 
building  within  about  100  feet  of  it^  nor  any  trees  of  sufficient 
elevation  to  affect  it  by  eddy  wind^. 

I  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  air  by  a  Six's  thermometer, 
which  has  been  checked  by  a  very  accurate  one  of  Fahrenheit's : 
it  is  placed  in  a  northern  aspect,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  one  foot  from  the  wall.  , 

Should  it  be  your  wish  to  receive  either  an  annual,  quarterly,  or 
monthly  communication  on  this  subject,  I  propose  beginning  with 
the  present  year,  as  it  was  only  during  a  part  of  the  last  that  1  made 
use  of  a  Six's  thermometer,  which  is  essential  to  get  at  a  true 
average  temperature. 

I  will  inclose  my  account  for  January,  1814,  for  your  inspec- 
tion ;  it  is  remarkable  for  great  cold,  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow, 
as  well  as  rain,  and  for  a  very  great  depression  of  the  barometer  for 
a  few  hours  only.  From  this  being  a  first  communication,  and  so 
large  a  quantity  of  rain  being  stated  to  have  fallen,  you  may  pos- 
sibly doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  gage.  To  do  away  any  such  im« 
pression,  I  will  quote  the  quantity  measured  by  the  same  instru- 
ment in  the  months  of  May  to  December,  1813,  inclusive  : — 

May,  1813,  2*5  inches:  June,  2*9:  July,  2*4:  Aug.  I'iJ: 
Sept.  31 ;  Oct.  6*^  :  Nov.  3'5  :  Dec.  a^o. 
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Editor  has  added  tjie  line  of  the  maximum  iitid  minimum  height  of 
the  thermometer  at  Chelsea,  by  way  of  comparison.  The  greater 
iheight  at  Plymouth  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  vieiiaity  of  the  sea. 

Winds f  state  of  the  Weather ^  and  quantity  Xjf  Rdih. 

[         .     - 

X)a(e.  Wind,               Haiti,                         OistYvationB, 

I'. £  ..i.  —       ....  Hazy  nkorniog ;  bright  da|r: 

2........  Var.  ..*.  ^^  ■  \ ...  Fog,  and  hoar  frost. 

3.. E  ....  0*6 Rain  0-6. 

4...^,...  ENE  ..;.  —       ....  Snow  showers; 

5 N  ....  —       ....Ditto. 

« NE  ....  ~ 

7 —  ....  —       ....Cloudy. 

8.. i  —  ....  -^       i . . .  Snow  Show^ri. 

9.. —  ....  -*»       ....  Bright  day. 

l0.....4.iN  E  to  &£....>  g.c>  $.  k ..  Ditto  morning  I  snow  evt; 

U i.  S  E  ....$  ^^  ^...Snow. 

I      12 i  N  ....  —       ....Bright. 

13 •  N  £  ....  --*       ....  Ditto  morning ;  cloudy  e?e. 

14 i  E  ....)  (....Sleet. 

15 i  E_  •  •  •  •  C  O'S  J""  Cloudy,  and  Ihowfers; 


li 


16 i  NE 

17 E                ^  ^ 

18 -^  ""I  S'5  J '•••  Fog,  mom  5  eve,  rain. 

19 ....  K  £  ....  $  J . . . .  Morning,  rain ;  hail  and  mow  c^e; 

SO N  )  C  . . . .  Snow  ihowen. 

«... WNW  ..;.(  0-5  )...i 

«2../.....  N  ....$  (... 

83... NNW  ....  —  ....iBrightdiay. 

84 N  ....  —  .... 

25 Var.  ....  —  ....Cloudy; 

26 StoNW  ....)  ,,,  <...    Showers. 

27 Var.  ....J  *^  J.... Rain. 

28i W  I  ,jj  5 .  ^ . .  Fog,  heavy  shower^. 

29 W  to  NW....5  *°  J....  t)itto,  andhail. 

SOr. NW  ....  0*1       ....Showers. 

31 .  ....•••  N  W  4 . « .  0*1       . . ; .  Snow  showers,  hail^  and  sleet. 

ll-4f 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  there  was  a  gfeat  fell  of  snow  i  average 
depth,  two  feet.  A  column  of  it>  corresponding  to  the  area  of  th^ 
funnel  of  the  rain-gage,  being  carefully  separated,  by  removing 
the  surrounding  snow  yielded  when  melted  3*2  inches  rain. 

There  fell  between  the  hours  of  one  of  the  afternoon  of  the'' 
18th,  and  nine  of  the  morning  of  the  19tb,  2*8  inches  rain;  oh 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  0*7  inches  rain,  with  hail  and  snow} 
on  the  night  of  the  19th,  4  inches  of  snow.  ^ 

N.  B.  The  rain  of  the  Idth  and  19th  was  deep  show  at  Exeter, 

*  The  upper  line  in  the  scale  of  thi$  thermometer  shows  the  greatest  4^gree  of 
heat  indicated  by  Siz*s  thermometer  Ln  each  particular  day :  the  lower  line,  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold.  The  obserTaAons  of  the  barometer  are  made  twice  \A 
each  day,  at  ten  A.M.  and  at  four  P.M. 

f  May  not  this  eaormoas  quantity  be^ partly  owing  to  drifted  snow.<i.«T. 

■    j.2  _ 


_l 


RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds :  in  the^  former  part  of  the  months  Easterly;  ik 
the  latter.  Northerly  and  North- West. 

Barometer ;  Greatest  height 30*16  inches ; 

Least 28*40 

Mean  of  the  period  •  •  •  •  •  .29*54 

Hiermometer :  Greatest  hetgnt •  •  •  •  .48^ 

Least \.M  , 

Mean  of  the  period Sl-838 

Rain^  and  snow  (when  melted) .  • .  •  •  ,1 1*4  inches. 


*#*  The  Editor  has  received  Mr.  Fox*s  commmiication  with 
pleasure.  Together  with  Dr.  Clarke's,  it  will  make  tis  better  ae- 

Juainted  than  we  are  at  present  with  the  south  coast  of  England, 
[e  conceives  that  a  quarterly  or  half-yearly  report  would  be  more 
interesting  than  a  monthly  one.  It. would  nave  this  additional 
.  advantage,  that  we  should  be  better  enabled  to  give  it  a  place  in  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy ;  and  this  is  a  consideration  of  importance,  as 
we  are  already  at  a  loss  to 'find  room  for  the  valuable  communica- 
tions with  which  we  are  fieivoured;  an  evil  which  will  not  be  dimi- 
nished as  the  work  becomes  more  generally  known. — ^T. 


Article  VII. 

Experiments  tending  to  prove  that  neither  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr. 
tierschely  Sit  H.  Dam/,.  Mr.  Leslie,  Sir  H.  Englefield,  nor  any 
other  Person^  ever  decomposed  incident  or  impingefit  Light  into 
the  Prismatic  Colours.    By  Joseph  Reade,  M.D. 

(To   Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR,  Cork,  Jan.  24,  1814. 

Sir  Isaac  Nevtton,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  light, 
made  a  small  hole  in  his  window-shutter  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
and  having  placed  a  prism  so  as  to  refract  ai)d  receive  a  spectrum 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  perceived  seven  colours  in  the  following 
order,  viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indJgo,  and  violet; 
thesie  he  supposed  to  be  primary  colours,  wWch,  when  combined  in 
certain  proportions,  gave  white  or  transparent  light.  The  necessary 
shortness  of  a  letter  will  not  allow  nie  to  enumerate  his  experiment; 
I  therefore  refer  to  his  Optics.  That  this  philosopher  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  he  analysed  incident  light  will  appear  evident  from  the 
following  experiments  and  observations.  When  we  look  with  sl 
prism  at  a  window,  the  light  passes  through  thv  panes,  and  likewise 
through  the  prism  to  the  eye^  undecomposed,  and  consequently 
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-  colourless  j  but  when  we  look  to  the  frames  we  perceive  an  artificial 
rainbow,  of  reflected  blue,  red;  and  yellow.  Any  opaque  sub* 
stance,  as  a  piece  of  black  cloth  or  paper,  when  pasted  on  the 
window,  will  produce  the  same  cflfect;  and  the  more  dense  or  dark, 
the  deeper  the  tints  or  fringe.  The  north  or  top  of  the  paper  will 
be  fringed  with  blue,  the  south  or  bottom  with  red  and  yellow  rays. 
Now  it  is  evident,  if  light  is  decomposed  by  merely  passmg 
through  the  prism  according  to  the  different  refrangibilities  of  its 
cdloured  rays,  that  %ht  admitted  tlirough  the  panes  should  be 
equally  decomposed  with  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  opaque  frames. 
To  place  this  argument  in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  1  made  the 
following  experiment.  I  cut  two  holes  in  my  window  shutter,  one 
the  diameter  of  -f  of  an  inch,  mentioned  by  Sir  Isaac-Newton,  the 
other  the  diameter  of  four  inches^  and  having  darkened  the  room^ 
and  applied  a  prism,  Ifound  that  the  small  aperture^  admitted  light 
tinged  with  the  seven  colours,  t^icfa  I  could  receive  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper ;  the  larger  orifice  was  also  fringed  round  with  seven 

^  prismatic  colours,  and  pencils  of  white  light  passed  through  the 
centre.    Here  I  must  again  ask,  if  white  incident  light  were  decoai-» 
posed  by  merely  passing  through  the  prism,   why  was  not  that 
coming  through  the  centre  equally  decomposed  with  that  at  the 
.    edges.    And  however  contrary  to  received  opinion,  I  am  confident 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  incident  light  has  never  yet  been  decom«* 
posed,  but  that  all  experiments  hitherto  made  have  been  on  l%ht 
condensed  and  reflected  by  opaque  substances.    If  we  paste  a  piece ' 
of  black  doth  on  the  window,  whose  colour,  as  1  have  shown  in  - 
my  last  communication  on  blackness,  (see  Philosophical  Magazint,) 
arises  from  the  reflection  of  condensed  raya  of  bine,    red,   and 
yellow,  oil  applying  the  prism  a  fringe  of  red  and  yellow  appeara 
at  the  south  :  this  does  not  proceed  from- a  decomposition  of  inci«- 
dent  light  striking  on  fhe  edges  of  the  doth,  but  it  proceeds  from 
an  actual  decomposition  of  the  condensed  coloured  rays-  of  the 
black  cloth  itself.    The  prism  decomposes  these  three  primary 
colours  according  to  the  order  of  their  different  refrangibilities ;  aiid 
as  the  ted  and  yellow  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  the  blue,  as  i 
Am  show  in  my  next  communication,  they  are  brought  down  by 
the  prism,  and  the  black  cloth  remains  of  a  blue  colour :  the  far- 
ther we  move  from  the  window,  the  more  refrangible  the  red  and 
yellow  rays  become,  and  consequently  the  decomposition  is  the 
greater.  ^  In  this  experiment  the  north  of  the  cloth  reflects  blue 
rays,  the  south  red  and  yellow,  proving  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  that  there  are  but  three  primary  colours;  and  as  all  the 
secondary  or  mixed  colours  can  be  formed  by  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
to  call  others  into  existence  would  be  contrary  to  the  beautiful' 
simplicity  of  nature,  and  unnecessary.    But  it  might  be  asked,  if- 
there  are  but  three  primary  colours,  how  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
produce  a  spectrum  of  seven  ?     TTie  following  experiment  will 
explain  this.  Paste  a  strip  of  black  cloth  or  paper  six  inches  by  three 
on  the  window,  on  the  south  you  perceive  a  fringe  of  reflected  red 
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and  yellow  :  paste  another  similar  strip  parallel  to  this,  at  about  four 
inches  distance,  on  looking  through  the  prism  you  perceive  the 
north  to  he  fringed  with  hlue  :  thus  we  have  three  primary  colours 
nearly  in  contact ;  the  yellow  rays  of  the  upper  paper  being  th^ 
most  refrangible  come  nearest  to  the  blue  of  the  lower  paper  ;  and 
if  we  approach  them,  a  green  is  formi^d  by  their  mixture ;  so  tliat 
we  can  now  without  any  difficulty  account  for  five  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  colours — red,  orange^  yellow,  gr^en^  and  blue.  By  making 
a  small  hole  in  his  window-shutter,  he  brought  the  northern  and 
southern  fringes  into  cplitact  or  mixture,  and  produced  five  colours 
with  three.  It  now  remains  to  account  for  the  indigo  and  violet ; 
and  here  I  must  again  refer  my  reader  to  my  last  coipmunication^ 
in  which  I  have  shown  that  blackness  arises  from  the  reflection  of 
blue,  red,  and  yellow ;  which  being  granted,  the  solution  of  this 
otherwise  difficult  question, becomes  easy.  The  red  and  yellow  of 
the  lower  cloth  or  paper  being  more  refrangible  than  the  blue,  we^s 
brought  down  by  passing  through  the  prism,  leavjng  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  edge  (when  illuminated  by  the  updecqmi)osed  light 
coming  through)  blue ;  under  the  blue  appeari^d  indigo^  whiph,  as 
I  shall  hereafter  showy  is  composed  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  ip  a 
different  state  of  condensation  from  black ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  all 
appeared  violet,  arising  from  a  great  quantity  of  yellow  ^d  rpd 
which  had  been  brought  down  mixed  with  the  black  rays.  From  . 
this  experiment  we  might  conclude  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  by  mixing 
three  primary  colours,  made  seven. 

But  I  am  wellaware  it  might  be  objected  that  Sir  H.Englefield 
and  others  decompose^,  or  thought  they  decomposed,  incident  light 
coming  immediately  from  the  sun,  bv  passing  it  through  a  prisni 
placed  at  an  open  window :  so  far,  however,  from  refuting,  this 
experiment  confirms  my  opinion  that  jncidept  light  wa§  n(Bver  yet 
decomposed,  as  I  shall  nqw  endeavour  tq  prove.  The  prism  being 
a  semitransparent  substance,  when  turned  in  such  a  mapner  on  its 
axis  as  partly  to  reflect  and  partly  to  transmit  the  ray3  of  light,  (for 
}t  will  never  decompose  if  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  sun,)  con^ 
|denses  and  reflects  fringes  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  from  each  of 
Its  angles ;  and  these  fringes  of  reflected  light,  being  carried  forward 
through  the  prismatic  planes  by  the  incident  and  undecomposed 
Jight,  intermix  by  their  different  refrangibilities,  and  fo^m  a  spec- 
trum of  seven  colours;  and  as  there  are  three  angles  in  every 
prism,  so  there  are  two  spectra  always  foirmed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  three  strips  pf  paper  pasted  parallel  to  one  another  on  the  window 
will  also  form  two  spectra.  As  I  am  well  aware  that  Vfiy  experi- 
ment and  opinions  are  in  opposition  to  authorities  of  the  first 
respectability  in  science,  and  as  I  am  alsp  certain  that  science  and 
liberality  always  go  hand  in  hand,  I  rest  my  idea  op  experimental 
pquiry.  To  show  that  the  decomposition  of  lighj  takes  place  only 
fA  the  prismatic  angles,  and  arises  entirely  from  those  fringes  of 
reflected  light,  I  made  the  following  experiment.  I  placed  my 
jprismott,a  tableatan  open  window,  tlurough  which  tlie  sun  waa 
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fihining  very  powerfully ;  and  having  made  a  spectrum^  I  slowly 
turned  it  on  its  axis,  until  I  separated  the  red  and  yellow  from  the 
blue;  and  in  place  of  green,  white  light  passed  through  between 
the  angles.  I  now  ascertained  that  the  red  and  yellow  rays  passed 
through  the  upper  angular  edge,  by  intercepting  them  with  my 
finger  placed  on  it ;  and  by  running  my  finger  along  the  middle 
angle,  I  intercepted  the  blue  rays ;  and  by  pasting  a  strip  of  paper 
between  those  two  angles,  I  made  two  spectra.  But  to  place  the 
fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  standing  at  a  little  distance  I 
looked,  by  means  of  another  prism,  at  the  light  passing  through,, 
and  perceived  three  beautiful  fringes  hanging  from  the  angles. 
Indeed  it  is  surprising  that  those  fringes,  as  I  have  proved,  so 
evident  to  the  eye,  and  so  highly  important  in  their  consequences, 
$hould  have  escaped  the  observation  of  such  able  and  accurate 
experimenters  as  those  already  mentioned.  I  shall  conclude  this 
paper  with  the  following  deductions. 

1 .  That  incident  light  has  never  yet  been  decomposed,  and  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  other  philosophers'  only  decomposed  light 
reflected  from  opaque  substances,  'or  fringes  of  blue,  red,  aD4 
yellow. 

2.  That  there  are  but  three  primary,  colours,  blue,  red,  and 
yellow ;  by  the  mixture  of  which,  either  by  the  prism  or  the 
painter,  all  the  others  are  formed.  ' 

3.  ThJit  Hprschel,  Leslie,  Davy,  Englefield,  and  other  philoso- 
phers, drew  their  conclusions  relative  to  the  beating  power  of  the 
prismatic  colours  from  erroneous  dat%  viz.  from  experiments  on 
reflected  light,  whose  heat  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the 
reflecting  media,  and  also  on  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  those  parts 
of  the  prism  through  which  the  fringes  pass :  thus  the  red  and 
yellow  rays  passingf  through  the  very  thin  upper  angle,  must  be 
accompanied  by  more  radiant  caloric  than  the  blue  rays  which  pass 
through  the  thickest.  The  following  diagram  will  demonstra'te  my 
opinions  ;  and  as  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments 
to  prove  that  the  prismatic  coloured  rays  have  similar  heating 
powers,  I  shall  not  anticipate. 

Let  S  represent  the  sun, 
^y  ^»/i.rays  of  undecom-  ...*::dS) 

posed  light,  impinging  on  ....••n:---?!?*'^ 

the  angles.  A,  B,  C,  of  the     J^^^i^dL ■A..^:: 

prism ;  these  carry  forward      I       \Wffmv""" 

the  angular  fringes,  which 

being  refracted  towards  the 

perpendicular,  fall  on  the 

sp^trum,    H-      The  red 

and  yellow  rays  passing  through  the  thin  angle,  A,  must  be  n^ore 

heated  when  falling  on  the  spectrum,    H,  than  the  blue  rays 

passing  through  the  angles,  B,  C. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  remain  your  obedient  servj^i^t, 

Joseph  ^x^*' 


^  Iwhteligfit 


..__ 


ANNOTATION* 

The  Editor  would  recommend  his  old  friend  and  pupil  Dr. 
Reade  to  consult  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  voluines  J,  S,  % 
10,  and  11 ;  in  which  he  will  find  the  controversy  between  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Father  Pardies,  Dr.  Hooke,  M.  w.,  Mr.  Linus, 
Mr.  Gascbigne,  and  Mr.  Lucas ;  and  likewise  the  optical  treatise  of 
Marat,  who  made  so  infamous  a  figure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  will  see  that  m«st  of  his  opinions  are  not 
new,  and  he  will  find  Newton's  refutation  of  some  of  the  most 
plausible  of  them  quite  satisfactory.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  he  will 
find  himself  by  ncr  means  in  very  respectable  company,  either  in 
point  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  of  honesty. 
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Article  VIII. 

Jstroiwmical  <md  Magnetical  Olservatums   at  Hackney  Wick. 
By  Col.  Beaufoy, 

UtUude,  5 1^  32'  403"  North.    LongUnde  West  in  Time  6"i^* 

Feb.  20,  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  J  7h  2i'    86"  Mean. Time  at  H.W^ 

1st  SateJlite J  7    2ft    32'8  Ditto  at  Greenwich      ' 

Feb.  21,  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  5  T     88    2T  Mean  Time  at  H.W; 

Sd  Satellite ^7    32    3S  Ditto  at  Greenwich 

Emerrion  '  J  M    09    SO  Mcnn  Time  at  H.W. 

.        BmcrBion •••••  Ju    09    36*8  Ditto  at  Greenwich. 

JFeh,  27,  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  (II     35    27  Mean  Time  at  H.W. 

1st  satellite ?  11    36    33*8  Ditto  at  Greenwich. 

N.B,  The  time  of  the  emersion  of  Jupiter's  3d  satellite  on  Slst  February  is  nearly 
-13'  later  than  the  time  set  down  in  the  Ephemeris. 

Magnetkal  Observations. 
1814, 


MonUi. 

Morning  Observ. 

Noon  Observ. 

Evening  Obserr.    1 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

F6J,.    1.8 

8h  45' 

24'»  14'   OS" 

m  60' 

840  ^Qf  31// 

1.- 

Dlijip  l^ 

&    40 

24'    14    35 
^    14    51 

1     50 

84    23    47 

Ditto  90 

8    50 

1     55 

24    22    05 

sf 

Ditto  21 

6    52 

24    14    51 

1     65 

24    24    33 

Ditto  22 

8    65 

24    18    07 

.»-. 

24   ^ 

*a 

Ditto  23 

8    4P 

^    18    02 

I    50 

24    23     12 

'2'S 

Ditto  24 

8    45 

24    18    27 

I    55 

24    22     12 

|2 

Ditto     5   8    45 

24    15    06 
24    15     18 

2    00' 

24    19    32 

Ditto  26j  8    50 

2    00 

24    21     50 

Ditto  87    8    45 

24    14    27 

1     45 

24    21     41 

11    ' 

Ditto  281  8    50 

24     14     11 

1     50 

24    20    57 

o 

Mean  of       f  Morning      at    8h  47' Variation  24"   14'   66"?  ^    . 

Observations    -^Nonn        ,  j£t     1     62 Ditto  24    20    58  J  ' 

in  Feb,        {jEvening      at  ^    -^.,..,  Ditto         •-    ^   •^Notobs* 
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Ditto  in  Jan. 
Ditto  in  Dec. 
Ditto  in  Not. 
Ditto  in  Oct. 
Ditto  in  Sept. 
Ditto  in  Ao£;. 
D<tt#  in  Jidy. 
IMo  in  Jvie. 
Ditto  in  May. 
Ditto  in  April. 


Morninc  at  8^52' Variation  84<) 

Noon  at  1  58 DHto  84 

Rveninff  at  -«•  •  —...,.  Ditjto  — 

MorniBg  at  8  59 DHto  84 

Noon  at  1  53 Ditto  84 

Kvenio^  at—  -*- .4«,«  Ditto  *- 

Morniiyp  at  8  48 Ditto  84 

Noon  at  1  54.^...  Ditto  84 

Evening  at  -«>  —....«  Dilto  -«• 

Moniiiiif  at  8  45 Ditto  84 

Noon  at  1  m Ditto  ^  84 

Evening  at*—  — Ditto  -r 

Morning  at  8  53 Ditto  84 

Noon  at  8  08 Ditto  84 

Eyenliig  at  6  03 Ditto  84 

'Morning  at  8  44 Ditto  84 

Noon  at  8  02 Ditto  84 

Evening  at  7  05 Ditto  84 

Morning  at  8  37 Ditto.  94 

Noon  at  i  50 Ditto  84 

Evening  at  7  .08 Ditto  84 

r  Morning  at  8  30 Ditto  84 

^Neon  at  1  33.....  Ditto  84 

(Evenisg  at  7  04 Ditto  84 

(Morning  at  8  28 Ditto  24 

\ Noon  at  I  37  ... ..  Ditto  24 

f  Evening  at  6  14 Ditto  84 

r  Morning  at  8  31 Ditto  94 

^Noon  at  0  59 Ditto  24 

^Evening  at  5  46 Ditto  84 


15'  05"!  *^„. 
1»  OS  /^**- 
^    _  Not  obf, 

17    81  \w#«4_ 

19  49  S7^ 
^    ^  Nololii. 

80  24  }^*^ 

— :.  Aiotobft,. 

—  Nofpbi. 
46  ) 

04  > 
58  ) 

S^  >  Weft. 
16    08  3 

14  38 
83  04 
13    56 

12  35 
88  17 
,1.6    04 

1?    08 

20  54 

13  47 
09    18  > 

81  12  >  Weit. 

15  85  ) 


15 
28 
16 
13 
23 


Mr«8^ 


Weit 


Wfjit, 


Magnetical  Olservai'iom  continued. 


Month* 

Morning  Obscrv. 

. 

jJoon  Observ 

.     • 

Evening  Observ.    | 

iio«r. 

Variation. 

9oar. 

Vanatlon. 

s^^., 

Variation. 

March  8 

6^  W 

24» 

ir 

87" 

Ifc 

45' 

84*  83' 

85" 

Ditto    3 

8    50 

84 

15 

19 

1 

65 

84    81 

60 

i 

Ditto    4 

U 

•«~ 

.^ 

1 

56 

94    93 

08 

a 

Ditto    5 

8    50 

24 

14 

55 

1 

55 

84    83 

05 

Ditto    6 

8    55 

84 

15 

48 

1 

50 

84    83 

11. 

Ditto    7 

8    55 

84 

16 

19 

1 

50 

84    84 

14 

Ditto    8 

8    65 

84 

14 

89 

1 

45 

84    83 

18 

Ditto    9 

8.  50 

84 

14 

29 

1 

45 

84    23 

43 

1! 

Ditto  10 

9    05 

34 

16 

03 

.1. 

— 

1 

•      Ditto  11 

i».         mmm 

_ 

.... 

— 

8 

06 

84    88 

46 

If 

5* 

1      Ditto  IS 

8    45 

84 

14 

17 

1 

65 

84    88 

99 

<     DUto  13 

8    65 

84 

19 

33 

1 

55 

84    82 

0 

Ditto  14 

8    50 

24 

14 

13 

1 

56 

24    23 

11 

Ditto  .15 
Ditto  16 

8    55 

84 

15 

01 

1 

60 

84    83 

88 

8    55 

84 

14 

61 

1 

50 

84    88 

17 

J 

Ditto  17 

8    50 

84 

14 

57 

1 

56 

84    SO 

88 

— L — i 

»»;«  «>ii^  SBetwfcn  noon  of  the  Ut  Feb.?  ^.- 
HmnMlen  ^  between  noon  of  the  1st  Mut.J  ^" 
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Article  IX. 

Vindication  of  the  Attack  on  Don  Joseph  Rodriguez'  Paper  in  th& 
PhUosQphical  Transactions.  By  OHnthus  Gregory,  ^L.D.  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich* 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 

It  was  not  itijl  yesterday,  that  I  saw  the  thirteenth  Numher  qf 
your  Annals  of  Philosophy^  or  I  should  have  troubled  you  earlier 
with  a  few  observations,  occasioned  by  the  notice  you  have  in  that 
number  thought  proper  to  take  of  my  animadversions  on  Don 
Kodriguez'  paper,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812. 

Your  notice  is  short,  and  my  remarjcs  shall  be  as  concise  as  ihey 
can  be  rendered  consistently  with  the  nature  of  your  strictures.  . 
Indeed,  had  you  enabled  your  readers  to  judge  correctly  on  the 
subject,  either  by  a  fair  abridgement  of  my  animadversions,  oi:  by 
referring  them  to  N*^  159  of  Nicholson's  Philos^ophical  Journal,  or 
to  N°  179  of  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  the  animad- 
versions themselves,  it  is  highly  probable  I  should  have  rAnained 
silent  on  (SO  unpleasant  a  topic.* 

There  are  three  points  in  your  brief  notice,  rftipecting  which  I 
beg  permission  to  speak  for  n)yself.  1st.  "  Dr.  Gregory  has 
published  a  letter  on  the  subject,  in  a  style  quite  new  to  astrono^ 
meat  discussims**  What  am  I,  or  what  is  the  public,  to  lincfer- 
ttandby  this?  Is  it  because  the  style  is  incorrect ^  or  because  the 
tone  is  argumentative  and  decisive,  or  because  the  language  is  intem- 
perate y  that  you  thus  express  yourself?  The  first,  I  apprehend, 
J>r.  Thomson  is  too  courteous  and  well-bred  to  think  of  saying. 
The  sec(»id  interpretation  is  equally  improbable :  for  who  that  \\t^ 
ever  heard  of  the  letters  and  pamphlets  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  half  century,  have  appeared  in  this  country,  on  the  subjects 
of  Irwin's  marine  chair,  the  equation  of  time,  timekeepers,  sup- 
posed errors  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  &c.,  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  statement,  counter^statement,  reasoning,  refutation,  and  even 
recrimination,  are  "  quite  new  to  astronomical  discussions  ?*'  Is  it 
then^  because  my  language  was  intemperate  ?  That  I  deny,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  every  irapartiar  judge  who  reads  my  letter, 
above  referred  to,  will  say  that^nd  such  charge  can  fairly  be 
jbrought  against  it.  I  have,  1  believe,  sh6wn  decisively,  that  every 
position  taken  by  Don  Rodriguez  is  untenable.  I  have,  as  the 
public  generally  admit,  and  as  you  dO|^not  attempt  to  deny,  (if  I 
rightly  understand  you,)  refuted  every  argument  advanced  by  that 
gentleman  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  Colonel  Mudge's  observa- 
tions; I  have  proved  that  the  Don's  opinions  on  the  general  subject 
run  counter  to  those  of  the  greatest  philosophers  in  Europe ;  I  have 
$hown  that  an  error  of  A\  seconds  could  not  arise  from  the  fixiiig. 
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the  construction,  or  the  use,  of  the  instruments  employed;  and 
hiave  shown  that,  so  far  from  there  being  an  error  of  that  ihagr 
tuide,  there  cannot  possibly  be  pne  of  even  half  a  second,  unl( 
there  be  a  corresponding  or  greater  error,  in  the  series  of  obser^ 
tions ybr  years  at  the  fixed  observatories  of  Blenheim  and  Por 
mouth.  How,  then,  can  any  one  $ay,  as  you  do,  that  '^  the  poi 
can  only  be  settled  by  repeating  the  observations,"  and  that  "  w 
founded  doubts  may  remain  on  the  subject  ?"  Or,  why  sheuld  t 
.  **  style"  of  my  letter  be  characterized  as  **  quite  new  in  astroi 
mical  discussions  ?''  May  not  an  astronomer  or  a  mathematician] 
well  as  any  other  man,  refute  untenable  arguments,  especially 
they  be  uncandidly  advanced,,  and  have  a  tendency  to  impeach 
accuracy  of  a  great  national  work  ? 

2dly.  you,  hov/ever,  seem  to  express  youi^  surprise  that  I  sho 
'*  affirm  that  the  sole  object  of  Don  Rodriguez  is  to  elevate 
French  astronomers  and  depress  the  English,"  since  his  "  papei 
remarkable  for  its  moderation  and  apparent  candour*"     That  it 
remarkable  for  its  tameness  might  perhaps  be  affirmed.     But  I  h 
yet  to  learn  that  tameness  and  moderation  are  synonymous  ter 
And  as  to  "candour,"  my  language  was  this:  "I  shall  noi 
hope,  be  deemed  uncandid.  If  1  say,  that  to  me  this  object  appi 
to  be  no  other  than  the  depression  of  English  (and  perhaps  oti 
ingenuity  and  exertion,  in  order  to  the  undue  .exaltation  of 
French  scientific  character."    But  I  did  not  rest  satisfied  \ 
merely  hinting  my  suspicions  as  to  the  point.     I  adduced  some 
gular  passages  from  Don  Rodriguez  to  show  on  what  those 
picions  were  founded ;  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  Bri 

gathematicians,  except  those  who  were  then  in  the  council  of 
[)yal  Society,  and  the  well  known,  though  anonymous,  ma 
matical  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whose  inferences  a 
pon  Rodriguez*  "  candour"  did  not  coincide  with  mine. 

3dly.  You  accuse  me  of  ^^  insinuating  pretty  plainly,  that 
Royal  Society  concurred  with  Don  Rodriguez  in   his  design ' 
depreciating  English  astronomers,  for  the  purpose  of  unduly  ej 
ingptberg.     This  I  most  positively  disclaim.     I  know  that  i 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  scarcely 
attend  its  meetings,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  its  manager 
or  Its  publications  than  I  have :  I  could  not,  therefore,  thin 
imputing  any  such  intention  to  t/iem.     Nor  did  I  think  of  impi 
such  intention  to  the  Right  Honourable  President  or  to  the  cau 
But  the  circumstance  to  which  I  then  adverted  as  matter  of 
prise,  and  which  I  now  express  clearly  that  1  may  no  longe 
misunderstood,  is,  that  the  mathematical  members  of  the  coi 
for  1812  should  examine  Don  Rodriguez'  paper,  and  neither 
ceive   his  obvious  intention  to  lower  the   character  of  Col 
Mudge,  nor  his  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  History  of  n**^'*^ 
men ts  of  degrees  in  England,  France,  and^  Lapland^   pot  disc 
that  his  arguments  were  incompatible  with  the  received  o^w^ 
the  best  pUlosophers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  w^^c  V>Vftft:i 


^  Fmdu^tion  of  the  jttf(fck  i^^^^h 

ijOQclusive  and  nugatory  .-^Herfi  lay,  and  here  still  lles^  the  matter 
of  astomshoient. 

'  1  am  aware  thftt.it  has  been  customary  to  warn  the  public,  that 
the  Royal  Society  is  not  responsible  for  what  may  appear  in  its 
Tranjfictions ':  and,  in  reference  to  the  Society  as  a  body,  or  to  a 
great  majority  of  its  members,  this  is  correct  enough-  But  where 
^discreiroqary  poiyer  of  adopting  and  rejecting  is  exercised,  re- 
sponsibility must  attach  somewhere.  Now  the  members  of  the 
council  are  ap^iointed  for  this  express  purpose,  among  others. 
They  examine,  they  set  aside,  they  select,  they  publish :  and  the 
learned  world  is  at  liberty  to  form  its  judgment  of  the  result. 

With  regard  to  mathematical  papers,  for  example,  they  have  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years-^  ^    ' 

Rejected— Puofessor  Vince's  paper  on  the  Cause  of  Gravitation, 
puilished  since  in  a  separate  pamjhlet. 

'   Rejected — Professor  Lax's  paper  on  Re-entering  Angles,  pub- 
lished, also,  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

Rejected — ^The  explanation  of  Mr.  Barrett^s  theory  and  ela- 
borate computations  relative  to  Life  Annuities,  &c.  Afterwards 
{published  in  a  separate  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Francis  Baily. 

Adopted—rDon  Rodriguez'  attempt  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England  and  Wales ;  that  is,  a 
paper  written  to  show  that  that  important  undertaking  is  conducted 
by  men,  who,  with  instruments  of  unparalleled  accuracy,  have 
7nade  blunders  of  four  anb  a  half  seconds  in  a  series  of  zenith 
disiancesi 

These  examples  might,  easily,  be  much  extended.  Bat  I 
simply  specify  the  above  as  a  few  which  subsequent  publications 
have  rendered  well  known,  to  prove  that  the  council  "exercise  a 
discretionary  power.  In  which  of  them  they  have  exercised  that 
power  judiciously,  in  which  injudiciously,  the  other  members  of 
the  society,  and  the  scientific  world  in  general,  may  decide  without 
difficulty  by  a  comparative  examination  of  what  was  rejected  and 
what  was  retained 

I  have  only  to  add/ that  in  what  I  have  here  said,  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  being  at  all  actuated  by  unworthy  personal  feelings :  in 
proof  of  which,  allow  me  to  state,  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  name 
of  a  single  gentleman  who  was  in  the  council  between  the  years 
IB12and  18)13,  except  th^t  of  the  late  Astronomer  Royal;  and 
for  his  character,  both  scientific  and  private,  none  can  cherish  a 
higher  esteem  than  has  for  many  years  been  entertained  by. 

Sir,  Yours  respectfully, 

Olinthus  Gregory, 

Rajftil  MiUtar-j  JteaiUmy^  Woolwich^ 


APPENDIX  BY  tSb    BDITOR* 

I  expressed  my  opinion  of  Dr.  Gretory'is  paper,  in  the<-ud[wna/f 
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of  Philosophy  for  Jianuary,  in  as  ipild  terms  as  I  could.  Therb  is 
nothing  in  the  jpi^sent  communication  to  induce  me  to  &lt^r  th^t 
opinion;  on  the  contrary  T consider  it  as  still  more  exceptionaMe 
and  improper  than  the  former.'  As  to  the  tirade  against  the 
council  of  the  fedyal  Society,  t'liese  gentlemen  do  not  stand  in  heed 
of  any  defence  from  me ;  nor  indeed  Would  it  be  decorous  in  me 
to  attempt  it.  T  may  just  observe  that  there  is  no  set  of  men  morfe 
apt  to  indulge  in  inaccurate  or  absurd  views  than  mathematicians. 
If  tills  position  stood  in  need  of  confirmation,  it  would  b^  easy  te> 
bring  forward  some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  both  of  former 
and  present  times  in  confirmation  of  it.  If  a  mathematician  pr^"- 
•ents  an  absurd  or  trifling  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  sufely  "it  is 
not  incumbent  on  that  learned  body  to  print  it,  merely  because  It 
is  on  a  mathematical  subject.  Of  the  three  papers  mentioned  by 
Dr.  G.  as  rejected  by  the  Royal  Society,  I  have  seen  only  one,  ana 
I  must  say  that,  as  Tar  as  I  understand  the  subject,  it  appeal^  to 
ine  to  be  no  demonstration  at  all.  I  have  even  seen  a  demoristra-^ 
tion  (by  Mr.  Play  fair)  of  what  the  author  of  that  paper  endeavoti^ 
to  reftite,  which  I  consider  as  conclusive.  Surely  it  would  have 
been  very  indecorous  in  the  Royal  Society  to  have  published,  ih 
their  Transactions,  a  false  refutation  of  an  hypothesis  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  As  to  Colonel  Mudge's  Trigonometrical  Survey,  it  con- 
^stitutes  two  duarto 'Volumes.  It  couli  not  therefore  h^ve  found  a 
place  in  the  Transactions ;  but  must  have  been  published  apart. 
Surely  it  was  unreasonable,  on  the  part  pf  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
to  expect  that  the  Royal  Society,  whose  funds  are  derived  from  tlie 
contributions  of  its  members,  and  which  is  far  from  rich,  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  publishing  the  results  of  a  national  under- 
taking.  It  was  the  business  of  government  to  publish  the  book, 
and  accordingly  this  was  done  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  The 
British  public  are  well  aware,  that  the  Royal  Society  stands  quite 
in  a  different  predi<Jament  from  the  French  Institute,  or  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Berlin  and  Petersburgh.  The  members  6f 
these  institutions  are  pensioned  by  Government,  and  all  the  ex- 
penses of  their  publications  defrayed  by  the  public.  Whereas  in 
Britain  all  this  is  done  at  the  private  expense  of  the  individuals 
forming  the  association.  Surely  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  refuse 
•  the  additional  burden  of  publishing  works  undertaken  by  Goveifn- 
ment  for  the  good  of  the  nation  in  general. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Gregory  more  correct  in  his  list  of  mathematical  papers 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Though  the  piipers  of 
Mr.  Vince,  Plx)fessor  Lax,  Mr.  Barrett,  Dr.  Gregory,  and  others  Were 
refused  admittance^  for  treasons  into  the  validity  of  which  it  is  fiiot 
my  business  to  inquire,  still  the  volumes  of  the  Transactions  con- 
:  tain  some  of  the  most  important  mathematical  papers  that  have 
been  published  for  many  years  in  any  country  of  Europe.  I  shall 
•give  the  list  of  them  for  two  years,  1*811  and  1'812,  (the  bnly 
**  Volumes  that  happen  to  be  at  hand,)  merely  to  show  th^  reader  \\q^ 
very  partial  and  inaccurate  J)x,  Gregory's  statement  is^ 


1.  On  the  KectibcatiOD  ot  the  Hyperbola  by  means  ot  two 
Ellipses ;  proving  that  nietho<l  to  be  circuitoos^  and  such  as  re- 
quires much  more  calculation  than  is  requisite  by  aii  appropriate 
Uieorem ;  in  wliich  process  a  new  theorem  for  the  rectincation  of 
that  curve  is  discovered.  To  which  are  added  some  farther  obser- 
vations on  the  rectification  of  the  hyperbola :  among  which  the 
great  advantage  of  descending  series  over  ascending  series  in  many 
cases  h  clearly  shown ;  and  several  methods  are  given  for  com- 
puting the  constant  quantity  by  which  those  series  differ  from  each 
other.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hellins,  B.  D.  F.R.S.,  and  Vicar  of 
Pbtter's  Pury  in  Northamptonshire. 

2.  On  the  Solar  Eclipse  which  is  said  to  have  been  predicted  by 
Thales.    By  Francis  Baily,  Esq. 

3.  Account  of  a  Lithological  Survey  of  Schehallien,  made  in 
order  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  which  compose 
that  mountain.    By  John  Playfair,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

4.  On  the  Grounds  of  the  Method  which  Laplace  has  given  in 
the  second  Chapter  of  the  third  Book  of  his  Mecanique  Celeste 
for  computing  the  Attractions  of  Spheroids  of  every  Description. 
By  James  Ivory,  A.  M. 

5.  On  the  Attractions  of  an  extensive  Class  of  Spheroids.  '  By 
J.  Ivory,  A.  M. 

6.  On  the  Attraction  of  such  Solids  as  are  terminated  by  Planes; 
and  of  Solids  of  greatest  Attraction.    By  Thomas  Knight,  Esq. 

7.  Of  the  Penetration  of  a  Hemisphere  by  an  indefinite  Num- 
ber of  equal  and  similar  Cylinders,    fey  Thomas  Knight,  Esq. 

8.  Observations  on  the  Measurement  of  three  Degrees  of  the 
Meridian,  conducted  in  England  by  Lieut.  Col.  Mudge.  By  Don 
Joseph  Rodriguez. 

How  came  Dr.  Gregory  in  the  preceding  letter  to  omit  men-' 
tinning  the  four  other  mathematical  papers  contained  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  Transactions  in  wmcb  Don  Rodriguez*  paper  ia 
printed?* 


Article  X. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Allarfs  additional  Observations  on  Transition  Rocks* 
By  James  Grierson,  M.D. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 
am, 

1  PERCEIVE,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  this  month,  an 
answer  from  Mr.  Allan  to  my  observations  on  transition  rocksy 
/which  were  published  in  your  Number  for  August  last;  and  in 
offering  a  few  words  in  reply,  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  do,  I 

•  As  it  never  was  intended,  by  the  Editor,  ihaiihe  jinnals  of  PHhsophyihrnvlid 
"be  made  a  vehicle  for  controversy,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  state  here  that  W0 
farther  coDrnvnication  on  this  subjecjt  can  be  admitted^ 
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shall  in  the  first  place  state  as  clearly  as  X  can  the  point  or  points 
mainly  at  issue  betwixt  Mr,  Allan  and  me. 

The.  object  of  his  paper,  enthlcd  "  Remarks  on  the  Tran-* 
sition  Rocks  of  Werner,"  was,  I  conceive,  chiefly  to  establish 
the  following  propositions.  First,  "  that  the  killas  of  Cornwall, 
(that  is,  according  to  him,  the  rock  which  lies  iniTnediaiely  on 
the  granite  of  that  county,)  belongs  to  the  transition  series  of 
Werner."  Secondly,  "  that  the  granite  of  Cornwall  is  pos- 
sessed of  every  character  by  which  the  oldest  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished." And  thirdly,  that  ^^  that  granite  which  forms  the 
nucleus  round  which  Werner  conceives  all  other  rocks  were  depo- 
sited," (that  is,  the  first  granite  formation,)  "  is  in  some  cases 
actually  of  a  later  date  than  the  transition  series."  The  object  of 
my  paper  again  was  to  show  that  Mr.  Allan  had  failed  in  proving 
his  point ;  and  that  the  arguments  he  employed  for  the  purpose 
would  not  bear  the  test  of  examination.  I  showed  that  he  had 
mistaken  or  mistated  the  writings  of  Professor  Jameson,  and  had 
not  reasoned  correctly  either  from  his  own  observations,  or  from 
those  made  by  others.  Let  us  now  see  whether  Mr.  Allan  in  his 
answer  has  said  any  thing  to  invalidate  what  I  maintained.  In 
page  275  of  his  Elements  of  Geognosy,  Professor  Jameson  has  the 
following  sentence:  "  Molybdena,  menachine,  tin,  scheele,  cerium, 
tantalum,  uran,  chrome,  and  bismuth,  are  metals  of  the  oldest 
primitive  formation,  and  only  feeble  traces  of  them  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  newer  periods."  Tliis  sentence  Mr.  Allan  quotes  to 
prove  that,  according  to  Professor  Jameson,  tin  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  oldest  primitive  rocks.  Such,  however,  is  certainly  not 
the  Professor's  meaning.  Oldest  primitive /br7«a/io?i  does  not  here 
signify  the  oldest  primitive  rock. .  It  signifies  the  oldest  repository 
of  the  metal.  And  every  body  knows  that  a  metal  may  occur  in 
veins  even  in  the  oldest  granite,  and  yet  be  newer  than  when 
disseminated  through  clay-slate. 

'  in  page  261  of  his  Elements,  Professor  Jameson  says  of  tin, 
that  "  it  occurs  in  very  old  veins  that  traverse  granite,  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  and  clay-slate."  Mr.  Allan  asks  me,  "  whether  I  sup- 
pose that  this  granite,  connected  withvgneiss,  is  that  belonging  to 
the  newest  formation,  alluded  to  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  the 
same  page."  My  answer  is  that  I  do;  and  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. The  Professor  says :  ,"  tin  is  of  nearly  contemporaneous 
origin  with  old  primitive  rocks.  Thus  it  occurs  in  very  old  veins 
that  traverse  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate."  Had  he 
mAnt  the  oldest  granite,  he  would  have  said  not  old  but  the  oldest 
primitive  rocks.  And  that  he  did  not  m^an  the  oldest  granite  is 
evident  from  the  next  paragraph,  where  he  says,  that  "  tin  occurs 
disseminated  through  granite,  and  in  beds  that  alternate  with  strata 
of  granite  j"  and  that  *^this  granite  appears  to  belong  to  the  newest 
formation."  As  to  the  connexion  of  this  granite  with  gneiss, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Allan,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  Professor 
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^arftesoh^s  thifd  vblume,  p.  108,  where  he  will  find  it  described  ad 
resting  on  gneiss. 

Mr.  Allan  refers  back  to  Professor  Jameson's  second  volume, 
bublished  in  1805,  where,  speaking  of  tin,  the  Professor  says : 
"^"^  it  occurs  only  in  primitive  rocks  as  granite,  gneiss,  &c.;  and  in 
'the  oldest  of  all  the  metals/^  Such,  no  doubt,  was  his  opinion  in 
1805 ;  but  subsequent  observations  mtist  have  induced  him  to  alter 
it :  and  in  1808,  when  his  third  volume  was  published,  to  considei^ 
tin  as  occurring  not  only  in  primitive  but  also  in  tran$ition  roc^. 
^us  then  it  appears  that  the  newest  granite  is  that  which  contains 
the  tin  and  wolfram.  I  do  not  <^  reduce  the  age  of  these  to  th^ 
period  of  the  transition  series;*'  I  only  say  that  tin  itnd  wolfram 
occur  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay -slate,  and  sometimeii 
fa  transition  rocks ;  and  that  the  granite  is  of  the  newest  forniation. 
lixxi  even  allowing  that  tliese  metals  occurred  in  the  oldest  as  well 
ts  in  the  newest  granite,  nothing  would  thereby  be  added  to  the 
strength  df  Mr.  Allah's  argument.  For  if  they  are  found  in  both 
kinds  of  granite,  their  presence  in  that  of  Cornwall  can  never 
prove  it  to  be  the  oldest.  Neither  can  this  circumstance  of  itself 
^rove  it  to  be  the  tiewest.  But  Mr.  Allan  admits  that  the  Cornwall 
granite  contains  fragments.    Now  the  essential  character  of  new 

franite  is  its  containing  fragments.  IVfr.  Allan  seems  to  think  that 
was  nc^t  entitled  to  put  the  question,  **  Who  ever  heard  of  frag- 
ments being  found  in  the  first  granite  formation  ?"  and  replies, 
'*  All  1  have  in  answer  to  say  is,  that  the  granite  of  Cornwall  pre- 
senting the  characters  of  the  most  ancient  cavities  of  that  rock, 
according  to  the  authority  of  Werner  himself,  as  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson,  does  contain,  in  the  veins  which  extend  from  it, 
abundance  of  fragments."  I  answer  that  it  has  then  the  character 
'6F  the  newest,  not  of  the  oldest  granite  j  for  this  Cornish  rock,  it 
seems,  contains  tin  and  Wolfram  along  with  fragments  \  and  these 
two  circumstances  conjoined,  cliaracterize  the  newest  granite. 

IVfr.  Allan *s  opinion  respecting  conglomerated  rocks  signifies  but 
little.  The  fact  is  that  according  to  Werner  such  rocks  do  occur 
in  primitive  country.  Mr.  Allan  may  call  Ihem  by  a  different 
name  if  he  chooses. 

The  only  example  he  produces  of  the  killas,  as  he  chooses  to  call 
It,  resting  immediately  on  the  granite,  is  at  St.  Michael's  Mount; 
and  there  we  are  told  by  him,  that  it  is  a  fine-grained  gneiss,  or  at 
least,  has  all  the  *' appearance"  of  it.  Now  in  the  account  of 
Werner's  transition  rocks,  as  given  by  Professor  Jameson,  no  such 
Yock  as  this  is  mentioned.  Fine-grained  gneiss  is  not  among  the 
ftumber.  And  hence  I  repeat  that  I  am,  in  fair  inference,  still 
entitled  to  maintain,  that  the  killas  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the 
only  variety  seen  immediately  resting  on  the  granite  by  Mr.  Allan, 
1)elongs  not  to  the  transition  series  of  Werner,  as  given  by  Pro- 
-fessor  Jameson,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Allan.  He  has  not  there- 
tore  mstde  out  bis  first  jpositlon.    Neither  can  we  admit  the  second^ 


far  Idle  granke  of  Cornwall  contaias  fragments;  ^nd  thb^  as  has 
been  shown,  is  aeccwding  to  Werner,  distinctive  of  the  newest 
granite.  We  are,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  destitute,  of  any  proof 
of  the  third  proposition  of  Mr.  Allan,  namely^  that  "  the  granite 
wfaicfa  forms  the  nucleus  round  which  all  the  other  rocks  were  de- 
posited," {tkat  is  the  first  gramie  formalion)  "is  actually  of  a  later 
date  than  the  transition  series.^' 

Mr.  Allan  in  his  former  papei*  asserted,  that'  '^  floetz  rocks  are 
never  found  conformable  with  the  transitbn  rodcs.*'  He  was  called 
upon  by  me  for  his  proof  of  this,  p.  106  of  your  August  Number^ 
But  he  has  thought  proper  to  decline  making  any  reply.  He  still 
withholds  his  proof. 

I  Ukewise  objected  to  a  statement  of  his  respecting  granite  veins; 
which  he  says,  according  to  the  Wernerian  geognosy,  occur  only 
in  such  rocks  as  ar^  composed  of  the  same  con'^tituents,  such  as 
gneiss  and  mica-slate ;  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  never,  for  my 
part  at  least,  seen  or  heard  of  any  writer  on  Werner's  system  whi 
made  such  an  assertion.  On  the  contrary.  Professor  Jameson,  in 
his  third  volume  p.  107,  states  that  granite  veins  traverse,  not 
only  gneiss  and  mica^slate,  but  clay-slate  :  a  rock  not  composed  of 
the  same  constituents  with  granite,  and  «veiy  body  know$  that 
mica-slate  itself  wants  one  of  them.  Mr.  Allan  in  his  answer 
takes  no  notice  of  this  matter.  1  wished  for  his  reason,  but  he  has 
produced  none.  Perhaps  he  is  like  a  celebrated  character^  in'  the 
play,  unwilling,  though  he  may  have  plenty  of  reasons^  to  giv9 
sie  one  on  compulsion. 

I  now  leave  you  and  your  readers  to  judge  whether  I  was  not 
j;astifiable  in  imputing  to  this  gentleman  inaccuracies  or  mis-state- 
ments. But  I  find  that  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  had 
reason  to  coniplain  of  lum  in  this^espect.  I  observe  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine  for  December  last,  p.  429,  a  paper  by  J.  A. 
De  Luc,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  entitled.  On  the  Phenomena  of  St:  Michaeri^, 
Mount  in  Cornwall,  in  which  he  is  at  great  pains  to  shew  that 
Mr.  AHan,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Transition  Bocks  of  Werner, 
has  giveft  a  very  erroneous  account  of  his  observations.  De  Lue 
says  that  Mr.  Allan  must  never  have  seen  liis  book  at  all;  but 
must  have  contented  himself  with  an  account  of  it  by  some  inat* 
tentive  reviewer.  "  If,'\  says  De  Luc,  "  Mr.  Allan  had  seen  my 
own  work,  he  would  not  have  thought  I  was  mistaken 'y  sin^^e  I 
have  not  only  described,  myself,  the  very  phenomena  that  he  opposes 
to  me,  as  observed  in  the  specimen  which  he  laid  before  die 
Edinburgh  Society,  but  this  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  geo- 
logical circumstances  which  I  have  described  in  that  country.  The 
principal  of  them  against  the  Huctom'an  system  were  :  the  stratifi- 
cation of  granite,  the  broken  and  shattered  states  of  its  strata,  no 
less  than  those  of  killas  by  the  same  cause ;  that  of  the  subsidence 
of  part  of  them  \  and  the  evidence  of  the  veins  of  St.  Michae*^» 
Mount  having  all  the  characters  of  mineral  veins,  on  \^ioli  1^ 
Huttofiuian  isysteoi  had  spcead  so  many -errors/' 
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In  page  4SS,  De  Luc  complains  of  Mr.  Allan  for  a  partial 
statement  of  his  doctrine.  His  words  are :  <<  Those/'  says  Mr. 
Allan,  ^  who  were  inclined  to  consider  this  rock  as  an  original 
deposite,  have  accounted  for  its  formation  in  different  ways.''  <'  I 
think,"  adds  De  Luc,  ^<  that  as  Mr.  Allan  mentions  me  for  a  part 
of  the  subject,  he  ought  to  have  expressed  not  only  the  way  that  I 
Have  explained  the  production  of  granite,  but  the  proof  which  be 
might  have  found  in  my  ^orks.''  M.  De  Luc's  paper  consbts  of 
ten  pages,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  in  -correcting  the 
inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Allan. 

Mr.  Allan  ver^  politely  thanks  you,  sir,  for  the  confirmation  you 
have  given  to  his  opinions,  in  your  very  clear  and  distinct  account 
of  your  lateobservktions  in  Cornwall.  He  seems  anscions  to  make 
it  appear  that  you  are  on  his  side.  But  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that 
what  you  say  gives  no  sort  of  countenance  to  his  doctrine.  He 
maintains  that  the  granite  of  St.  Michael's  mount  must  be  held  to 
be  primitive,  or{>art  of  the  nucleus  round  which  Werner  conceivesi 
ail  other  rocks  were  deposited.  You,  on  the  contrary^  have 
shewn  that  there  exists  at  that  place  irresistible  proof  of  the  granite 
there  not  being  part  of  the  above  nucleus ;  and  very  truly  observe 
that  had  Mr.  AHan  '^  given  his  reasoning  powers  fair  phiy,  he 
would,  from  his  own  observations,  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion." /Die  granite  of  St.  Michael's  Mount  is  cither  primitive,  or 
It  is  not.  If  it  be  primitive,  Mr.  Allan's  statements,  as  I  have 
already  shewn,  demonstrate  it  to  be  connected  with  gneiss,  and  not 
with  transition  rocks.  And  if  it  be  not  primitive,  its  connectioD 
with  transition  rocks  forms  no  objection  to  the  system  of  Werner. 
It  only  shows  that  the  principles  of  that  system  are  purely  inductivci^ 
and  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  progress  of  discovery. 
Mr.  Allan  tells  as  that  he  argues  against  Werner  and  not  against 
bis  pupils.  But  as  you  well  observe,  '*  it  is  not  doing  justice  to 
Werner  to  compare  the  opinions  which  he  held  13  years  ago  with 
our  pre^nt  knowledge.'^  If  Mr.  Allan  does  not  argue  against  the 
Wernerian  doctrines  as  they  ai  present  appear  in  the  best  writers 
on  the  subject,  his  arguments  are  frivolous.  He  might  as  well  set 
himself  to  overthrow  the  system  of  Burnet  or  of  Buifon.  You 
have  also  shewn  that  he  was  innaccurate  in  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  the  application  of  the  word  kilkis. 

Mr.  Allan  tells  us  that  "  he  is  satisfied  that  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  my  paper  are  not  all,  originally  at  least,  my  own ;"  and 
one  of  his  proofs  is  that  <'  some  of  these  sentiments  bad  long 
before  1  cached  him  from  another  quarter."  Proof  positive,  no 
doubt  1  Had  Mr.  Allan  the  humility  to  imagine  that  his  paper  was 
not  calculated  to  excite  some  attention,  among  the  other  **  men.  of 
science"  of  this  place,  interested  in  the  same  sort  of  speculations 
with  himself  ?  I  do  most  readily  give  him  credit  for  every  good 
quality ;  but  really  this  is  more  than  I  can  bring  myself  to  admit. 
It  would  be  a  degree  of  humility,  indeed,- which  roost  people,  i 
believe,  would  not  be  disposed  to  look  upon  as  any  recomiiieBdap' 
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tiohj  and  therefore  I  must  think  that  Mr.  Allan  ejtpect6d  bi^ 
paper  Would  be  talked  of,  and  its  merits  discussed^  among  the 
mineralogists  of  Edinburgh.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  can  he  be 
surprised  that  '  sentiments'  (I  suppose  by  sentiments  in  this  place 
he  means  objeetionis  to  his  paper)>  whidh  are  obvious  to  every  atten- 
tive reader  who  understands  the  subject,  shoiild  have  reached  him 
from  more  quarters  than  onei  What  would  Mr.  Allan  thiiik  of 
thfe  state  of  my  intellect^  were  I  to  argue  that  he  could  not  be  the 
sole  author  of  the  answer  to  me,  which  beal^  his  name,  because 
tome  of  the  sentiments  it  contains  haVe  lotig  since  reachied  me 
from  anothef  quarter  ?  I  have  however,  notwithstanding  this,  nd 
»  doubt  at  all  of  his  being  "  the  only  onte  engaged  in  Writing  the 
answer  which  bears  his  name.'*  In  the  contludirig  words  of  his 
owti  postscript,—"  It  speaks  for  itself." 

I  wish  Mr.  Allan  had  told  us  what  quarter  he  alludes  to.    He 
deals  in  dark  and  oracular  speeches : — 

Aio  te^  JEaddoy  Romanoa  vincere  fosie, 

is  scarcely  nlore^ambiguous  than  some  Of  his  expressions.  As  to 
his  assertion  that  i  am  "not  the  only  one  who  was  engaged  in 
drawing  up  the  communication  which  bears  my  name,"  be  must 
permit  me  to  tell  him  that  he  is  grievously:  mistaken,  and  ought, 
in  his  own  words,  "  to  feel  ashamed''  of  having  said  so.  i  do 
not  know  whom  he  alludes  to  as  having  been  engaged  alpng  with 
me;  but  if  he  does  allude,  assome  tell  me  he  does,  to  Professor 
Jameson,  I  must  beg  leave  to  decline  so  high  a  compliment.  That 
any  of  my  poor  performances  should  have  seemed  to  Mr.  Allan  to 
indicate  the  hand  of  so  great  a  master,  is  what  1  could  never  have 
dreamt  of.  Surely  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  Professor's  ideas 
in  my  paper  will  not  prove  him  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  writing 
of  it.  Nothing  certainly  was  more  likely  to  happen  than  that  I 
should  have  adopted  more  or  less  the  sentiments  of  the  master 
under  whom  I  studied. 

With  regard  to  the  second  proof  adduced  by  Mr.  Allan,  to  show 
that  I  was  not  the  sole  author  of  the  communication  bearing  my 
name ;  viz.,  that  "  ^u  had  been  pressed  by  some  gentlemen  in 
this  place  to  insert  \i\\  paper,^'  your  answer  to  that  appears  to  me^ 
most  satisfactory,  and  certainly  as  you  state,  I  was  not  consulted  by 
you,  nor  could  I  possibly  know  that  you  had  such  a  paper  in  your 
possession. 

Mr.  Allan  favour  us,  at  the  beginning  of  his  answer^  with  a 
statement  of  the  motives  which  may  induce  "  men  of  science''  to 
publish  their  works,  and  talks^  feelingly  of  "  the  critic  unjustlv 
garbling  and  interpolating  the  works  of  an  unfortunate  author. ' 
-Thfe:  critic,  it  seems,  often  shews  "  acrimony'*  and  "  nils-states 
facts  merely  to  give  weight  to  his  own  argument.''  I  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Allan  in  this  sentiment.  It  is  true,  most  true,  as  many 
oi  us  unfortui^te  authors  can,  to  our  cost,  bear  witness.  But 
what  is  the  obiect  of  this  learned  preface  ?  Ntcne  Tion  fi^f^  ^<^* 
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Or  am  I  the  garbling  amd  interpolating  icritic,  afld  Mr.  Allan  the 
unfortunate  author  ?  Perhaps  this  is  his  meaning.  If  so,  few  read* 
crs  will,  I  believe,  be  of  opinion  that  the  first  two  epithets  are 
well  applied,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  third. 

Mr.  Allan  intended  at  one  time,  it  seems,  ^  to  have  overlooked 
me  entirely.  A  most .  prudent  resolution  certainly,  and  one  which 
iBvery  wise  man  will  not  only  form,  but  adhere  to^  whenever  he 
finds  himself  pressed  by  an  unanswerable  argument.     He  says  his 

Siper  was  not  "  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken  by  my  observations/' 
ut  I  think  I  have  proved  that  it  was  shaken,  yea,  shaken  to  very 
tatters;  and  that  nothing  he  ha^s  advanced  in  answer  to  me  ha$ 
been  able  to  put  it  to  rights  again^ 

He  says  that  I  have  '^  charged  him  with  wilful  misconception^ 
with  ignorance  and  presumption  5  language  which  will  produce  a 
very  different  effect  from  that  intended  by  the  writer.''  The  fact 
is  that  the  writer  intended  to  produce  no  effect  whatever,  except 
to  shew  that  Mr.  Allan,  like  many  other  philosophers  before  him, 
had  fallen  into  mistakes,  mis-quoted  authors,  (remember  I  never 
said  wilfully),  and  drawn  »hasty  or  erroneous  conclusions^  This  I 
hope  was  not  too  much.  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Allan  disputes  the 
-  truth  of  the  common  adage,  Humanum  est  err  are.  He  wrongs 
me  by  saying  I  charge  him  with  "  wilful  misconception."  I  only 
charge  him  with  inaccuracy  or  mis-statement,  meaning  by  the 
latter  term  not  wilful  mis-statement,  or  I  should  have  said  so,  (for 
I  believe,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  the  term  does  not  neces- 
isarily  imply  wilfulness),  but  mis-statement  from  inadvertency,  or 
^  most  from  prejudice.  And  the  politest  disputants,  I  think,  rea^ 
•dily  represent  their  opponents  as  under  the  influence  of  this  delur 
fiion,  without  its  being  deemed  offensive.  As  to  ignorance,  the 
term  certainly  does  not  once  occur  in  the  course  of  my  paper ;  but 
no  doubt  every  man  who  attempts  to  prove  that  another  has  rea- 
-soned  incorrectly,  or  is  anyhow  in  an  error,  so  far  charges  him  witk 
.  ignorance.  With  respect  to  presumption,  though  that  term  is  not 
xnentioned  neither,  yet  I  must  in  some  measure  plead  guilty,  for  I 
said  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  Mr.  Albn's  paper  if  k 
had  been  written  in  a  less  assuming  tone,  by  which  I  i^eant  no 
more  than  to  state,  that  I  thought  his  style  too  confident,  when 
disputing  against  a  man  who  is  allowed  by  all/  even  by  Mr.  Allan 
himself,  to  be  in  a  great  measure^  the  father  of  the  science  of 
mineralogy. 

Mr.  Allan  complains  of  the  unpleasantness  of  his  task  in  "-being 
forced  to  detect  the  inconsistencies  acyl  contradictions"  of  Profcssw 
Jameson^  But  I  trust  1  have  made  it  sufficiently  appear,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  letter,  that  he  might  have  spared  himsdf  that 
trouble,  as  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  Professor,  exist  only  in  his  own  misapprehension.  He 
uses  these  words :—"  It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasing  task  to  me  to 
•be  forced  to  detect  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  any  one, 
far  less  thpoe  of  a  ge<itleH«m  who  I  believe  has, exerted  himselCr  as 
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far  as  he  was  able,  to  promote  th^  study  to  which  we  are  equally 
devoted/'  Now  Mr.  Alkn  will^ai*don  me  for  saying  so,  but  I  do 
think  there  is  here  something  like  a  want  of  decorum; — something 
like  an  attempt  to  undtr-rate  the  exertipns  and  merits  of  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  as  a  mineralogist.  But  who  that  knows  him,  who 
that  knows  any  thing  of  the  science,  is  not  aware  that  his  writings 
and  labours  of  Various  other  descriptions,  have  been^of  incalculable 
benetit  to  it  in  this  country.  It  will  be  allowed  by  most  people,  I 
beUeve,  that  he  is  in  a  great  degree  the  founder  of  mineralogical 
science,  among  us  - 

After  the  very  trite  observation,  ^Mhat  it  is  much  easier  to  find  de- 
fects in  a  system  than  to  invent  a  better  one,"  Mr.  Allan  speaks  of 
*f  incontrovertible  points,^^  and  of '' descanting  solely  oa  their 
weaker  neighbours.^'  He  would  have  us  admit,  I  suppose,  that 
the  great  and  leading. principles  of  the  Huttonian  theory  are  incon- 
trovertible points,  and  that  it  only  fails  in  accounting  for  some 
eomparatively  unimportant  phenomena.  Surely  a  man  of  Mr. 
Allan's  prcticiency  in  mineralogical  science  catmot  but  know  that 
the  very  first  principles  of  that  hypothesis  are  controvertible  points, 
and  have  been,  not  only  controverted,  but  in  the  opinion*  of  per- 
haps nin^-tenths^  of  the  mineralogists  of  Europe,  (whatever  they  be 
ia  his)  proved  to  be  false.  A  philosopher,  like  Mr.  AHan's  master, 
should  h^ve  known  the  rules  of  philosophizing ,  and  Mr.  Allan 
himself  knows  very  well,  that  two  of  these  rule^  are, — first,  to  be 
certain  that  the  cause  we  assign  exists ; — and  secondly,  that  if  it  do 
exist,  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  we  ascribe  to  it. 
The  Huttonian  hypothesis  is  deficient  in  both  these  respects.  Mr. 
Allan  might  have  spared  himself  the  pains  of  the  ccMinmon-place 
observations  he  makes  about  ^*  descanting- solely  on  weaker  neigh- 
bours,*' acute  arguments  of  the  critic,"  and  "  fair  and  candid  dis- 
cussion.*'  If  he  means  to  say  that  1  have  descanted  solely  on  the 
weaker  neighliours  of  his  incontrovertible  points,  I  can  with  truth 
Jeturo  him  the  compliment.  If  I  set  him  the  examble  of  such 
icofiduct  he  has  most  faithfully  copied  it;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  after  all  his  descanting  on  what  he  may,  conceive  to  be  my 
weaker  arguments,  he  has  not  been  able  to  refute  a  single  one  of 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  comparison  instituted  by  me  betwixt  Htit- 
tOD  and  Werner,  which  Mr.  Allan  says  "  was  quite  uncalled  for," 
I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  I  think  it  was  called 
for,  and  my  rejison  is  this. — Mr.  Allan  had  objected  to  the  system 
of  Werner,  (among  other  things  no  doubt)  **  that  he  had  drawn 
conclusions  more  general  thaii  were  warranted  by  the  circum- 
scribed field  to  which  he  was  confined.  Now  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  fit  reply  to  Mr,  Allan,  an  argumentum  ad  verecundiam,  jai 
least,  which  should  have  imposed  silence  upon  him,  to  shew  him 
that  the  ii^under  of  his  own  system  was  liable  to  the  same  objection 
whic^  he  brought  i^inst  the  founder  of  mine^  and.  even  i^  « 
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stronger  degree.  But  I,  at  the  same  time,  stated  that  this  is  qot 
the  proper  test  of  the  merits  of  either  system,  hut  that  we  must 
try  them  hy  a  standard  totally  different.  What  that  is  I  need  not 
repeat. 

Mr.  Allan  *^  frankly  teils"  ine  bis  opinion  respecting  the  merits 
of  the  **  two  great  men,"-  Hutton  and  Werner,  And  here  I  am 
again  undef  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  differing  from  Iiim.  I  do 
pot  thiiak  the  hypothesis  of  HuttiU)  is  '^  founded  on  observation 
and  ppre  philosophic  ipduqtion;'^  I  looH  upon  it  as  sl  fanciful 
**  contrivance  totally  unauthorized  by  all  the  great,"  as  well  as  th^ 
small  ^^  features  in  nature/^  He  says  I  ought  to  knpw  that  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  "totally  and  entirely"  (I  suppose  these 
two  words  mean  much  the  same  thing)  '<  irreconcilable  to  the  thepry 
of  Werner:  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  my  own  master,  the  pupil 
of  Werner,  lias,  as  ^  sacritice  due  to  common  sense,  been  com- 
pelled to  introduce  many  alterations  in  the  system  be  was  taught  al 
Freyberg."  RJr.  Allan's  sagacity  ought  to  have  taught  him  that  , 
the  principles  of  Werner  are,  as  I  said  before,  founded  on  induc- 
tion, an4  must  therefore  appear  under  a  different  aspect,  in  pro* 
portion  as  discovery  advances.  Professor  ^Jameson  therefore,  to 
whom  Mr.  Allan  doubtless  allgdes  in  this  sentence,  has  not  been 
compelled  to  introduce  **  alterations  as  a  sacritice  to  compion  sense.'* 
He  has  only,  like  a  man,  not  merely  of  common  setis^  but  of  un-s 
common  genius  for,  and  attainments  in,  his  science,  applied  the 
Wernerian  principles  of  arrangement  to  the  discoveries  that  have 
heen  lately  made.  Your  observations  in  a  note  on  Mr*  Allan's 
paper,  (p.  11}),  appears  to  me  unquestionably  just.  For  }  consider 
the  systems  of  Hutton  ^nd  yV^erner  as  standing  to  'one  another,  iq 
mucn  the  same  relation  as  the  ^trpnoipical  systems  of  Des  Cartes 
^nd  Newton. 

Mr.  Allan  assures  me  "  be  never  will  intentionally  mis-state 
any"  fact,  and  that  he  is  not  very  likely  to  volunteer  his  opinion  on 
a  subject  he  does  not  comprehend."  With  regfird  to  the  first 
clause  of  this  sentence,  I  do  most  sincerely  believe  him.  I  pever 
once  said  npr  thought,  as  I  formerly  declared,  t^hat  he  wopid  "  ip-r 
tcntionally  rois-§tate  a  fact,  ^ut  with  respect  tp  the  last  elapse, 
J  confess  my  faith  is  not  so  firmly  fixed.  1  do  not  perceive  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  proposition  in  the  geological  works  qf  Mr. 
Allan.  He  would  have  me  ^'  feel  ashamed  *'  of  saying  tliat  he 
laid  stress  on  the  opinions  of  the  vplgar;  and  tells  ipe  that  **  the 
Cornish  miners  are  a  set  of  people  piuch  beyond  th^  cla$§  ip  which 
I  seem  desirous  to  include  them."  I  never  doubted  that  th^ 
Cornish  mipers  are  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent  *^  set  of 
people,"  nor  had  the  slightest  idea  of  throwing  any  disparagement  . 
Iipop  theip.  3ut  Mr.  Allan  himself  call^  them  ^^  the  commoq 
people,"  and  yet  I  appeal  to  every  reader  whether  he  does  not  bring 
IP  their  opinion  in  confirmation  of  his  own  upon  a  matter  of 
fi^^PQ^t    ^^  i^hsme  thei^  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him  and  IR^i  \ 
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thiidc  she  ought  to  fix  her  place  of  rest  oh  his  countenance  rather 
than  on  mine. 

After  all,  sir,  why  this  mighty  bustle  by  Mr.  Allan  about  his 
geological  labours  in  Cornwall !  One  would  be  tempted  to  think, 
A'om  the  importance  he  seems  to  attach  to  them,  that  he  had  been 
able  to  tell  us  a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  previously  know  con- 
cerning that  quarter.  But  is  there  any  thing  in  his  paper  to  justify 
such  expectation  ?  He  informs  us  of  little  that  I  can  perceive,  ex« 
cept  the  occurrence  of  granite  veins  at  St.  Michaers  Mount,  of 
fragments  in*  the  granite  there,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  a  rock 
immediately  incumbent  on  this  granite  different  from  the  ordinary 
transition  rocks  of  the  district.  All  this,  however,  we  had  pre- 
viously learnt  from  Professor  Playfair  and  Dr.  Berger. 

Mr.  Allan  says  that  1  ani  spell-bound.  It  may  be  so ;  for  I  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  most  untoward  symptoms  of  this  disease  called 
spell-binding  is,  that  the  patient  so  affected  is  quite  unconscious  of 
his  disorder,  and  can  never  be  persuaded  that  there  is  any  thing  at 
all  the  matter  with  him.  But  then  how  is  Mr.  Allan  sure  that  he 
is  not  spell-bound  himself?  And  if  so,  who  knows  how  long  both 
h^e  and  I  may  remain  in  this  deplorable  condition  ?  We  shaD,  how* 
ever,  hope  for  the  interference  of  some  kind  magician  to  break  the 
spell.  On  looking  at  me  Mr.  Allan  sees  nothing  but  a  wretched 
captive  loaded  with  *^  fetters,''  and  fixed  like  the  fair  i^thiopiai^ 
princess  of  old  to  a  transition  rock.  .Now  I  do  declare  that  to  my 
visual  organs  he  appears  to  be  exactly  in  the  san>e  situation.  What 
can  this  arise  from  but  the  above-mentioned  terrible  disease  of 
spell-binding  on  both  sides  ?  He  says  1  will  never  persuade  him^ 
that  any  thing  else  than  spell-binding  ^^  will  account  for  a  mian 
gravely  teaching  the  aqueous  formation  of  pumice  and  obsidian.''* 
I  again  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  less  than  this  same  malady  will 
account  for  a  man  gravely  teaching  the  igneous  forn\ation  of  stra- 
tified metallic  veins,  of  veins  of  clay-slate,  or  of  a  more  fusible 
substance  crystallized  in  a  less  fusible  one,  such  a^  crystals  of 
silver  shooting  into  quartz ;  or  that  substances  soluble  in  water,  as 
rock  salt  and  gypsum,  lyere  mechanically  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  ^he  sea. 

Mr.  Allan  acknowledges  that  ^*  he  could  see  no  line  of  division 
at  the  Louran  between  the  altered  rock,"  as  he  terms  it,  "  and  the 
common  greywacke."  He  does  not,  however,  think  that  on  this 
account  I  ought  to  imagine  that  he  '^  had  reaspn  to  conclude  that 
there  was  none ;"  and  '*  begs  leave  to  di^br  from  me^  and  to  assure 
me,  that  he  is  more  inclined  to  believe  his  own  eyeSf  than  any  other 
species  of  demonstration  that  can  possibly  be  offered."  Now,  sir, 
I  wish  there  may  not  be  something  of  spell-binding  here  again ; 
for  on  what  principle  a  man  should  believe  his  own  eyes  when  he 
does  not  see,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

I  must  now  take  my  leave  of  Mr.  Allan,  wishing  every  success 
to  his  future  geological  researches,  and  repeating,  as  I  retire*  ^^^^^ 
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most  irapressivEe  words :— ^^  Next  time  I  would  i^commend  a  ^tk 
more  consideration/'     1  am  very  respectfully,  Sir,' 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

J.%MB6   Gr1£&S(»«. 

JameS'Sfuare,  Editihurghf 
i2th  Feb.  1814. 
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Vox.  IL 

1.  Solution  of  a  Problem,  memorable  on  account  of  a  singula* 
artifice  in  the  calculus.  By  L.  Euler.  P.  1.  The  problem  is  as 
follows: — ^To  find  a  curve  line,  A  M, 
having  the  co-ordinates  C  P  =  x,  P  M 
fc=  y,  the  arch  A  M  =  y  S,  and  the 
straight  line  C  M  =  \^  x^  +  ^*  =  a; 
in  which  the  integral  ^v  \  may  be  a  max- 
inium  or  miniihum,  v  being  any  func- 
don  of  i^. 

2.  A  simpler  Solution  of  the  Diophantine  ProWem,  respecting,  a 
Triangle  in  which  the  straight  Lines  bisecting  the  opposite  Sidei 
^om  the  Angles  may  be  expressed  rationally.  By  L.  Euler.  P.  10. 

S.  A  simple  Solution  of  the  following  Problem:  To  find  a 
sphere  which  will  touch  four  spheres  in  what  way  soever  they  are 
placed.     By  L.  Euler.     P.  17»  . 

4.  Of  innumerable  Curves  capable  of  being  described  round  a 
fixed  Point  56  that  any  Angle  formed  in  that  Point  may  cut  off  from 
them  equal  arches.     By  Nicolaus  Fuss.     P.  29. 
■  5.   Some  Observations  concerning  the   Resolution  of  circular 

Arches.    By  Nicolaus  Fuss.    P.  48. 

•  6.  On  the  Reduction  of  Expressions  of  the  form  1/  a  ±  b  V  c 
tt)  the  binomial  m±n  V  c     By  C.  F.  Kausler.    P.  64. 

7-  Of  the  curvature  of  lines  described  on  the  Surface  of  a 
Sphere.     By  Nicolaus  Fuss.     P.  73.                 "^ 
.  8.  Integration  of  the  Formula^  —         «  (1  -gz)* ^ 


and 


g  (1  -{^  zzy 


il  +  ZZ)    */  (1    +    62X  +  «*)5 

By  St.  Rumovski.    JP.  84. 


(1  -  zz)  ^(1  -  6zz-^  «*)3/ 
d.  ReffectioDB  on  those  periodical  contifiued  Fractions  wUch 
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express  the  square  Roots  of  whole  Numbers;  and  on  their  use  in 
researches  into  the  Factors  of  Numbers.  By  C.  F,  JCausler.    P.  95. 

10.  pemonstration  of  an  Algebraic  Theorem,  By  F.  T.  Schu- 
b€frt.  iP.  V24>  This  is  a  theorem  given  by  Newton  in  his  Uni- 
versal Arithmetic,  wkhout  demonstration,  tinder  the  article  Tirans- 
mutatjon  of  Equations.  It  is  as  tbtk>ws  t^^-^uppose  an  equation  of 
the  fjth  degree  of  this  fbrm  (A)  o  =  x*  — '  a,  x*"*  —  a,**"'  — 

•  . . .  —  «^  af"*^  —  . .  ..'^^a^"^  -^  ....  *-  t3K,_,  »  -—  a,;  the 
roots  of  which  are  a,  (,  c\  ; .  • .  fn,  72 ;  and  let  the  sum  of  all  the 
wth  roots  a  +  b  -^  €  '\'  ....  +  m  -h  72  =  R,  and  the  sum. of  aU 
their  squares  a*  +  />*  +  .  . .  +  n*  =  R, ;  in  Hke  manner  let  tlie 
sum  of  the  nw  power  of  all  these  roots  a'  4-  i*  +  . . . .  ?i*  st  R, 
then  (6)  H,  =:  a,  R,.»  -♦-  a.  R,.,  ^  -.•.4-  o^By-*  +  .... 
+  «i^  ~  1  H,  +  r.  a;. 

11.  Determination  of  the  Radius  of  Osculation  in  Lines  of 
Double  (.'urvature.     By  S.  Gouriev.     P.  130. 

^  12.  A  Dissertation  on  the  progressive  Motion  of  Bodies,  both 
free  through  an  indeterminate  Space,  and  not  free  but  confined  to 
the  Surface  of  Curves.     By  S.  Gouriev.     P.  188, 

13.  Remarks  on  some  Equations  of  the  Moon.  By  F,  T.  Schu* 
bert.     P.  171. 

14.  Calculus  of  the  Oppositions  of  Uranus  and  Saturn,  observed 
at  St.  Pitersburgh  in  1808.    By  F.  T-.  Schubert.    P.  I87. 

15.  Calculus  of  the  Observatiops  of  the  great  Comet  of  1807f 
made  at  the  Observatory  of  St.  Petersburgh.  By  F.  T.  Schubert* 
P,  213. 

16.  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  St.  Petersburgh  during 
the  Years  1801  and  1S02,  by  the  late  Mr.  Inochodasdw.  Arranged 
by  B^sil  Petrow.     P.  224. 

17*  Astronomical  Observations,  made  at  the  Observatory  of 
Mitau,  in  the  Government  of  Courland.  By  Guill.  Theoph.  Fred. 
Beitler.     P.  248. 

IS.  On  the  Genus  Muscicapaj  in  the  order  of  Passeres.  By  N, 
Ozeretskovsky.  P.  279.  This  is  a  general  paper,  in  which  the 
author  points  out  various  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  this  genus, 
and  that  several  birds  are  placed  in  it  that  do  not  possess  the  cbarac* 
ters  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

19.  A  Description  of  twenty  Species  of  Grasses  not  genera% 
known.  By  M.  Sprengel.  P.  287.  The  grasses  described,  imd 
many  df  tbem  figured,  in  this  paper,  are  the  following  :— 


Muhlenbergia  erecta, 
Muhlenbergia  di(!usa, 
Digitoria  piisosa, 
Paoicum  dichotooium, 
Panicum  laxifkmim, 
Panicum  virgatum, 
Panicum  clandefstinum, 
Aristida  dichotoma, 


Agrostis  tremula, 
Agrostis  dnna, 
Limnetis  cynosuroides^ 
Aira  pensylvanica, 
Arundo  pygmsea, 
RottbbUia  murieata^ 
Poa  racemosa, 
Poa  sudetica, 
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Poa  (jcespitosa,  J  Apluda  aristata, 

Poa  brizoides^  )  iUidropogon  cymbarius. 

20.  Commentaiy  on  the  Genus  of  Plants  called  Ziziphora.  By 
H.  Rudolphus.  F.  307*  in  this  condnuation  of  his  paper  from 
the  preceaiog  volume  the  author  gives  a  description  and  figures  c^ 
the  species  of  this  genus.  They  are  three  in  number;  namely^ 
ziziphora  capitata,  z.  clinopodioides,  and  z.  serpyilacea. 

21.  On  a  Deviation  from  the  usual  Position  of  ^he  Arch  of  the 
Aorta,  and  an  unusual  Origin  of  one  of  its  Branches.  By  P. 
Zagorsky.    P.  51S. 

22.  A  Description  of  some  new  Minerals,  By  Alex.  SchlegeU 
milch.  K  321.  Four  minerals  are  described  in  this  paper. 
1.  The  iberite,  of  which  a 'description  has  been  already  given  in  the 
Annab  ofPhilosopkyj  vol.  iii.  p.  152.  2.  Granular  basalt.  This 
»  a  variety  of  basalt  in  granular  distinct  concretions,  which  consti- 
tutes hills  in  Georgia  and  in  Upper  Armenia.  3.  C^ali^ng 
(chatoyanie)  obsidian.  It  occurs,  likewise,  in  Georgia.  4.  Oxide 
of  chromium.  Colour,  grass  green.  It  occurs  superficial,  cfisse- 
mioated,  and  in  veins.  Internal  lustre^  dull,  or  slightly  glimmer- 
ing sometimes.  Fracture,  fine  earthy,  sometimes  compact,  and 
aometimes  fine  splintery.  Opake;  but  the  varieties  with  the 
splintery  fracture  are  translucent  on  th^  edges.  Soft.  Does  not 
itain  the  fingers.  Streak,  whitish.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  loses  its 
eolour,  is  infusible  without  addition,  and  with  borax  melts  into  a 
fine  green  gloss.  \\.  is  found  at  th^  southern  extremity  of  the  Oural 
mountains,  accompanied  with  chromate  of  iron. 

2S.  Description  of  a  new  Species  of  Azalea.  By  M.  F.  Adams. 
P.  332.  The  species  described  is  the  azalea  fragrans  which  grows 
in  the  northern  part  of  Siberia  upon  the  borders  of  tlie  frozen 
ocean. 

24.  Description  of  the  Camtschatka  Fish  called  by  the  Russians 
Terpice  and  Wdchnja.  By  M.  Tilesius.  P.  335.  The  first  of  these 
&h  constitutes  a  new  genus,  which  Stellerus  called  hexagmmmc!;, 
and  Pallas,  labrax.  The  second  seems  allied  to  the  genus  gadus» 
Tilesius  gives  it  the  name  of  wachnia,  and  describes  two  species. 
The  paper  is  a  very  elaborate  one,  and  contains  a  very  full  descrip- 
tion of  these  fish,  together  with  anatomical  observations  on  their 
structure. 

25.  Observations  On  a  Fish  called  improperly  Herring.  By  N.. 
Ozeretskovsky.  P.  376.  This  is  a  fish  found  in  the  great  lake 
Pereslavle  Zajeski,  and  nowhere  else.  The  author  shows  that  it  is 
not  a  herring,  being  distinguished  from  that  fish  by  hailing  eight 
fins,  while  the  herring  has  but  seven.  ~  It  is  a  species  of  salmo.  It 
belongs  to  the  coregoni,  or  those  that  are  destitute  of  teeth.  He 
conceives  that  it  m^y  be  only  a  variety  of  the  salmo  morsena, 
brought  into  tliis  lake  from  a  distance,  and  altered  somewhat  in 
its  appearance. 
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25.  On  the  Labmces,  a  new  Genus  of  Fish  of  the  Eastern 

Ocean.     By  P.  S.  Pallas.     P.  382.      This   is   the   genus  of 

£shes  described*  by  Tilesius  in  the  24tb  paper  of  this  volume.  Pallas 

,  gives  a  description  and  figures  of  no  fewer  than  six  species^  one  of 

ivbich  is  the  bexagranimos  of  Tilesius* 

27*  Mineralogical  Observations  made  in  the  Government  of 
Twer.  By  B.  S^erguine.  P.  399.  The  whole  of  this  countrj^ 
U  a  vi|st  plain  pf  sand,  clay,  or  calcareous  tuff,  over  which  are 
scattered  rolled  blocks  of  primitive  rocks.  Many  of  tbem  possess 
the  characters  of  the  granitic  rocks  in  Finland. 

28.  On  the  Th^ori^  of  Value  hitherto  established  by  Writen  o( 
Political  Economy.  By  Henry  Storch.  P.  413.  In  this,  and 
three  other  ^aborate  dissertations  that  follow  it,  the  author  refutes 
the  notion  of  value  entertained  by  the  economists,  by  Dr.  Smith, 
and  by  Lord  Lauderdale ',  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  founded 
splely  upon  opinion. 

29.  On  the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  the  Chinese  in  the  ekhth 
Century.    By  Julius  Von  Klaproth.    P.  476.    It  appears,  from 

.  Mf  lOaproth's  extracts  from  a  Chinese  book  written  in  the  year  oC 
our  era  7hSf  that  the  Chinese  had  some  faint  notions  of  oxygen. 
Tli^y  called  it  \he  imppr^  part  of  air,  and  said  tliat  it  combined 
witb  sulphur,  charcoal,  iind  metals ;  that  it  may  be  extracted  from 
saltpetre  by  means  of  heat,  and  from  the  black  stone  called  Hhe- 
tann-che.  They  seem  to  have  thought  likewise  that  it  was  a  con- 
stituent of  water.  The  notions  respecting  the  metals,  as  appears 
from  the.qi^tatk)n  of  Klaproth,  are  pretty  similar  to  those  enter- 
tained by  the  alchymists. 

3Q.  4  Stfitistic«d  Description  of  the  Rock  Salt  and  Salt  SjNings 
of  Russia.  By  C.  T.  Hermann.  P.  485.  Two  mines  of  rod( 
salt  exist  in  Russia.  1.  The  mine  of  Iletzk,  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Ilek,  which  runs  in  the  steppe  beyond  the  Oural.  2.  Th« 
.  mine  Tschaptschatschi,  on  the  left  ^ide  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  steppe 
of  the  Qural.  This  last  has  never  been  wrought,  the  country  bemg 
uninhai^itable  fof  want  of  water  and  wood.  The  principal  salt 
$prin|9»  ip  Russia  are  those  of  Perme,  which  furnish  a  very  great 
guaotity  of  salt.  There  are  likewise  salt  springs  at  Wologda^ 
Novgorod,  Archangel,  and  Olonetz;  and  in  the  governments  of 
'^omsk  and  Trkoutsk,  in  Siberia.  The  sale  of  salt  is  in  the  hands 
of  Government,  and  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  trade. 
^Ipe  Russiap  peasants  are  but  ill  supplied  with  salt,  and  do  not 

\'  <ynsume  so  much  as  they  would  be  inclined  to  do  if  they  had  it  lo 

.jf  flieir  power. 

■  /    31.  Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  Tides  in  the  Harbour  of 

"^^  Nangasaky  in  1805.  By.C^ptt^n  de  Krusenstem.  P.  530.  Nan- 
gasaky  i^  a  harbour  in  japan.  The  observatioqs  seem  to  have  been 
siade'with  great  ci|re.  The  general  results  were  as  follows :— Hie 
^7  highest  tides  were  the  third  or  fourth  after  the  syzygies;  the  least 
tides  wei£  the  third  or  fourth  after  the  quadratures.  The  retardatkm 
q{  the  tides  at  the  syzygies  was  37^  Id^^  at  the  ^quadratures  I''  €^ 
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B(f\    The  time  of  high  water  at  the  syzygies  at  Nangasaky  is  7** 

Vol.  III. 

1.  Method  of  integrating  the  Differential  Equation  dy  -{-  y^ 
ix^,    ^^Yl u-    ByL-Euler.    P.  3. 

2.  Concerning  a  remarkable  Paradox  that  occurs  in  the  analysis 
(bi  Maxima  and  Minima.    By  L.  Euler.     P.  16. 

3.  Of  the  Summation  of  Series  that  come  under  this  Form : 

4.  Of  the  Transformation  of  Functions  involving  two  Variables 
when  two  other  Variables  are  introduced  in  their  Place.  By  L. 
Euler.    P.  43.      ' 

5.  Solution  of  a  curious  Question  in  the  Doctrine  of  Combina- 
tions.   By  L.  Euler.    P.  67. 

6.  Of  the  Division  of  a  Rhomboid  into  four  equal  Parts,  by  two 
straight  Lines  cutting  each  other  at  right  Angles.  By  Nid)las 
Fuss.     P.  65. 

7*  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  integrating  the  Differential 
Equation  y  dy  •\-  Pydx-hQdx^^o,  P  and  Q  being  func- 
tions of  x.   .  By  Nicolas  Fuss.    P.  75. 

8.  Solution  of  some  Problems  relative  to  the  developement  of 
Ourve  Lines  of  Double  Curvature;     By  Nicolas  Fuss.     P.  91. 

9.  Some  Trigonometrical  Series  deduced,  from  the  inverse 
Theorem  of  Taylor.    By  M.  PfafF.    P.  108. 

30.  Of  the  mutual  Relation  between  some  Integrals.  ByC.  F. 
Kausler.    P.  114.        ^ 

11.  Summation  of  innumerable  Series  derived  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Integral  Calculus.    By  C.  F.  Kausler.     P.  13?. 

12.  Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  of  the  Academy.  By 
F.  T.  Schubeit.     P.  152. 

13.  Continuatiori  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Polled  of  the  An- 
therae  of  Plants.  By  I.  T.  Koelreuter.  P.  159.  This  is  a  minute 
description  of  the  figure  of  the  pollen  of  a  great  number  of  plants; 
at  least  300  species.     It  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  abridgment. 

14.  Description  of  the  Lilies  of  Japan.  By  C.  P.  Thunberg. 
P.  200.  In  this  paper  we  have  a  description^  with  figures,  of  eight 
species  of  lily ;  namely,  ^  lilium  pomponicum,  liliura  lancifolium^ 
KKum  elegans^  lilium  longiflorum,  lilium  maculatum,  lilium  japa- 
nicub,  lilium  speciosum,  lilium  cordifolium. 

15.  On  the  aluminous  Stones  of  Mount  Ararat.  By  B.  Sevcr- 
gttine.  P.  209.  Five  Wrieties  of  alum  stone  are  described,  quite 
different  in  appearance  froni  the  alum  stone  of  Tolfa.  The  first 
variety  has  the  aspect  of  jasper,  the  second  of  opal^  the  third  of 
breccia. 

'  16.  Remarks  on  the  Cranium  of  the  Musk^bison.  By  N.  Ozeret-^ 

^ikbvdcy.    Pi  215*    This  animal' no  Idngeir  ejdsts  in' Siberia j  bu% 

^  6  . 


riceletons  of  1t  are  frfequexitly  found.  A  description  of  the  cranium 
was  formerly  published  by  Pallas ;  but  his  specimen  wanted  tha 
lioms,  and  was  imperfect  in  several  other  respects,  Tlie  present 
paper  gives  the  dimensions  juid  a  figure  of  a  very  perfect  cranium 
of  this  animal,  lately  found  and  sent  to  the  Academy  by  Coimt  N. 
P.  Roumiantzow. 

17.  On  the  Ganglion  of  the  middle  Branch  of  the  desccinding 
Hypoglossal  Nerve.  By  P.  Zagorsky.  P.  219.  This  is  an  ac* 
count  of  an  uncommon  distribution  of  this  Nerve,  which  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence. 

18.  Description  and  Figures  of  the  Fishes  of  Camtschatca.  By 
M.  Tilesius,  P.  225.  The  fishes  described  in  this  paper  are  tht 
following  : — Gasterosteus  cataphractus,  ophidium  oeellatum,  petro- 
myzon  marinus  Camtschaticus,  pleuronectes  stellatus,  cottus  hemi- 
leprdotus,  myoxocephalus  stelleri,  Synanceja  cervus.  Copious 
descriptions  of  these  animals  are  given,  and  many  curious  facts  are 
stated  respecting  their  natural  history  and  economy,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  Tilesius  in  all  his  papers. 

19.  Description  of  a  Tetras,  or  of  a  Species  of  Bird  very  little 
known,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Petersburgh. 
By  G.  F.  Langrforff.  P.  236.  This  bird  had  been  supposed  a 
hybrid  animal  produced  from  the  tetrao  urogallus  (cock  of  the 
wood)  and  the  tetrao  tetrix  (black  grous) ;  but  M.  Langsdorff  has 
ascertained  that  it  is  a  peculiar  species,  to  which  he  has  given  ibe 
name  of  tetrao  intermedins.  He  gives  a  description  and  figure  of 
the  bird.     It  is  said  to  exist  in  Scotland^  and  likewise  in  Sweden. 

20.  Description  of  the  Alyssum  Rostratum  and  Erodium  Sero- 
tinum.  By  C.  Steven.  These  two  plants  were  foufid  by  the 
author  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia.  His  descriptions  are 
accompanied  by  figures. 

21.  Arrangement  and  Description  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  By  C.  P.  Thunberg.  P.  299.  The  author  gives 
a  list  and  description  of  59  species  of  animals.  The  number  of 
species  belonging  to  the  different  genera  are  as  follows : —  Simia, 
two;  myrmecophaga,  one;  canis,  two;  hyaena,  one;  felis,  six; 
viverra,  seven ;  meles,  one;  talpa,  one;  hyrax,  one;  arctomys,  three; 
lepus,  two  i^^dipus,  one;  sciurus,  one ;  hystrix,  one;  camelopardalis, 
one;  antilope,  15;  ovis,  one;  bos,  three;  equus,  two;  sus,  two; 
elephus,  one;  rhinoceros,  one;  hippopotamus,  one;  phoca,  two. 

22.  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1803 
and  1804.  By  the  late  Mr.  Inochodzow.  Drawn  up  by  Basil 
ifetrow.     P.  304. 

23.  Of  Things  susceptible  of  having  Value.  Analysis,  of  tlie 
different  kinds  of  Goods.    By  Henry  Storch.    P.  349. 

24.  Analysis  of  the  Notions  of  Individual  and  National  Riches. 
By  Henry  Storch.    P.  S€4. 

23.  Analysis  of  the  Notions  of  Individual  and  National  Capital. 
By  JIanryiStorch.    P.  382.  - 

26.  On  the  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  Russia,  and  tV^e^^^P^^^ 
•f  itSi^PopulatioD,  from Skctsasceitaiaed by otdep of  Q^^^^^^^^^* 
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By  C.  T.  Hennann.  ?•  391.  A  translation  of  tliJs  interesting 
jfttper  will  be  foand  in  the  present  and  the  preceding  Number  of  the 
Ahnah  of  Phihsophy. 

27.  On  the  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  Russia.  By  C.  T-. 
Hermann.  P.  437*  This  paper  contains  so  much  valuable  infor- 
mation that  I  consider  it  as  highly  worthy  the  perusal  of  the  £ng&h 
feader.  I  shall  therefore  insert  a  translation  of  it  either  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy y  or  into  the  first  sue- 
cec^ng  Number  in  which  space  for  it  can  be  afforded.  These  two 
papers  will  put  it  In  the  power  of  the  reader  to  draw  pretty  exact 
conclusions  respecting  the  internal  state  of  Russia^  and  the  rank 
which  she  is  capable  of  holding  in  the  great  European  Republic. 
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On  Thursday  the  24th  of  February,  a  paper  was  read  from  Br. 
Herchelly  condsting  of  an  arranged  set  of  observations  to  enaUe 
astronomers  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  his  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  of  stars.  It  ifi  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  Dr. 
Ilerschell  has  discovered  and  described  a  prodigious  number  of 
nebulosities  in  the  heavens,  and  that  he  has  been  induced  to  con-* 
elude  from  his  observations,  that  these  nebulosities  gradually  collect 
tc^ether,  and  in  that  way  form  stars.  The  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  still  further  to  elucidate  and  confirm  this  opinion.  Some- 
times nebulosities  appear  all  of  equal  brightness,  exhibiting  a  milky 
whiteness  every  where  alike,  sometimes  they  are  brightest  towards 
the  centre,  sometimes  a  luminous  spot  appears  in  the  centre,  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  distinct  star.  The  Doctor  conceives^  that  these 
are  the  gradual  steps  of  the  star-making  process.'  In  like  manner 
two  stars  are  frequently  seen  with  a  nebulous  matter  between  them. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  ^ve  a  connected  view  of  the  numerous 
observations,  which  were  not  very  intimately  connected  together ; 
though  they  exhibit  all  ttiat  ingenuity  and  all  that  originality  of 
thinking  for  which  Dr.  Herchell  is  so  conspicuous.  He  showe(| 
that  the  light  of  the  stars  differs  as  much  from  each  other  as  that 
of  the  planets,  and  he  conceives  the  stars  to  be  opaque  globes  sur- 
rounded with  luminous  atmospheres  like  the  sun;  and  sees.no  rea* 
son  why  they  may  not  be  inhabited.  One  set  of  his  observations 
seemed  to  roe  rather  hostile  to  his  hypothesis.  He  showed  that 
many  of  the  nebulae,  when  examined  by  very  powerful  telescopes, 
were  found  to  be  clusters  of  stars :  hence  a  probable  inference 
seems  to  be,  that  if  our  telescopes  were  sufficiently  powerful, 
we  should  discover  the  whole  of  the  nebuhe  to  benn  the  sama 
predicament. 

On  Tbuisday  the  third  of  March  the  remainder  of  Dr.  HcrokcU^s 
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paper  was  read.  Several  nebulosities  seem  t6  hare  sarrounded 
certain  stars  in  consequence  of  a  motion  which  they  had  acquired, 
and  which  brought  them  within  the  stars'  spheres  of  action.  Dr« 
H.  likewise  noticed  clusters  of  stars  which  seem  mutually  to  attract 
each  other,  as  they  are  densest  in  the  centre.  These  clusters  are 
chiefly  in  the  Milky  Way. 

On  Thursday  the  10th  of  March  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sepping  was 
ready  on  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  building  ^ips  of  war« 
Kotwithstandikig  the  importance  of  our  navy  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  increasing  scarcity  and  price  of  oak,  no  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  constructfon  of  ships  of  war  for  the  last  century.  Mr. 
Sepping  in  this  paper  described  an  improvement  which  be  himself 
has  made,  which  adds  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  ships, 
while  in  consequence  of  the  advantage  which  it  affords  of  using  the 
oak  of  old  ships,  reduces  the  quantity  of  new  oak  necessary  ror  a 
ship  of  war  about  ^-th,  and  saves  about  140  oak  trees  in  the  building 
of  a  single  74  gun  ship*  According  to  the  old  mode  of  building, 
the  different  timbers  were  inade  to  act  on  each  other  at  right;  angles. 
According  to  the  new^hey  act  obliquely.  But  it  would  be  scarcely 
po&ible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  new  method  without  drawings} 
nor  indeed  does  the  editor  consider  himself  as  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  subject  to  venture  upon  details.  Several  ships  have  already 
been  constructed  according  to  the  new  plan;  so  that  its  comparative 
advantages  will  be  put  to  a  fair  trial. 

On  Thursday  the  17th  of  March  a  paper  bjr  Dr.  Chrichton  of 
St.  Petersburgh  was  read,  on  the  means  by  which  vitality  is  sup* 
plied  to  the  living  system. 

Dr.  Crichton  conceives  tKat  there  is  a  continual  waste  of  vitality 
during  life,  and  therefore  that  a  regular  supply  is  necessary.  He 
thinks  that  this  vitality  is  furnished  by  the  ifood,  and  believes  that 
the  food  contains  particles  endowed  with  vitality,  and  that  this 
vitality  is  neither  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of  the  organic 
texture,  nor  by  the  heat  to  which  the  food  is  exposed.  He  made  de- 
coctions of  camomile,  feverfew,  nutgalls,&c.  in  distilled  water,  put 
the  decoctions  into  glass  jars  inverted  over  dbtilled  mercury,  and  in* 
troduced  into  them  oxygen  gas  obtained  from  black  oxide  of  manga* 
nese.  Numerous  confervas  made  their  appearance  in  these  decoctions, 
and  considerable  portions  of  the  gas  were  absorbed.     From  these  ex* 

triments  he  draws  as  a  conclusion,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  par* 
lies  of  matter,  namely  oi^nic  particles  and  inorganic  particles, 
and  that  the  vitality  of  the  first  is  not  desi;;royed  by  boiling  water* 
In  general  he  found  that  vegetation  commenced  soonest  when 
the  decoction  of  flowers  is  used,  and  latest  when  that  of  roots. 
These  experiments  lead  directly  to  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  ge- 
neration, and  prove  nothing,  unless  that  doctrine  be  taken  for 
granted.  Similar  experiments  were  long  ago  advanced  by  Girtanner 
in  support  of  equivocal  generation,  and  be  modestly  boasted  that  he 
had  created  a  vegetable.  1  can  conceive  the  seeds  of  the  con* 
fervas  in  question  to  have  existed  in  the  distilled  water,  and  to 
bare  risen  with  that  Uquidin  the  state  of  vapour^    The  water«  to 
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Hq  away  racbiui  obieotioo,  ought  to  hme  beeti  passed  t)iro«^h  «  re^ 
hot  tube  in  the  sute  ef  vapour.  In  shorl;,  the  ex)>erinients  are  &ur 
from  dedaivtf  and  it  would  be  a  very  diAcult  t«3k  to  e4^ut€  de*- 
cis^ve  expertap^nt^  on  fuch  a  autyect. 

£lNN£AN    SOCIBTy, 

On  Tuesday  the  l^t  of  March  a  bk^aphical  aooouat  of  Mr.  Jamea 
Poo,  curator  of  the  botaxiieal  f  ;»rde«)  at  Cambridge  was  read.  H^ 
appears  to  have  been  a  well  iaSotmed  and  indiistriouB  niaji ;  though 
bi3  literary  labouirs  were  eonfined  to  tlie  drawing  up  of  a  catalogue. 

On  Tuesday  the  l^h  of  March  wa^  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  bmitb^  , 
the  pre&ident^  prpvingthie  lepidium  nudicauje  of  LiunaBus,  to  be 
a  species  of  the  new  g^nus  tesdalea,  lately  estabKshed  by  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown  had  referred  to  it  only  one  species,  the  iherls 
nudicaulis  of  Lini)«us,  which  is  a  British  plant.  X>r.  Smith  /con- 
siders the  fepidiaro  nudicaule  as  a  distinct  pLant.^  though  resembling 
the  other  very  closely.  It  grows  at  Montpelier  and  in  the  south  of 
France.  k 

At  the  same  mating  there  vi^as  read  a  descri|itloo  of  a  neir 
specjes  of  warbljer^  by  Pr.  Trail  of  Liverpool.  He  got  the  skin  of 
the  bird  from  Braj&il^  and  he  considers  it  a^  a  new  species,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  motacijla  xanth<^a.  It  is  chieSy  distinguished 
by  two  yellow  spots  behind  the  eyes^ 

Dr.  Trail  terminated  his  paper  with  some  observations  oq.  the  bill 
of  the  toucan,  which  is  well  known  to  be  of  a  monstrous  size  when 
compared  with  «hat  of  the  hird.  It  was  considered  as  hollow ;  but 
•  Dr.  Trail  has  shown  that  it  contains  within  it  a  boney  matter  with 
a  fine  tissue  of  blood  Vessels  oonHnunicating  with  we^  nasal  organs 
of  the  bird.  He  conceives  it  intended  to  give  the  animal  a  r&ry 
perfect  sense  of  smell,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  pick  out  its  food  in 
the  almost  impeneti;able  forests  where  it  is  destined  to  live. 

/         W£aN£BIAN  socufixy. 
At  the  meeting  op  the  2 1st  ot  January,  ^jK>fessor  James^ii  read 
^tbe  first  ]iart  of  a  minenklogi^al  descripftioa  df  the  ew»$y  ol  Fife'. 
In  this  communicationj,  he  confined  Ins  observaiions  and  i««nark$ 
tQ  the  country  around  Burntisland*    The  whole  oi  this  smadl  but 
curious  tract  of  country  is  composed  of  floetz  and  alliivial  strata^ 
and  afibrds  an  adaurable  study  for  the  midfiQralQgist.    A^thou^  th^ 
strata^  upon  the  whole,  are  well  exposed,  yetntheir  Nocture,  es^ 
tent,  magnitnde,  position,  and  alteimatioa,  are  not  to  be  ascer-  ' 
tained  by  a  rapid  examination  or  cursory  view,  but  !ttrillii>ccupy  even 
the  ej^perienced  naturalist  for  weeks.    The  Soetz  rocks  are  jand- 
stone,    lime-atone,  slate-clay,   bituminous  sbaile,    day^ironstom^ 
basal^  greenstone,  ^ii^acke,  amygdaloid,  and  ^rap-^ttiff.    Thelowear 
and  middle  parts  of  the  district  ase  composed  of  an  alternalion  of 
greenstone,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate-cky,  &c. :  the  upper  pait 
is  cora|K)s^  of  trap^tuff,  wacke,  axiygidaloidf  and  basalt.    The 
aandstme  meks  contain  vegetable  iroipressiaas  and  eoa) ;  and  show 
a  tran^tion  £rQm  pui!e>q«afte  lo  saadstwe  ;-**4i  &ct:  which,  ia.con^ 
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Di^xion  with  others  stated  hy  Mr.  Jameson^  illustPQites  the  che- 
mical nature  of  sandstone.  The  slate-clay  presents  a  curious  con- 
liexioh  with  felspar, — an  appearance  in  fevour  of  ^he  chemical 
nature  of  slate-clay^  and  of  the  connexion  of  slatc-cteiy  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  felspar  series.  In  the  limestone  strata  are  sijtuated  the 
well-known  lime  quarries  of  Dalgetty.  The  trap  rocks  contain 
vems  of  trap ;  also  of  sandstone,  limestone,  aind  state-dlay,  and 
pibytioi^s  of  siatte-cfey  and  limestone  resembling  fragments :  all  dr 
which  app^aran^t  Professor  Jameson  considers  as  ehertticfftt  c^. 
tirtnpoi*aneouii  fimrtattons;  and  he  concldded  by  remaftin^  thaf 
probably  the  prevalent  theory  of  the  ihfechanical  forttiatlbri'of  Qbet^' 
rbcks  would  be  found' to  bel6ss  cotisonanf  to  nature  than  the-hypo- 
tRteiis  of  their  chi^n^ical  ibrmation  now  proposed. 

At  the  meeting  I2fh  February,  Ih-.  Matknighl  redd  a  pfep«'  Otf 
thd  Ciirtlane  Craig :  a  vast  chasn^  in  sandstone  rocks  abbve  Lahartti 
Rrn^  by  thfeiower  patt  or  projecting  slioulder  of  a  gfeat  moun- 
tairt-rtlass,  detached  from  the  body  or  upper  part,  aiid  extending 
iflbre  thati  thtee  quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  curved  line  ft*om  S.Wi 
to  N.  E.,  with  a  depth  of  several  hundired  feet.  To  asdertalri  how 
this  enormous  and  striking  fissure  has  been  produced  is  a  curious 
geological  problem ;  the  more  interesting,  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  Cartlkne  Craig  are  such  as*  to  furnish  a  remarkable  test  for  trying^- 
the*  nierit^  of  the  two  theories  which  now  divide  the  geological 
world.  According  to  the'  principles  of  the  >gneous  theory,  a  vein 
of  trap,  which  traverses  the  strata  in  a  direction  almost  jperpendi^ 
eular  to  the  course  of  the  chasm  near  its  centre,  renders  it  an  ex- 
ample on  a  great  scale  of  disruption  and  dislocation  by  explosion' 
frtJDl  belbw.  On  the  otheir  hahd,  tHe  Cartlarte  Crtilg  evidehrty  ^ 
p0S6eMS^  att  the  data  requisite  to  form  a  case  of  what  is  called  in  the 
aqlleo^s  theoiy,  snlsidehce :  an  explanation  which  Dh  Macknight 
is  inelitlcKi  to  prtfer,  because  the  trap,  from  the  smallnesd  of  it» 
massi  seeing  totally  inadequate,  as  a  mechanical  power,  to  the 
eflbet  ptoduccd  :  because  the  direction  of  the  rent,  instead  of  fol- 
\6wing  the  course  of  the  vein,  which  it  must  have  done  had  it* 
otwsd  its  existietice  to  this  cause,  is  very  nearly  at  right  angles  tor 
that  ^cootte ;  and  because  it  appears  oh  examinatbn  that  the  trapr 
itiftlf  bad  been  originally  a  part  of  the  formation  or  moutltain  mass^ 
previous  to  the  time  when,the  rent  took  place. — ^The  Cartlanesand- 
^stone  belongs  to  the  oldeist  of  the  floetz  rocks.  In  the  under  part 
of  this  formation,  it  alternates  with  grey-wacke,  atid  contains  limtT 
ill  calc-spar  veins.  Some  varieties  are  good  specimen*  of  what  Mr. 
Jameson  considers  as  chemical  depositions:  The  trap  consists  of 
compact  greenstone;  basalt  including  olivin  and  augit ;  and  a  sub- 
stance intermediate  between  basalt  and  clinkstone. 

At  the  sarfie  meetldg,  the  secretary  read  a  communication  from 
Br.  Thomson^  containing  a  description  and  analysis  of  a  specinien 
of  lead  ore  fVom  India.  It  appeared  to  be  a  chemical  combination 
of  thesulphtot^l^bf'lead,  copper,  arid  iron,  in  th«  fallowing  pifb- 
pdftlo^:* 
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Sulphuret  of  lead  ^ 57-269 

Sulphuret  of  popper   40*850 

Sulphuret  of  iron   • 2*190 

100-309 

This  oKf  supposing  the  iron  to  be  accidental^  consists  6{  oile 
integrant  particle  of  sulphuret  of  lead  combined  with  two  integrant 
particles  of  sulphuret  of  copper;  and  hence  the  Doctor  was  in-' 
clined  to  consider  it  as  a  new  species  of  lead-ore,  of  little  value 
however  in  a  metallurgic  point  of  view. 

At  this  meeting,  also,  there  was  presented  to  the  society  a  branch 
of  mimosa  decurrens,  containing  several  bunches  of  flowers,^  th« 
first  time  Aey  have  been  produced  in  this  country.  The  plant  is  in 
the  fine  conservatory  at  Milburn  ToWer,  the  seat  of  the  Ambas* 
sador  Liston ;  it  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  has  been  thrown  into  a 
flowering  state  by'  the  judicious  management  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smaill, 
the  gardener,  who  checked  its  growth,  by  cutting  some  of  the 
roots,  and  by  substituting  a  proportion  of  sand  for  rich  earth. 

IMPERIAL  INSrrrUTE  OF  FRANCE. 

Account  of  the  Lahours  of  the  Class  of  Mathematical  and  Physicqf 
Sciences  of  the  Imperial  InstittUe  of  France  during  the  Year  1&15. 

Memoir  of  Jkf.  Burckkardt  on  ihe  Quantity  of  Matter  in  the 
Pi^anets. 

The  formidas  of  M.  M.  Lagrange  and  Laplace  enable  us  to 
assign  for  any  epoch  the  situation  and  dimension^  «f  the  planetaiy 
orbits.  Mathematically  speaking,  the  problem  is  resolved.  The 
arbitrary  constant  quantities. are  mtetly  determined  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  accuracy  for  these  researches.  We  are  acquainted  evea 
with  the  quantity  of  matter  in  those  planets  which  have  satellites, 
as  is  the  case  with  Uranus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  Earth;  but 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury  have  no  satellites.  We  have  no  other 
means  of  determining  the  quantity  of  matter  in  them  than  the^ 
alterations  which  they  produce  in  the  eccentricities  an4  inclinations, 
or  the  equations  which  they  give  for  the  movements  of  the  aphe-^ 
lions  and  nodes.  But  these  variations  are  extremely  slow.  Good 
observations  go  no  further  back  than  60  years.  There  renain  only 
the  periodic  equations  of  the  longitude.  These  equations  are  not 
greater;  but  their  periods  are  shorter.  Half  a  period  is  sufficient 
to  obtain  a  double  effect,  since  It  is  alternately  positive  and  negative. 
The  moon  is  almost  in  the  same  situ^ion  with  Venus.  Notwith- 
standing the  assistance  drawn  from  the  tides  and  from  the  nuta- 
tion, we  have  not  yet  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  our  satellite. 

Yet  unless  we  adopt  at  least  a  hypothetic  value  for  these  unknown 
quantities,  it  is  impossible  to  have  exact   tables  of  the  apparent 
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motioA  of  the  sun.  Fortunately  during  the  last  sixty  years  we  have 
a  prodigious  number  of  good  observations.  The  values  of  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  these  planets,  which  agree  best  with  the 
totality  of  these  observations,  will  be,  if  not  certain,  at  least  the 
most  probable  values  of  thesie  doubtful  quantities. 

In  order  to  determine  them,  the  author  of  the  tables  of  the  sun 
had  chosen,  out  of  alLthe  observations  which  he  had  calculated^ 
all  those  where  each  of  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  planets  pro- 
duced sensible  effects.  The  results  at  which  he  arrived  did  not 
appear  even  in  his  own  eyes  so  certain,  that  they  might  not  be 
somewhat  changed  either  from  other  observations  or  from  the  same 
observations  differently  combined,  especially  if  different  elements 
be  used  in  reducing  them,  such  as  the  right  ascensions  of  the 
jtars« 

It  is  the  same  with  the  mean  secular  motion  of  the  sun.  He 
had  determined  it  by  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  obser* 
vations  made  about  1752  and  ISOO,  which  only  gave  him  the 
movemenfof  48  years,  that  is  a  little  less  than  one  half  of  the 
secular  motion.  He  presented  this  movement  not  as  certain,  but 
as  agreeing  best  with  the  observations  that  he  had  calculated.  He 
perceived,  himself,  that  the  slightest  change  in  the  position  of  the 
stars  at  the  two  extreme  epochs  would  introduce  an  equal  change 
in  the  movement  obtained.  He  did  not  venture  to  affirm  that  this 
movement  was  preferable  to  that  which  M.  de  Zach  proposed 
about  the  same  time;  and  which  was  the  same  with  that  upon 
which  he  himself  had  fixed  in  his  first  researches.  He  remarked 
in  his  preface  that  time  alone  would  decide  upon  a  point  so  delicate. 

But  what  will  certainly  be  obtained  in  a  long  interval  of  time, 
and  by  more  numerous  and  more^  precise  observations,  may  likewise 
be  obtained  at  least  in  a  certain  degree  by  redoubling  the  care, 
multiplying  the  calculations,  and  employing  more  correct  data. 
This  IS  what  M.  Burkhardt  has  attempted,  and  he  has  neglected 
nothing  to  obtain  a  successful  result. 

He  began  by  calculating  36  years  of  observations  from  177^  to 
1810:  in  order  to  be  able  to  neglect  without  inconvenience  the 
small  equation  of  the  latitude  of  the  sun,  which  ought  to  ^ass 
several  times  over  all  the  values  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  in  this 
double  revolution  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon.  He  employed  be- 
«ide$  310  observations  of  Bradley  in  1752.  By  this  means  he 
gained  already  8  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  construction 
of  the  last  tables.  To  calculate  these  observations  he  took  a  mean 
between  the  corrected  right  ascensions  of  Maskelyne  and  those  of 
M.  Bessel.  The  author  of  the  tables  had  employed  the  right  as- 
censions of  Maskelyne  corrected  Uy  his  own  observations  in  1800. 
And  for  1752  he  had  taken  the  right  ascensions  of  Bradley,  newly 
corrected  by  Homsby  the  editor  of  Bradley.  From  these  changes, 
which  the  researches  and  observations  made  of  late  years  rendered 
possible,  there  ought  to  result  a  difference  in  the  mean  motion^ 
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and  probably  likewise  in  the  value  of  tbe  quantity,  of  matteD  iniths^ 

planets.  .  * 

M*  Burckhardt  finds  SrQ^^  to  be  added  to  tbe  motion  for  4$) 

Sears,  which  gives  7*7^'  for  the  secular  motion*  This,  motion  ia 
be  mean  between  that  of  Zacfa  and  that  which  La  Csulle  had 
published  about  56  years  ago»  Mayer^.  who  had  attempted. to  cor- 
cect  this  motion,  had  considerably  increased. the  small  errcnr.  in  it* 
Lalande  had  diminished  Mayer's  motion  2€K^^  and  badgivea.a* 
quantity  8^^  greater  than  that  now  given.by  Burckhardt. 

We  see  at  least  that  in.  these  oscillations  the. error. is. always  din^l- 
nishingy  and  that  if  we  have  not  yet  obtained  tbe  true  quaotity^.  wa 
have  made  a  sensible  approi^ch  to  it.  The  nican  length  ofitlie 
year,  according  to  M.  Burckhardt^  b>365  day),  5. hours,  48^.4fi.^7'^* 
The  author  of  the  tables  made  it  5 1*5'^  But  in  the  second  voLuma 
of  his  astronomy,  which  was  puUished  about.ayeari^,  we^hall 
find  tbat  he  inclines  to  50^^,  and  was  therefore  himself;. approaching, 
to  the  new  determination.  The  difference  is.now.only  5  '.3ff  a  i]uan*> 
tity  respecting  which  it  will  be  always  difficult  to  decide^ 

The  author  of  the  tables  had  found  for  tbe^  lunar  equation .  7'5^^; 
La  Caille  supposed  7.05'',  Maskfilyne7*r',  M.  Burckhardt.  6*iiJ''; 
The  mean  wi/1  be  0*15''.  So  tbat  tbe  uncertainty  is  red^ced.  to  a 
small  fraction  of  a  second. 

M.  Burkhardt  finds  that  the  quantity,  of  matter,  in  Macs  pre^. 
viously  determined  must  be  diminished  ■^.  Now^as  the.  equation 
itself  i»  very  small,  this  correction,  very  uncertain  on  many  ac« 
counts,  does-  hot  deserve  any  attention* 

The  most  considerable  correction  is  that  for  Voaus ;  and  as  thft 
equation  jb  much  more  sensible,  the  uncertainty,  ought  to<be  mucb 
less.  M..  Burkhardt  diminishes  its  quantity  of  matter>^,  whicl^ 
will  produce  a  diminution  of  about  1"  in  the  greatest  equation* 

The  quantity  of  matter  was  supposed  by  Laplace   • . . .  1  -OOOQ^ 

The  author  of  the  tables  made  it   .....•• l-074a 

M.  Burkhardt  reduces  it  to    0'.954^ 

M.  Lindenau  has  lately  found  it   1*0797 

and   ..: M131 

The  mean  of  these  fouP  Jesuits  is  1*0555,.  and  differs  only  -^V 
from  that  supposed  in  tbe  tables. 

It  was  by  the  movements  of  Mercury  that  M.  Lindenau  endea** 
voured  to  determine  tl)^  quantity  of  patter  in  Venus.  He  hasK 
united  the  results  which  he  obtained  from  the  motions  of  the  aphe- 
lion and  the  nodes.  His  mean  is  1*0964,  so  that  he  augments  the 
equation  of  the  tables  as  much  as  we  should  diminish  thei^n,  if  we 
were  to  make  choice  of  the  above  mean.  Between  these  opposite 
testimonies,  the  author  of  the  tables  may  adhere  to  his  own  num^ 
ber.  But  he  puts  no  greater  confidence  in  his  determination  than 
IP  any  other.    He  will  even  agree  that  the  result  obtained  by  M» 
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Burkhardt,  founded  upon  a  greater  number  of  observations,  and 
upon  newer  researches,  offers  in  consequence  a  greater  degree  of 
probability.  A  reason  of  ^reat  vireight  ad^  strength  to  the  neces- 
sity of  diminishing  the  mass  of  matter  of  Venus,  and  this  reason 
long  eatcited '-dfetrust  In  the  author  of  the  tables.  In  whatever 
manner  he  combined  the  observatiohs  of  Liacfaille,  Mayer,  Bradley, 
Le  Gentil,  Maskelyne,  Piazzi,  and  his  own,  he  could  never  ob- 
tain more  than  48''  for  the  secular  variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ifect^ti<j.  Tltera'ean  obliquity  ^^hich  he  fourifd  in  1800.  has  been 
dticfe  (ionfirthisd  by  all  thfe  sbi^tices  observed  ^t  Paris.  That  whicH 
results  i^t  1750,  irorii  so  'many  bbsenratldns  ftgrerfrrg  remarkably 
tvell  with  each  other,  cantJdt  be  ivrong  fui'ther  than  V^.  Hence  h^ 
concludes^  t\iBt  the  secular  diminution  cannot  be  greater  than '5p".  , 
He  has  never  believed  that  it  amounted  to  ^2^\  We  may  therefore 
suppose  to  Venus  a  quantity  of  matter  which  would  give  48''  or  50" 
for  the  secular  diminution,  iind  give  to  the  equatiori  of  Venus  in  the 
solar  tables,  the  value  which  will  result  from  this  supposition. 

M.  Burkhairdt  "proposes  a  cli  mi nution  of  1"  for  the  greatest  e<5[ua- 
doh  of  tlie  centre.  If  we  collect  together  all  these  corrections, 
it  will  'fohoWj  tha^  ilie  sun*s  place,  calculated  at  present  for  1850, 
rna!y  differ '6" 'from  a  perfect  observation  made  at  that  time.  But 
berore  this  can  happeli  we  must  suppose  what  is  scarcely  possible,  that 
tW  three  errcfrs  are  all  k  maximum,  and  have  the  same  sign.  iThe 
greatest  error  that  clan  be  supposed  is  3"  at  the  end  of  50  years. 
We  wish  the  instruments  by  thiat  time  may  be  brought  to  such  per- 
fectioli  that  ah  ^trohomer  can  make  a.  single  observation  with  no 
greater  ah  ierrbr.  Bat  this  slight  error  may  be  easily  avoided  by 
adopting  thte  corrections  of  M.  Burckhardt.  The  most  important 
of  them  i^  th^t  of  the  secular  motion.  It  ife  easy  to  diminish  it 
^ig.  of  a  second  per  year.  The  two  other  corrections  would  give 
still  less  trouble ;  but  as  they  are  periodic,  and  often  almost  nothing, 
they  may  irt  m^hy  cases  bie  neglected. 

Corrections,  so  little  sensible  as  riot  to  pass  the  limits  of  th6 
errors  of  the  best  Observations,  may  pass  for  a  confirmation  of  th6 
tables,  as  well  as  for  an  amelioration  of  them.  We  may  be  ever! 
Sorry  foi*  astroiiomers  devoting  themselves  to  calculations  so  long 
^tid  SO  fastidious,  and  yet  obtaining  orily  results  so  little  different 
from  those  which  we  possessed  before.  But  the  tables  of  the  suii 
constitute  the  foundation  of  all  our  calculations :  they  cahnbt  be 
too  frequently  verified.  It  ts  particularly  the  duty  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  bf  longitiidie  to  attend  to  this  verification.  It  was  on 
this  accouht  that  M.  Burckhardt  has  undertaken  a  still  more  labo- 
rious investigation  bf  the  tables  of  the  moon,  in  order  to  obtain 
aifteliorations  of  the  same  kind.  The  very  smallness  of  these  cor- 
r6Ctiotis  is  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  singular  perfection  which 
astronomical  observations  and  calculations  have  reached, 
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Article  XIII. 

SCIENTIFIC   INTSLLIGKNCB;   and   NOTICBS  OF.SITBJISCTS. 
CONNECTED  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I.  Lectures. 

Mr.  Singer  will  commence,  his  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy 
on  Monday,  the  4th  of  April.  A  card  of  the  arrangement  may  be 
had  at  the  lecture-room,  3.  Princes-stn^et,  Cavendish-square ;  or 
of  Mr.  Triphook,  SJ,  St.  JamesVstreet. 

II.  On  New  Properties  of  l,ight  exhibited  in  the  Optical 
Phenomena  of  Alother^of- Pearl.* 

The  splendid  exhibition  of  colours  which  distinguishes  mother-of- 
pearl  from  every  other  body,  and  the  successive  developement  of 
fresh  tints  by  every  gentle  inclination  of  the  plate,  do  not  ^arise,  as 
has  always  been  supposed,  from  the  lamellated  structure  of  the 
shell,  but  are  owing  to  a  new  power  of  extraordinary  reflection, 
and  to  a  new  faculty  of  separating  the  light  into  its  component 
parts.  Both  of  these  powers  demonstrably  reside  without  the  sur^ 
jace  of  tlie  mjotlitr-oj-pearl,  and  the  light  which  produces  the 
brilliant  colours  has  ntnjer  penetrated  the  substance  of  the  mother^of" 
pearl. 

When  we  look  at  the  image  of  a  candle  reflected  from  a  piece  of 
^regularly  formed  mother-of-pearl  ground  upon  a  hone^  but  not 
polished,  we  (iierceive  on  one  side  the  common  image,  and  at  the 
distance  of  4  or  5^^  an  extraoVdinai-ily  reflected  image  highly 
iifilecte4  ^ith  the  prismatic  cotours.  The  distance  of  this  image 
from  the  coi)nmon  image,  or  the  angle  of  aberration,  increases  with 
the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  lines  of  the  angles  of  aberration  are 
inversely  as  the  lines  of  the  angles  of  extraordinary  reflection.  By  po- 
lishing  the  mother-of-pearl  a  new  image,  exactly  like  the  first,  and 
obedient  to  the  sarne  laws^  is  developed  on  t}\e  other  side  of  the 
common  image.-  Two  coloured  images  are  also  seen  by  transmission^ 
and  the  im^e  which  is  faintest  by  reflection  is  always  brightest  by 
transmission. 

The  naost  remarkable  cifcuipstance,  however,  is,  that  the  optical 
properties,  whi^ph  fiaye  now  been  described,  can  be  communicated  bt/ 
pressure  to  waopy  cements,  gum  arabicy  balsam  of  TolUf  realgar,  tin 
foilf  ike  fusible  metal  made  of  bismuth  and  mercury ^  and  evcp  to 
lead  by  h'dri  pressure,  or  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  All  these 
substances  shine  with  the  same  brilliant  colour^  as  the  mother-of- 
pearl  itself,  and  prove  beyond  all  question  that  the^colours  are  pro- 
duced by  some  particular  configuration  of  surface,  which  is  com-i 
municable  to  soft  and  fusible  substances,  and  which  capnot  b^ 
affected  or  removed  by  the  finest  polishing. 

' '  •   ;  /       -iqitizedbvGooQie 

^     f  We  ftre  faToure4  with  tliig  and  the  following  notifje  h^  Dr.  Brfswiter*  ^ 
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By  applying  high  magnifying  powers,  I  discovered  that  mother-of- 
pearl  had  an  elementary  grooved  structure  like  the  delicate  texture 
of  the  skin  of  an  in&n?s  fingers,  and  that  the  directum  of  the 
grooves  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  extraordinary  refiec-^ 
tion.  In  some  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  these  grooves  can  be  seen 
with  a  power  of  8  or  10  times.  In  other  pieces  it  requires  a  power 
of  400  to  see  tl^em  :  and  in  some  pieces  they  cannot  be  detected  by 
any  ppwer  ^hich  I  have  been  able  to  apply.  In  irregularly  formed 
mother-of-pearl  the  grooves  are  arranged  circulariy,  like  the  veins 
in  the  hammered  agate,  and  exhibij:  a  number- of  very  curious 
appearances.  The  same  grooves  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  wax 
aad  metals  after  they  have  been  impressed  with  the  mother-of-pearU 
These  experiments  lead  to  a  number  of  important  optical  conclu* 
^ions,  wnicb  could  scarcely  be.  understood  in  a  brief  notice  like  the 
present  3  and  they  prove  incontrovertibly  thisit  there  exist  near  the 
surface  of  bodies  new  forces  which  act  upon  light,  and  which  are 
totally  different  from  the  ordinary  forces  which  produce  refraction 
and  reflection. 

III.  On  a  New  Method  of  Polari^ng  Light  peculiar  to  Motber»of- 

Pearl  - 

This  substance  possesses  the  singular  property  of  pblariadng  light 
in  a  way  different  from  all  bodies,  whether  crystallized  or  uncrystal* 
lized.  In  all  doubly-refracting  crystals  the  opposite  polarization  of 
the  two  images  is  always  related  to  some  axis  or  fixed  line  in  the 
primitive  form ;  while  in  all  uncrystallized  bodies,  such  as  a  bundle 
of  plates  of  glass,  or  a  bundle  of  films  of  gold-beater's  skin,  the 
polarisation  is  related  to  the  planes  of  reflection  and  refraction,  the 
reflected  pencil  being  always  polarised  in  an  oppositb  manner  to 
the  refracted  pencil,  like  the  two  images  formed  by  calcareous  spar* 
In  mother-of-pearl,  however,  a  single  plate  possesses  the  property 
of  polarizing  the  whole  of  the  transmitted  light  at  an  angle  of  inct^ 
dence  of  HQt',  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  transmitted 
pencil  is  polarized  in- the  sams  manner  as  the  reflected  pencil.  By 
turning  the  plate  of  mother-of-pearl  about  its  centre  so  as  to  pre* 
serve  the  same  inclination  to  the  incident  ray,  no  change  whatever 
takes  place.  Mother-of-pearl  also  polarizes  light,  and  exhibits  the 
coloured  rings  which  are  described  in  the  jtmaU  of  Philosophy^ 
W  XV.  p.  193. 

«\ 
IV.  Salt  sublimed  during  the  burning  of  Brich. 

I  received  some  weeks  ago  from  Mr.  Trimmer  a  specimen  of  a 
salt  which,  he  informed  me,  made  its  appearance  on  the  top  of  brick- 
kilns during  the  burning  of  bricks.  This  salt,  I  find,  has  the 
following  properties : — 1.  It  is  in  powder  or  in  sjnall  lumps,  and 
has  a  white  colour.  2.  Its  taste  is  saline  and  cooling,  precisely  the 
3ame  with  the  taste  of  sal  ammoniac.  3,  When  heated  it  does  not 
ipelt,  but  sablimes  completely  in  a  white  smdke,  which  has  the 
well-known  spiell  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  may  be  condensed  by 
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preheating  |o  it  >  p}cce  of  cold  iiQii.  4.  it  i««r?wwe«  in  3^lDl^^ric 
iici^i;  aad  gives  out  nbunAwce  of  JEOWiatic  scW-  ^.  Wb^»  ^hww 
fpto  iKxtiwh  ley,  it  giy€»  out  n  strong  smeU  ftf  awpiopia ;  ^nd  ylwa 
the  mixture  U  heated,  a  strong  efferve«aen«c  take*  ptape,  ,aim1 
wnraoniAcal  furoes  are  given  off  in  abupdanc^.  Tbe«e  propfiiti^s 
Jeave  no  doubt  th^t  the  salt  is  sal  awnwiac.  It  \%v^\^  pure;  lor 
"  }.  find  tlxat  it  sttbUqfies  without  leaving  iapy  other  .ie»|dM|5  thin  4 
plight  trace  of  earthy  matter.  i_.       1      rru    ,,0^. 

It  i^  i)ot  jBasy  to  explain  the  formation  of  this  $Mt.  ine  pow» 
lised  «$  fuel  would  sHPply  the  ammonia;  but  I  do  »pt  ^ee  »ny  aouioe 
^om  which  tte  muriatic  acid  can  come.  Perhaps  Mr.  "J  nmmflr 
Jiimself  may  be  able  to  fevour  us  with  an  eKplanation,  ftoro  W 
inowledge  of  the  substances  mixed  wilh  the  day  before  U  is  «fia4e 
Into  bricis.    The  subject  is  curious,  ^n(i  deserves  invesiig^iQU. 

y,  Prficessiou  (f  the  Equimx^sJ^ 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Science?  in  Berlin  had  projposed,  as  a 
prize,  the  most  accurate  determination  of  the  magnitude  ^^  ^^ 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  The  priae  has  been  a<^udged  'to  Wr? 
Bessel.  No  person  could  have  performed  this  ta§k  with  more 
fortunate  success  than  Mr.  Bessel,  who  has  been  erpployed  for  six 
years  in  an  examination  of  the  Bradleiap  observations'.  During 
these  researches  he  made  pse  of  no  fewer  th^n  4585  observation? 
<rf  the  stars.  We  conceive  we  sliall  perform  an  acceptable  service  to 
astronomers  if  we  state  the  result  he  qbtained  of  one  magnitude, 
which  is  daily  used : — 

Luni  solar  precession  5=  50-3$33O'<  -  0-000243639.0'"  (t  -r-  ISOO): 
(General  precession  observed:  S0-I892f  -j:  0*0i)Q2iip-GQ''  {%  rr 

1800):  ^  ^^ 

Ponstant  quantity  by  the  precession  in  right  jiscepsioi? :  ^B'OIQ^^' 
"   +  0-0003590677''  (t  -  IbOO):  '  ,^ 

Ponstant  quantity  by  the  precession  in  djeclip^tipn :  2Q*()49()6'   tt 
P-O002i35621'' (t  -  18Q0) :  t      • 

yi.  Method  of  ascertaining  tf^^  Pres^c^  0/  Manganese. 
I  have  been  requested  by  ^Correspondent,  w^;ip subscribes hijn^elf 
p.,  to  inform  hiip  of  a  good  fest  for  m^ipgao^e.  He  fnpi^tipp? 
$ome  unsuccessful  lesults  of  his  own  to  attain  his  objept.  I  may 
observe,  in  answer,  that  the  colpur  of  metallic  precipitants  by 
prussiate  of  potash,  .nutgalls,  and  hydrosulphurets,  must  always  be 
ambiguous  wlien  various  metals  happen  to  be  \q  solution  tqgetjaer, 
iinless  the  experimenter  possesses  nipcii  practicj^l  kiv^wl^dgp..    Jjl 

f  TUU  ]ipti<;e  is  traDsUted  from  the  Gottingiscbe  ^|elehrte  Anzeii^cn  for  January, 

f  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  f^bserve  that  t  in  t(iese  formulas  sigpi^cs  tb^  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  results  obtained  b^  the  Frencii  astronomers  respecting 
tkeiatyfry  quaotirie^  niH  oe  seen  in  the  account  olf  the  Institute  in  the  jpresem 
l^umlHur  of  the  4nniUs  of  J^M^wphff,  »' 
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fiifjl  m^  9-  few  ob$ervatk>Q%  which  may  perhaps  he  of  service  lo 
iny  correspondent. 

1.  Suf^pp^e  a  pieqe  of  matter  is  presented  to  us,  and  ive  wi^  to 
|(t)OH^  whether  it  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  nianh- 
^nese.  ip  Reduce  it  fopowder,  an<l  pour  upon  it  muriatic  acid; 
<heB  upply  a  mpdeiate  beat.  If  chlorine  be  disengaged  in  abua* 
4^^QSs  yopr  ore  u  obiefly  inanganese.  2  Melt  a  little  bt^rax  or 
^Gfifk  upOn  ^  thin  plate  of  platinum  by  the  lUow-pipe,  add  a  little -of 
yqur  qt^,  and  keep  it  ineHed  by  ttie  interior  flanie  of  tlie  candle. 
The  colour  will  be  at  gr^t  r^^  but  Will  gradually  disappear  if  the 
pre  be  manganese*  How  add  a  little  nitre,  or  keep  it  aficlted  for 
fic^e  time  ip  the  exterior  flame^  and  the  red  colour  will  again 

fppqr- 

2.  The  jinethod  of  separating  nuuiganese  from  iron  has  beea 
explained  in  a  pr<9Qediqg  Number  of  the  Annals  of  PkiUmptw. 
The  solution  of  pure  manganese  in  acids  is  colourless ;  it  is  precipi* 
tated  by  alkalies  white,  but  becomes  speedily  black  when  left  upoa 
|i  filter.  This  is  th^  usual  te^t  of  mHoganese  employed  by  cliemists, 
;ind  it  is  quit^  sufficient  to  di^^nguisli  thi&  metal  from  all  othen. 
Alang^nese  i/s  not  precipitated  from  acids  by  bicarbpoate  of  potasli. 

VII.  On  the  Degree  of  Cold  obtained  by  Professor  Braun. 

Ao  ^svoffiymous  Correspondent  from  Ireland  has  put  to  me  the 
i^owjilg  question :— ^^  Id  tlia  Translation  of  Hali/s  Natural  Phi- 
}oi9opby  hy  Pr.  Olinthus  Qregory^  vol.  i.  p.  200,  he  says,  (speaking 
pf  Mr.  Bra,un,)  ithe  mercury  continued  to  descend,  and  arrived  i|i 
ihe  last  experiment  at  *-  352^  of  Fai^renheit.  Now  I  am  uo* 
wUljng  to  believe,  that  the  intensity  of  cold  mentioned  by  H^'uy  has 
been  <^tf^inei)«  Your  opinion  on  the  subject  I  should  consider  as  a 
great  favour." 

Haiiy's  book  was  a  hasty  and  imperfect  performance,  suddeijly 
writtefi,  and  published  by  order  of  Bonaparte.  Htnpe^  we  need 
not  be  surprized  at  the  numerous  omissions  so  perceptibly  in  it. 
BrMlQi  in  his  original  account  of  his  experiments,  stales  the  cold 
to  have  been  as  intense  as  -*-  352^.  He  was  deceived  by  this  cu- 
jcum^ance.  When  mercury  freezes  it  contracts  about  ^th  part  of 
its  volun^e*  Braun  supposed  this  contraction  the  couhequence  of 
eold,  whereas  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  con|i;elation  of  the 
mereury.  We  cannot  determine  ai^y  degree  of  cold  beiow  -^  4(fi 
hy  a  mercurial  thermometer.,  Therefoie  the  cold  obtained  by 
Kraun  remaips  unknown.  His  mistake  was  first  pointed  out  and 
jpyplain^  by  Mr.  Cavejidish* 

Vni.  Iodine. 

In  answer  to  the  observations  and  inquiries  of  the  $ame  gentle* 
p^aii  respecting  ti)e  preparation  ot  iodine,  I  may  say  that  they*  How 
precipitatp  is  usually  a  compound  of  iodine  and  sulphur,  and  con- 
atitutes  the  objection  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  iodine  in  the  way  I 
formerly  mt^ntipaed/    I  $h4U  tl^erefore  take  the  libeny  of  giving 
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licrc  Dr.  WoHaston's  method  of  obtaining  it,  which  I  have  likewise 
XvkA^  and  find  more  productive  than  my  own. 

Dissolve  the  soluble  part  of  kelp  in  water.  Concentrate  the 
liquid  by  evaporation,  and  separate  all  the  crystals  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. Pour  the  remaining  liquid  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  msc 
with  it  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Boil  this  liquid  for  some  time* 
Sulphur^^is  precipitated,  and  muriatic  acid  driven  oiF.  Decant  off 
the  clear  liquid,  and  strain  it  through  wool.  Put  ft  into  a  small 
fiask,  and  mix  it  with  as  much  black  oxide  of  manganese  as  you 
used  before  of  sulphuric  acid.  Apply  to  the  top  of  the  flask  a  glass 
tube  shut  at  one  end.  Then  heat  the  mixture  in  the  flask.  The 
iodine  sublimes  into  the  glass  tube.  Dr.  Wollastofi  informs  me 
that  soapers'  black  ashes  yield  iodine  in  considerable  quantity!  Mr« 
Tennant  tried  sea  water  without  finding  any  in  it ;  so  that  it  would 
•  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  sea  weed  entirely. 

IX.  Basaltic  Rock  near  Nottingham, 

I  have  been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplis  with  specimens  of  n 
•basaltic  rock  which  he  found  near  some  sand  rock  in  a  valley  by  the 
side  of  the  foot*path  leading  from  Clifton  to  Barton,  near  Nottfog- 
ham*  The  specimens  which  I  received  constitute  a  black  porous 
jock,  with  white  particles  in  it.  The  appearance  is  strikingly 
umilstr  to  that  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watts's  fused  greenstone;  and  1 
cannot  avoid  thinking  it  has  undergone  the  action  of  heat.  I  cannot 
gather  from  Mr.  Toplis's  information  whether  it  was  a  rock  in  situ, 
or  a  loose  rock,  from  which  he  detached  the  fragments.  The  white 
specks  m^y  be  felspar ;  but  the  mineral  characters  of  the  fragments 
which  I  received  are  rendered  so  indistinct,  either  by  heat  or  the 
weather,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  the  species  to 
which  they  belong.  In  one  of  the  stones  there  is  a  round  nodule 
of  quartz.  As  Mr.  Toplis's  letter  contains  some  valuable  facts 
respecting  the  mineralogy  of  the  vicinity  of  Nottingham,  I  shall 
insert  the  greatest  part  of  it  here : — 

"  As  I  never  heard  of  any  basahic  rocks  having  been  fotnd  io 
tT\fs  neiglibourfaood,  1  thought  it  deserving  of  notice :  it  is  vesicular^ 
and  has  white  quartz  pebbles  intersper;^ed  throughout  it. 

**  The  only  rock  hitherto  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Nottingham 
is  a  white  sandstone,  containing  also  beautiful  white  quarte pebbles: 
it  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  similar  to  the  second  sandstone  for* 
mation  described  by  Professor  Jameson.    - 

"  Where  this  sandstone  rock  is  covered  with  day,  considerable 
quantities  of  gypsum,  principally  fibrous,  occur ;  as  is  the  case  on 
Soenton  Hi)l,  within  half  a  mile  of  Nottingham.  There  seems^ 
iodeed,  to  be  immense  quantifies  of  gypsum  in  this  part  of  the 
'bounty  :  it  is  in  very  large  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gotham 
and  the  adjacent  villages,  and  it  appears  to  extend  itself  from 
Derbyshire  quite  through  Nottinghamshire,  great  quantities  being 
found  within  a  mile  of  Newark.  I  observed  it  about  800  yard* 
from  the  place  where  the  enclosed  specimens  were  broken  off/* 
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X.   Caoutchouc  Catheters* 

I  insert  the  following  communication  just  as  I  received  it>- re- 
gretting that  I  cannot  communicate  any  information  <^  the  sub* 
ject,  but  fierhaps  some  of  my  riders  may  :—    • 

^^  A  Correspondent  of  yours  is  desirous  of  knowing  bow  the  elastio 
gum  catheters  are  made.  This  is  not  generally  Icnown  ;  for  the 
n)anu(piCtory  of  these  very  important  instruments  is,  j  believe^ 
.confined  to  one;  a  Mr.  Walsh,  formerly  of  Catherine-street, 
3trand^  now  of  Chelsea  ;  but^  whether  owing  to  a  more  profitable 
pursuit,  his  supply  his  irregular,  and  his  conduct  not  the  most 
acccynmodating.  When  they  are  made,  they  are  very  inferior  to 
those  made  at  Paris.  Whether  tliis  depends  on  the  original  struc- 
ture, or  from  age,  I- am  unable  tosav. 

**  The  first  person  who  made  them  in  this  country  was,  I 
believe,  a  Mr.  Wbynt,  surgeon,  in  the  Strand,  who  is  now  d^  ; 
.  and  with  him  died  the  secret,  unless  some  of  that  ingenious  £imil^ 
possess  it,  and  consider  the  object  unworthy  their  cultivating. 

^'  There  is  woven  on  a  metal  rod  extremely  fine  soft  silk^  ^ 
divers  sizes,  leaving  an  aperture,  or,  as  the  Parisians',  two 
openings.  These  rods  so  covered  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the 
elastic  gum,  and  rubbed  with  a  polished  stone :  then  again  dipped, 
and  rubbed  till  <they  are  of  sufficient  thickness  and  firmness. 
This  is,  1  am  told,  a  tedious  process,  and  demands  an  uninter- 
rupted attention  until  completed. 

*^  It  i^  generally  considered  that  pure  ether  is  that  which  is  used 
for  dissolving  the  caouichouc. 

^^  The  irrtgularity  with  which  the  Profession  has  been  supplied 
has  induced  several  to  obtain  supplies  occasK>nally  from  Paris ;  and 
they  who  have  compared  them  with  those  made  in  London,  under  a 
continued  use  in  the  bladder,  will  readily  admit  my  statement.  I 
regret  {hat  the  charge  is.  too  well  founded.  We  ought  not  to  be  so 
outdone  in  an  article  of  such  usefulness.   .  KSurgeokJ^ 

XL  Method  of  preserving  Vaccine  Matter. 

Dr.  Reid  Clanny,  of  Sundefland,  has  fiiVoured  mt  with  the  fd- 
}owing  communication :-« 

*^  Permit  me  to  detail  to  you  a  most  convenient  and  useful. 
xnanner  of  taking  and  preserving  vaccine  or  vifriolous  vini«,  which 
the  faculty  of  this  town  have  found  to  be  much  superior  to  any 
other.  '  It  is  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Forman,  an  ingenious  glass- 
jnanubbturer  upon  the  Wear,  near  Sunderland.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  snmll  glass  ball  with  a  tube  issuing  from  it,  very  similar  to  a 
cracker,  as  it  is  called,  which  mischievous  boys  put  into  candles  t# 
cause  an  explosion.  The  pustule  from  which  the  virus  is  to  be 
taken  being  punctured  by  a  lancet  in  the  usual  manner,  the  small 
%all  pr  bulb  is  to  be  heated  at  a  candle  so  as  to  rarify  the  air  withia 
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it,  and  after  It  is  sufficiently  warmed  the  end  of  the  little  tube  is 
to  be  inserted  where  the  hncet  Ixdd  made  *^  puncture,  and  the 
virus  wiH  ttoimdktftty  be  tahea  «p,  ao  as  lo  filHhi^  bulb.  The  end 
df  the  tnhe^iisnow  to  fae:heraiietioaUy  fieakd  by  >meanS  of  a  eomiMtt 
blow-pipe  at  the  flaaie  rpf  the  eandlQ,  which  is  a  ^Fery  ample 
process ;  and  thus  the  virus  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  olT 
time,  and  sent  to  any^difetance.  K  for  immediate  use,  the  tube 
need  not  be  sealed,  but -may  be  secured  in  any  cotiveirient  tnantier. 
Any  reqifisite  number  df  these  balls  may  'be  emplt>yed,  and  it  4s 
.  proper  to  remark  that^he  Tiros  is  never  -heated  much  Jibove  Wt)ttd 
iieat.  I  need  add  nothing  in  praise  df  the  inveirtlon :  it  sfpfeAs 
sufficiently  for  itself,  lind  has  been  tised  'bene  for  scTeral  yeais." 

XIL  tH$9Ci  4m  j4ffk-Vrees. 
I  insert  the  following  query  at  tlie  request  of  a'G)rres|X)nd6ift  ;— 

^^  Thene  n  an  insjQct,  a  species  of  fiiaalyiglutindcis  cr^flture^  wbidi 
fats  tlie  bark  pf  ^ipp^e-tvees  so  Much  ihat  it  destroys  the  tree* 
Washing  with  Ume  does  not  era^cate  h.  What  ^else  «i^t  t>e 
mbstiluted  efieotualiy  to  kill  it  ? '' 

XIJL  Mineralqgg  in  Spain. 

Tlus  following  ext^t  «f  a  letter  from  'a  ficiettitiftc  friend)  who  h 
^  sneU  acquainted  wiiih  minesakgy  a&d  geogiMSy,  will^  I  am  pett 
cuaded,^  gratify  eveory  nunerailogtoal  reader  :^-^ 

**  I  have  gleaned  very  considerable  infcntnation  in  iht  tsourse  <ff 
my  travels  through  Spain,  although  the  present  ^tite  of  ilie  country 
is  very  unfavourable  to  scientific  research.  Thte  interitfr  of  thfc 
peninsula  is  oVer-run  by  hbrdes  of  guerillas,  wlro  now  rob  ^nd 
murder  all  that  thev  encounter.  A  <jareftil  exaxniinatioii  xX  ifct 
country  is  thus  out  of  the  question  J  btft  I  hav^  availed  tnytfetf  of 
every  mtons  within  my  reach ;  tire  results  of  which  I  liope  to  ht 
enabled  to  transmit  to  you,  and  my  other  scientific  friends.  In  l\\b 
course  of  a  few  months.  1  feel  very  much  the  want  of  a  portable 
barometer,  as  I  have  had  some  good  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
several  heights.  The  plains  of  Castile  are  highly  elevated,  I  appre- 
hend, exceeding  considerably  1000  feet.  I  judge  from  the  differ- 
ence between  their  height  and  that  of  the  Mountains  of  Santandery 
contrasted  with  the  apparent  elevation  of  the  latter  aU>ve  the  sea. 
The  thermometer  fell  only  about  5^  on  gaining  the  highest  points 
of  that  range  from  the  plains  of  Castile;  but  it  rose  upwards  of  i^^ 
on  descending  to  .the  sea  shore  on  which  the  town  of  Santander 
•tands.  I  shall  certainly  visit  Cadiz,  and  examine  the  quicksilver 
mine,  as  well  as  that  of  Gadalcanal.  I  have  not  yet  found  either 
«and»lorezite  orlarragonite.  Near  Santander  I  found  in  a  cavity  of 
the  common  limestone  a  considerable  imbedded  mass  of  yelk>w 
amber.  Although  within  sea  water  mark,  it  was  so  firml/ connected 
with  the  rock  thai  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  has  been  exposed 


hy  the  d^8^uctio»of  a  (wrt  of  tbesurtoundlngluDesiaDV. .  Slitty 
pkch  coal  occurs  in  thick  seams  neat  Reyaosa>  in  Old  Gaslile;;at. 
(jijon,  in  Galicia;  and  at  Laredo,  in  the>  province  of  Burgos*  I 
haiferalso^  hdtb  in  SpaiHraod  PortugiUy  observed  very  geatraUy  day 
siitffitfaiilb  capped,  witb  quarts  distinctly  stratified." 


Article  XIV. 

New  Patents. 


Joan*  SfFTHSttLANir^>  LLreqaool^  coppisniinath^:  for  an  improte- 
mentin  the  conatraction  of>  o^iper  and  ironisagar-pam  and  sugar-*- 
bsilefs,  and  a  new  inetkod  of  hanging  the  same;  and . aba  an* 
improvement  in  the.  construction  of  the  furnaces  or  fire-places*  im 
which  such  panst  and  boilers  ought  to  be  placed..    Dtc^  2<^  1813. 

WiLLiAM.SRRATXiBY,  London,  coal-merchant;  for  animprofe***^ 
tijent  upon  theaxlelree  of.  wheels  for: carriages  of  diffsrent^desorip- 
tions.     Dec.  20,  1813. 

WiLUAH. ALLAfiicrs  Day,  Poplat,'  MiddlcseK;  for  a  method- of 
exAraedng  alii  thegross  or  mucilagiiunis  matter  from  finks,  orGrcsn*- 
land  blubber,  produced  from  whales  when  boiled  into  oil ;  whii^^ 
method  not  only  rendccs  the  loil  so  <boilM  more .  free :  from*  its  usual 
raneid  'smdiimd  taste,  butiina. great  degieeaddsto  its  burning  aad'^ 
inflammable  qualities.     Dee.  20^  1&L3. 

jABiBsCAVANAH  Mu&BHYj  CaYeBdfl8h*»squaTey  London,  archt^ 
tect ;  for  an  Arabian  method  of  pres^ving  timber  and  various  other 
subetances  from  corruption  or  decay.  Dec.  24^  1813. 
,  Ralph  Sutton,  Birmingham,  brass^ounder;  for  an  effectual, 
security  to  prevent  the  accidental  discharge  of  fowling-pieces; 
which  invention  is  unconnected  with  the  lock,  and  applicable  to  all 
kind  of  fire-arms.     Dec.  24,  1813. 

Sir  Thomas  Cochrane^  Knt.  commonly  called  Lord  Cochrane; 
for  methods  of  regulating  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  lamps, 
globes,  and  other  trassparent  cases  ^  of  supplying  combustible  matter 
to  flames,  and  preserving  uniform  intensity  of  light.  Dec.  24,  1813. 

WilliamStockkr,  of  Maltbck^  SomersetsWre,  gunsmith  f  for 
a  cock  made  of  metal  and  wood  for  drawing  liquor  from  casks, 
which  produces  a  stop  superior  to  that  which  is  effected  by  common- 
cocks,  and  prevents  the  liquor  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
metals,  except  when  it  is  in  the  act  of  being  drawn  and  is  running 
from  the  cask.    Jan.  10,  1814. 

John  DcjPFy,  jun.  Ballsbridge,  near  Dublin,  calico  printer;  foj 
a  method  of  producing  patterns  on  cloths  made  of  calico  or  linen, 
or  both,  by  preserving  or  defending  mordants  or  colours  ^previously 
•pplied  to  them  from  injury^  when  it  is  required  to  pass  such  mor- 
<knt8  or  colours  through  solutions  of  acids,  of  acid  salts,  of  metallic 
salts,  or  of  combinations  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid*    Pe!t>«  B^  iS14. 
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Stmn  Vallakce,  Jan.  Brightbelmstone ;  for  ftn  apparatus  for 
caettainly  cooliog  brewers',  vinegar  makers',  and  distiller'  woTts> 
wash   &c.     Feb.  8,  1814. 

TiMOtRT  Harris,  Fotey-place,  Portland  Chapel,  London;  for 
a  machine  or  machines  for  ploughing  or  laying  on  colours  ciblfed- 
grounds,  printing,  flocking,  and  pressing,  so  as  to  produce  an  even 
smooth  face  upon  paper,  silk,  linen,  woollen,  leather,  cotton,  and 
various  other  articles.    Feb.  8,  1814. 

John  Kershaw,  Glossop-dale,  Derbphire,  cotton-spinner,  and 
JeHN  Wood,  of  the  same  place^  Gentleman  ;  for  a  mode  of  pre* 
iparing  flax  for  the  purpose  of  being  spun  on  the  like  machinery  at 
cotton.    Feb.  10,  1814. 

Joseph  Bramah,' Pimlico,  Middlesex;  for  a  mode. of  applying 
» certain  species  of  earth,  which  wilh  prove  useful,  and  be.  found: 
productive  of  great  public  benefit,  in  as  much  as  it-will  when  ap^ 
plied  prevent,  destroy,  and  finally  extirpate  what  is  called  the  dry  or 
fungus  rot,  and  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  lead  in  making  of  oil 
paints^  and  also  for  various  other  useful  purposes.    Feb   10, 1814. 

Richard  Price,  Bristol,  ironmonger;  for  an  improved  cooking 
apparatus.    Feb.  L2,  1814. 

VfiiAAAM  Francis  Hamilton,  Asylum-buildings, >  London, 
engineer;  for  certain  improvements  in  optical  instruments  and 
apparatus.     Feb.  12,  1814. 

John  Buddle,  Wallsend,  Northumberland,  Gentleman ;  for  ^ 
ftie-pan  or  firedamps,  in  which  small  or  inferior  coals  may  be  con- 
sumed in  the  place  of  large  or  round  coals;  and  that  he  hath  also 
Ibund  out  and  Invented  a  fire-grate  or  fire^stove  to  be  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney  in  the  ordinary  mode,  in  which  fire-grate  or 
$re-stove  small  or  inferior  coals  may  be  consumed  on  all  occasions^ 
and  for  all  the  same  purposes  as  larger  or  round  coals.  Feb.  21^ 
1814, 


# 


Article  XV. 
Sctenlfic  Books  in  hand,  or  in  the  Press* 


'  Dr.  Benj.  Heyne^s  work,  entitled  «  Tracts  Historical  and  Statistical 
on  India,'^  will  be  ready  for  publication  early  in  April.  The  subject* 
are  miscellaneous;  but  ther6  is  much  information  that  will  be  interesting 
to  the  Chemist  and  the  Geologist. 

A  new  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  His- 
tory Society  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

Dr.  Badham  has  in  the  Press  an  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  Mucus  Membrane,  Larynx,  or  Bronchia. 

Mr.  S.  Banks  will  speedily  publish  a  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  th# 
Liver,  and  Disorders  of  the  Digestive  Functions;  including  admonitory. 
Suggestions  to  Persons  arriving  from  Waoj?  Climates. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


Article  XVI. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


^  BAROMETfA. 

Thermometer. 

Snow 

1814. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

E?ap. 

&c. 

2d  Mo. 

Feb.  12 

S 

^9'94i 

29-92 

29-930 

48 

39 

43-5 

^  ,_^ 

C 

13 

S   £ 

29-91 

29-87 

29-890 

46 

37 

41-5 

-^ 

-10 

14 

N  E 

3007 

29*91 

29-990 

41 

29 

35-0 

»« 

15 

N  E 

3013 

30-07 

30-100 

38 

29 

33-5 

^. 

16 

N  E 

30-40 

30- 1 3 

30-265 

S9 

28 

33-5 

1,  ^ 

17 

N  E 

30-42 

30-39 

30405 

33 

19 

26-0 

, 

"- 

18 

N  E 

30-39 

30-25 

30-320 

39 

30 

34-5 

.^ 

-«- 

19 

N  E 

30-41 

30-25 

30-330 

40 

23 

31-5 

,^ 

20 

Var. 

30-41 

30-35 

30-380 

31 

18 

24-5 

mm^ 

• 

21 

S  £ 

30-30 

30-25 

30-275 

34 

19 

26»5 

m^ 

22 

£ 

30-30 

30-22 

30-260 

32 

21 

26-5 

,m^ 

23 

S  E 

30-22 

30-15 

30-185 

32 

18 

25-0 

._ 

24 

E 

30-20 

30-12 

30-160 

33 

18 

25-5 

.. 

25 

S  E 

30-12 

30-02 

30-070 

34 

21 

27-5 

•» 

26 

N  E 

30-08 

30-00 

30-040 

35 

24 

29-5 

— .. 

27 

S   E 

30-00 

29-83 

29-915 

S9 

26 

32-5 

_ 

d 

28 

S  W 

29-83 

29-12 

29-475 

41 

30 

355 

•25 

3 

3d  Mo. 

March  1 

Var. 

29-07 

29-05 

29-060 

45 

31 

38-0 

— 

..^ 

2 

S  W 

29-05 

28-97 

29-010 

45 

3J 

38  0 

-^ 

.. 

3 

£ 

29-28 

29-05 

29-165 

42 

30 

36'0 

.... 

4 

N  E 

29-59 

29-28 

29-435 

35 

31 

33-0 

... 

5 

N  £ 

29-88 

^9-59^9735 

34 

28 

31-0 

^— 

— 

6 

N  E 

29-88 

29-77  29-825 

34 

28 

31-0 

— 

0 

7 

£ 

29-85 

2977 

29-8 10 

32 

21 

26-5 

-^^ 

.. 

8 

N  £ 

29-85 

29-76 

29-805 

33 

26 

29-5 

.— 

.. 

9 

N  E 

29-76 

29-66 

29-710 

34^ 

27 

30-5 

.— 

... 

«  10 

N  W 

29-66 

29*58 

29  620 

35 

29 

32-0 

— 

~- 

11 

N  E 

29-70 

29-45 

29-575 

41 

32 

26-6 

.» 

i*. 

12 

N  E 

Q9'99 

29-70 

29-845 

39 

21 

30-0 

— 

13 

N 

30-18 
30-42 

^9^99 

30-085 

38 

30 

34-0 

•28 

-82 

28-97 

29-889 

48 

18 

31-93 

0-53 

095 

The  observations  ih  each  line  of  ihe  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twcnty-fow 
hours,  begrinning  at  9  A.  M.  00  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  columD.  ^  <^^ 
^•notes,  that  the  result  h  iocladed  in  the  next  fallow  ins  observatioQ 


REMARKS. 

Second  Month. — 12.  Cloudy.  At  half-p^st  ten,  a.  m.  after  a 
peculiarly  unpleasant  atmosphere,  with  a  breeze  fronfl  S.£.  during 
the  morning,  a  shower  of  burnt  paper^  in  fragments  of  various 
sizes,  bet^an  to  fall  over  the  whole  vitiage.  It  continued  so  long, 
and  descended  from  such  a  height,  that  we  necessarily  referred  for 
its  cause  to  some  great  fire  in  London.  It  proved  to  originate  from' 
the  burning  of  the  Custom  Hous^,  (distaiK  in  a  right  line  about 
five  miles;  S.)  at  which  there  happened  an  expldsibn  of  gunpowdfer. 
13.  Misty  morning.  14.  Cumulus  clouds,  beneath  Cirrocumulus 
and  Cirrihhatus.  15.  Fine  morning :  Cumulus:  breeze.  Even- 
ing twilight  clear  orange,  and  the  stars  brilliant.  16,  Cloudy 
mori^ing  :  strong  breeze  :  fine  clear  day.  I7.  Fine  day  :  Cumulus 
with  Cirrus.  18.  Much  hoar  frost:  fine  morning:  some  rain,' 
evening.  19,  20.  Hoarfrost.  21.  The  same:  the  moon  visible, 
and  very  well  defined  at  six,  p.  m.  22,  23.  Hoaf  frost.  24.  The 
same :  Cirrus  clouds,  in  parallel  stripes  from  N.  to  S  all  d&y : 
ifiin.  temp,  at  the  Laboratory,  Stratfowl,  15®.     25,  26.  Hoar  frost, 

27.  Hoar  frost :  Cirrus^  in  stripes  from   N.  to  &. :    lunar  halo. 

28.  Cfrrosiratus  appears  :  the  stones  giow  moist,  and  the  wind  has 
a  hollow  sound. 

Third  Month. —  1.  Damp  and  cloudy  :  hollo^V  wind :  sleet,  p.m. 
2.  Ra!n  and  sleet  at  intervals.  3 — 8.  Snow  at  intervals  :  the 
country  has  become  again  white  with  snow.  9.  Snow,  more  plenr 
tiful,  in  the  night.  10,  11,  12.  Snow  at  intervals;  which,  in 
northern  exposures,  lies  to  some  depth. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  winds  Easterly. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height  30-42  inthfes; 

Least .28*97  inches ; 

Mean  of  the  period 2^*889  inches ; 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height 48^       ^   > 

Least .' 18* 

Mean  of  the  period 31  '95^  j| 

Evaporation,  0-53  inch,  the  water  in  the  gage  being  most  of^he 

time  solid. 
Rain  and  melted  snow 0^95  inches. 

•♦*  The  barometer  and  therirtomeler  for  the  first  ten  days  of  the  third  montk 
were  noted  at  the  Laboratory,  Stratford. 

Some  intended  remarks  on  the  present  winter  (as  we  are  still  obliged  to  teim  it) 
compared  with  a  former  one,  are  necessariljr  deferred; 

Tottenham,  L.  HOWARIJ* 

Third  Month,  19,  1814* 


ANN-ALiS 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
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Article  L 

Sbit)graphical  Account  of  M.  k  Comie  Lagrange*     fiy  M.  le 
Chevalier  Delambre,* 

JOSEPH-LOUIS  LAGRANGE,  'oM  of  tht  founders  of  the 
^tcademy  of  Turin,  Director  during  20  yetirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
for  the  Physico- Mathematical  Sciences,  Foreign  Associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
and  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  Senator  and  Comte  of  thfe  Em- 
pire, Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Grand  Crdss  of  th^ 
Imperial  Order  of  Re- union,  was  borti  at  Turin,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1736.  He  was  the  soil  of  Joseph-Louis  Lagrange, 
Treasurer  of  War,  and  of  Marie-Tberese  Gros,  only  daughter  at 
a  rich  physician  of  Cambiano. 

His  great-grandfather,  a  captain  of  horse  ifi  the  fieil^ice  ot 
France,  had  gone  over  to  that  of  Emanuel  II.  King  of  Sardinia^ 
who  established  him  at  Turin  by  marrying  him  to  a  lady  of  Conti, 
of  an  illustrious  Roman  family.*  He  was  originally  a  Parisian,  and 
a  relation  of  Marie-Louise,  dressing  maid  to  tlie  mother  of  Louia 
XIV.,  and  afterwards  wife  of  Francis  Gastoti  de  Bethune. 

These  details  are  of  no  importance  foKthe  illustrious  mattiemati^ 
(cianj  whose  reputation  renders  his  genealogy  of  to  consequence  to 
him;  but  they  are  not  indifferent  to  France,  ,who  eagerly  recalled 
him,  and  restored  him  to  his  ancient  tights.  Hi^  name,  and  that 
of  Ids  mother,  show  that  he  was  Of  French  extraction.    All  hij 

«  Translated  ^rom  the  Moniteur  fdr  the  17th,  18th,  and  11)th  of  Janddry,  t^l4. 

♦»*  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  presented  them  With  a  ahbrt  blogra^ 
lihical  sketch  of  M.  Lagrange  at  the  coriimenoement  of  the  second  yov^^fie  of  ibe 
AtmaU  d/  PMtoiophyt  we  now,  according  to  our  promise,  bare  the  Measure  ot 
Igjing  .before  them  a  ?ery  mMterly  account  of  that  eminent  miith«in«^^Kj^ft»i 

Vol.  Hi.  N°  V.  X 
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works  were  written  in  Frenoh.  The  citj  in  which  he  was  born  has 
become  a  part  of  the  French  emjHre.  France  therefore  has  indis- 
putably the  right  of  boasting  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniilses  that 
nave  done  honour  to  the  sciences. 

His  father  was  richj  and  had  ooade  an  advantageous  marriage ; 
but  was  ruined  b]r  hazardous  undertakings.  Let  us  not^  however, 
lament  the  situation  of  M.  LAgrange.  He  himself  viewed  it  as  the 
first  cause  of  all  the  good  fortune  that  afterwards  befell  him.  ''  Had 
I  been  in  possession  of  a  fortune/'  said  he,  ^  I  shpuld  not  probably 
have  studied  mathematics/'  in  what  other  situ«ti<m  would  he  have 
found  advantages  that  could  enter  into  comparison  with  those  of  a 
tranquil  and  studious  life,  with  that  splendid  series  of  discoveries  in 
a  branch  of  science  considered  as  the  most  difficult,  and  with  that 
personal  respectability  which  was  continually  increasing  to  the  very 
last  ^riod  of  his  life. 

His  taste  for  mathematics  did  not  appear  at  first.  He,  was  jms^ 
sionately  devoted  to  Cicero  and  Virgil,  before  he  could  read  Archi- 
medes and  Newton.  He  then  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of- 
the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  which  he  preferred  to  the  modern 
analysis.  A  memoir  which  the  celebrated  Halley  had  composed 
long  before,  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  analytic  method, 
had  the  glory  of  converting  him,  and  of  teaching  him  his  true 
destiny.  He  devoted  himself  to  this  new  study  with  the  same 
success  that  be  had  had  in  the  synthes^,  and  which  was  so  decided 
that  at  the  i^e  of  16  he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Military  School.  The  extreme  youth  of  a  Professor  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  when  he  has  shown  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
when  his  pupils  are  na  longer  children.  All  the  pupils  of  M« 
I^igrange  were  older  than  himself,  and  were  not  the  less  attentive 
to  his  lectures  on  that  account.  He  distingukhed  some  of  them, 
whom  he  made  his  friends. 

From  this  association  sprung  the  Academy  of  Turin,  which  ia 
1759  published  a  first  volume  entitled  Acts  of  a  private  Society. 
We  see  there  the  young  Lagrange  directing  the  philosophical 
researches  ot  the  physician  Cigna,  and  the  hbmirs  of  the  Chevalier 
4eSaluces.  He  furnished  to  Foncenex  the  analytical  part  of  his 
memoirs,  leaving  to  bim  the  task  of  developing  the  reasoning  upon 
which  the  formulas  depended.  In  these  memoirs,  which  ck>  not 
bear  his,  name,  we  observe  that  purely  analytical  method,  wUch 
afterwards  characterized  iiis  great  productions.  He  had  found  a 
new  theory  of  the  lever.  It  constitutes  the  third  part  of  a  memdr^ 
which  was  very  successful.  Foncenex,  in  recompense,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Marine,  which  the  king  of  Sardinia  formed  at 
that  time.  The  two  first  parts  have  the  same  style  and  seem 
written  by  the  same  person.  Do  they  likewise  belong  to  Lagrange  ? 
He  never  expressly  laid  elaim  to  them  ;  but  what  may  give  us 
some  %ht  into  the  real  author,  is  that  Foncenex  soon  c^ised  tp 
enrich  the  volumes  of  the  new  Academv^  and  that  Moatncla,  igno- 
rant of  what  Lagrange  revealed  to  us  during  the  latter  part  of  hm 


^f€|  is  astonished  that  Foncenex  interrupted  those  researches  which 
might  have  given  him  a  great  reputation. 

M.  Lagrange^  while  he  abandoned  to  his  friend  insulated  theo^ 
Xems;  published  at  the  same  time,  under  his  own  name,  theories 
which  he  promised  to  develope  further.  Thus  after  having  given 
new  formulas  of  the  maximvm  waA  minimum  in  all  cases^  after 
leaving  shown  the  insufficiency  of  the  known  methods,  heannounctfi 
tliat  1^  will  treat  this  subject,  which  he  considered  as  important^ 
!n  a  work  which  he  was  preparing,  in  which  would  be  deduced 
from  the  same  principle^  ail  the  mechanical  properties  of  bodies 
whether  solid  or  fluid.  Thus  at  the  age  of  23  he  had  laid  the 
fojundation  of  the  great  work;,  which  constitute  the  admiration  o^ 
philosophers.  ^      ^  ' 

In  the  same  vphime  he  reduces  under  the  differential  calculus  the 
theory  of  lecurrent  series  and  the  doctrine  of  chances;  which  be- 
fore that  time  had  only  been  treated  by  indirect  methods.     He    , 
establi3hed  them  upon  m^ore  natural  and  general  principles. 

Newton  had  undertaken  to  submit  the  motions  of  fluids  to  calcu'* 
lation.  He  had  made  researches  on  the  propagation  of  sound ;  but 
\m  principles  were  insufficient  and  even  faulty,  and  his  suppositions 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  Lagrange  demonstrates  this.  He 
founds  his  new  researches  on  the  known  laws  of  d3mamic3,  and  bjf 
considering  only  in  the  air  the  particles  which  are  in  a  straight 
line,  h.e  reduces  the  problem  to  that  of  vibrating  cords,  respecting 
which  the  greatest  mathematicians  differed  in  opinion.  He  sho}^ 
that  their  calculations  are  insufficient  to  decide  the  question.  H^ 
undertakes  a  general  solution  by  an  analysis  equally  new  and  inters 
esting,  which  enables  him  to  resolve  at  once  an  indefinite  number 
of  equations^  and  which  embraces  even  discontinued  functions. 
He  establishes  on  nipre  solid  grounds  the  theory  of  tke  mixture  of 
simple  and  regular  vibrations  of  Daniel  Bernoulli.  He  shows  the 
'  limits  within  which  this  theory  is  exact,  and  beyond  which  it  be- 
comes faulty^  Then  he  comes  to  the  construction  given  by  Euler^ 
a  construction  true  in  itself,  although  its  first  author  had  arrived  at 
jt  by  calculation^  which  were  not  quite  rigorous.  He  answers  tn 
■objections  of  D'Alembert.  He  demonstrates  that  whatever  l^pm 
is  given  to  the  cord,  the  duration  of  the  oscillations  is  always  the 
j»nie :  a  truth  derived  from  experinient  which  D'Alembert  oxifmi* 
dered  as  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  demonstrate.  He  passes 
to  the  propagation  of  sound,  treats  of  simple  and  compound  echos^ 
of  the  mixture  of  sounds,  of  the  possibility  of  thdur  spreading  ia 
the  same  space  without  interfering  with  each  other.  He  demons 
strate<i  rigorously  the  generation  of  iiarmonious  sounds.  Finally,  h^e 
.announces  th^it  his  intention  is  to  destroy  the  prejudices  of  thoie 
who  still  doubt  whether  the  mathemati^  ciin  ever  throw  ar|5at  light 
.upon  physics. 

We  have  {^vep  this  long  account  of  that  memoir,  because  it  is 
the  first  by  which  M.  Lagrange  became  known.  If  t;^le  analytictl 
jieaiomiyinitlifqf  t^i^cyt^tmnfK^  ttif  oUW:tA^^^ 
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*has  something  sensible.  He  recalls  names  and  facts  wHch  are  well 
known  to  most  peoj^le,  .  What  is  surprising  is  that  such  a  first  essay 
should  be  the  production  of  a  young  man,  who  took  possession  of  9 
,§ul^ect  treated  by  Newton,  Taylor,  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  an4 
Euler.  He  appears  all  at  once  in  the  midst  of  these  great  mathe- 
matlciaus  as  their  equal,  as  a  judge,  who  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
a  difficult  dispute,  points  out  how  far  each  of  them  is  in  the  right, 
and  how  far  they  have  deceived  themselves ;  determines  the  dispute 
.between  them,  corrects  their  errors,  and  gives  them  the  true  soUi- 
.tion,  which  they  had  perceived  without  knowing  it  to  be  so. 

,  Euler  saw  the  merit  of  the  new  method,  and  took  it  for  the  ob- 
ject of  his  profoundest  meditations.  D'Alembert  did  not  yield  the 
point  in  dispute.  lo  his  private  letters,  as  well  ^s  in  his  printed 
memoirs,  he  proposed  numerous  objections,  to  wliich  Lagrange 
afterwards  answered.  But  these  objections  may  give  rise  to  thb 
question :  How  comes  it  that,  in  a  science  in  which  every  one 
admits  the  merit  of  exactness,  geniuses  of  the  first  ordeV  take  dif- 
ferent sides,  and  continue  to  dispute  for  a  long  time?  The  reason 
fs  that  in  problems  of  this  kind,  the  solutions  of  which  cannot  be  ' 
'subjected  to  the  proof  of  experiment,  besides  the  part  of  the  cal- 
culation which  is  subjected  to  rigorous  laws,  and  respecting  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  entertain  two  opinions,  there  is  always  a  meta- 
physical part  which  leaves  doubt  and  obscurity.  It  is  because  in 
the  calculations  themselves  mathematicians  are  often  content  with 
pointing  out  the  way  in  which  the  demonstration  may  be  made; 
they  suppress  the  developements  which  are  not  always  so  super- 
fluous as  thty  think.  The  care  of  filling  up  these  blanks  would, 
require  a  labour  which  the  author  alone  would  have  the  courage  to 
accomplish.^  Even  he  himself,  drawn  on  by  his  subject  and  by  the 
Tiabits  which  he  has  acquired,  allows  himself  to  leap  over  the  inter- 
mediate ideas.  He  divines  his  definitive  equation,  instead  of  arriv- 
ing at  it  step  by  step  with  an  attention  that  would  prevent  every 
;mistake.  Hence  it  happens  that  more  timid  calculatore  sometimes 
TOint  out  mistakes  in  the  calculations  of  an  Euler,  a  D'Alembert,  a 
Lagrange.  Hence  it  happens  that  men  of  very  great  genius  do  not 
;kt  first  agree,  from  not  having  studied  each  other  with  sufficient 
attention  to  understand  each  other's  meaning. 

The  first  answer  of  Euler  was  to  make  Lagrange  an  associate  of 

the  Berlin  Academy.     When  he  announced  to  him  this  npminatiou 

on  the  20th  of  October,  17^9,  he  said,  ^'  Your  solution  of  the 

jproblem  of  isoperimetres  leaves  nothing  to  desire  \  and  I  am  happj 

, that  this  subject,  with  wKich  I  was  almost  ialone  occupied  since  the 

first  attempts,  has  been  carriedby  you  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 

Jecilon.,  ]The  importance  of  the  matter  has  induced  me  to  draw 

up,  with  your  assistance,  an  analytical  solution  of  it.     But  I  shall 

not  publish  it  till  you  yourself  have  published  the  sequel  of  your 

researclies,  that  I  may  not  deprive  you  of  any  part  of  the  glory 

;ivhich  is'yourdue.*'  *    ., 

'*  If  Cheese  delicate  piroceedings  and  the  t6stiilioiii&  <5f  fhSfe  high(i§t 
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lesteem  were  very  flattering  to  a  young  man  of  24  years  of  age,  they 
do  no  less  honour  to  the  great  man^  who  at  that  time  swayed  the. 
sceptre  of  mathematics^  and  who  thus  accurately  estimiated  the 
pnerit  of  a  work  thaf  announced  to  him  a  successor. 
\  But  these  praises  are  to  be  found  in  a  letter.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  great  and  good  Euler  has  indulged  in  some  of  those 
exaggerations  which  the  epistolary  style  permits.  Let  us  see  then 
how  he  has  expressed  himself  in  the  dissertation  which  his  letter 
imoounced.     It  begins  as  follows : 

"  After  having  fatigued  myself  for  a  loVig  time*  and  to  no  purpose 
}n,  endeavouring  to  find  this  integral^  what  was  my  astonishment 
jvhenl  learnt  that  in  tHe"  Turin  Memoirs  the  prolilem  was  resolved 
•with  as  much  facility  as  felicity.  This  fine  .discovery  produced  m 
me  so  much  the  more  admiration,  as  it  is  very  difi^erent  from  the 
methods  which  I  had  given,  and,  far  surpasses  them  all  in  sim- 
pBcity." 

It  is  thus  that  Eulet  begins  the  memoir  in  which,  he  explains 
^ith  his  usual  clearness  the  foundation  of  the  method  of  his  young 
xival,  and  the  theory  of  the  new,  calculus^  which  he  called  the  cgtl^ 
cuius  qf.mriaiions.  * 

To  make  the  motives  of  this  admiration,  which  Euler  bestowed 
with  so  much  frankness  better  understood,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  go 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  researches  of  Lagrange,  such  as  he  stated 
them  himself  two  days  before  his  death. 

•.  -^he  first  attempts  to  determine  the  maximum  and  minimum  In 
all  mdefinite  integral  formulas,  were  made  upon  the  occasion  o^ 
the  curve  of  swiftest  descent,  and  the  isoperimetres  of  Bernoulli. 
£uler  had  brought  them  to  a  general  method,  in  an  original  work, 
in  which  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  calculus  is  conspicudus. 
But  however  ingenious  his  method  was,  it  iiad  not  all  the  simplicity 
which  one  would  wish  to  see  in  a  work  of  pure  analysis.  The 
author  admitted  this  himself.  He  allowed  the  necessity  of  a  de- 
monstration independent  of  geometry.  He  appeared  to  doubt  the 
resources  of  analysis,  and  terminated  his  work  by  saying,  **  If  my 
principle  be  not  sufficiently  demonstrated,  yet  as  it  is  conformable  to 
truth,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  a  rigid  metaphysical  ex- 
planation it  may  be  put  in  the  clearest  light,  and  I  leave  that  task  to 
the  metaphysicians  " 

This  appeal,  to  which  the  metaphysicians  paid  no  attention,  was 
listened  to  by  Lagrange,  and  excited  his  emulation.  In  a  short 
time  the  young  man  found  the  solution  of  which  Euler  had  despaired. 
Hefoimd  it  by  dnalysis.  And  in  giving  an  account  of  the  way  in 
V^hiph  he  had  been*  led  to  that  discovery,  he  said«  expressly,  and  as 
it  were  in  answer  to  Euler's  doubt,  that  he  regarded  it  «ot  as  a 
metaphysical  principle,  but  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  as  a  simple  corollary  from  a  more  general  law,  which 
he  afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  his  Mechanique  Analy  ique* 
(See  that  work,  page  189  of  the  first  edition). 
This  ooble  emulation  which  excited  him  to  triumph  over  difii* 
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'  dultieis  eoniid^red  its  iiisunnountable,  and  to  rectify  di  coitiplei^ 
th^ries  remaining  imperfect,  apjiears  to  have  dvrays  di^cted  At. 
IfUgrange  in  the  choicie  of  hid  subjects. 

D*Alembert  had  considered  it  ad  iispossihte  to  subject  to  catcuUt^ 
Son  the  iwtions  of  a  fluid  bclosed  in  a  vessel,  unless  this  vessel  had 
i  certain  figure.  Lagrange  demonstrates  the  contrary ;  etcept  itk 
the  case  when  the  fluid  divides  i^lf  into  difleredt  masses.  Bui 
^ved  then  we  may  deterqiiQe  the  places  where  the  fluid  divides  it* 
self  into  different  portions^  and  determine  the  motion  of  e^eh  aS 
If  it  werfe  alonJB.  ^ 

D'Alembert  had  thought  that  in  a  ^uid  mass,  auch  as  the  eartfl 
iflav  have  been  at  its  origin,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  dtilKerenl 
h^di  to  b^  on  a  level.  Lagrange  shows  that  the  equations  of 
t)'AIembert  are  themselvto  equations  of  beds  on  a  level. 

In  combating  D'Atembert  with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  si  matthe^ 
matician  of  his  rank,  he  often  employe  very  beautiful  theorems,  Ib^ 
iiifhich  he  was  indebted  to  his  adversary.  ]>'Alemb^tt  on  his  side 
tdd^d  to  thfe  re^rches  of  Lagrange.  **  Your  pi oblem  appeared  to 
iii6  so  bdutiful,''  says  he  in  a  letter  jto  L&gi  ange,  *^  that  I  Kav<fe 
fought  for  another  solution  of  it.  I  have  found  a  simpler  method 
bf  arriving  at  your  elegant  formula/'  These  examples,  which  it 
i^ould  be  easy  to  multiply,  prove  with  What  politeni^  these  cele- 
fef^ted  rivals  corresponded,  who,  opposing  each  other  withlf>tit  io- 
tormission,  whether  conquerors  or  conquered,  constantly  foudd  in 
iheir  discussion  reasons  for  esteeming  each  other  mote,  and  fur- 
tUMd  to  their  antagonist  occasions  which  might  lead  them  t6  'he# 
triumphs. 

The  Academy  of  Sciei^ce^  df  Paris  had  proposed^  as  the  subjtct 
(rf  a  priae,  the  th^iy  of  the  libration  of  the  moott.  That  is  t6 
^y,  mi^  d^thanded  the  cause  why  the  moon,  in  revolving  round 
^h'e  earth,  always  turds  the  sam^  iace  to  it,  some  variations  ex^ 
cipted,  observed  by  astronomers,  and  of  which  Cassinl  bad  firsl 
jjHtplained  the  mechanisiiu  The  point  was  id  calculatii  all  the  phe- 
nbm^bfi,  and  to  deduce  them  from  the  principle  of  ntliversal  gravl^- 
^ttbol.^  Such  a  subject  was  an  appeal  to  the  i^nius  of  Lagrange^* 
ah  opportunity  Jhrnish^d  td  apply  his  analytical  principles  and  dis- 
itovenes.  Th6  atteihptof  D'Alembfert  Was  not  disappointed.  Thi 
memoir  of  Lagrange  is  one  of  his  finest  pieces.  We  see  in  it  thfe 
lirst  developement  Of  his  ideas,  and  the  germ  of  his  Mecanxqu« 
Analytique.  D'Alemb^rt  wro^e  to  him :  *^  1  hav^  read  with  a» 
{(Mich  pleasur'e  as  advantage  your  excellent  paper  on  tho^  L!bnition> 
tb  worthy  of  thfe  prize  which  it  obtained.'* 

This  sficcess  encouraged  the  Academy  to  propose,  as  a  prizi*,  the 
ftiiory  of  the  ^atelbtesof  Jupiter.  Euler,  Claitaut,  and  D'Alciil- 
.  bert  had  eroptoy^d  themselves  aboqt  the  problem  of  thrle^  bodied 
on  Occasion  of  the  ky)ovemebts  of  the  moon.  Bailly  then  appli^ 
the  theoiy  of  Chiiratit  to  thfe  pfobt^m  of  the  sateDites,  and  it  ha& 
Jed  iiim  to  very  inter(^sting  results.  But  this  the (ovy  Was  Insufficient^ 
The  earth  has  dni^  vhh  tacicm  tvUb  Jti^itir  bas  ibur,  whith  t>pgh% 


continually  to  act  upon  eack  other  and  altmr  their  ptoitions  in  their 
revolutions.  The  problem  was  that  of  six  bodiei.  Lagrange 
attac&ed  the  difficulty  and  OTercame  it^  demonstrated  the  cause  of 
the  inequalities  dbserved  by  astronomers^  and  pointed  out  some 
others  too  feeble  to  be  ascertained  by  observations.  The  shortness 
of  the  time  allov^ed,  and  the  immensity  of  the  calculations^  both 
analytical  and  numerical,  did  not  permit  him  to  exhaust  the  subject 
entirely  in  a  first  memoir.  He  was  sensible  of  this  himself^  and 
promised  further  results,  which  bis  other  labours  always  prevented 
him  from  giving.  Twenty-four  years  after  M.  Laplace  took  up 
that  difficult  theory,  and  made  important  discoveries  in  it,  which 
completed  it  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  astronomers  to  baoish  em- 
piricism from  their  tables. 

About  the  same  time  a  problem  of  quite  a  different  kind  drew 
the  attention  of  M.  Lagrange.  Fermat,  one  of  the  greatest  ma- 
thematicians  of  hb  time,  had  left  very  remtokable  theorems 
respecting  the  properties  of  numbers,  which  he  probably  discovered 
by  induction.  He  had  pi^mised  the  demonstrations  of  them ;  but 
at  his  death  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found*  Whether  he  had 
fiuppressed  them  as  insufficient,  or  from  some  other  cause,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  These  theorems  perhaps  miqr  appear  more 
carious  than  useful.  Bat  it  is  well  knowtt  that  difficulty  coastitutea 
a  strong  attraction  for  all  men,  especially  for  matliematieiant. 
Without  such  a  motive  would  they-  have  attached  so  much  import-  " 
ance  to  the  problems  of  the  brachytochrone,  of  the  isoperimetreSf 
and  of  the  orthogimal  trajectories  ?  Certainly  not.  They  wished  to 
create  the  science  of  calculation,  and  to  perfect  methods  which 
could  not  fail  some  day  of  finding  useful  applications.  With  this 
view  they  attached  themselves  to  the  first  question  which  required 
new  resources.  The  system  of  the  world  discovered  by  Newton 
was  a  most  fortunate  event  for  them.  Never  could  the  transcend- 
ental calculus  find  a  subject  more  worthy  or  more  rich.  Whatever 
progress  is  made  in  it,  the  first  discoverer  will  always  retain  his  rank* 
Accordingly,  M.  Lagrange,  who  cites  him  often  as  the  greatest 
genius  that  ever  existed,  adds  also,  *'  and  the  most  fortunate.  We 
do  not  find  every  day  a  system  (rf  the  world  to  establish."  It  has 
required  lOp  years  of  labours  and  discoveries  to  raise  the  edifice  of 
which  Newton  laid  the  foimdation.  But  every  thing  is  ascribed  to 
him,  and  we  suppose  him  to  have  traversed  tl^  whole  country  upon 
which  he  merely  entered. 

Many  mathematicians  doubtless  employed  themselves  on  the 
theorems  of  Fermat;  but  none  had  been  successful.  Euler  alone 
iiadpenetrated  into  that  difficult  road  in  which  M.  Legeudre  and 
M.  Gauss  afterwards  signalized  .themselves.  M.  Lagrange  in  de- 
monstrating or  rectif^g  some  opinions  of  Eluler,  resolved  a 
problem  which  appears  to  be  Ae  key  of  alt  the  others ;  and  from 
which  he  deduced  a  useful  result ;  namely,  the  complete  resolution 
of  equations  of  the  second  degree,  vrith  two  indeternunates  which 
must  be  whole  numbers. 


This  dlaniotr,  printed  like  the  preceding,  among  those  of  the 
Turin  Academy^  is  notwithstanding  dated  Berlin,  the  20di  Sep- 
tember, 1768.  This  date  points  out  to  us  one  of  the  few  events 
which'  render  the  life  of  Lagrange  not  entirely  a  detail  of  bi^i 
writings.  •  • 

His  stay  at  Turin  was  not  agreeable  to  him.    He  saw  no  persoq 

th^re  who  cultivated  the  mathematics  with  success.    He  was  im** 

patient  to  see  the  philosophers  of  Paris,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 

'M.  de  Caracdioli,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacjr^ 

;was'  appointed  ambasscidor  to  London,  and  was  to  pa»  tfaroagh 

Paris  on  his  way,  where-  he  intended  to  spend  some  time.    He 

proposed  this  jootney  to  M.  Lagrapg^  wfa<»  oousented  to  it  with 

joy,  and  who  was  received  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect  by  D'Alem- 

^l>ert,  Clairaut,  Cbndorcet,  Fontaine,  NoUet,  Marie,  and  the  other 

philosophers.    Falling  dangerously  ill  after  a  dinner  in  the  Italian 

style  given  him  by  Nollet,  he  was  hot  able  to  accompany  his  friend 

ito  London,  who  had  received  sudden  orders  to  repair  to  his  post^ 

and: who  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  a  furnished  lodging  under  the 

-^re  of  a  confident  charged  to  provide  every  thing* 

This  incident  changed  his  projects.  He  thought  only  of  return* 
ing  to  Turin.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  mathematics. with  new 
ardour,  when  he  understood  that  the  Academy  of  Borlin  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  Euler,  who  thought  of  returning  to 
Petersburgh.  D'Alembert  speaks  of  this  project  of  Euler,  in  a 
>ietter  to  Vohairc,  dated  the  3d  March,  17G6:  <^I  shall  be  sorry 
lor  it,''  says  he,  <^  he  is  a  man  by  no  means  amusing,  but  a  very 
great  mathematician."  It  was  pf  little  consequence  to  D*Alem^ 
bert,  whether  this  man  by  no  meam  amusing^  went  7  degrees 
nearer  the  pole.  He  could  read  the  works  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician as  well  in  the  Petersburgh  Memoirs  as  in  those  of  Berlin^ 
What  troubled  D- Alembert  was  the  fear  of  seeing  himself  called 
upon  to  fiU  his  place,  and  the  diflBculty  of  giving  an  answer  tq 
otTers  which  he  was  determined  not  to  accept.  Frederick  in  feet 
offered  him  again  the  place  of  President  of  his  Academy,  which  he 
had  kept  in  reserve  for  him  ever  since  the  death  of  Maupertuis. 
D'Alembert  suggested  the  idea  of  putting  Lagrange  in  the  place  of 
Euler,  and,  if  we  believe  the  author  of  the  Secret  History  of  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  (vol  ii.  p.  414,)  Euler  had  already  pointed  out 
Lagrange  as  the  only  man  capable  of  filling  his  place.  In  fact  it 
was  natural  that  Euler,  who  wished  to  obtain  permission  to  leajVe 
Berlin,  and  P'AlemT)ert  who  wanted  a  pretext  not  to  go  there^j 
should  both  of  them  without  any  communication  have  cast  their 
eyes  on  the  man  who  was  best  fitted  to  maintain  the  edat  which 
the  labours  of  Euler  had  thrown  itound  the  Berlin  Academy. 

Lagrange  was  pitched  upon.  He  received  a  pension  of  1500 
Prussian  crowns,'  about  250/.,  with  the  title  of  Director  of  the 
Academy  for  the  Physico^mathematical  Sciences.  We  may  be 
wirprised  that  Euler  and  Lagrange,'  put  successively  in  the  place  of 
Maupertuis,  received  only  the  half  of  his  aalarv,  which  the  kin^ 


offered  entire  to  D*Alembert.  The  reason  is  that  this  prince,  who 
at  his  leisure  hours  cultivated  poetry  and  the  arts,  had  no  idea  of  : 
the  sciences,  though  he  considered  himself  obliged  to  protect  them 
.as  ^  king.  He  had  very  little  respect  for  the  mathematics,  against 
which  he  wrote  three  pages  in  verse,,  and  sent  them  to  D'Alembert 
.himself,  who  deferred  writing  an  answer  till  the  termination  of  the 
piegeof  Schweidnitz;  because  bethought  it  would  be  too  much  to 
have  both  Austria  and  the  n^athematics  on  his  hands  at  once.  Not- 
.withstanding  the  prodigious  reputatioa  of  £uler,  we  see,  from  the 
king's  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  that  he  gave  him  no  other 
appellation  than  his  narrow-minded  geometry  wliose  ears  ivere  not 
Capable  (^  feeling  the  delicacy  of  poetry^  To  which  Voltaire  re- 
pli^ :  JVe  are  a  small  number  of  adepts  who  knoiu  one  another  ; 
the  rest  are  profane.  We  see  well  that  Voltaire  who  had  written 
.so  well  in  praise  of  Newton,  endeavours  in  this  place  to  flatter 
Frederick.  He  enters  out  of  complaisance  into  the  ideas  of  thi? 
prince,  who  wished  to  put  at  the  head  of  his  academy  a  man  who 
h^d  at  least  some  pretensions  to  literature.  Fearing  that  a  matbe- 
iqatician  woyld  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  direction  of  lite- 
rary labours;  and  that  a  man  of  literature  would  have  been  still 
worse  placed  at  the  head  of  a  society  composed  In  part  of  philoso^- 
pherg  of  whd^  language  he  was  ignprant;  on  that  account  he 
divided  the  situation,  and  put  two  persons  in  it,  that  it,  anight  b© 
popapletcly  filled, 

{To  ie  c§ntinued,) 


Article  II. 

On  the  Discovery  of  the  Atomic  Theory.    By  Thomas  Thomson, 

M.D.  F.R.S. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  January,  18H,  p.  54,  pub- 
lished on  the  first  of  February,  there  is  a  paper  entitled  The  Disr 
covery  of  the  Atomic  Theory  claimed  for  Mr.  Higginsy  by  Joha 
Nash,  Lsq. ;  on  which  I  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  for  me  to 
make  some  remarks.  These  I  should  have  published  in  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  March,  but  could  not  find 
room  for  them ;  and  in  our  last  r^umber  I  thought  there  was  suffi,- 
cient  controversial  matter  without  any  addition  from  me. 

Mr.  Nash,  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  qiiotes  a  note  of  ipine  from 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  voL  ii.  p.  445,  which  1  think  it  neces- 
sary to  transcribe. 

"  The  work  of  Higgins  on  Phlogiston  is  certainly  possessed  pf 
piuch  merit,  and  anticipated  some  of  the  most  striking  subscquei^^t 
discoveries.  But  when  he  wrote,  metallic  oxides  were  so  Ihtle 
known,  and  so  few  exact  analyses  existed,  .that  it  vJas  not  possible 
Ip.bp  acquainted  with  the  grand  fact^  that  oxygen^  &c.  always 
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imite  in  dot^rminate  proportions  whkhare  niHkipIes  of  the  mini*- 
mum  proportion.  Tne  atomic  theory  was  taught  by  Bergman, 
Cullen^  Blacky  &c.  just  as  far  as  it  was  by  Higgins.  The  latter 
indeed  states  some  striking  facts  respecting  the  ^sesy  and  antici* 
pated  Gay-Lussac's  theory  of  volumes ;  but  Mr.  Dalton  first  gene- 
i^aRzed  the  doctrine,  and  thought  of  determining  the  weights  of 
the  aitdms  of  bodies.  He  showed  me  his  table  of  symbols  and  the 
Weights  of  the  atoms  of  six  or  eight  bodies  in  1804 ;  and  I  believe 
the  same  year  explained  the  subject  in  London  in  a  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution.  The  subject  eould  scarcely 
have  been  broached  sooner.  But  about  the  same  time  several  other 
persons  had  been  struck  with  the  numbers  in  my  tables  of  metaltite 
otides  published  in  my  Chemistry ;  and  the  doctrine  would  have 
certainly  been  started  by  others  if  Dalton  had  missed  it.'' 

Mr.  Nash  makes  the  following  assertums  by  way  of  animadver- 
sion on  this  note. 

1.  That  I.  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  Mr.  Higgins  of  the 
honour  due  to  the  first  author  of  the  atomic  theory.  This  theory, 
he  says,  is  now  generally  received  and  admired.  Sir  H.  Davy, 
Berzelius^  and  others,  have  spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  unqualified 
ajl^robation. 

2.  That  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  credit  of  the  discovery  to 
Mr.  Dalton. 

3.  That  I  have  disingenuously  termed  Mr.  Hig^ns's  book  tt 
^ucrk  upon  phlogiston^  instead  ()f  A  comparative  View  of  the  Phlo* 
giftic  and  Antiphlogistic  Theories  with  Inductions^  its  real  title. 

4.  That  I  have  affirmed  felsely  tha^,  when  Mr.  Higgins  wrote^ 
metallic  oxides  were  too  little  known  and  too  imperfectly  analysed, 
to  render  it  -possible  to  found  an  atomic  theory  upon  them  :  whereai 
Mr.  Higgins  has  fully  treated  of  this  subject  in  page  295  of  his 
book/  and  what  I  term  in  my  note  the  ^and  fact  constitutes  the 
great  leading  principle  which  Mr.  Higgins  endeavours  U>  establish 
throughout  his  book. 

5.  That  Bergman,  CuUen,  and  Black  did  not  teach  the  atomic 
theory  a$  far  as  Mr.  Higgins;  for  Mr.  Nasli  has  looked  over  their 
writings  vrithout  finding  any  traces  of  such  a  doctrine. 

6«,  That  the  doctrine  was  first  generalized  by  Mr.  Higgins^  as 
appears  from  pages  15,  S7)  80,  and  81  of  his  book. 

7.  That  my  remark,  that  the  doctrine  would  have  been  started  by 
ethers  if  Dalton  had  mi^ssed  it,  is  most  disingenuous;  1.  Because  1 
make  Dalton  the  starter  while  he  was  only  the  pursuer.  2.  Be* 
cause  the  sentiment  is  unworthy  of  any  scientific  man>  and  is 
equally  disparaging  to  the  merit  of  any  discovery  whatever,  and  the 
best  answer  is  to  remind  me  of  the  story  of  Columbus  and  his  egg. 
/  8.  Mr.  Nash  disclaims  atrributing  to  my  mis-statement  any  un- 
worthy motive,  and  says  he  has  no  intention  of  vindicating  <Mf  ex- 
plaining any  of  Mr.  Higgins'^  theories  and  positions.^ 

These,  1  jtake  it,  are  ail  the  assertions  contained  in  Mr.  Nash*« 
paper*. .  Every  reader,  I  presume,,  after:  perusing  tb^m,  will  agree 
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(hat  it  was  absolutely  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  them,  as,  if  tnie» 
tiiey  afiect  not  merely  my  reputation  as  a  writer,  but  my  character 
as  a  man.  I  shall  examine  them  in  succession  ;  but  I  begleave,ia 
the  first  place,  to  notice  Mr.  Kash*s  last  assertion^  which  seems  to 
t>e  tacked  to  hb  paper  by  way  of  salvo.  ^ 

I  must  hdwever  disclaim  the  benefit  of  this  salvo,  for  in  no 
fewer  than  two  places  in  his  paper  he  has  stigmatized  my  conduct 
«s  disingenuous.  Now  the  word  disingenuous  in  the  £nglish  lan«r 
guage  means  uncandid.  A  man  never  can  be  uncajidid  except  from  an 
tin  worthy  motive.  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Nash's  assertions  cannot  be  re- 
futed, 1  must  be  considered  ai  guilty  of  acting  from  unworthy  motives^ 
Though  what  these  motives  can  be,  it  would,  I  dare  say,,  puzzle 
Mr.  Nash  with  all  his  ingenuity  to  conjecture.  I  do  not  claim  the 
discover^  for  myself.  I  have  not  even  the  honour  of  being  per- 
sonally acqilainfed  with  Mr.  Higgins.  I  indeed  saw  him  once, 
about  tweivQ  years  ago,  and  was  introduced  to  him  at  that  tim^  by 
Sir  H.  Davy.  Our  conversation  lasted  only  abbut  five  minutes, 
and  consisted  merely  in  some  information  respecting  the  mineralo^ 
of  Ireland,  which  1  wanted  to  transmit  to  a  friend  of  mine  in 
tVance.  1  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
l^ubllcations  of  his  that  have  appeared  since  that  period,  tt  coula 
not  therefore  be  a  spirit  of  jealousy  or  revenge  by  which  I  was 
actuated.  In  short,  if  tlie  note  wliicb  I  have  quoted  above  was 
juhcandid^  I  must  have  writteki  it  from  the  mere  abstract  love  of 
iklsehood ;  for  nb  other  conceivable  motive  can  be  assigned.  Now 
I  will  tell  Mr.  Nash  why  the  note  was  written.  It  was  written 
jsolely  for  the  information  of  Dr.  Betzelius,  who  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  Mr.  Higgins's  book,  and  who  I  thought  might  b6  misled 
by  the  assertion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  respecting  the  discovery  of 
the  atomic  theory. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  Nash's  assertion^  one  W  one. 

1 .  To  the  first  allegation  I  plead  guilty.  I  have  certainly  aimrmed 
ih^it  what  I  consider  as  the  atomic  theory  was  not  established  in 
Mr.  Higgins's  book.  And  here  is  my  reaisoh.  I  have  had  that 
book  in  my  possession  since  the  year  17989  and  had  perused  it  care- 
tillly ;  yet  I  did  not  find  any  thin^  in  it  which  suggested  to  me  the 
atomic  theory.  That  a  small  hint  would  have  been  sufficient  I 
ihink  ptetty  clear  from  this,  that  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  Mr. 
paltod's  statement  in  1804,  though  it  did  not  fill  half  an  octavo 
t>age :  so  much  so  indeed,  that  I  afterwards  published  an  account 
of  it;  and  I  still  consider  myself  as  the  first  person  who  gave  the 
World  an  outline  of  the  Daltonian  theory.  I  beg  leave  to  put  Mr. 
Nash  right  respecting  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Dr.  Berzelhis.  Neither  of 
them  has  adopted  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  atomic  theory.  Sir  K. 
J>avy  has  written  two  very  violent  and  I  think  indecorous  notes 
against  it.  I  admit  indedl  that  he  has  adopted  a  theory  which ' 
com^  nearly  to  the  same  thing }  but  he  vehemently  disclaims  the  term 
atomic.  Had  Mr.  Nash  read  the  admirable  paper  on  the  cause  of 
eheflHiail  proportions  in  the  second  and  third  volumea  of  t\>e  Armk 
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of  .Pkilosophji,  he  wQuld  have  seen  that  Berzelius  likewise,  reject$ 
the  atomic  theory,  ?ind  substitutes  ia.its  place  vi\\aixn^f  be  termeii 
tiie  theory  of  nolumeSf  .■      '    ..  {  ... 

"^  S.  The.jsecond  ^Ueggtioa  is  likewise  true,  I  have  givea  the 
credit  of  tfie  discovery  to  Mr.  Dalton,  because  I  thpught  ,aud  still 
think^  that  the  generalifatiod  (which  constitutes  the  di^caverj^)  was 
made  by  Mr.  Dalton*   *  .'/?!, 

.  S.  As  to  the  third  allegation  I  make  this  answer.  The'cofijr  pf 
RTr.  liiggJns's  book  which  h^s  been  in  my  possession  since  1793^  is 
titled^ on  the  back  Higghis  on  Phlogiston  \  and  it  was  so  titled  wheix 
it  canoe  into  my  possession.  The  qisingenuousness  then^  of;  whicti 
jyir.  lilash  complains,  must  be  ascribed  not  to  me,  but  to  the  bppk- 
seUer;j-  or^ajUthor,  or  whoever  put  the  title  jon  the  back  of  the  bopjc. 
I  merely  copied  a  title  ready  made  out  .to  my  hand.  After  all,  the 
pame'  seems  to  me  not  misapplied.  The  book  appears  tq  have 
"been  written  as  a  refutation  of  Kirwan's  Treatise  on  Fhlogistonj. and 
J.  (Consider  it  as  a  very  complete  one.  This  probably  suggestea  the 
tftle  b^  the  back.  I  bqg  leave  to  put  Mr.^Nash  right  al^oirt  *% 
date  of  th^  publication,  of  M r.  Higgius's  book.  It  -is^as  not  pub-  , 
Jished  as  he  says  in  1790,  but  in  \^S^p  Wh^n  a  min  acc^scs 
anptber  of  inaccuracy  and  disingenuousness  he  ought  to  be  very 
pripcise  in  his  dates :  otherwise  he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  l)is;anta- 
gopist  to  retort  the  accusation.  ., 

•  4.  The  fourth  assertion  of  Mr,  Nash  has  astonished  me  more 
'than  all  the  rest;  and  I Mve  been  irresistibly  led  to  draw  from  it 
the  two  following  inferences :  1.  That  ,Mn  Nash  is  totally  unac* 
quainted  with  the  history  of  chemistry  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
%  That  he  has  never  perused  Mr.  Higgins's  book;  but  has  merely 
written  what  somebody  else  has  dictated,  and  written  it  inaccu-» 
lately.  .  ^ 

.  The  composition  of  metallic  oxides  was  entirely  unknown  till 
J^ayoisier  published  his  dissertation  on  the  subject  in  177^^  ^^^  ^^ 
was  seven  years  more  before  that  philosopher  could  gain  a  single 
Convert  to  his  opinions.  The  first  attempt  at  the  analysis  of  metallic 
oxides  was  made  by  Lavoisier  in  his  paper  entitled  Experimiaats  on 
|he  Precipitation  of  one  Metal  by  another,  published  I  believe  in 
1785.  When  Mr.  Higgins  wrote  ip  1789,"  this  was  the  only  set  , 
of  experiments  that  had  appeared  on  the  subject.  .Now  the  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  results  of  Lavoisier*s  experiments.  Mr. 
Higgins  gives  the  same  table  in  page  2BS  of  his  book,  but  in  a 
more  mutilated  form,  and  obviously  copied  at  second,  hand  from 
Kirwan.  But  I  choose  to  give  Mr.  Lavoisier's  own  table  without; 
^ny  curtailment,  that  the  case  may  be  st?ited  93  strongly  in  Mr* 
fl^h>  favpiir  as  possible,      ... 
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Oxygeti  combined  with  100  Metal. 


METALS. 


Platinum 

GciJd...... 

^ron-  (as  black  oicide) .. . 
Ditto  (as  red  oxide)  .«•  • . 

Copper 

Cobalt  .... 

Mang.tnese 

Zinc... 

Nickel  ..: -| 

Antimony 

Tin 

Arsenic < 

Silver.; 

Bismutb 

MeFcury 

Lead •, . 


Bjr  preeipitMlnp  £hf     cslcinaHon 


the    utctaU     h} 
one  Aitutb«r. 


8»-690 
4.S'6I« 
«7  0U0 
37  000 
36  000 
29190 
21'i76 
19-637 
10-875 
12-668 
13-746 
14*000 
11-789 
24-743 
10-800 
9-65i2 
8  0.0 
4-470 


iu  the  open  air 


3-000 
14-245 

19-328 


14-000 
17-450 


t-750 
7  750 
9-000 


By  detOMtioB  iu 
nitre. 


40000 
10000 


30-000 
16-233 


Ijr  eombina-  By  Mlntira  Itf 
tion   with 
jiniente. 


3-000 
6-687 


10-764 


15-85 


22-383 
23-555 


14190 


Mr.  Higgins  gives  only  the  first  and  last  columns  of  this  table; 
nor  does  it  appear,  from  any  thing  that  I  can  find  in  his  book,  that 
he  knew  any  additional  facts  Now  I  appeal  to  every  person  that 
has  the  least  information  on  the  subject,  whether  it  be  possible  from 
this  table  to  form  any  conception  of  the  existence  of  the  atomie 
theory,  or  with  what  I  call  the  grand  fact  in  my  note,  that  metals 
unite  with  various  doses  of  oxygen,  always  bearing  to  each  other 
the  ratios  I,  2,  3,  &c.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr,  Higgins  will 
pretend  that  he  possessed  any  such  knowledge  at  the  time ;  but  if 
he  should,  I  am  very  ready  at  any  time  to  demonstrate,  from  several 
passages  in  his  book,  that  he  possessed  no  such  knowledge. 

Mr.  Nash  refers  to  page  295,  &c.  of  Mr.  Higgins's  book,  and 
says  that  I  shall  find  the  subject  treated  of  jthere  at  full  length.  Now 
I  deny  that  there  is  one  word  upon  the  subject  of  metallic  oxides  in 
page  ^5,  or  from  page  295  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Hi^^gins*s  book.  He 
treats  of  the  distillation  (or  analysis,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,}  of  a 
tirinary  calculus,  and  of  nothing  else,  from  page  283  to  the  end  of 
the  book. 

5.  1  was  a  good  deal  amused  with  Mr.  Nash's  fifth  assertion.  It 
shows  very  clearly  that  he  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  acquainted  with  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  Cullen,  Black,  and  Bergman.  When  I 
published  my  paper  on  the  atomic  theory  in  the  seventh  Number  of 
the  Annats  of  Philosophy,  1  received  a  ktter  from  Dr.  Pearson, 
complaining  of  my  conduct  in  not  noticing  the  opinions  of  Cullen, 
Black,  and.Fordyce,  on  the  subject,  and  affirming  that  these 
philosophers  had  taught  the  atomic  doctrine,  and  that  he  himself 
had  learned  it  from  them,,  i^nd  had  taught  it  always  fi^^^  ^^ 
beginning  just  as  far  as  I  had  explained  it.  Now  1  must  own,  wUh 
aH  Aic  defcrcnec  to  Dr.  Pearson,  that  this  in  my  tpbi^  v^tts  €^>^fe 
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a  little  too  far.  The  science  of  chemistry  had  not  adinneed  far 
enough,  and  top  few  accurate  analyses  were  known,  to  admit  any 
attempt  to  determine  the  weight  of  atoms.  Thia  was  the  case  also 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Higgins  wrote  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
attempt  in  his  booic  to  determine  the  weight  of  a  sipgle  atom :  but. 
Cullen,  Black,  and  Bergman,  had  made  some  steps  towanil  the 
atomic:  theory,  and  these  by  no  mran^  unimportant  ones. 

The  chenQical  works  of  Dr,  Cuilcn  might  soon  be  looked  over; 
for  I  am  not  awn  re  of  any  thing  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject 
except  a  few  pages  on  the  cotd  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
eiher.  My  knowledge  of  his  opinions  wa^  derived  from  the  late 
Professor  Rabison^  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the  means  of  informa- 
tion, and,  as  he  was  a  parttcular  friend  and  great  admirer  of  Dr. 
Black,  was  entitled  to  credit.  Now  he  informed  me  that  Dr. 
Black's  escplanation  of  double  decompositions^  which  he  anntially 
gave  in  his  Class,  had  been  originally  broached  by  Dr.  Culleit. 
This  was  the  circumstance  that  induced  me  to  introduce  Dr. 
Cullen's  name  along  with  Black  and  Bergman,  There  is  one  man 
still  alive  who  is  .probably  acquainted  with  Dr.  Cullen's  chemical 
lectures,  and  with  the  materials  which  they  furnished  to  Dr.  Black  ; 
1  mean  Mr.  Watt,  of  Bimiingham. 

As  to  Dr.  Blacky  I  consider  myself  as  acquainted  with  his  opi- 
nions, because  I  attended  his  lectures ;  and  there  are  thousands  ia 
Great  Britain  who  did  the  same^  and  who  cannot  but  recollect  the 
lietcts  that  I  shall  state.  Dr.  Black  taught  that  bodies  combine  in 
definite  proportions,  and  he  explained  double  decomposition  by 
means  of  diagrams,  not  indeed  the  same  as  tho^e  of  Mr.  Higgins^ 
but  much  simpler,  and  more  elegtint.  1  have  been  informed  by 
Professor  Robison  that  he  employed  these  diagrams  from  the  very* 
beginning  of  his  career  as  a  Professor-  One  of  them  is  given  in 
page  544^  vol,  i,  of  the  printed  edition  of  Dr.  Black's  lectures.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  all  similar  diagrams  published  in  London  by 
Fordyce,  &c.  were  derived  fiom  this  original  source.  Nay,  I  even 
suspect  that  the  diagrams  of  Mr.  Higgins  himself  might  be  traced 
to  the  same  origin.  Now  could  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportion^ 
be  taught  J  and  could  double  decomposition  be 
explained,  in  this  way  (for  I  quote  Dr.  Black's      ^  ^ 

explanation)  ?  Let  the  bodies  A  aodfi  be  united 
with  a  force  10,  and  the  bodies  C  and  D  with  a 
force  6 ;  suppose  tlie  attraction  of  A  for  C  to 
be  8,  and  that  of  B  for  D  to  be  9,  if  we  mix 
these  bodies  A  will  unite  with  C,  and  B  with  D^ 
I  say  could  these  opiniona  and  eiplanadons  be 
gi\  en  by  any  one  who  did  not  believe  tlte  atomic 
theory,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent^  To  me 
they  conveyed  just  as  much  of  the  atomic  theory  as  the  perusal  qt 
Mr.  Higgins'sbook  did. 

As  to  Bergman,  the  perusal  of  hi*  Treatise  on  Electric  Attne- 
tiuns,  p^icularly  his  eij^latiation  pf  the  apparent  anom^Ue^  hi^ 
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account  of  double  deoomt^itjons,  aod  the  numerous  diagramft  of 
douUe  decompoditioQs  which  he  has  given  in  the  first  plate  of  the 
third  volume  of  his  Opuscula,  demonstrate  irresistibly  that  he  enter^ 
tained  the  tame  opinbns  on  the  subject  .vith  Dr.  Black.  Indeed  I 
believe^  when  Mr.  Higgins  wrote,  these  opinions  were  universally 
admitted  by  chemists  a^  ifirst  principles :  nor  do  I  conceive  that  i^ 
was  .aware  that  any  thing  new- could  foe  deduced  from  his  writings 
till  many  years  afterwards.  The  first  person  who  formally  opposel 
himself  to  the  atomic  theory^  and  whose  opinions  are  incompatible 
with  it,  was  BerthoUet* 

Had  Mr.  Nash  been  acquainted  with  these  facts^  he  would  have, 
I  presume,  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  with  a  little  moft 
decorum  and  modesty  than  he  has  thought  proper  to  do< 

6.  Mr.  Nash's  sixth  assertion  will  make  it  requisite  for  me  to 
state  distinctly  how  hr  the  generalization  of  the  atomic  theory  is  to 
be  found  in  i/lu  Hig^ns's  hock.  Now  there  are  four  remajricable 
passages  in  the  work  m  question,  which  I  considered,  when  I  wrote 
mv  note,  as  referring  to  the  theory  of  volumes*.  But  upon  recon- 
sidering them,  I  conceive  that  they  may  be  applied  likewise  to  the 
atomic  theory ;  and  indeed  there  is  one  of  the  four  that  applies  to 
that  theory  without  any  amluguity.  It  is  [Mrobable  that  Mr.  Naish 
alludes  to  three  of  these  four  passages  in  the  pages  to  which  he 
refers;  but  the  fourth,  which  I  consider  as  the  most  imporUmt  of 
all,  he  has  entii'ely  overlooked.  Injustice  however  to  Mr.  Higgins,  I 
think  it  requisite  to  bring  forward  every  thing  that  can  be  urged  m 
favour  of  his  claim.  The  passages  are  the  following^  1  shall  not 
use  Mr.  Higgins's  words,  but  give  his  meaning  in  the  modern  lan- 
guage of  cbanistry. 

Page  36.— 1  ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  and  1  of  oxygen  con- 
stitute sulphurous  acid ;  1  ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  and  2  of 
oxygen  constitute  sulphuric  acid. 

Page  37- — ^Water  is  composed  of  1  ultimate  particle  of  oxygen 
and  1  ultimate  particle  of  hydrogen. 

Pag:e  81.' — Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  composed  of  9  ultimate  par- 
ticles^f  sulphur  and  5  of  hydrogen. 

Page  132.—- The  composition  of  the  compounds  of  azote  and 
oxygen  are  as  follows  ;— 


Nitrous  oxide • , 

Nitrous  gas 

Red  nitrous  vapour 

Straw  coloured  nitrous  acict , 
Nitric  acid • . . 


UUimate  Particles. 

azote  +  1  oxygen 

+  2 

•+  3 

-f  4- 

+  5 


Now  from  these  passages,  which  are  all  1  ci»n  find  in  the  book 
relating  to  the  subject  in  question,  Mf.  Higgins  is  entitled  to  affirm 
that  he  had  an  idea  of  the  atomic  theory  when  he  wrote  his  book : 
but  he  is  not  entitled  tp  affirm  that  he  tai:^ht  it ;  or  that  any  reader, 
merely  from  perusing  his  book^  would  have  formed  an  idea  of  tlie 
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atomic  theory.  There  is  not  a  single  attempt  at  generali^tion,  no' 
allusion  to  the  rate  at  which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  increases,  tiO 
statement  of  the  weight  of  an  atom,  or  any  reference  to  such  a 
weight.  The  mere  statement  of  such  numbers  as  Mr.  Higgins 
gives  in  the  preceding  passages  isf  not  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
man  the  discoverer  of  the  atomic  theory^  otherwise  the  number  of 
competitors  would  become  very  considerable.  Mr.  Chertevix  gave 
two  similar  examples.  He  found  the  oxides  of  platinum  composed  of 

100  metal  -f    7'5  oxygen 
100  +  15-0     • 

and  the  oxides  of  copper  composed  of  * 

♦ 

100  metal  +  13  oxygen 
100  4-  25 

Yet  these  facts,  which  are  as  striking  as  any  given  by  Mr;  fiigglriS^ 
did  not  constitute  Mr.  Chenevix  the  discoverer  of  the  atbihic  theoryi 
In  the  second  edition  of  my  System  of  Chemistry  I  gave  a  consi- 
derable number  of  similar  examples :  yet  I  do  not,  on  that  account, 
lay  any  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  atomic  theory.  The  generali- 
zation, both  in  ihe  case  of  Mr.  Chenevix  and  myself,  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Higgins,  was  wanting.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Nash  on  the  subject,  it  is  this  generalization,  for 
which  we  are  solely  indebted  to  Mr.  Dalton,  that  constitutes*  the 
whole  merit.  Richter  had  gone  still  further ;  for  he  had  generalized 
and  shown  the  constancy  of  the  proportions  in  which  acids  and 
bases  unite  with  each  other  in  all  cases.  He  certainly  therefore  hni 
some  claim  to  at  least  a  share  of  the  merit  of  the  atomic  theory* 
But  as  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  his  book,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  estimate  how  far  his  merit  extends.  To  judge? 
from  the  papers  of  his,  on  the  subject,  in  Crell's  Annals,  he  seems 
to  have  been  misled  by  some  mystical  opinions  respecting  the  figu- 
rate  numbers,  and  to  have  had  no  notion  whatever  of  the  atomic 
theory. 

All  that  Mr.  Higgins  then  '  can  allege,  is,  that  he  was  ac*. 
quainted  with  the  atomic  theory  when  he  published  his  book,  but 
thought  prop)2r  to  keep  it  a  secret ;  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  kept  it  a  secret  for  ever,  had  not  the  discovery  been  made  by 
Mr.  Dalton.  Finding  the  theory  before  the  public,  and  finding  its 
importance  daily  increasing,  it  would  appear  that  now,  after  an 
interval  of  twenty-five  years,  he.  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  put  ia 
his  claim* 

"  Whether  Mr,  Higgins  was  actually  in  possession  of  this  theory 
twenty-five  years  ago  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding ;  nor  do  1  conceive  it  to  be  a  point  of  much  consequence. 
We  can  ^easily  see  that  if  he* knew  it,  he  at  least  thought  proper  id 
keep  his  own  secret.  Now  it  is  a  law  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  I  conceive  a  very  proper  one,  that  if  a  man  makes  a  discovery, 
aind  ccticeals  it,  if  the  same  thing  be  discovered  and  published  hf 
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another  person,  the  original  discoverer  loses  all  claim  to  tKe  honour 
accruing  fron[i  the  original  invention,  unless  be  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public  that  he  was  in  possession  of  it  first. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  several  passages  in  Mr.  Higgins's 
book  which  lead  me  to  suspect  that  his  knowledge  of  the  atomic 
.  theory  was  not  quite  so  steady  and  precise  as  Mr.  Nash  would  have 
us  believe.  I  shall  quote  a  few  of  these  passages,  that  Mr.  Nash 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  ingenuity  upon  them. 
And  I  would  advise  him,  as  a  friend,  before  be  ventures  to  appear 
again  in  the  field,  to  peruse  Mr.  Higgins's  book  carefully.  He  will 
prhaps  find  that  some  of  Mr.  Higgins's  peculiar  opinions  are  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  atomic  theory  than  Mr.  Nash  seenui 
at  present  to  suspect.  ;. 

Page  7* — Seven  measures  of  oxygen  form  5  or  44-  measures  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Page  157« — Sulphur  will  not  iinite  with  much  more  oxygen  thaa 
is  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  sulphurous  acid ;  but  in  time,  by  help 
of  water,  heat,  and  air,  it  absorbs  A  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
perfect  sulphuric  acid. 

Page  159. — Nitric  acid  may  absorb  more  oxygen* 

Page  257- — Some  metals  absorb  more  oxygen  ttiari  they  can 
.retain  when  united  to  acids,  and  therefore  lose  a  portiod  when  dis^ 
solving  in  nitric  acid. 

Page  263. — If  the  precipitant  cannot  take  Up  the  tVhole  of  thd 
oxygen,  it  {the  metal)  is  thrown  down  in  a  semireduced  state.  . 

Page  265. — ^A  very  small  quantity  of  oxygen  over  aiid  iibove  A 
certain  portion  will  render  some  metals  quite  insoluble. 

Page  270.— Platina  is  soluble  in  various  proportions  of  Oxygfeti. 

Page  274. — Acid  bases  retain  oxygen  with  less  force  when  fullj 
faturated  with  it,  than  when  united  to  a  small  portion. 

These  passages  are  not  transcribed  verbatim,  but  translated  iiitd 
the  modern  language  of  chemistry,  and  I  have  always  carefully 

B'ven  the  exact  sense.  I  myself  conclude  from  them,  thStt  Mr* 
iggins  never  had  generalized  the  atomic  theory.'  But  this  is  a 
point  of  little  consequence.  Respecting  the  great  facty  that  he  did 
not  communicate  the  atomic  theory,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

7.  Mr.  Nash's  seventh  assertion  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
part  has  be^n  already  sufficiently  noticed.  In  answering  the  second^ 
It  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  state  to  whom  I  alluded,  when  I  said 
that  the  doctrine  would  have  been  certainly  started  by  others  if 
Dalton  had  missed  it.  I  alluded  to  Dr  Wollaston.  I  had  the 
means  of  knowing  that  this  gentleman  had  l^en  struck  with  the 
proixHtions  of  oxygen  in  my  table  of  metallic^  oxides,  and  that  he 
had  begun  to  study  the  subject  when  my  account  of  the  Daltoniaa 
theory  prevented  him  from  proceeding  with  his  investigations.  Now 
Mr.  Nash  must  be  very  little  acquainted  with  the  sagacity  of  this 
philosopher  if  he  can  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  result  of  his 
investigation  would  faftve  been  the  discovery  of  the  utomie  theory. 
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I  might  mention  the  name  of  another  gentleman,  who  I  know  wg» 
6i%aged  in  the  same  investigation ;  tut  I  conceive  it  to  be  Unneces- 
sary. How  It  should  be  unworthy  of  a  icientiflc  man  to  believe 
that  there  are  other  people  Jn  Great  Britain  capable  of  discovering 
the  atomic  theory  besides  Mr.  Dalton  or  Mr.'Hig^ins  (if  Mr.  Na^ 
ehobses  to  substitute  that  name)  I  do  not  understand.  Biit  evtn  tt 
h  should  be  ever  so.  unscientific,  I  must  Still  believe  it  j  becat^^e 
Bay  knowledge  of  Dr.  WoUaston's  sagacity  prevents  me  from  6ntef- 
taihing  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  Nay,  I  will  go  further  than  that, 
and  say  that  I  believe  if  Newton  never  had  existed  we  should  at 
Ihis  moment  have  be^n  in  possession  of  the  theory  of  gravitatioh. 
Nature  has  not  been  so.  stinted  in  her  gifts  as  to  confine  the  fiitfiit* 
ties  of  invention  and  discovery  to  one  individual,  or  one  natidtf,  6t 
one  class  of  society.  t 

I  have  now  considered  the  whole  of  Mr.  Nash's  as^rtiotiS,  aTad 
leave  the  unbiassed  reader  to  draw  his  own  consequences.  Perftkps 
I  ought  to  Spoldgize  for  the  lerlgth  of  this  article ;  but  I  cdtiFfl  not 
well  lay  the  subject  before  the  public  in  less  space.  I  tate  it  for 
granted  that  nothing  whidi  Mr.  Nash  may  afterwards  publish  ih  hi$ 
own  vindication  can  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  yesuiiie  the 
subject. 
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Article  III. 

On  the  Limits  ^perpetual  Snow  in  the  Noj'tk.    By  Leopold  Voft 
Buch,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  BdWta. 

(Concluded  from  }^,  220.) 

IW'  we  i^baiice  ten  d^rees  £irt6er  north  than  this  tetitude  to  the 
t^motest  cliflis  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  l&titiide  70°  S^nd  71% 
we  need  not  be  surprised  in  so  remote  a  situation,  and  so  ihWch 
nearer  the  pole,  to  find  the  snow  fine  not  rising  to  any  gr^at  height 
iibove  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Frohi  the  accounts  of  the  Science 
of  the  Lapland  cold,  one  would  readily  believe  th^t  the  snoW  ^h6 
does  not  rise  much  kigber  than  the  surf^cie  of  the  sed.  !Butlhe 
first  appearance  of  the  land  shows  us  that  this  is  fi9ir  from  beiltg  t)t^ 
case.  For  even  in  the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  all  culdv*^tioh  ti 
not  at  an  end.  We  still  find  gardens  and  corn  fields,  viB^es  M 
jthe  mouth  of  the  tcwrrents,  and  forests  in  the  valleys.  Atieih^Mfdy 
the  residence  of  the  bailiff  in  the  interior  of  Alt&nfm%  Vs  *tt  ap- 
pears in  summer,  would  even  in  this  climlite  be  cMled  ri^.  It 
iies  in  the  tniildle  of  a  tall  fir  woad,  \vit)i  magnificent  ilews,  bVi'the 
other  side  of  the  fiord,  of  rocks  and  snow  mdunthitts.  ^  Tbrdft^ 
the  valley  rushes  the  mighty  ^stream,  Elvebacken^  Which  is  "fne 
means  bf  supporting  at  least  20  houses,  that  lie  in  the  miiist  ^f  iu 
fields  and  meadows.    Who  can  here  think  of  the  stioW  line?  ITic, 
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firs  cover  the  neighbouring  Kongshavrifieldt  to  the  very  top,  and  it 
IS  560  English  feet  high.  In  tWs  place  we  first  succeed  in  finding 
the  limit  of  the  firs.  On  Skaanevara,  whicji  is  1408  English  feet 
in  height^  and  on  Borrispara,  this  tree  first  disappears  when  we 
liave  got  to  tlie  height  of  rather  more  than  746  English  feet. 
But  before  this  mountain  can  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  it 
limst  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  it  does.  Snow  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  summer  upon  any  of  the  mc»intains  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Altengaard. 

The  mountains  of  Talvig  are  higher.  T^^ey  lie  two  Germaa 
mile^  from  Mtengadrd.  For  Ta/vi^  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
last  branch  of  the  great  Kiolengebirge,  which  running  over  a  great 
tract  of  country  separates  Sweden  from  Norway;  but  at  this  place 
breaks  into  fragments,  and  passing  from  Sverholt  and  Nordkyn  on 
the  main  land,  goes  to  the  North  Cape  in  Mageroe  and  the  Cape  of 
forsanges. 

The  first  rocks  above  the  creek  of  Talvig  rise  with  uncommon 
•  rapidity,  and  the  brooks'  flowing  from  above  form  foaming  water- 
falls ;  but  after  ascending  about  a  thousand  feet,  mountain  valleys 
make  their  appearance,  and  we  ascend  for  some  miles  very  slowly, 
As  the  elevation  increases,  the  Lapland  vegetation,  with  which  we 
had  become  fanitiliar  in  the  valleys,  disappears  under  our  feet.  The 
firs  soon  vanish  altogether,  and  the  birches  become  continually 
smaller.  At  last  they  disappear  entirely,  and  between  tufts  of 
mountain  grass  and  dwarf  birches  we  perceive  prodigious  quantities 
of  berry  bushes  spreading  themselves ;  bilberries  {vaccinium  myr-- 
tillus)  on  the  di^  heights,  and  cloudberries  {rulus  chamcemmm)  in 
marshy  places.  When  we  ascend  higher,  the  bilberries  cease  to 
bear  fruit,  they  stand  single  with  few  leaves,  and  no  longer  col- 
lected together  in  the  form  of  bushes.  They  disappear  at  last,  an^f 
the  mountain  grass  soon  follows  them.  Now  the  dwarf  birches 
brave  the  height  and  the  cold ;  but  they  also  disappear  before  we 
reach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  there  remains  a  broad  border 
surrounding  this  hnie,  on  which,  if  we  except  mosses,  only  a  Jew 
small  plants  support  themselves  with  difficulty.  The  reindeer  moss 
itsjelf,  which  in  the  woods  rivals  the  bilberry  in  luxuriancy  of  growth, 
springs  up  but  sparingly  at  such  heights.  On  the  .top  of  the  moun- 
tain,  which  is  almost  a  plain,  there  is  no  ice  and  no  glacier  to  be 
ieen.  But  the  snow  never  leaves  these  heights.  For  a  few  weeks 
only  may  some  of  the  summits  be  seen  free  from  their  snowy 
covering 

Akka-Solki  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  summits, 
though  it  rises  but  a  little  way  above  the  mountain  plain.  Qnly 
two  or  three  otjier  conical  sunjmits  in  this  neighbourhood  inter- 
rupt the  extensive  prospect.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1S07,  the 
•now  had  left  this  height  for  a  few-  jdays  only,  and  the  black  soiV 
upon  the  declivity  pf. the  mountain  could  be  distinguished.  Tb« 
barometer  stoqd 
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At  Akka-Solki  at 26-564  English  inches. 

Therm.  51-69° 
At  Talvigy  70  feet  above  the  sea*  at . .  29-912  inches 

Therm.  61  •;25° 

This  gives  us  the  height  of  Akka-Solki  above  the  sea  3S58 
English  feet.  The  highest  mountain  in  this  place  lies  at  no  great 
distance  south  east.  It  is  separated  from  Akka-Solki  by  the  deep 
valley  of  Storvands,  and  is  only  about  160  feet  higher,  or  3518 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  this  mountain  the  snow  lies  all 
the  year  round,  and  it  may  be  seen  from  Aliengaard  sXways  covpred 
with  snow.  If  an  extensive  plain*  were  to  stretch  itself  at  the 
height  of  Stoivandsfieldtj  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  always  covered 
with^now,  even  during  the  height  of*  summer,  and  probably  gla- 
ciers would  be  produced  on  the'  declivity  over  the  Fiord.  The 
height  of  the  snow  line  then  on  the  mountains  of  Talvig  in  the  70th 
degree  of  latitude  is  3518  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

,  Glaciers  are  not  wanting  in  this  country.  Inhere  appear  upon 
the  north  side  of  Alt-Eid  some  low  tongues  of  land,  over  which 
the  road  from  Qucenananger  tp  the  AltensBord  passes.  There  a 
high  cliff,  the  Jockuls-Fieldtf  rises  quite  perpendicularly  from  the 
Jockulsfwrd^  and  continues  at  the  same  height  for  about  four 
German  miles.  Perpetual  snow  covers  the  sides  of  this  mountain 
in  uninterrupted  masses^  as  upon  the  mountains  of  Folge^Fonden 
and  Jmtedals.  Wh^n  we  stand  on  the  rocks  above  Alt-Eid,  this 
snow  appears  like  a  white  covering  thrown  artificially  over  the  black 
rocks.  We  can  see  very  distinctly  how  the  glaciers  in  the  high 
valleys  separate  from  the  snow,  and  how  they  tumble  down  towards 
Jhe  cleep  surrounding  Jochislfiord.  in  the  middle  over  the  steep, 
almost  perpendicular,  rocks,  prodigious  masses  of  ice  may  be  seen 
hanging ;  and  in  summer  these  are  perpetually  falling  into  the 
jpord,  often  in  such  quantities,  and  with  such  violence,  that  ia 
consequence  of  the  a^tation  produced  in  the  sea,  the  water,  evea 
at  the  distance  of  miles,  rises  many  feet  over  the  lapd,  and  not  un-- 
frequently  washes  away  with  it  the  huts  of  the  Laplanders.  •/ocA- 
ub'Fieldty  to  which  the  old  Norwegian  name  JokuU  has  been 
given,  is  scarcely  3730  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  s6a.  In 
this  place  likewise,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  snow,;^ 
and  the  cold  produced  in  consequence,  the  snow  line  is  sunk  below 
its  true  level. 

The  diflFerent  heights  at  which  the  trees  and  bushes  disappear 
upon  the  mountain  of  Talvig,  are  not  accidental.  ^  All  the  way 
fjrom  Drontheim  to  this  place,  I  had  observed  a  striking  regularity 
in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that  the  absolute  heights  to  which  the 
spruce  firs,  Scotch  firs,  and  birches  ascend,  dfffet  considerably  in 
different  latitudes;  but  the  differtences  between  these  respectiya 
heights  are  eveiy  where  th!e  same.  The  follcJwing  table  exhibit* 
the  heights  at  which  different  plants  disappear  upon  Talvig* 
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English  feet. 

Scotch  fir  {pinus  sylvestris)  ....*; 778 

Birch  {hetula  alba)    : . .  1580 

Bilberry  {vacciniummyrtillus) 2033 

*  Salix  myrsenites  ....    • 2152 

The  salix  lanata  goes  higher^  and  reaches  almost  to  the  snow 
line. 

English  feet. 

Dwarf  birch  {betula  nana) 2745 

Snow  line    •...•.. 35J7 

Hence  the  perpendicular  distance  between  these  respective 
heights  is  as  follows^ 

Eng.  feet. 

From  the  place  where  the  Scotch  firs  disappear  to  the?    ^^^ 

line  of  birches .* 5 

From  the  line  of  birches  to  that  of  dwarf  birches  ......  1165 

From  the  line  of  dwarf  birches  to  the  snow  line 77^ 

Distance  of  the  Scotch  firs  from  the  snow  line 2739 

Ditto  of  the  birches  193/ 

The  same  distances  exist  in  every  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast. 
If  the  line  of  firs  be  elevated  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  then  the 
birches  rise  to  3802  feet,  and  the  snow  line  is  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5739  feet  The  same  differences  probably  exist  over  the 
whole  surfece  of  the  earth.  •  Hence  it  is  not  the  soil  which  occa- 
sions these  lines  of  elevation,  but  the  temperature ;  and  it  deter- 
mines it  with  such  precision,  that  we  cannot  without  admiration 
observe  upon  so  many  mountiiins  of  this  coast,  how  the  spruce  firs, 
the  Scotch  firs,  and  the  birch,  appear  to  be  cut  off  by  a  determinate 
horizontal  line.  They  have  reached  the  medium  temperature  of 
their  growth,  and  it  is  not  permitted  them  to  as<5end  higher. 

This  would  furnish  us  with  an  excellent  method  of  determining 
the  snow  line  directly,  even  when  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  ascend 
so  high  up  into  the  atmosphere,  if  it  were  not  that  the  growth  and 
flourishing  of  trees  in  many  cases  depend  more  upon  the  length  and 
intensity  of  the  summer,  than  upon  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
place.  If  it  were  not  for  this  difticulty,  a  single  moderately  high 
mountain  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  height  of  the  snow  line 
in  any  country.  A  mountain  from  which  the  laurels  and  cypresses 
had  disappeared,  would  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  we  must 
ascend  to  reach  the  line  of  chesnuts,  then  that  of  filberts,  beeches, 
oaks,  Spruce  firs,  Scotch  firs,  birches,  and  last  of  all  the  snow 
line.  In  this  manner  we  might  by  immediate  observations  deter- 
mine the  curve  of  the  snow  line  in  various  meridians,  and  finally 
establish  the  law  of  the  variation  of  temperature  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth. 

V. 

Almoist  a  degree  north  from  Allen,  and  just  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  the  great  Ocean,  lies  Hammerfest,  upon  the  island  Qualoe, 
at  the  north  end  of  Altenfiord,  the  farthest  north  town  in  the  world* 
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How  complete  is  the  alteration  here  in  the  climate  and  appearance 
of  the  country.  Here  np  trees  are  to  be  ^een,  and  no  vegetables 
can  be  raised  in  the  gardfens^  The  birches  are  only  bdshes,  and 
disappear  completely  at  the  height  of  746  Ehglish  fej^t  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  Alien  they  rise  to  the  height  of  1500  feet. 
The  sun  very  seldooi  is  visibfe  from  these  islands.  The  sumiher  is 
destitute  of  heat,  and  scarcely  two  or  three  tolerably  wa)rm  days, 
are  enjoyecl.  TTic  north-west  wind  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
covers  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  clouds  lr6m  the  sea ;  torrents 
of  rain  tumble  down,  and  the  clouds  all  day  long  hover  upon  the 
auifece  of  the  earth.  Deeper  ia  the  fiord  easily,  light  and  pas§nig 
showers  fall ;  and  at  Alten  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  sun  shine$  j^  but 
a  black  and  dusky  band  of  clouds  is  always  seen  in  the  nordiern 

horjzon.  .  ^  . 

Not  less .  remarkable .  is^  the  eternal  mist  .whic.h  hangs  ^bove 
Mdgeroe  at. the  North  Cajie,  in  the  7 1st  degree  of  latitude.  Here 
we  find  nothing  among  the  rdcks  which;  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
bu^h.  .  We  perceive  indeed  between  the  cliffs  a  deep  valley,  which 
is  sl^eltered  from  the  sea  wind.  .In  it  thej-e  appears  here  and  there 
a  remainder  of  Jjirches,  ijot  in  the  form  of  bushes,  but  creeping 
alopg  the  ground.  But  these  melancholy  remains  do  not  go  Higher 
than  ^30  feet.  The  snow  line  therefore,  which  at  jilfen  was  3517 
feet  a^oye  the,  l^yel  of|  the  sea,  at  Hammerfiest  is  only  2345  feet 
higji.  ,Thus  frob  FiUeJieldt,  a§  we  a^tlvance  tpw^ards  the  Pole,  \b 
Alten^  a.distapce  of  10°  of  latitude,  tipe  sjiow  line  has  oqi^,  sunk 
lj625  Jgnglish  feet  J  but  frcp  Alten  to  the  North.  Cape,  a  distahce 
of  Qnjy,  1^  degree  of  latitudei,  i^  has  §un|cl  1^2  feet.  Sb^re^t  *is 
the  difference  between  the  interior  of  tKe  bays  and  their  outlet  Tnjo 
^e  3ea.'  The  vappjiir.  at  its  maximum  aboyethje  sea  falls  down  m 
the  state  of  fog,,.rain,  or  perpetual  cloud,  whenever  the  .tem- 
pemture  is  the  least  din^inished  abpve  th^e  istand^.  In  the  intei;i6r 
Qf  the  country,  so  caueh  pf  the  vapoqr'has  already  Fallen  to  the 
ground,  that  the  temperature  is,capahle  of  .maintaining  ttie  air 
transparent. ';.  The  sup  penetrates  .tl|roug1i  the  clouds,  acts  upon  the 
spil,  and  warms  it./  The  temperature  of  the  atinosphere  ;s  in  con- 
Siequenjce  considerably  elevated,  and  now  thie  sea .  winds  drive  <he 
c^_oi|dj^  in  that  high  teniperature  as  into  an  abyss.  [Scarce  have  they 
ifeached  these  regions,  wlien  they  disappear  altogether,  and  siin- 
shine  contin^ues.pften  for. weeks  without  tlie  least  interruption.  The 
interior, of  the j^or^if  now  enjoys  the  benent  of  the  warmer  sear  air, 
but  the  fog^^whicl^  prevents  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  does  not 
penetrate  so  far.  Hence  it  happened  tKat  the  n^ean  heat ,  of  the 
iponth  of  July  (1807)  at  Alten  was  ^2*4°, .  while  at  the  North 
C^pe,  at  the  end  of.  July  and  beginning  of  August,  it  was  only 
51-5.  Heni;e  it  happens  that  at  Alteny  at  Heisfiord^  at  Lyngen, 
almost  under  the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  corn  is*  cultivated  with 
profit,  while  in.  the  islanc]  of  Troriisoe  in  the  same  latitude,  even 
birches  vegetate  with  difficulty.  Hence  it  happens  that  at  Lyster^ 
in  Sqgne^aly  and  eit  Kopapger^  in  th^  interior  of  the  Sogn^ord, 
and  m  the  61st  (iegVee  of  latitude,  not  only  excellent  crops  "of- 
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^wheat  are  raised)  pvtt  all  kinds  of  appl^^  pears,  and  ek^es  ripen 
in  abu/idance;  while  in  the  same  latitude  at  the  mouth  of  the 

jfiord,  y  corn  can  be  rai^d  with  difficulty,  and  garden-stuff  not  at  all. 
At  the  height  of  the  snow  )ipe,  this  annUiilation  of  the  summer 
on  the  sea  shore  shows  itself  immediately.  For  the  height  of  this 
line  depen3s  entirely  upon  the  sum  of  the  heat  of' the  feoow  melt- 
ing months,  and  not  upon  the  cold  of  winter,  rtbr  th'^t  d)ean  tem- 
perature of  the  year.  Otherwise  it  could  not  at.thk  Korth  Cape 
be  so  much  lower  than  at  Alien :  for  the  mead  'temperature  of 
Alten  is  by  no' means  so  high- as  that  of  the  North'  Cape.  At 
Alien  mercury  often  freezes,  at  the  North  Cape  ^nct^r.  »  At  Alten 
we  frequently  see  thi  thermometer  standing  at  -^  13*^,  at  the  North 
Cape  very  seldom  below  10^,-  or  5°^  and  0  is- thte  extteme.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  sea  doe*  not  freeze  in  the  neighbourhSood  of  the 
North  Cape.  When  we  go  20  or  SO  German  miles  out  to  sea  in 
winter,  we  see  ice  islands  at  a  distance.        ■    *    ' 

Still  more :  if  the  general  annual  temperature  determined  the 
height  of  the"  snow  line  above  the  surface  of  the  s^i,  then  in 
Uleodorg,  and  still  mor6  at  Tdfneo;  iii  Xhk  65{h  degree  Irf  latitude, 
it  opght  u<pt  to  be  higher  than  at  ^agwo^  in  the  71st  degree.    And 

|yqt  w^h^t  a  diScrence  between  the  nature  of  these  placesT  And  how 

^djiferept.  likewise  .is  t&e  tenf)perature  of  the  summer,  and  of  thosie 
months  whicfi  can  have  any  influence  on  the  height  of  the  snow 

,line! 

If  we  compare  the  observations  made  by  Father  Hell  froni  the 

^winter  of  1 768  to  June  i7()9,  at  0^6rdohuus,  a  -placie  even  colder 

,  than  the  North  Cape,  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bayly  in  iTd- 
mpefiord  on  Mqgeroe^  and  of  ^r.  Jeremiah  Dixon  at  Hamfnerjest^ 

^fis  they  bb^eryed-  the  transit  of  Venus  in  i76S>,  in  these  places; 

^  and  if  we  join  to  them  some  of  those  observationis  which  I  was 

.enabled  to  make  during  my  twelve  days'  residence  at  the  'North 
Cape,  w;e  shall  fiad'tKe  jnonthly  temperature  in  that  place  iiearty 

^as  in  the  followmg  table.  ,  ,      : 

.January • . .  22-08®  Fahr. 

February 23*16 

^March 24*78 

[  April 3000 

.May 34-07 

June 40-145  , 

July   46*625 

August • .  43'35 

September 37-625 

Octobet 32-000 

November 25-75 

December. ^ 25-72 

Mean  for  the  year 32-100 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Julin  at  Ukohorg,  in. the  65th  degree 


■If 
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pf  latitude,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Swedish  Academy  for 
1789,  page  121,  after  the  reductioDs  and  alterations  to  be  after- 
wards stated,  which  1  consider  myself  as  warranted  to  make,  give 
y^  the  following  mean  temperature  of  the  months  in  that  place. 

January.  . . . . , 7'680®  Fahr, 

iFebniary ;.••,..'. , ..  14-308 

March , , 14-203 

April  , . , 26145 

May.  ..,...,.,.•.,.....,...  40-899 

June ,. 55184 

July , . , 61-560 

August , . . .  56-673 

September 46-490 

October   . , 38-73* 

November   . . . .  ^ 22-651 

pecerbber   ....  ^.  •.•••,...• ..   13-595 

Mean  for  th($  year  ....•...*...  33-172 

If  we  compare  these  numbers  with  the  preceding  table,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  mean  annual 
itemperature  at  Uleoborg  and  at  the  North  Cape  Yet  the  me^n 
heat  of  the  months  above  the  freezing  point  at  Uleoborg  amounts 
to  49-928%  while  at  Mageroe  it  is  not  higher  than  39.31 2^  By 
this  diiference  is  the  height  of  the  snow  line  regulated ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  winter,  it  rises  at  Uleoborg  to  a 
considerable  height, 

-  These  circumstances  render  the  snow  line  of  still  greater  im- 
portance to  us.  As  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  heat  of  the  snow 
picking  months,  its  height  becomes  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
living  beings  in  the  places  where  we  survey  it ;  for  the  number  of 
living  beings  is  detei-mined  by  the  height  of  the  thermometer 
above  the  freezing  point.  Below  that  point  vegetables  will  not 
grow,  atid  animals  aupport  themselves  with  diffippltyt  The  ther« 
mometer  in  Siberia  njay  show  a  degree  of  cold  apd  ft  winter  tem- 
perature lower  than  is  known  in  any  other  part  of  thp  Continent; 
the  medium  temperature  of  Jakutsk  may  be  6-75°  below  the 
freezing  point;  and  yet  the  trees  in  the  country  show  that  the  snow 
line  there  is  higher  than  at  Alien ,  and  probably  even  higher  than 
at  Torneo,  And  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  in  such  sun^mers 
both  the  yegetable3  and  animals  of  Torneo  will  thrive.  But  what 
jshall  we  say  of .  Jc^/awc?,  where  the  inhabitants  spend  their  winter 
In  their  houses  without  fire,  and  yet  in  the  65th  degree  of  latitude 
the  height  of  tb.e  gnow  line  is  only  30^6  feet  above  tjip  level  of  the 
$ea.* 

Swedish  Lapland  to  thp  south  of  Alten,   and   especially  the 

•  At  OsierjochU^  According  to  the  observationi  of  Lieateaautf  piafsen  ai|i| 
ycUcfsen,  conmoBicated  to  mc  by  Mr,  J.  R.  Hi^.         ^.^^^^^  ^^  (^ 
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southern  parts  of  West  Bothnia^  becoAies  more  adapted  for  vegetables 
and  animals,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  its  summers,  than  the 
mildness  of  climate  in  general.  It  is  true  that  when  we  go  straight 
to  Torneo,  the  hight  of  the  snow  line  cannot  be  directly  observed 
in  any  part  of  the  way  y  for  between  Alten  and  Torneo,  there  is 
not  only  no  mountain  which  rises  to  that  limit,  but  in  reality  no 
mountain  whatever.  The  Norwegian  range  here  becomes  flat,  ex- 
cepting that  here  and  there  a  small  eminence  rises  to  the  height  of 
400  or  GOO  teet.  The  place  which  limits  the  streams  running  into 
the  Frozen  Sea  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  only  1380  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  have  indeed  passed  the  Kio^ 
iengebirge  before  we  come  to  Kauiokeino,  although  the  Altens  Elo 
runs  by  Kautokeino,  and  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  This  river 
makes  its  way  through  a  channel  in  the  mountain,  as  the  RhcHie 
does  in  Switzerland.  On  the  sides  of  the  declivities  in  Swedeo, 
appear  by  degrees,  and  in  increasing  perfection,  those  trees  which 
we  lost  on  the  coast.  Scotch  firs  show  themselves  again  at  {Lippa- 
ji^rfwi,  1276  feet  high  :  and  at  Palajvensttu,  at  the  height  of  IO7O 
&et,  they  are  a^  flourishing  as  at  Alten.  At  Alten  they  disappear 
at  the  heigiit  of  746  feet ;  a  difference  which  is  the  effect  of  1^ 
degree  of  latitude.  Some  miles  lower  down,  at  Songa  Muotha^  in 
the  6tith  degree  of  latitude,  and  at  the  height  of  842  feet,  the 
first  spruce  fir  makes  its  appearance.  More  are  soon  to  be  met 
with,  at  first  with  frosted  and  blasted  branches;  but  from  Mno* 
^nioniskay  which  is  7^3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  they  appear 
in  full  vigour.  By  degrees  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  they  form 
almost  impenetrable  woods,  and  a  mixture  of  other  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  distingubhed  among  them;  especially  the  saUx 
pentandroj  which  may  be  trailed  the  X^apland  rose,  and  the  aspen. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kangis,  not  far  from  the  polar  circle, 
these  woods  are  employed  in  heating  iron  furnaces.  At  last  at 
l?€llo  we  copie  to  the  polar  circle,  where  the  country  has  become 
classical,  by  two  successive  measurements  of  a  degree  0/  latitude. 
Here  the  almost  uninterrupted  rows  of  villages  all  the  way  to 
Torneo  show  us  what  the  climate  is  capable  of.  Corn  fields  come 
into  view,  and  the  woods  retire  to  a  distance.  The  woods  rise  to 
the  veiy  tops  of  the  mountains :  nothing  here  in  summer  puts  us 
in  mind  of  the  severity  of  winter. 

^t  Pullingi  near  Svanstein,  the  spruce  firs  are  213  feet  below 
the  Scotch  firs.  Now  Pullingi,  the  highest  mountain  between 
Torneo  and  the  polar  circle,  is  855  feet  above  the  river,*  and  1 )  14 
above  the  $ea.  The  distance  between  the  spruce  and  Scotch  firs 
is  639  feet ;  the  Scotch  firs  are  2739  feet  from  the  snow  line. 
This  gives  us  the  height  of  the  snow  line  at  the  polar  circle  and  at 
Torneo  4492  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Yet  the  ^"experiment 
of  freezing  mercury  did  not  fiiil  at  Torneo.  f 

•  Hennelio*9  Mineral  Historia  ofvrer  Lapmarken  i>ch  Wetter  B#ttn.  p„69« 
f  Helliwt.  Sfeatk.  Yetensli.  Acad.  HandJ.  1760.  SI2.DigitizedbyG00Qle 
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There  8tifl  roiaatiu;  a  gceat  blftnk  in  my  Q^MeiiyatipQ^ ;  I  mmn  ti^fi 
Jteptauion  of  ihe  saow  iiae  hQt^)»^u  Fill^ldt  an^  Tqlvig.  It. is 
so  small  pleasiu-e  .to  mbe  «to  be  4ible~  to  ftU  ,up  ,^his  bl^r^  i;>y  jp^^os  ^f 
jiise^  of  very  accurate  iobsenvatioos.  Di*.  Geqi:ge  tWahknb^rgby  fif 
{Jpstia,  EeUow  x)f  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  StQokbQliP)  tp  Avh^fli 
ucicnce  lies  under  so  many  oWigationSj  traveHecJ  as  aboUnist  in  that 
4XMiitry,  and  in  1807^  by  meaas  of  e^oelieut  iDstruait^iits  ^i^ 
<whicb  he  was  furnished,  determined  th^  bcTglit  of  the  great. ipe 
^nountaiD  of  Kiolengdnrges,  He  bas  consipHed  his  imp<?rtai|t 
^obsefvatloDS  in  a  treatise  which  h^  been  .published  id  ^wedeD^ 
leHibellishcd  with  views  and  mapj  by  the  care  of  Bai^ou  Hei:melinj 
to  whom  we  lie  under  such  obUgatiojis  for  piir  .knowledge  of  tl\e 
,wbo]e  of  Sweden,*  Dr-  Wahleiiberg  found  ibe  highest  mountain 
iOn  the  north  side  of  the  pohr  circle^  between  Norwegian  SatUm- 
^(rrd  and  the  Swedish  settlement  Quick jack^  in  ,the  >ve.stcmmost 
*part  of  Lulen  Lappmark.  The  barometer  stood  06  the. south  sitlc 
iof  Suliielmaf  which  he  had  ascended  on  the  J4t}vof  July^  lB07y 
;at  24"387  English  inches  :  tbe  thermometer  at  42*8'^.  At  the  saujp 
■timc'i  saw  a  corresponding  haroraeter  at  tbe  Jevel  of  the. sea  ^tait^I 
at  29"yy2  inches  ;  the  thermometer  at  55^4°*  This  gives  us  the 
^height  of  Sulitelma  5675  English  feet  above  tbe  sea,t  The  moiin- 
-tain  rises  agn^^at  way  into  the  region  of  jaerpctval  snow;  and  jn  the 
rliol low  between  it  and  a  mountain  on  tbe  north,  not  quite  so  highj 
'there  appean  a  magnificent  glacier,  not  very  steep,  but  of  enormous 
breadth.  It  extends. to  Xoiro,  a  full  Swedish  mile,  a  place  which 
is  still  situated  upon  the  high  mountainous  country*  The  Lapland er» 
giaze  the  whole  summer  witli  their  reindeer  upon  the  edge  of  thjs 
.  glacier,  Tlie^y  call  it  JMiro  gfiikna ;  tor  in  jl>ip]and  the  name 
treikna  or  jabia  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  Icejimd  woixl 
jockaly  the  Norwegian  word  jhlToe^  the  Tyrolese  word  ferner^  ^nd 
the  Swiss  word  glticher  f^laderj^  With  SuUtelma  begitis  a  raogc 
^  of  ice  mountains,  which  extends  for  a,  whole  degree  of  latitude,  and 
unites  with  the  steep  Riduljock  above  tbe  Ty^hrd,  Here  die  re  afc 
many  mountains  whose  name  terminates  in  gcikna^  from  all  of 
which  glaciers  proceed,  Kut  this  is  tbe  only  place  in  tl^e  north 
where  glaciers  are  frequent  On  the  south  side  tiiey  are  not  to  be 
met  with  till  we  come  to  tbe  mountains  of  Jmiedal^  in  the  62d 
degree  of  latitude, 

Wahlenbcrg  carefully  examined  the  height  of  the  snow  line  on 
this  mountain  ;  and  the, reader  will  not  be  a  little  surprised  when 
lie  learns  that  according  to  his  observations  this  Ibie  is  Dot  higher 

•'  BeKitlrli^  om  miitttim^ar  for  a(t  bestimmn  Lappska  fjaUens  hogd  ocb  Tcm- 
fcraltir,     Stockholm,   1B08.     Witli  a  map,  ^pd  three  /^l|im<^  viewH. 

i  Dr.  Wnhlenhf^rg,  in  his  ii^struciive  buok,  o;K-c!?  the  height  5513  fpet;  but  ai 
-Ihc!  carre^poridin^  barntufter  at  AUen^ard  ^laiKls  accidental ly  0*125  inch  heluvr 
the  iiwcdbh  barfjineJcr,  us  I  aftei  wArds  ascertfltrwd  by  different  iibservati«p3(  K 
Jiave  cikrr«cted  thie  dtJTerc^cc:  ill  tb6  ^MM^iu^ut  (vbicb  1  hAvn  given,  Uii\ic^  itit* 
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than  i^37  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  iscareeljr  h%h^ 
than^fi^  the  ititerioir  of  Feninafrk's^^l9ni5.  Pddnak,  which  is  scaroelf 
free  from  snow,  is  not  elevated  higher  than  3698  feet,  and  by  ao 
means  so  high  as  Lairo,  We  mfght  ascribe  this  appearance  to  the 
action  of  the  glaciers ;  but  the  bij'ches  and  firs  in  this  place ^ve  no 
higher  elevation  to  the 'snow  line.  In  SaltvaitudaL  at  Scdtensfior^f 
the  birches  disappear  at  the  height  of  1812  feet,  ^nd  the  Scotch 
firs  only  ascend  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  valley.  Though  it  he 
not  improbable ^that  the  vast  mass  of  -ice  on  Sulitelma  m^y  sink  the. 
snow  line  somewhat,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  lowering  of  this  line 
on  the  north  side  of  the  polar  circle  to  the  jOth  degree  of  latitude 
is  very  small,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
lowered  at  the  60tii  degree  of  latitude. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  had  observations  bjr  means  of  which 
we  could  toropare  the  height  of  the  snow  line  in  the  61st  degree  ol 
latitude  with  its  height  at  the  polar  circle.  But  such  observations 
arc.  wanting.  Even  what  we  know  of  the  height  of  the  snow  line 
i|i  the  62d  degree  of  latitude  is  not  very  certain.  It  is,  true  that 
Mr.  Esmark  has  had  the  courage  tb  climb  to  the  top  oif  Sneehatten 
in  that  latitude,  the  most  elevated  mountain  in  Scandinavia,  which 
no  other  person  has  ventured  to  ascend^  either  before  him  or  after 
him.  From  accurate  Observations  made  upon  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  compiared  with  corresponding  observations  made  by  Pro- 
yqsX  Pihlat  Fang  in  Hedemarken,  he  found  its  height  8121  Eng- 
lish feet  above  the  level  of  the  «ea.  'But  we  do  not  Igiow  at  what 
height  on  that  mountain  the  snow  line  is  situated.  I  saw  on  the 
north  side  of  Dovrefieldt  the  Scotch  firs  first  makp  their  appearance 
at  Drivsfnen^t  the  height  of  2451  feet.  This  would  make  the 
height  of  the  snow  line  at  that  place  5190  feet.  '^Hie  highest  part 
of  the  road  over  t)mnefieldt,  between  Jerkin  and  Kongsvold^  lies 
4556  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  does  not  reach  the  snow 
line.  'H&rebackenj  between  Fogstuen^smd  Toft/',  is  4575  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  I'his  place  likewise  is  free  from  snow  in 
summer.  * 

When  we  collect  together  all  these  facts,  we  obtain  at  last  the 
followingresults  for  the  height  of  the  snow  line  in  the  north,  and 
on  the  Norwegian  chain  of  mountains. 

Its  height  is  in  latitude  61^ 5542' Eng.  feet 

62-1^^ '5180 

67    3837 

70   3517 

71    2345 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot,  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
curve  which  this  snow  line  forms,  apply  our  observations  made  on 
one  meridian  to  determine  the  height  of  the  snow  line  in  other 
meridians.  Observations  made  in  the  interior  of  Norway  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  made  in  Iceland ;  neither  can  the  Siberian  be 
compared  with  the  Norwegian.     But  it  i»  probable  that  t^^^  heigh* 


joogk- 
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of  the  snow  line  at  Mageroe  would  form  a  point  in  the  Icelandic 
"eorve;  for  Iceland  and  Mageroe  lie  under  similar  meteorological 
Bieridiatis.   - 

Some  Additional  Observations. 

1.  Respecting  Mr,  Julin^s  Ol^servatums  of  the  Thermometer  at 
VleolorPy  noticed  in  page  344. 

As  ifleolorg  lies  in  the  65th  degree  of  latitude,  a  colletition  of 
12  years'  observations  in  such  a  place  must  be  very  valuable,  and 
deserve  some  pains  to  make  them  as  accurate  as  possible. 

The  first  observations,  says  Julin,  from  177^  to  17^2,  were  made 
by  his  predecessor,  the  apothecary  Kerborg,  with  a  Florentine  spirit 
of  wine  thermometer.  Since  1 782  Julin  observed  himself  with  a 
mercurial  thermometer  made  by  Hasselstrom,  in  Stockholm.  He 
took  the  trouble  to  compare  the'Plorentine  thermometer,  degree  by 
degree^  with  Hasselstrom's,  and  by  that  comparison  corrected  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  observations.  But  he  still  followed  the 
method  of  liis  predecessor,  and  made  observations  only  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  six  in  the  evening.  lience  his  ii^ean  temperature 
cannot  be  correct. 

Mr.  Tornsteen,  in  tWe  Memoirs  of  the  Swedish  Academy  for 
17^63^  has  given  us  a  table  of  the  curve  of  the  daily  temperature  of 
every  month  from  ttn  to  ten  days,  as  he  had  found  it  from  ten  years* 
observations  at  Brunslo,  in  Jamteland,  in  the  64th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. The  rate  of  the  temperature  differs  but  little  from  that  at 
Uleoborg.  But  according  to  this  table  the  yearly  mean  determined 
by  observations  at  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening  is  under 
the  yearly  mean  determined  by  observing  the  extremes  of  the  daily 
temperature  0*67°  Reaumur  or  1'51°  Fahrenheit.  This  gives  a 
considerable  correction.  The  temperature  at  Uleoborg  for  every 
month,  when  this  correction  is  attended  to,  will  be  as  follows:* 

CoUnn  3d   re« 
Julin's  table.  Ditto  corrected.      Amount  of         duced  to  Fah- 

the  correction*      renheit\scale. 

January.. -ll'S4°R  ..'..- ll:42°R 0-42^..,. ..  6-31  °F 

February  -10-16    —  9-072.. 1:088  ..  Z..  .11-588 

March...—  9-12    ....,.—  7-646 1-474 14-797 

April —  3-2      —  2-255  ..... .0-945 26926 

May  ;.:.-f   2*8      +  3-315  ....  ...0-515 39-459 

June 912    ......       9-5      0-4S    ......53-4 

July 1216    12-34    0-18   59*76 

August..       9;92    10-14    ......0-22    54-81 

Sept 4-06    5-5      0-94    44-4 

October..       0-96    ..       2-056 1-096 -..36-626     ' 

November-  5-92    i—  5'416 0-504^. . . . .  .19'8I4 

December—  9-94    —  9-14   0-3      .11-44 

*  I  ^ave  inserted  this  tahle  as  in  the  original,  to  show  the  tate  of  the  corrtc* 
tioo;  but  I  have  added  in  the  last  column  the  corrected  mean  temperature  at 
Uleoborg  reduced  to  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bnglisli  reader,-~T.  „        ••  ' 
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'  If  we  compare  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Uleoborg  with 
that  at  Upsala,  we  shall  find' them  to  rise  and  fall  together,  as  the 
following  little  table  will  show : — 

Mean  Yearly  Temperature. 
At  Uleoborg.    Thenn.     AtUpsala.    Therm.     Difference. 

1776 -0-9^  Centigrade  +6-18°  Centigrade  7-08 

'l777i. -2-2 4-25    6-45 

^r^^mS -2-5    4-89    7-39 

1779 -0-9    7-36    8-26 

1780 -3-4    470    8-1 

I78I -3 5-98   8-98 


Mean  ...,•.. .  .-2-15 +  5-54' 7'68« 


1782..  •. — O'l  4'444. 

1783.. -2-5  6-7 

1784 -1-9  .'w 

1785 +0-5  

1786 i  

1787 1-9  


Mean 0-183   +4-456 4-633 

There  is  a  striking  discordancy  between  the  differences  in  the 
first  six  and  last  six  years  of  this  table.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
1782  Mr.  Julin  laid  aside  the  spirit  of  wine  thermometer^  and 
began  to  observe  with  Hasselstrom's  mercurial  thermometer.  It 
would  appear  that  notwithstanding  his  endeavours  to  correct  the 
spirit  of  wine  thermometer,  it  still  stood  lower  than  the  mercurial 
one.  On  that  account,  if  we  reject  the  fint  six  yearsV  observations 
altogether,  the  mean  temperature  at  Uleoborg  will  be  as  I  have 
|;iven  it.in  page  344. 

2.  On  the  Height  at  which  different  kinds  of  Trees  grow. 

The  hopes  which  I  have  held  out  in  the  preceding  dissertation^ 
that  the  difference  in  the  height  to  which  the  different  trees  extend^ 
Ifvhicb  in  Lapland  is  so  constant,  will  be  found  to  be  equally  so  over 
the  whole  earth,  are  completely  visionary.  During  my  journey  in 
Switzerland  and  Savoy  in  1810, 1  observed  quite  a  different  state  of 
things.  The  summer  in  Lapland  and  on  the  Alps  is  very  dissimilar, 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  are  in  the  right  when  they  say,  ''The 
inhabitants  of  Lapland  are  fortunate,  much  more  fortunate  thah 
we;  they  enjoy  a  warm  summer  favourable  to  life,  while  our  summer 
is  only  a  milder  winter.*'  Dr.  Wahlenberg,  in  his  Elora  Lapponicaj 
has  placed  this  difference  clearly  before  our  eyes,  by  his  exhibition^  of 
the  curves  representing  the  temperatures  at  Enontekis  in  Lapland, 
and  at  the  <;loister  on  Si.  Gotthardt^  The  effect  which  this  differ- 
ence must  have  upon  the  height  to  which  trees  vegetate^  be  fa&s 


flhown  clearly  by  his  journey  of  this  sum  roe  r  iij  Switzerland-    The 

Scotch  fit  y  which  in  Lapland  ascends  far  above  the  spruce  Jlr^  ceases 
to  grow  in  Switzerland  at  the  height  of  little  more  than  *iOOU  feet, 
while  the  spruce  fir  rises  higher  than  7^00  feet.  The  beech  in 
Sweden  is  not  to  be  found  farther  north  than  West  Gotblaod;  btit 
upon  the  Alps  it  ascends  to  the  climate  of  Lapland.  The  grey 
alder  {alnus  incanu)  stops  considerably  be]o)v  the  spruce  fir,  while 
in  Ijfipland  it  is  one  of  the  last  trees  that  yields  to  the  severity  of  the 
cHmate» 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Vahh  and  Savoy,  as  far  as  Moutit  Cenis,  I 
have  observed  however  a  similar  gradation  in  the  lieight  to  which 
pafticular  species  of  trees  climbj  if  we  attend  only  to  particular 
localities.  Suchj  for  e:iamplej  are  the  valleys,  which  being  tra- 
versed as  pa^sses  are  quite  naked ^  of  trees.  The  Tj^ind  rushing 
through  these  passes  does  not  permit  trees  to  grow.  We  find  trees 
much  higlier  in  valleys  surrounded  by  snow  mountains,  or  on  the 
declivities  at  the  heads  of  valleys.  These  declivities  are  so  steep, 
that  the  warmth  from  the  valley  is  able  to  reach  thetn,  and  con^e* 
quently  to  produce  a  modification  in  the  height  at  which  trees  grow. 

The  following  is  a  small  table  of  the  result  of  my  obser^tiont 
between  latitude  45^^°  and  46^-"^,  excluding  the  effect  of  auch  acci- 
dental causes : — 

Englifih  pMt, 

Snow  line  , « W80 

Rododendroii  line * 7^no 

liine  of  spruce  firs  .,  p 6S42 

"       Line  of  beeches ,  ,5 132 

Line  of  cherries » . ,  .4438 

Line  of  nuts  . . , . , , iJ7^8 

Line  of  vines 2592 

The  difference  between  the  absolute  height  of  these  lines  itt 
Savoy  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Switzerland  is  confide rable«  But 
the  ohservations  which  I  made  in  Appenzel  are  too  uncertain  and 
too  crude  to  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  this  difference  holds  iq 
them  alL  At  Amman^  above  the  lake  of  IVallemiadt^  Mr.  Homer 
and  I  obser\^ed  the  last  nut-tree  at  the  height  of  3108  feet,  the  la&t 
cherry-tree  at  the  height  of  3556^  and  the  last  beech* tree  at 
Thurgau  at  the  height  of  4458  feet.     This  gives  u« 

At  Thu^gaw.         In  the  Yalais* 

"^'nuSl'er  "^  ^^  ^""^^  '^^°™  ^'"'^  1350  feet  . .  ..1333  feet 
Ditto  between  the  beeches  and  cher-  7    r^rtr.  /-n  ^ 

ries ;.-. 5    ^^^ ^^^ 

If  these  differences  be  correct,  the  snow  line  in  Appenzel  must, 
be  100  fathoms  lower  than  in  the  Vulals  and  in  Savoy^  and  could 
but  €£C^td  the  beight  of  8402  feet* 
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S.  Determination  of  the  Heights  of  some  Mountains  and  Passes  in 
.         .  „  the  country  of  the  Orisons. 

I  In  detennining  these  heights  I  have  employed  a  set  of  observa- 

L  tioQs  made  by  Mr.  Escher  in  the  Grisons^  and  I  have  reduced  them 

;*  ^  ^         according  to  the  Lindenau  tables.    The  mountains  of  the  Grisons 

have  been  seldom  measured,  and  the  heights  of  the  passes  are 

almost  unknown.    Corresponding  observations  with  those  6f  Escher 

were  made  at  Chur  by  Mr.  Von  Salis ;  and  I  have  reckoned,  with 

Lambert  (Acta  Helvet.),  the  height  of  Chut  at  1695  English  feet 

ibove  the  sea. 

^  '  Height  above  the  sea. 

Parpan,  above  Chiufwalden 4663  Eng.  feet 

Erosa,  a  side  valley  in  the  SchallsiQkthal  • , 5848 

Plessur^  at  the  entrance  of  Eraser  into  it  • 4981 

Purckli  Scheideck^   in  Strela,   the  passage  from?  w,-^jj 

Schallsickthal  to  the  valley  of  Davos ^  /  /  ^» 

Cathedral  of  Davos  .v 4845 

Scalistta  Scheideck,  in  the  Engadin 8334 

Zinnskelp  in  the  upper  Engadin,  under  Zutz 4996 

Zernetz^  in  the  lower  Engadin,  at  the  bridge  . . ./.  .4541 

GuardOf  in  the  lower  Engadin  ...••. 5248 

Fettan^  in  the  lower  Engadin 5005 

Schikf  200  feet  above  the  Inn 3800 

MartiTislruck  on  the  border -.3190 

Finstermungy  in  Tyrol 2993 

Nauders 4165 

Seschen  Schetdeck* 4696 

Mah 3309 

Glurns  in  Etschdal ^ 2756 

St.  Maria  Munsterthal ,4345 

Ossen  Scheideck,  in  the  Munsterthal,  by  the  -Ew-?  g^i 

gadin,  at  Zemeiz 5  . 


Article  IV. 

Account  of  an  Arithmetical  Machine  lately  discf 
Library  of  Edinburgh.    By  W.  A.  CadeP 

NicoLO  Tartagua,  in  his  Treatise  on 
in  1526,    amongst  other  tnethods  of  per' 
gives  one  which  he  illustrates 4)y  the  follow 
product  of  4567  by  326  is  required  ^ — 

•  This  is  probably  (he  lowest  pass  tbfoiIgU  lb 
ice  mountain  of  Oexthdtes^  2£re  ntft  far  VflS^   It 
t2»e  valley  of  the  Mt$chy  and  foHows  thectntr 
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The  great  mathematiciaa^  Napier,  afterwards  employed  this 
method  in  the  construction  of  his  virgulae  lamellae,  both  of  which 
are  described  in  the  Rabdologia  published  by  him  in  1617- 

I  lately  met  with  a  small  arithmetical  machine  consisting  of  a 
disposition  of  Napier's  rods,  which  is  not  described  in  his  Rabdo- 
logia. This  isystem  is  contained  in  a  small  box  of  oak.  It  was 
found  amongst  some  old  books  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  probably  made  after  the  time  of  Napier. 

The  annexed  diagram,  which  is  about  two-thirds  the  si^e 
of  the  original,  represents  the  box  when  open;  the  hinge 
is  on  the  line  C  D,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  is  the  lid  \  the  table  inscribed 
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on  the  lid  is  a  table  of  addition,  the  figure  in  the  intersection  of  a 
line  and  a  column,  being  equal  to  the  figure  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  plus  the  figure  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  line. 
,  C,  D,  E,  F,  is  the  body  of  the  box ;  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  are  six 
slits,  under  each  of  which,  in  the  thickness  of  the  box,  which  is 
about  half  an  inch,  a  cylinder  is  placed,  which  may  be  turned 
round  its  axis  by  a  handle,  ^,  A,  i,  i,  /,  w ;  on  each  of  these  cylin- 
ders is  pasted  the  table  N,  O,  P,  Q,  which  is  a  multiplication  table 


disposed  in  the  manner  of  Napier's  rods,  the  line  NP  being 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  V  to  the  slit.  If  the  solution 
of  the  above  example  from  Tartaglia  be  required,  turn  the  handle  t 
till  the  column  which  has  4  at  top  appears  through  the  slit,  turn  k 
till  the  column  5  appears,  /  till  6,  and  m  till  ^  is  seen,,  then  write 
out  the  line  3  of  these  four  columns,  write  out  the  line  2,  and  the 
line  6,  and  we  have  the  figures  disposed  as  in  the  example :  upon 
adding  them  diagonally,  the  product  is  obtained. 

R,  89  T,  U,  is  the  lamina  for  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root^  as 
described  in  the  Rabdologia. 


Article  V,. 

J^ssay  on  the  Cause  of  Chemical  Propoi-tionsj  and  on  some  Cir* 
cumstances  relating  to  them:  together  iciih  a  short  and  easy 
Method  of  expressing  them.  By  Jacob  Berzelius,  M.D. 
F.tl.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Stockholm. 

(Concluded  frwn  p.  S55.) 

14.  Platinum  (Pt). — ^I  have  already  in  a  preceding  memoir  given 

account  of  my  experiments  to  determine  the  capacity  of  satura- 

in  of  this  met^l.    Several  metals,  particularly  rhodium*  platinum* 


an  acL-uuui  ui  my  ex|x:rinicnis  \u  aeiermine  me  capaciiy  01  saiuni- 

,  tipn  of  this  metal.    Several  metals,  particularly  rhodium,  platinum> 

VoL.III.N^V.  '^  .. 


o 
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gold,  mercury,  and  copper,  have  two  salifiable  oxides,  the  protoxide . 
of  \>hich  in  all  these  n>etals  haa  a  striking  analogy.  These -protoxides, 
which  I  distinguish  by  the  Latin  termination  ossum,  differ  in  so 
striking  a  degree  from  the  protoxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and 
eerium,  that  there  must  be  some  general  difference  in  their  com.po- 
sit  ion.  The  peroxides  of  the  first  .named  metals  have  more  characr 
teristic  marks  of  salifiable  bases  than  the  protoxides ;  the  contrary 
is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  cerium.  The 
peroxides  of  fhe  first  class  contain  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the 
protoxides,  while  in  the  three  other  metals  the  peroxides  contain 
only  i^  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  protoxides.  It  appears  from 
this  that  the  peroxides  of  platinmn,  gold,  copper,  mercury,  are 
proportional  in  their  composition  to  the  protoxides  of  iron,  manga- 
nese, and  cerium ;  that  is  to  say,  that  both  contain  2  volumes  of 
oxygen.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  protoxide  of 
gold  cannot  possibly  contain  more  than  1  volunie  of  oxygen,  has 
induced  me  to  conclude  that  the  protoxides  of  rhodium,  platinum, 
gold,  mercury,  and  copper,  are .  composed  of  eq^ual  volumes  of 
radicle  and  oxygen.  In  consequence  of  ail  this,  if,  according  td 
mj^  experiments,  the  jM-otoxide  of  platinum  is  composed  of  100 
metal  and  8*287  of  oxygen,  the  volume  of  platinum'  must  weigh 
12067. 

15.  AuTum,  gold  (Au), — A  hundred  parts  of  gold  by  my  experi- 
ments combine  in  the  peroxide  with  12*077  oi  oxygen  ;  in  the 
protoxide,  with  ^  of  that  quantity*  If  this  protoxide  be  Au  -^  O, 
as  is  provable,  then  the  volume  of  gold  weighs  2483*8.  As  tlie 
peroxide  of  gold  is  Au  +  3  O,  it  follows  that  a  deutoxide  Au  -f 
2  O  niust  exist.  I  have  endeaixnired  to  prove  that  the  purple  of 
Cassius  contains  this  deutoxide,  and  that  the  formation  of  the 
powder  is  inexplicable  without  the  existence  of  this  intermediate 
oxide.  M.  Proust  conceives  that  the  purple  of  Cassius  is  a  combi- 
nation of  metallic  gold  with  the  oxide  of  tin.  But  such  a  combi- 
nation is  contrary  to  every  known  analogy  respecting  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  metals  combine  with  other  oxides.  But 
the  solubility  of  the  purple  of  Cassius  in  ammonia,  which  Proust 
discovered,  and  which  I  have  verified,  proves  sufficiently  that  the 
gold  in  it  is  in  the  state  of  an  oxide.  Now  the  purple  of  Cassius 
cannot  contain  protoxide  of  gold,  because  that  oxide  forms  gieen 
or  yellow  combinations  5  neither  can  it  contain  the  peroxide,  because 
it  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  that  oxide  to  a  lower  degree  of 
oxidation.  It  appears,  then,  clearly  to  follow,  that  it  must  contain 
a  deutoxide,  wh^cb,  like  the  deutoxide  of  rhodium,  is  not  salifiable, 
though  it  be  capable  of  combining  with  the  oxide  of  tin  ;  and  by 
means  of  this  last,  likewise,  with  ammonia*  It  seems  to  be  the 
deuto>;ide  of  gold  that  gives  the  purple  colour  to  animal  and  veget- 
able matter  treated  with  muriate  pf  gold. 

16.  Palladium  (Pa).— The  analogy  between  platinum  and  palla- 
dium would  lead  one  to  expect  that  this  last  forms  two  oxides  as 
well  as  the  first.     But  1  have  only  b/ep  ablp  to  discover  a  single 


oxide  of  this  metal,  and  its  soluble  muriate  is  decomposed  without 
producing  any  other  muriate;  If  we  burn  palladium  filings  in  a 
platinum  crucible  along  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  saltpetre, 
,  tl^e  palladium  is  oxidated.  We  obtain  a  chesnut  coloured  oxide, 
whicfa  contains  potash,  but  which  dissdves  in  muriatic  acid  without 
the  disengagement  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  forms  the  commoii 
muriate.  I  have  forod  that  100  of  palladium  combine  whh  14*209 
to  form  the  oxide  of  palladram.  The  oxide  thus  formed  bears  all 
the  characters  of  containing  more  than  1  volume  of  oxygen.  ^  If 
we  suppose  it  to  contain  2,  the  volume  of  palladium  will  weigh 
1407  56. 

17.  Argentumy  silver  (Ag). — I  have  determined  the  compaction 
'  of  the  oxide  of  silver  from  the  sulphuret,  because  it  was  not  pos- 

mble  to  have  so  exact  a  result  from  the  direct  analysis  of  the  oxide. 
I  found  by  this  means  that  100  silver  combine  with  7*44  of  oxygen. 
But  as  we  do  not  know  the  volume  of  sulphur  with  precision,  it  is 
possible  that  the  oxygen  may  amount  only  to  7*3&75«  The  oxide 
of  silver  appears  to  contain  2  volumes  of  oxygen.  Hence  the 
volume  of  metal  will  weigh  2688-17  or  2718-31. 

18.  Hydrargyrumj  mercury  (Hy). — Mr.  Sefstrom  has  examined 
with  care  the  composition  of  the  oxides  and  sulphurets  of  this 
metal.  According  to  his  experiments,  100  of  mercury  combine  to  - 
form  the  red  oxide  with  7'89,  7*9,  or  7*91^,  of  oxygen,  and  with 
half  1^  much  to  form  the  black  oxide.  As  this  last  belongs  to  those 
oxides  which  I  conceive  formed  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  atid 
metal,  the  volume  of  mercury  ought  to  Wieigh  2531*6.  Its  mint- 
mum  should  be  2503*1^,  and  its  maximum  2536*  1.         '^ 

19.  Cuprumy  coffer  (Cu). — I  h^^e  found  that  100  copper  com- 
bine with  24*8  or  25  oxygen  to  become  black  oxide,  and  witii  half  as 
much  to  form  the  protovde.  If  this  last  be  Cu  -|-  O,  the  volume  of 
copper  ought  to  weigh  806  48,  or  at  a  minimum  800^ 

20.  Niccolumy  nickel  (Ni).— Messrs.  Rolhoff  and  Tupputi  have 
examined  the  oxides  of  this  metal,  with  results  agreeing  well  with 
^each  other.     Rolhoff  found  that  a  solution  of  neutral  muriate  of 

^nickel^  which  contained  1-88  of  oxide  of  nickel,  gave  with  nitrate 
of  silver  7*182  of  fosed  muriate  of. silver;  that  is  to  say,  that  100 
muriatic  add  neutralize  137*52  of  oxide  of  nickel ;  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  oxide  is  composed  of  100  metal  and  27*255  of 
-oxygen.  Some  experiments  of  Rolhoff  induced  him  to  beKeve 
that  tlie  peroxide  of  this  metal  contains  14-  or  1 4-  as  much  oxygeti 
«s  the  protoxide.  In  the  first  case  the  protoxide  would  be  Ni  4- 
3  O ;  in  the  second  case,  Ni  4-  2  O.  I  consider  the  last  as  most 
probable.     Henee  the  volume  of  metal  should  weigh  733*8. 

Buchols  has  rendered  it  probable  that  nickel  has  an  oxide  con- 
taining less  oxygen  than  eitner  of  the  preceding.  We  obtain  it 
^hen  we  decompose  by  means  of  caustic  potash  the  yellow  subli* 
mate  which  is  obtained  when  muriate  of  nickel  is  distilled  -in  a 
retort.  The  existence  of  this  oxide  deserves  a  more  particular  exar 
suDatiovL 
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21 .  Colalium,  colali  (Co). — ^By  analogous  experiments  to  those 
made  with  nickel,  Mr.  Qolhoff  found  that  100  parts  of  muriatie 
acid  are  neutralized  by  137*345  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  Hence  it 
follows  that  this  metal  combines  with  27'S  of  oxygen.  Mr.  Rolhoff 
&un(l  likewise  that  100  parts  of  peroxide  of  cobalt  exposed  to  heat 
lose  from  9*5  to  9*9  of  oxygen,  and  are  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protoxide.  Hence  the  peroxide  contains  1-^  times  as  much  ox^eu 
as  the  protoxide.  Hence  the  protoxide  is  Co  -f-  2  O,  and  the 
volume  of  cobalt  weighs  732-61. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  these  two  metals,  nickel 
and  cobah,  which  so  frequently  accompany  each  other  in  nature, 
have,  not  only  in  their  gaseous  state,  but  likewise  when  in  a  solid 
form#  an  equal  specific  gravity. 

22.  Biimiithum,  bismuth  (B!). — Mir.  Lagerhjelm  has  found  that 
this  metal  combines  with  11*275  of  oxygen  for  the  100  of  bismuth. 
I  have  found  that  this  metal  when  exposed  to  the  air  forms  a  purple 
coloured  protoxide.  Hence  the  known  oxide  must  be  at  least 
Bi  +  2  O.     In  that  ease  the  volume  of  bismuth  will  weigh  177^. 

The  analosry  between  antimony  and  bismuth  led  me  to  expect 
that  it  would  lie  converted  into  an  acid  when  heated  with  nitrate  of 
potash ;  but  1  obtained  only  the  common  oxide,  which  even  when 
in  a  state  of  fusion  did  not  mix  with  the  fused  nitre. 

23.  Plumbum,  lead  (Pb).— I  have  found  that  100  parts  of  this 
metal  combine  in  its  three  known  oxides  with  7'7f  H'^S,  and  15*4 
of  oxygen.  But  these  numbers  lire  to  each  other  as  2,  3,  4.  I 
have  endeavoured  to,  prove  that  the  tarnished  and  blackish  sur&ee, 
which  le&d  acquires  when  exposed  to  the  moist  air,  is  a  protoxide  of 
f^hat  metal.     Hence  it  follows  that  the  yellow  (»ude  must  be  Pb  + 

O.    The  volume  of  lead  then  weighs  2597*4. 

24.  Stannum,  tin  (Sn).— I  have  provetl  in  another  memoir  that 
tin  has  three  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  that  the  protoxide  is  con^«' 
posed  of  100  metal  and  13*6  oxygen,  while  the  peroxide  contains 
twice  that  quantity.  As  these  three  oxides'  are  all  salifiable,  it  is 
probable  that  their  respective  quantities  of  oxygen  are  to  each  other 
as  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  not  as  the  numbers  S,  4,  6,  because 
this  last  progression  belongs  to  the  oxides  which  have  acid  proper- 
ties, as  those  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  chromium.  Besides,  the 
progression  of  oxidation  of  a  metal  ought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Its  difierent  degrees  of  sulphuration ;  and  I  have  proved  that  tin  has 
three  sulpburets,  in  which  the  sulphur  is  as  the  numbers  2,  3,  4, 
and  the  two  extremes  of  which  are  proportional  to  the  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  tin.  Hence  the  intermediate  sulphuret  and  oxide  must 
have  a  proportional  composition.  From  these  observations  it  follows 
that  the  three  oxides  of  tin  are  Sn  -f-  2  O,  Sn  -f-  3  O,  Sn  +  -4  O, 
and  that  the  volume  of  this  metal  weighs  1470*49. 

25.  Ferrumy  iron  (Fe).— I  have  found  that  the  purest  hammered 
'  iron  contains  always  about  half  a  per  cent,  of  carbon^  and  that  it 

produces  143:5  of  red  oxide,  which  of  course  contains  only  99*5  of 
iron :  100  of  iron^  then^  combine  with  44*25  of  oxygen.     The 
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care  with  which  I  made  these  experiments^  and  the  agreement 
between  theip,  induce  me  to  belieVe  that  they  approach  as  near 
accuracy  as  a  direct  experiment  can  do.  Other  chemists  have  since 
|>uUished  analyses  of  this  oxide.  Gay-^Lussac,  for  example,  found 
that  100  of  iron  combined  with  42*35  of  oxygen ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  paid  no  attention  to  the  carbon  present^  nor  to  my  experiments^ 
though  they  had  been  published  in  raris  several  months  before  his. 
(Anp.  de  Chim.  Nov.  181 1^  p.  163.)  The  confideoce  to  which 
every  thiog  is  entitled  that  bears  the  name  of  this  celebrated  che^ 
mist,  may  perhaps  throw  some  dpubts  respecting  the  accuracy  of 
my  analysis.  However,  till  some  otheif  chemist  has  verified  our 
results,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused,  in  consequence  of  the  great  cafe 
which  I  bestowed  in  order  to  obtain  exact  results,  if  l^  consider  my 
own  numbers  as  apppoacfaing  most  nearly  to  the  truth* 

By  other  experiments  I  have  shown  that  the  oxygen  in  the  black 
^xide  is  to  that  in  the  peroxide  ps  2  to  8.  Hence  it  fqllows  that  the 
two  oxid»  of  iron  are  Fe  +  2  O,  Fe  +  S  O*  The  volume  of  iroa 
then  weighs  693*64. 

M.  Gay-Lussac  has  discovered  that  the  black  oxide,  formed  whea 
iron  is  exposed  at  a  high  temperature  to  the  vapour  of  water,  con* 
t^ins  more  oxygen  than  the  common  black  oxide  of  iron.  Accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  given  by  Gay-Luissac,  iron  in  that  oxide  is 
combined  with  1^  as  much  oxygen  as  in  the  common  black  oxide* 
He  considers  it  as  a  particular  oxide  capable  of  becoming  the  basis 
^f  salts.  Yet  as  its  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  persulphate  of  iron  is  dissolved  and  the  green  sul- 
phate left  untouched,  as  the  succinates  and  benzoates  precipitate 
from  it  persuccinate  and  perbenzoate  of  iron,  and  as  the  caustic 
alkalies  precipitate  from  it  persubsulphates  of  iron,  before  precipi-* 
tating  the  green  sulphate,  it  is  clear  that  this  substance  cannot  be 
considered  as  a.  particular  oxide,  but  as  a  combination  of  the  black 
and  peroxides  of  iron.  M.  Proust  has  long  «ince  proved  that 
common  prussiate  of  potash  is  a  triple  prussiate  of  potasn  and  black 
oxide  of  iron.  When  we  precipitate  metallio  solutions  by  this 
prussiate,  the  potash  is  exchanged  for  the  metallic  oxide,  which  con- 
stitutes with  the  black  oxide  of  iron  a  triple  prussiate.  .  When  the 
potash  is  exchanged  for  peroxide  of  iron  we  have  as  usual  a  triple 
prussiate  containing  the  two  oxides  of  iron  for  its  bases  :  and  it  is 
clear  that  in  such  a  case  the  peroxide  of  iron  exists  in  the  salt  just 
in  the  same  state  that  any  other  metallic  oxide  would.  Hence  it 
follows  that  triple  salts  containing  these  two  oxides  as  bases  really 
exist. 

Gay-Lussac  pretends  that  the  Swedish  minerals  attracted  by  the 
magnet  contains  his  new  oxide.  I  have  examined  several  of  these 
minerals  without  ever  finding  any  proofs  of  his  assertion.  I  hav» 
pulverized  these  minerals,  and  have  extracted  the  part  attracted  by 
the  magnet  under  water,  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  matrix  and 
the  red  oxide  of  iron  mechanically  mixed.  When  1  treated  what 
the  magnet  bad ^tracted  with  less  diluted xmiriatiQ  acidtbau  waf 


sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole>  it  has*  frequeotly  happened  to  me 
that  the  whole  black  oxide  was  dissolved  and  a  beautiful  red  oxide' 
left  behind.  When  I  treated  the  mass  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  1 
oxidated  the  black  oxide,  and  then  precipitated  the  whole  with 
caustic  ammonia.  The  red  oxide  thus  obtained  being  well  washed 
and  dried,  had  gained  an  increase  of  weight  by  the  oxygen  absorbed 
by  the  black  oxide*  But  in  all  my  experiments  this  increase  was  so 
little  that  the  black  oxide  must  have  been  combined  with  a  quai^ity 
of  red  oxide  3,  5,  or  6  times  that  of  the  black;  that  is  to  say,  that 
these  minerals  contain  muth  more  peroxide  than  the  oxide  prodpced 
by  the  vapour  of  watej-  does. 

Several  chemists  are  of  opinion  that  there  b  a  white,  oxide  oi 
iron.  I  made  the  following  experiment  to  verify  this  opinion.  In 
a  phial  I  poured  diluted  muriatic  acid  on  pure  iron  filings,  and  I 
boiled  them  together  till  the  acid  was  saturated.  Dtiriog  this  opera- 
tion the  phial  was  closed  by  a  tube  which  conveyed  the  hydrogeii 
gas  under  water.  I  had  placed  a  phial  of  caustic  potash  quite  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  mixture,  and  I  had  boiled  it  half  an  hour 
to  drive  off  the  atmospheric  air.  When  the  muriatic  acid  was^ 
saturated  I  decanted  the  n^uriate  by  means  of  a  funnel  which  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  alkaline  ley,  and  continued  pouring  it  in  till 
the  phia!|  was  completely  filled.  I  then  stopped  its  mouth  with  a 
tube,  which  passed  into  a  small  pneumatic  apparatus.  At  the  line 
of  contact  of  the  two  liquids  in  tlte  phial  a  white  precipitate 
appeared,  and  when  I  mixed  the  liquids  the  whole  became  thick, 
and  white,  I  then  heated  the  whole  till  it  boiled.  Tlie  liquid 
increasing  in  bulk  made  its  escape  tln'ough  the  tube,  and  the  white 
matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial  became  black,  and  the  same 
change  gradually  took  place  in  the  whole  precipitate,  without  the 
disengagement  of  any  gas  whatever  to  prove  that  it  bad  absorbed 
axygen  during  this  change ;  for  in  that  ease  it  would  have  decom- 

?>s€d  water,  and  hydrogen  of  course  would  have  been  disengaged, 
bis  experiment  proves  that  the  pretended  white  oxide  is  only  the 
hydrate  of  the  black  oxide,  which,  like  the  hydrates  of  tin  and 
copper,  is  decomposed  at  the  t;pniperature  of  boiling  water.  Hence 
k  follows  that  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  a  black  matter,  which  some- 
times owes  its  white  qoiour  to  water,  sometimes  to  carbonic  acidj, 
as  in  sparry  iron. 

I  consider  these  experiments  as  proving  that  there  is  Jio  j^robabi- 
lity  that  there  exists  an  intermediate  oxide  between  the  black  and 
red  oxides  of  iron» 

26.  Zincum,  zinc  (Zn)> — I  have  found  that  100  parts  of  zinc 
combine  with  24*iJ  of  oxygen  to  form  the  oxide  of  zmc,  a  result 
which  Gay-Lussac  has  also  drawn  from  his  experiments.  As  zine 
has  a  suboxide,  and  as  the  known  oxide  of  this  metal  is  analogous 
to  those  which  contain  more  than  one  volume  of  oxygen,  we  may 
suppose  that  it  is  ZvH  -f  2  p,  arid  in  that  case4:he  yohmae  of  zinc 
will  weigh  806M8,  ^s  is  the  case  with  copper  and  tellurium. 

27.  Manganesium,  mangctnese  (Md). — ^l.t  is  proved  by  the  expe- 


riments  of  Dr,  John,  as  well  as  by  some  experiments  which  I  have 
made,  that  manganese  iias  at  least  four  degrees  of  oxidation,  in  the 
proportion  of  1,  2,  3,  4 :  and  as  the  tritoxide,  or  Mn  +  3  O,  is 
composed  of  100  metal  and  42*  16  oxygen,  it  follows  that  the  weight 
of  a  vdume  of  manganese  is  711*575. 

23,  Cerium  (Ce). — Mr.  Hisinger  has  found  that  100  of  muriatic 
acid  are  neutralized  by  196*  18  of  protoxide  of  cerium,  and  that  the 
percarbonate  is  composed  of  63'83  oxide  and  36*17  of  carbonic 
acid.  According  to  these  experiments,  100  cerium  form  protoxide 
by  uniting  with  17*41  of  oxygen,  and  peroxide  by  uniting  with 
26*115 ;  that  is  to  say,  with  1^  as  miich  as  in  the  protoxide.  Hence 
these  oxides  ought  to  be  Ce  +  2  O,  Ce  +  3  O.  Therefore  a 
volume  of  cerium  must  weigh  1 148*8. 

29.  Uranium  (U). — Unknown. 
*  30.  Yttrium  (Y). — I  decomposed  dry  carbonate  of  yttria  in  a 
small  retort  furnished  with  a  tubulated  receiver,  into  the  tube  of 
which  I  had  put  muriate  of  lime.  When  the  retort  began  to  soften 
in  the  fire,  I  allowed  it  to  cool,  an4  took  out  the  earth,  which  I 
exposed  to  a  still  stronger  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible.  100  parts 
of  carbonate  thus  treated  gave  12*82  of  water  and  57*7  of  yttria. 
Hence  it  is  composed  of 

Yttria 5770 

-  Carbonic  acid 29*48 

Water 12*82 


100*00 


The  29*48  of  carbonic  acid  contain  21-446  of  oxygen  j  and  as 
the  neutral  muriate  of  yttria  is  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  without  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  and  as  in  this 
carbonate  the  acid  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  base^  the 
same  thing  must  hold  likewise  in  the  carbonate  of  yttria.  Therefore 
57*70  of  yttria  ought  to  contain  10*723  of  oxygen  :  so  that  this 
earth  contains  18*58  percent.  The  12*82  of  water  contain  11*3 
of  oxygen.  W«  see  from  this  circumstance  that  the  carbonate  had 
not  been  entirely  deprived  of  its  adherent  water,  but  that  in  the 
carbonate  the  water  and  earth  must  contain  equal  quantities  of 
oxygen. 

2*8  parts  of  yttria  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  were  dissolved  in  ^ 

•pure  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
sulphate  heated  till  it  ceased  to  give  out  acid  vapours.  It  now 
weighed  5*392  parts,  and  dissolved  entirely  in  water.  Sulphate  of 
yttria,  then,  is  composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid 51*825  . . .  .100 

Yttria 48*177.- ..108 

100*000 

Now  if  10«  parts  of  yttria  contain   19*96  of  oxyg^o^  100  \>arta.  
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ought  to  coiatiin»18*49.    This  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  result , 
obtained  by  the  preceding  experiment. 

As  all  the  earths  must  be  classed  among  oxides  which  contain 
more  than  one  volume  of  oxygen,  it  is  probiible  that  the]^  contain 
in  general  two  volumes.  In  that  case  the  volume  of  yttrium  will 
weigh  from  87642  to  881-66. 

1  ought  to  observe  that  the  yttria  employed  in  these  experiments 
contained  no  glucina,  but  I  was  not  able  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  th« 
manganese,  a  little  of  which  is  present  in  gadolinite* 

31.  Glucinum  (G\). — Unknown. 

32.  Aluminum  (Al). — ^1  have  proved  in  another  memoir  that 
alumina  contains  46*726  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  In  alum  the  oxygen 
of  the  alumina  is  to  that  of  the  potash  as  3  : 1.  Hence  it  seems  to 
follow  that  alumina  contains  three  volumes  of  oxygen :  but  as  the 
phenomenon  is  equally  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  alum 
contains  three  volumes  of  aluminum  for  one  volume  of  potassium, 
the  observation  proves  nothing  with  respect  to  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  aluminum.  If  we  suppose  alumina  to  be  Al  +  ^  O,.  the 
volume  of  aluminum  will  weigh  228  ;  if  we  suppose  it  Ai  +  3  O, 
the  volume  will  weigh  342, 

33.  Magnesium  (Ms). — Experiments  on  the  composition  of  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  magnesia  indicate  in  that  earth  from  38 '3  or 
38-8  to  39*872  per  cent,  of  oxygen^  If  we  suppose  magnesia  to  be 
Ms  -f  2  0,  the  volume  of  magnesium  will  weigh  315*46;  in  its 
minimum  801*68,  and  in  its  maximum  321*93. 

34.  Caktum  (Ca). — Lime  contains,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
the  muriate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  28*169  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
Therefore  if  lime  be  Ca  -f  2  O,  the  volume  of  calcium  must  weigh 
510*2. 

35.  Strontium  (Sr). — From  the  analysis  of  the  muriate  of  this 
earth  made  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  100  parts  of  muriatic  acid  are  neu- 
tralized by  209  parts  of  strontian.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  earth 
contains  14*09  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  Therefore  if  strontian  be 
Sr  4-  2  O,  the  volume  of  strontium  will  weigh  1418*716. 

36«  Barytium  (Ba). — ^From  the  analyses  of  the  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  barytes,  the  earth  contains  10*47  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
Now,  supposing  barytes  to  be  Ba  +  2  O,  the  volume  of  barytium 
will  be  1709*1. 

37.  Sodium  (So). — 100  parts  of  sodium  combine  with  34*52 

erts  of  oxygen,  and  the  peroxide  contains  1^-  times  as  much, 
encc  it  follows  that  soda  is  So  +  2  O;  and  the  volume  of  sodium 
must  weigh  579*32. 

38.  Potassium  (Po).— 100  parts  of  this  metal  copabine  witJ> 
20*45  of  oxygen  in  potash,  and  with  three  times  as  much  in  the 
peroxide.  Hence  potash  should  be  Po  -f-  2  O,  the  peroxide  Po  + 
6  O,  and  the  protoxide  Po  -f  O  j  and  a  volume  of  potassium 
should  weigh  978. 

in  publishing  this  attempt  to  determine  the  specific  weight  of 
«ch  elementarjT  substance,  supposing  it  in  the  state  ^cas,  I  ought 
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not  to  conceal  that  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing results  which  would  not  be  liable,  in  consequence  of  subsequent 
experiments,  to  very  considerable  corrections  and  alterations.  But 
I  tnought  it  better  to  prefer  the  advantage  which  the  science  would 
derive  from  such  an  attempt,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  to  the  vain 
satisfaction  of  not  being  exposed  to  criticisms  aad  corrections.  X 
«m  satisfied  that  most  of  the  determinations  given  in  this  memoir 
will  be  hereafter  corrected  in  several  particulars,  without  including 
those  numbers  which  I  have  been  in  several  cases  obliged  to  adopt 
from  analogies  which  may  not  in  every  case  be  correct. 

I  ought  likewise  to  observe  that  in  speaking  of  compound  vo« 
lumes,  I  had  no  intention  of  determining  the  real  voliunes  of  the 
substances  :  for  example,  in  saying  that  sulphuric  acid  is  S  .+  d  O, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  sulphuric  acid  when  in  the  state  of  gas 
contains  three  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  volume  of  sulphur  con*- 
densed  into  the  bulk  of  one  volume.  On  the  contrary,  the  elemen- 
tary volumes  in  combining  undergo  contractions  in  bulk,  with  the 
general  laws  of  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  though  we  know  some 
examples.  It  will  constitute  a  different,  and  probably  much  more 
difficult,  study,  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  each  substance, 
supposing  it  in  gas  :  though  I  think  I  perceive  that  we  shall  find 
means  of  calculating  with  considerable  precision  the  contraction 
which  the  elementary  volumes  should  undergo  in  combining.  When 

I  say,  for  example,  that  the  subarseniate  of  lead  is  As  O  +  I4.  P  O, 
the  number  1^  applies  to  the  lead  of  which  the  compound  contains 
\\  for  each  volume  of  arsenic.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  result 
of  calculation  of  the  compound  volumes  will  prove  that  the  neutral 
arseniate  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  acid  and  two  volumes  of 
oxide  of  lead ;  in  which  case  the  subarseniate  ought  to  contain 
three  volumes  of  the  oxide. 

Before  concluding  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  question 
very  intimately  connected  with  the  present  subject;  namely.  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  specjfic  gravity  of  solid  substances  with  their 
specific  gravity  when  in  the  state  of  gas?  In  casting  our  eyes  over 
tae  comparative  table  of  these  weights  at  the  end  of  this  memoir, 
we  see  too  great  a  discordance  between  them  to  draw  .the  conse- 
quence that  there  is  a  relation  between  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  sometimes  meet  with  coincidences  which  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  becaute  it  is  possible  that  when  the  gaseous  volumes  are 
rectified,  ^nd  the  weiglits  of  the  solid  substances  more  accurately 
determined,  by  using  oqly  bodies  perfectly  pure  :  for  example,  by 
weighing  tjie  metals  only  in  the  state  of  greatest  purity  that  can  be 
obtained ;  for  hitherto  they  have  been  more^  or  less  contaminated 
with  carburet ;  and  by  reducing  all  the  results  to  the  same  tempe- 
rature, it  is  possible  that  we  may  hereafter  perceive  coincidences 
Which  escape  us  at  present.  When  we  compare  in  the  following 
table  the  weights  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  we  find  that 
Ike  first,  both  solid  and  gaseou«,  has  a  weight  very  nearW  approach- 
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•ing  to  2 ;  phosphorus  in  a  solid  state  weig) 
and  arsenic  in  a  solid  state  8*31,  ia  a  gas< ! 
pointed  out  the  correspondence. bctweei 
between  tellurium  and  antimony.    On  ' 
oopper,  when  in  the  gaseous  form,  have  ' 
differ  considerably  in  their  solid  state.  PI 
Sh  the  gaseous  state  only  by  half  the  w<    ; 
the  solid  state  it  is  29  times  heavier. 

There  is  another  point  which  deserve     i 
the  relation  between  the  specific  gravi 
the  contraction  which  its  elements  un 
no  doubt  that  by  such  an  examinatioi? 
ipine  not  only  the  specific  gravity*        i 
the  specific  gravity  of  compound  voli 
is  to  say,  we  should  be  able  in  that  v         i 
which  their  elements  have  undergo 
searches  it  is  probable  will  have  cxm^  i 

lopement  of  the  theory  of  atoms. 


Comparative  Table  of  the  Specific 


Names. 

Sym- 
bols. 

Weif 
form 

Oxyg^en ' 

O 

S 
P 
M 
F 
B 
C 
N 
H 
As 
Mo 
Ch 
Tn 
Sb 
Te 
CI 
Ti 
Zr 
St 
Oi 

I 

Rl 
P 
A 
f 

I 

J 

IC 

Svlpkur 

2f 

Pfaoiphorns 

1 

Mariatic  radicle ■,,... 

] 

Flaoric  radicle 

Boron 

Carbon  ..- 

Nitric  radicle  ...  

Hydrogen , 

Arsenic 

Molybdenum  ,... ,. 

Chromium ,. 

Tunggten ..- 

Antimony , 

Tellurium 

ColumbiuB  .^ 

Titanium  ...,. 

Zirconium  ...••.... » 

Silicium....^ 

Osmium 

Iridium i... 

Rhodium 

|*latiuum  .  • 

Gold 

Palladium 

Silfer 

Mercury 

Copper  ..,..., 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Bismuth 

Lead 
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Namei. . 

Sym- 
bols. 

Wei|:ht    In 
form  of  (as. 

1470-59 
693-64 
806-45 
711-575 

1148-8 
881-66 

228025 
315-46 

141814 

1709-1 
510-2 
679-32 
978-0 

Ditto  at  a 
minimum. 

Ditto  at  a 
maximum. 

Sp.gr.  in  a 
solid  form* 

Tin *.... 

Sn 
Fe 
Zb 
Ma 
U 
Ce 
Y 
Gl 
Al 
Ms 
Sr 
Ba 
Ca 
So 
Po 

876-42 
561-63 



.... 

S42-* 
321-93 

7-299 

Iron , 

7-78^ 

Zinc 

T-215 

Bf anranc^e  •••••••••.••••. 

S'OIS 

XJranium.  .*.• 

Ceriam 

1 

Yttrium  ,.% 

Giueinam 

Alaminnm 

Maeneiiuni 

Strontium 

B&rytium 

Calciam  ',....* 

Sodium 

.    0-934S 

Potassium 

0-8 

Explanation  of  shme  Compound  Chemical  Signs. 


S  +  2  O.     S  -H  S  O.' — Sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid. 

M  -h  2  O,    M  +  3  O. — ^Muriatic  acid,  oxyrouriatic  acid, 

2H+0.    6H  +  N  +  O.— Water,  ammonia. 

JM  +  O.    N  +  3  O. — Nitrous  oxide,  nitrous  gas. 

As  +  30.    As  4"  6  O. — Arsenic  oxide,  arsenic  acid. 

Fe  +  '2  O.    Fe  +  3  O. — ^Black  oxide  of  iron,  red  oxide  of  iron* 

Po  +  2  O.    Po  +'  6  O.— Potash,  peroxide  of  potassium. 

2H  +  S.     As  +  12s. — Sulphureted  hydrogen,    supersulphuret 

of  arsenic. 

Sb  +  3  S.    St  +  2  S.— Sulphuret  of  antimony,  sulphuret  of  tin* 

2  N  O  4-  Po  O.— Nitrate  of  potash. 

2  S  O  +  Po  O.—Sulphate  of  potash. 

3 
S  O  +  Cu  O. — Sulphate  of  copper. 

As  O  +  Cu  O. — Perarseniate  of  copper. 

9  6  9  0 

M04-HN0-fH  O. — Hydrous  muriate  of  ammonia. 

2  Te  6  +  Pb  6.— Telluriate  of  lead. 

9  3 

3  M  O  +  Sb  O. — Muriate  of  antimony. 

6  9  ^ 

N  O  +  3  Pb  O. — Subnitrate  of  lead  at  a  minimum. 
M  O  -f  2  Cu  O. — ^Persubmuriate  of  copper. 
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As  O  +  1|^  Pb  0.^i--Subarseniate  of  lead. 

S  O  -f  4  Cu  O, — Persubsulphate  of  copper. 

2S6+So0  +  20H  O,— Crystallized  sulphate  of  soda. 

.  2  S  6  +  Zn  O  +  10  H  O,— Hydrous  sulphate  of  zinc. 

S04-HNO-i-2H  O. — Hydrous  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

2S6  +Cu6-f4HNO  +  2H  O.— Hydrous  ammonio-sub- 
'  sulphate  of  copper.  # 


Article  VI. 

On  the  Compositim  of  Axote.    By  John  MierSy  Eiq. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 
It  is  now  about  two  years  since  I  was  directed,  from  some  unac« 
countahle  phenomena,  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  azote^ 
and  was  induced  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view 
of  efiecting  either  its  composition  or  its  decomposition.  The  results 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  gases  possessing  all 
the  negative  properties  of  azote.  In  order  to  denote  mihutely  the 
absolute  changes  that  took  place,  and  to  ascertain  the  proportions 
of  the  constituents  with  more  accuracy,  I  determined  to  institute  a 
new  series  of  experiments,  with  more  perfect  and  improved  appa- 
ratus; and  with  this  view  my  labours  were  suspended  till  I  could 
get  all  completed.  Unforeseen  and  unavoidable  circumstances, 
however,  sprung  up  in  the  interim,  which  continued  to  delay  the 
Resumption  of  my  exertions  until  the  last  summer,  when,  on  the 
point  of  making  arrangements  for  the  consummation  of  my  inten- 
tions, a  notice  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  your  Annalsj  p.  466, 
stating  that  Berzelius,  by  calculation,  had  ascertained  azote  to  be 
*'  a  compound  of  44*6  unknown  inflammable  gas  and  55*4  oxygen 
gas.''  The  near  coincidence  of  this  determination  with  the  results 
of  my  own  calculations  could  not  but  excite  my  attention,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  communicating  to  you  an  annunciation,  as  noticed 
in  page  63  of  the  succeeding  volume.  I  then,  it  is  true,  promised 
to  transmit  you  an  account  of  my  labours,  as  soon  as  I  could 
collect  a  series  of  experiments  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  convince 
the  chemical  world :  this  promise  would  long  ere  this  have  beed 
performed,  had  nofthe  discovery  of  a  netu  acid  gaSf  formed  in  the 
residue  of  my  former  experiments,  possessing  very  singular  proper-  , 
lies^  arrested  my  progress,  and  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  small 
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degree  of  tioie  that  my  professional  avocations  could  allow  aie  to. 
devote  to  these  interesting  pursuits. 

Your  valuable  paper  in  N*  XIV,  p.  184,  of  the  Amudsy  could  not 
but  raise  my  attention;  and  as  the  pleasing  gratification  of  seeing 
removed  your  objections  to  the  compound  nature  of  azote^  and  as 
the  determinations  at  which  you  have  now  arrived  correspond  so 
exactly  with  those  I  had  long  since  deduced,  I  thought  it  proper^ 
as  you  have  so  justly  called  upon  me  to  fulfil  my  promise,  to  delay 
no  longer  transmitting  you  the  annexed  table,  with  the  subsequent 
observations.  The  singular  coincide^ice  of  the  various  proportions^ 
all  agreeing  so  closely  with  your  recent  determinations,  with  those 
of  Berzelius,  and  with  the  results  of  experiment,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  attention  of  chemists ;  and  if  the  fects  which  1  hope 
shortly  to  make  known  to  you  should  be  considered  decisive,  I  shall 
feel  proud  that  my  humble  exertions  can  have  in  any  way  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  immortal  work  in  which  you  are  so 
pre-eminently  engaged.  The  mere  table  by  itself  is  a  very  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  composition  of  azote,  and  must  strike 
the  most  casual  observer  of  the'  exact  coincidence  of  calculation 
with  experiment  5  but  if,  still  farther,  jt  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  decisive  test  of  fact,  electro  -  chemical  science  will 
receive  a  new  light,  and  tlie  atomic  theory  will  gain  a  fresh 
accession  of  strength,  as  the  cause  of  the  infinitely  numberless 
chemical  combinations  will  be  more  readily  conceived  when  W9 
perceive  so  many  various  compounds  formed  of  two  kinds  of  simple 
atoms  only.  . 
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!•  Water. — ^An  exact  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  water 
affords  the  easiest  and  most  correct  data  for  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  as  it  seems  generally  £^eed  to  be 
composed  (^  88*25  oxygen  and  \V^S  hydrogen,  we  can  imme- 
diately arrive  at  its  estimation  by  comparing  the  weights  of  the 
constituents  with  each  other ;  hence  the  weight  of  an  atom  t)f 
hydrogen  is  to  one  of  oxygen  as  01 33 14  to  1.  Although  this 
number  diders  a  trifid  from  that  fixed  upon  by  you  in  page  42  of. 
the  second  volume  of  your  Annals^  yet  the  result  above  given  seems 
the  natural  result  of  the  proportions  just  cited.  This  nuipbier  I' 
have  therefore  adopted  in  the  foregoing  calculations. 

2.  Nitric  Acid. — That  nitric  acid  should  consist  of  the  same 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  s^  water,  at  first  view  startles 
us ;  but  the  surprise  will  immediately  vanish  on  more  minute  exa- 
mination. Although  both  consist  of  the  same  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  yet  the  elementary  atoms  are  arranged  in  different  or- 
der. Each  atom  of  water  is  simply  composed  of  two  elementary  atoms, 
one  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen ;  while  every  atom  of  nitric 
acid  consists  of  twelve  elementary  atoms,  six  of  oxygen  and  six  of 
hydrogen,  or  of  one  compound  at6m  of  azote  and  five  elementary 
atoms  of  oxygen:  their  arrangement  will  be «ix  atoms  of  hydrogen 
round  one  of  oxygen,  forming  an  atom  of  the  second  degree,  and 
five  atoms  of  oxygen  again  surrounding  these,  the  whole  forming 
an  atom  of  the  third  degree,  or  of  three  series.  This  view  of  the 
subject  enables  us  to  conceive  more  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
affinity;  as  it  will  account  for  the  small  force  with  which  the 
oxygen  is  held  in  it,  and  will  exhibit  sufficient  cause  why  it  is 
always  resolved  into  oxides  of  azote  of  a  lower  degree,  or  into 
azote  and  oxygen,  and  never  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  separately. 
The  proportion  of  1  A  +  5  O,  which  I  had  fixed  upon  as  the  pro- 
bable constttution  of  nitric  acid,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  deter- 
mined by  you  iki  the  last  number  of  your  Annals.  It  is  equal  to 
6H  +  60. 

By  thus  considering  nitric  acid  to  be  formed  of  an  equal  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  we  arrive  at  its  probable  consti- 

H  O 

tution  as  composed  of  azote  and  oxygen.    Thus  as  44*4  :  55*6  :: 

HO  H  O  Az  O 

11-75  :   1471.     Then  11-75  -f   I47I  =  26-46,  and  88-25   - 

00. 
14-71  =  73*54.  Hence  100  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  composed  of 
26*46  azote  and  73*54  oxygen.  Now  the  proportion  of  azote  to 
oxygen  in  nitric  acid  ascertained  by  the  experiiiients  of  Berzelius 
{Annalsy  ii.  283,)  is  26-43  azote  to  73*57  oxygen — quantities  sin- 
gularly correspondent  with  those  just  determined.  The  calculations 
of  Berzelius,  who  considers  nitric  acid  to  be  composed  of  II-7I 
nitric  and  88'29  oxygen,  correspond  also  equally  well  with  those 
J  have  deduced  for  the  projKjrtions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  and 
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HO  B  OH  O 

Hence  as  44-4  :  55-6  ::  28-54  :  35-76;  and  28-54  +  35-76  « 
Az  o  o  o 

64-3 ;  and  71*46  —  35-76  =  35'7.  Hence  1^  parts  of  nitrous 
oxid^  are  constituted  of  64-3  azote  and  35*7  oxygen.  .  Now  as 
nitrous  oxide  contains  only  half  as  much  oxygen- as  nitrous  gas  for 

Ae  O  Aas 

an  equal  volume  of  azote,  it  follows  that  as  60*656  :  33-672  ::  64-3  : 

o  ^ 

S5-7j  proportions  exactly  corresponding  to  those  just  given.  The 
determinations  of  nitrous  gas  and  nitrous  oxides  were  the  only  twd 
instan'ces  where  the  results  of  experiment  did  not  coincide  with 
those  of  calculation  3  but  these  discrepancies  have  now  disappeared 
since  you  have  determined  that  nitrous  gas  is  not  composed  of  equal 
bulks  of  azote  and  oxygen,  but  of  the  volumes  stated  above. 

6.  Axoie.-^l  was  led  to  the  determination  of  6  atoms  of  azote 
•f  1  atom  of  oxygen  for  an  atom  of  azote  by  the  results  of  my 
experiments,  and  on  application  to  the  calculation  of  the  nitric 
compounds  it  was  found  to  agree  admirably  with  the  proportions  ia 
which  chemists  bad  ascertained  them  to  exist.    The  constitution  of 

H  O  H  O 

azote  was  thus  deduced:  11-75  x  6  -f  8S'25  =  70*5  +  88-25 

H  O       .        Az 

ss  44-409  +  65-591  =  100.  Now  Berzelius,  by  the  most  shigular  . 
and  skilful  calculation,  deduces  azote  to  be  composed  of  44-32 
unknown  inflammable  basis  and  55*68  oxygen.  So  curious  a  coin- 
cidence with  the  result  just  stated  would  leave  but  little  doubt  that 
this  inflammable  base  is  hydrogen.  Whatever  scruples  may  arise 
on  the  subject,  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  obviate.    The  weight  of 

H  O 

an  atom  of  azote,  then,  will  be  O-ISS  x  6  +  1  ==  1*798,  a 
number  differing  only  0*005  from  that  determined  by  you  in  the 
last  number  of  your  Annals. 

7-  Ammonia. — It  will  be  seen  that  my  conclusions  are  at  variance 
with  yours  in  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  ammonia.  You  conceive 
it,  as  stated  in  your  last,  to  be  composed  of  1  Az  +  1  H,  while  I 
have  determined  it  to  be  1  Az  +  3  H.    The  reason  for  my  having'  ,. 

Az  H 

fixed  on  this  proportion  is  thus  seen:  as  1-798  :  0-133  X  3  :: 
'  Az         \H 

81-95  :  lS-05 — ^the  proportions  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  ammo- 
nia^ taking  the  means  of  the  most  accurate  experiments  of  I^^y, 
Henry,  and  Berthollet :  this  mean  being  74*42  hydrogen  and 
25-58  azote  in  volume,  we  obtain  for  the  proportional  weightjs  of 
100  parts,  82  azote  and  18  hydrogen.  Hence  I  conceive  it  decisive. 
that  an  atom  of  ammonia  ii^  1  A  +  3  H,  or  9  H  +  1  O.    Thea 

H  .  OH 

to  determine  its  original  elements,  11*75  x  9  +  88*25  ^fr^lOklir.^ 
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OH  O  Az  9  Az 

+  88-25  =  54-51  -|-  45-49.      Again :  if  100  :  55-591  y.  81-95  : 

O  Az  OH  H  H 

45-54,  and  81-95  -  45-54  =  36-41.      Then  18  05  +  36-41  = 

H  ,  , 

54-46.  Then  100  Az  =  54-46  H  +  45-54  O.  Now  Berzelius, 
calculating  from  the  quantity  necessary  to  neutralize  a  certain  por- 
tion of  acid,  inferred  that  ammonia  must  contain  46-88  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  which  differs  but  little  from  that  ascertained  above.  The 
arguments  urged  by  this  celebrated  philosopher  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  hydrogen  and  azote  are  oxides  of  one  common  base,* 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  observations  to  prove  that  hydrogen  con- 
tains no  oxygen,  t  may  be  applied  with  great  force  in  maintenance 
of  the  endeavour  here  attempted  to  show  that  hydrogen  is  the  base 
of  azote. 

8.  Ammoniunip — Although  the  nature  of  this  singular  combina- 
tion is  much  involved  in  obscurity,  yet  its  constitution  may  in  some 
degree  be  developed  from  the  exposition  of  the  composition  of  azote 
and  of  ammonia,  and  the  opinion  supported  by  the  French  che- 
mists seems  the  most  probable  view  of  the  subject.  The  direct 
experiments  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  found  any  correct  idea 
of  its  nature,  but  they  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  contains  half  as 
much  oxygen  as  ammonium.  If  this  be  correct,  an  atom  of  am- 
monium will  cdnsist  of  1  Az  -h  12  H,  or  1  O  +  18  H.     Hence 

AH  Az 

we  may  deduce  its  composition:  1*798  :  0-133  x  12  ::  52*97  s 

H  H  OHO 

47-03.     Again:  11-75    x    18  -|-  88-25  =  70-55  +  2945.    And 

OHO  h'  O  H  Az 

as  55-6  :  44-4  ::  29-45  :  23-517.  And  29-45  +  23*517  =  52-967, 

H  h         ^  H 

And  70*55  —  23-517  ==T*^iJJ  :  corresponding  precisely  with 
that  just  given.  The  weight  of  an  atom  of  ammonium  will  then 
be  0-133  X  12  -♦-  1798,  orO-133  x  18  -f  1  =  3*394. 

We  see  here  eight  various  compounds  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen^ 
two  of  which  only,  water  and  azote,  exist  in  a  double  series  as 
simple  combinations  in  atoms  of  a  second  order.  All  the  others 
are  compounds  of  a  more  complex  kind  :  the  example  given  of 
nitric  acid  will  be  sufficient  to  make  known  the  disposition  of  their 
primary  particles,  which  in  like  manner  arrange  themselves  in  three 
series  or  in  atoms  of  a  third  order.  But  there  are,  besides  these, 
other  combinations  of  the  same  elements  whose  arrangements  are 
still  more  complex,  those  of  a  fourth  kind,  or  compounds  of  atoms 
of  the  second  and  third  orders  ;  among  these  are  hydronitric  acid, 
H(iuid  ammonia,  &c._  There  are  again  those  of  a  fifth  kind,  or  an 
imion  of  atoms  of  the  third  order  with  each  other,  such  as  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  &c.   It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  several  others  that 

•  Plal.  Ma^.  vol.  xlii.  p.  SG6,  et  scq,  +  Annali,  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  el  seq. 
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must  occur  to  those  who;  investigate  the  subject,  as  the  whole 
vegetable  and  animal  world  present  such  numberless  instances  df 
wonderful  a^rrangements  of^he  most  complex  materials  formed  of  a 
few  primary  elements  by  the  most  simpie  means  that  could  have 
been  devised*  Should  these  views  happen  to  be  realized,  how 
infinite 'is  the  extent  to  which  their  consideration  would  lead  us.  As 
it  is  seen  that,  by  the  union  of  the  simple  elements  with  two  kinds 
of  compound  atoms  of  a  double  series,  the  one  formed  of  a  particle 
of  oxygen  with  one  of  hydrogen,  the  other  of  a  particle  of  oxygen 
urith  six  of  hydrogen,  so  great  a  variety  of  compounds  may  be 
generated,  a  question  naturally  arises,  why  may  not  the  atoms  of 

,oxygeo  and  hydrogen  be  capable  of  uniting  in  more  than  these  two 
proportions,  and  why  may  not  other  kinds  of  matter,  at  present 
deemed  simple,  have  also  atoms  of  the  same  order,  but  of  different 
numbers  of  the  same  two  sorts  of  elementary  atoms  ?     Should  this 

-fiotiofi  be  adopted,   it  would  follow  that,  as  azote,  a  com[3ound 

;Dody,  has  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  decomposition,  even  in 
th^  most  powerful  voltaic  circuits,  chlorine,  fluorine,  boron,  and 
other  undecompounded  bodies,  may  also  be  compounds  of  hydrogen 

^  and  oxygen.  There  is  nothing-  in  the  supposition  but  what  is  ex- 
tremely probable^  and  what  naturally  suggests  itself  as  a  natural 
corjsequence  of  such  modes  of  combination  :  their  high  specific 
gravity,  and  their  general  habits,  certainly  favour  this  idea.  It  is 
possible  that  all  kinds  of  matter  may  be  formed  of  these  two  sort^ 
of  ultimate  substances.  If  chemistry  shoulcl  ever  arrive  at  so  happy 
a  state  of  simplicity,  how  infinitely  more  grand  must  be  the  <;onsti- 
tutiqn  of  the  universe  than  ever  has  been  conceived  in  the  most 
extreme  periods  of  our  enthusiasm.     Following  this  view  of  the 

^  subject,  electro-chemical  habits  will  be  more  readily  conceived. 
Water  cannot  arrange  itself  at  either  pole,  because  there  exists  in 
it  an  equal  balance  of  attractive  forces.  Azote  is  strongly  electro- 
negative, because  it  contains  a  preponderating  force  of  negative 
atoms;  it  is  consequently  not  affected  in  the  circuit.  Chlorine  may 
^)e  fornied  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  arranged  round 
one  of^  hydrogen ;  and  hence,  possessing  strong  el^ctror positive 
powers,  will,  also  remain  unchanged  in  the  highest  voltaic  arrange-_ 
nients.  \Ye  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  those  atoms  of  the 
second  class  which  possess  an  unequal  balance  of  electro-chemical 
powers  should  remain  unaltered  in  highly  excited  circuits,  and  that 
bodies  composed  of  atoms  of  three  series  should  so  easHv  be  de- 
jranged:  because  as  the  particles  are  increased  in  the' number  of 
their  series,  so  will  the  outer  ranges  comparatively  posses^  le?s  in- 
fluence ;  their  order  will  therefore  be  more  easily  di^rbed  by 
other  more  powerfully  attracting  forces.  The  field  is  now  open  for 
all  who  feel  interested  in  this  enchanting  pursuit ;  the  extent  of 
research  is  boundless  beyond  conception ;  and  there  may  probably 
be  gained  by  the  beautiful  system  of  atomic  combinaiiop  a  more 
certain  and  accurate  view  into  the  secret  operations  of  xiature  than 

2  A  2 
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has  been  obtained  by  all  the  valuable  discoveries  that  have  enriched 
the  science  of  chemistry  of  late  years. 

^  These  observations  are  intended,  with  much  deference,  merely  fli 
bints,  or  rather  as  the  crude  reflections  naturally  flowing  from  aa 
early  consideration  of  the  subject.  To  others  for  more  competent 
must  be  left  the  prosecution  of  this  important  task.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, it  is  too  early  a  period  for  speculation  ;  our  knowledge  is  not 
sufficiently  expanded  to  enter  too  far  into  the  ordinances  of  the- 
universe.  We  have  only  steadily  to  pursue  the  course  so  success* 
fully  led  by  the  many  great  men  of  the  present  day,  especially  that 
so  admirably  marked  out  by  your  exertions,  and  by  aiming  at  those 
objects  only  within  our  reach,  we  cannot  foil  of  making  gradual 
but  rapid  advancements  to  the  objects  of  our  exertions. 

To  conclude,  I  have  only  to  regret  that  my  professional  avoca- 
tions  allow  me  but  little  opportunity  of  making  much  progress  in 
my  researches ;  what  little  leisure  I  can  spare  shall  be  most 
earnestly  devoted  to  this  favourite  object ;  and  as  soon  as  I  can 
collect  materials  sufficiently  worthy  of  your  observations,  I  will 
immediately  transmit  you  the  results  of  my  humble  efforts. 
1  am^  Sir,  with  the  most  profound  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
111,  Strandf  Feb.  12,  1814.  John  MiERS. 


Article  VII. 

JUtronomical  and  Magnetical  Observations   at  Hackney  Wick. 
By  Col.  Beaufoy.  ^ 

fTo  Dr.  Thomson.) 

MY  DEAR  S1R»  Hackney  Wick,  April  17,  1814. 

1  HAVB  the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  magnetical  observations 
which  will  complete  the  twelve  nK>nths'  series,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year's.  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  every 
observation  was  made  by  myself,  and  that  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  subject.  Fourteen  observations  were 
generally  made  with  each  needle,  in  the  following  manner :  seven 
readings  off  from  the  instrument  were  set  down,  the  needle  was 
then  drawn  by  applying  a  key  or  other  piece  of  iron ;  and  when  the 
needle  was  settled  seven  more  refidings  off  were  set  down,  and  thd 
mean  of  the  fourteen  observations  was  considered  as  the  true  varia- 
tion of  one  of  the  needles.  The  experimented  needle  wias  then 
removed^,  and  another  placed  in  the  box  of  the  instrument,  and 
fourteen  observations  were  made  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  mean  of 
both  needles  was  considered  as  the  true  variation.  It  may  be 
luroper  to  remark  that  needle  number  four  weighs  48  grains,  and 
needle  oumbcar  ^e  65|j  and  that  the  former  points  out  more 
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readily  any  alteratioD  or  chafige  in  the  magnetical  fluid ;  and  very 
possibly  a  still  lighter  needle  might  have  greater  advantages^  as 
needles  one,  two,  and  three,  which  were  heavier,  did  not  answer  so 
welL  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Mark  Bsaufoy. 


Latitnd^  5l<>  32'  40-3''  North.    Longitude  VTeit  in 

March  23,  Emersion  of  JupltePi  (  8^^  23'  ^" 

4th  Satellite (  8  24  04 

April  5»  Immersion  of  Jupiter's  J  7  23  55 

Sd   Satellite ?  7  24  Ol'S 

April  7y  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  (8  36  15 

2d  Satellite (  8  36  .  21 

April  12,  immersion  of  Jupiter's  <  1 1  23  48 

3d  Satellite JU  23  54 

April  14,  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Ul  14  13 

2d   Satellite.. ?U  14  19-8 

April  14,  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  <ll  57  OS 

litsatelHtc JU  57  09-8 

Magnetical  Observations. 
1814. 


Time6"-,S^. 

Mean  Time  at  H.Vf. 
Ditto  at  Greenwieb. 
Mean  Time  at  H.W. 
Ditto  at  Greenwich.  ^ 
Mean  Time  at  H.W,\ 
Ditto  at  Greenwich. 
Mean  Time  at  H.  W« 
Ditto  at  Greenwich. 
Mean- Time  at  H.W. 
Ditto  at  Greenwich. 
Mean  Time  at  H.W. 
Ditto  at  Greenwich* 


Month. 


March  18 
Ditto  19 
Ditto  20 
Ditto  21 
Ditto  22 
Ditto  23 
Ditto  24 
Ditto  25 
Ditto  26 
Ditto  27 
Ditto  28 
Ditto  29 
Ditto  30 
Ditto  31 


Morning  Obsenr. 


Hour.  I  Variation. 


8h  SO' 
8  55 


55 


55  84 

55  24 

55  24 

40  24 

55  24 

50  24 


50 


50  24 


50 


24 


24 


12'  58" 

14  05 
13  42 

12  37 

15  OS 

13  01 

14  31 

15  44 
12  58 
12  45 
12  11 
12  28 


8  38  24  12,  20 


Noon  ObserT. 


Hour.  Variation. 


Ih  55' 
1  50 
1  25 


240  19'  47" 
24  21  39 
24  25  28 


1  55 

1  45 

2  20 
1  52 
1  55 
1  50 
1  55 
1  50 
I  50 


24  25  38 


24  24 
24  24 


35 
15 

24  22  06 
48 
26 

24  25  44 

24  22 

24  23 


24 

24  23 


47 
OS 


Evening  Oblerv. 


Hour.  Variation. 


6i»  00' 
6  15 


240  15'  20*^ 
24  15  52 


6  15 

6  15 

6  05 

6  05 


6  08 

6  15 

6  15 

0  15 

6  15 


24  17  16 

24  11  09 

24  17  48 

24  15  34 


24  17  34 

24  17  04 

24  16  28 

24  11  32 

24  15  27 


Mean  of 

Obsenrations 

In  March. 

Ditto  in  Feb. 

Ditto  in  Jan. 

Ditto  in  Dec. 

(oittD  in  Not. 

Ditto  in  Ott. 


f  Morning 

^Noan 

(Evening 

r  Morning 

vNoon 

(Evening 

r  Morning 

)Noob 

(  Evening 

r  Morning 

vNoon 

(Evening 

"Morning 

[Noon 

Evening 

'Morning 

I  Noon 
Evening 


at  8h 
at  1 
at  6 
at  8 
at  1 
at  — 
at  8 
at  1 
at  — 
at  8 
aA  1 
at  — 
at  8 
at  1 
at  — 
at  8 
at  1 
at*- 


62' Variation 

52 Ditto 

11 Ditto 

47 Ditto 

52 Ditto 

—  .....Ditto 

52 Ditto 

AS Ditto 

— Ditto 

53 Ditto 

53 Ditto 

— Ditto 

42 Ditto 

54 Ditto 

— Ditto 

45 Ditto 

59  •«...  Ditto 

—  ...«,  Ditto 


S4«  14'- 29") 

24  23  68  V  West. 

24  15  33  ) 

24  14  50  >  ^. 

24  20  58  l^^^ 

—  —  —Not  obi. 
«4  15  05  1  «y 

24  19  03  /^«** 

—  — •  —  Not  obi. 
24  17  21  \^. 
24  19  49  /**«•'• 

—  —  —  Notobk 
24  17  48  \^, 
24  20  24   ^^*^ 

—  —  —  Notobf. 
24  15  41   \^, 
24  28  53  J^^^ 

—  —  --^otobt. 
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C  Morning 
Ditto  in  Sept.    <  Noon 
\  (Eveninj5 

r  Morning 
Ditto  In  Aug.    -^Noon 

(  Evening 

r  Morning 
Ditto  in  July.  <Noon 

(  Evening 

r  Morning 
Ditto  in  Jnne.    <Noon 

(  Evening 
'  r^iforning 
Ditto  in  May.   ^Noon   • 

I  Evening 

r  Morning  _ 
Ditto  In  April,  <  Noon 

(  Evening 
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at  8h  53' Variation  24^  15'  46") 

at  2  .02  ......  Uit^o  24  22  32  >  West, 

at  6  03 Ditto  24  16  04) 

at  8  44 Ditto  24  15  58   ) 

at  2  02 Ditto  24  23  32  >  West. 

at  7  05 Ditto  24  16  08  3 

at  8  3T..,,.  Ditto  24  14  32   ) 

at  1  50 Ditto  24  23  04  >  West. 

at  7  08 Ditto  24  13  56  ) 

at  8  30 Ditto  24  12  35   ) 

at  1  3$ Ditto  24  22  17  f  West. 

at  7  04  . . . ..  Ditto  24  16  04  ) 

at  8  22 Ditto  24  12  02    1 

at  1  37.....  Ditto  24  20  54  f  West. 

at  6  14 Ditto  24  13  47  ) 

at  8  31 Ditto  24  09  18   ) 

at  0  69 Ditto  24  21  12  C  Westv 

at  5  46 Ditto  24  15  25  \ 


Magnetical  Observations  continued. 

Month. 

[orning  C 

)b8erv. 
iriation. 

Noon  Observ. 

Evening  Observ. 

onr. 

Vj 

Hour. 

Variation, 

Hour. 

Variation.   1 

Apri 

1 

8h 

38' 

24- 

10' 

41" 

Ih 

60' 

24°  23' 

42" 

»h  15' 

240 

16'    28" 

Ditto 

2 

8 

45 

24 

11 

39 

50 

24    24 

46 

6     15 

24 

1$     37 

Ditto 

3 

8 

45 

24 

13 

04 

15 

24    24 

00 

6     25 

24 

14     48 

Ditto 

4'  8 

45 

24 

12 

01 

45 

24    24 

30 

—    — 

— 

—     

Ditto 

5i  8 

45 

24 

12 

28 

50 

24    24 

46 

6    25 

24 

09     35 

Ditto 

6    8 

4d 

24 

14 

13 

45 

24    24 

15 

6    25 

24 

15    37 

Ditto 

7i  8 

48 

24 

12 

47 

— 

— 

—.<    — 



6    25 

24 

16    21 

Ditto 

8    8 

40 

24 

11 

48 

42 

24    23 

41 

6    25 

24 

11     49 

Ditto 

'9-8 

55 

24 

12 

55 

55 

24    25 

14 

—    

— . 

——    -^ 

Ditto 

lol  8 

40 

24 

12 

37 

45 

24.25 

09 

6    35 

24 

13     26 

Ditto 

11    8 

45 

24 

12 

QO 

35 

24    24 

16 

6    35 

24 

14     03 

Ditto 

12    8 

55 

24 

13 

69 

50 

24    22 

34 

6    9^ 

24 

16     58 

Ditto 

13    8 

43  124 

12 

48 

50 

24    23 

20 

6    30 

24. 

18     13 

Ditto 

14    8 

50    24 

13 

34 

55 

24    28 

21 

6    25 

24 

17     24 

Ditto  15    8 

35 

24 

11 

23 

45 

24    22 

04 

6    25 

24 

15    05 

Ditto 

16    8 

45 

24 

12 

27 

45 

24    23 

46 

6    20 

24 

14  54 

15  28 

Ditto 

17-8 

50    24 

12 

25 

30   24    24 

49 

6     ^0 

24 

j4pril  2. — ^The  highest  needle,  number  four,  vibrated  at  intervals 
17  minutes,  which  is  the  greatest  quantity  observed  since  the  com* 
xne/icetnent  of  the  observ*dtions.     This  extraordinary  fluctuation  was 
in  a  few  hours  followed  by  a  hard  gale,  with  violent  squalls  and  raia  ^ 
from  theS.W. 

The  variation  at  noon  on  the  14th  of  April  was- unusually  great; 
in  the  evening  it  blew  strong  from  the  S,  W. ;  ^nd  the  next  day 
tliere  was  thunder  from  the  same  quarter. 


Rain  fallen 


C  Bttween  noon  of  the  1st  Mar. 
^  Betweeu  noon  of  the  Ist  Apr. 


:| 


0*875  inches 
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Article  VIII. 

On   the  Daltonum  Theory  of  Definite  Propm-tions   in  Chemical 
Combinations.     By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

(^Continutd  from  p.  134.) 

In  preceding  numbers  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  I  hare  given 
tables  of  the  sulphates  and  ^nitrates  as  far  a^  the  experiments 
hitherto  made  upon  these  bodies  warrant  us  to  go. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  that  the  sulphites 
correspood  exactly  in  their  composition  with  the  sulplmtes.  Henc^ 
the  table  given  already  for  the  sulphates  will  answer  for  the  sulphites 
likewise.  We  have  only  to  substitute  the  number  denoting  an 
integrant  particle  of  sulphurous  acid  for  the  number  which  denotes 
an  integrant  particle  of  sulphuric  acid,  or,  whicK  c,omes  to  the  same 
thi^g,  we  may  subtract  1  from  the  number  denoting  the  weight  of 
an  integrant  particle  of  each  salt. 

The  constituents  of  the  nitrites  have  been  too  imperfectly  exa- 
mined tQ  enable  us  to  draw  up  a  table  of  these  salts.  A  few  of 
them  have  been  lately  examined  by  Berzelius  and  Chevreuii ;  but 
the  greater  number  are  still  unknown. 

I  shall  now  give  a  table  of  the  carbonates,  a  genus  of  salts  of 
considerable  importance,  and  which  have  been  examined  with  a 
good  deal  of  care.  ^ 

Genus  JIL— Carbonates. 

Number' of  Weight  of  aq 

atoms.  integrant  particle* 

526  Bicarbonate  of  potash.  ..2  c  +  \  p  ......  11-502'^ 

227  Carbonate  of  potash  ....1  c  +  \  p  8'751  ^ 

228'Carbonate  of  soda 3  c  +  1  5  16-135  ^ 

229  Subcarbonate  of  soda  . .  .2  c  +  1  ^  13-^84  * 


*  According  to  this  statement  the  salt  ought  to  be  a  compound  of 
47*835  acid  +  52'165  base.  Now  Berthollet's  analysis  gives  us 
47-64  acid  +  52  36  base.  (Jour,  de  Phys.  Ixiv.  174,)  The  salt  is 
the  common  crystallized  carbonate  of  the  shops. 

^  Dr.  Wollaston  has  shown  that  this  salt  contains  just  half  the 
acid  that  exists  in  the  bicarbonate. 

"^  According  to  this  statement  it  ouglit  to  consist  of  39  acid  + 
37*247  base.  Now  Klaproth  found  it  a  compound  of  39  acid  4-  33 
base. 

**  According  to  this  statement  the  salt  ought  to  be  composed  of 
16  acid  +  22-921  base.     Now  Bex^man  obtained  16  acid  +  20 


vGo( 
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Number  of  Weight  of  an 

•  atoms.  integrant  particle. 

230  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia  2  c?  +  1  a  7*437® 

X  231  Carbonate  of  ammonia..!  c  +  la   ...»•.  4*686 

232  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  1  c  +  2  a  ••.•••  6*621' 

233  Carbonate  of  lime 1  c  +   I  I    «*37l  « 

234  Carbonate  of  baryte$ 1  c  +  1  i    ......  12'482  "* 

235  Carbonate  of  strontian  ..1  c  +  1  ^/  .....^     9*651  * 

236  Bicarbonate  of  magnesia  2  c  +  1  «».•...  •     7*870  ^ 

237  Carbonate  of  magnesia .•  1  c+  1  m  .?•...     5*119* 

238  Carbonate  of  yttria.....!  c  +   1  y    11-151*  , 

239  Carbonate  of  zirconij^  ...Ic+l*    1'407  * 

240  Carbonate  of  glucina  . .  .1  c  +  1  gi ......     6*351  ? 

241  Carbonate  of  silver 1  c  +  I  $    16*369** 


Ibase^  Darcet  16*04  acid  -)-  20*85  ba$e,  and  Klaproth  16  acid  + 
22  base.    These  analyses  very  nearly  coincide  with  my  statement. 

*  This  supposes  the  salt  a  compound  of  100  acid  +  35*169  base. 
Now  Schrader  found  it  a  compound  of  100  acid  +  33*92  base,  an4 
BcrthoUet  of  100  acid  +  36*36  base. 

^^  This  approaches  the  analysis  of  Bergman,  but  does  noj  coin- 
cide. The  existence  of  the  salt  called  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the 
^ble  has  not  been  ascertained. 

«  This  supposes  the  salt  composed  of  43*18  acid  +  5jS*62  base. 
Now  Dr.  Marcet  obtainied  43*9  acid  +  66*1  base. 

^  This  supposes  the  salt  a  compound  of  22*04  acid  -f  77 'pS 
Ibase.  Now  Kirwan  obtained  22  acid  +  79  base,  and  Berzeliu^ 
21-6  add  -f  78*4  base. 

'  According  to  this  statement  the  salt  is  a  compound  of  28*605 
»cid  +  71*495  base.  Now  Klaproth's  analysis  gives  us  30  acid  + 
j59*5  base. 

^  This  supposes  the  salt  composed  of  69*911  acid  +  30*089 
base.  sNow  Kirwan  and  Fourcroy  found  it  composed  of  66*6  acid 
+  33*3  base. 

*  This  supposes  it  a  compound  of  34  acid  +  29*2  base.  But  np 
such  compound  is  known.  The  carbonated  magnesia  pf  commerce 
approaches  most  nearly  to  a  compound  of  1  c  +  2  w. 

"*  This  corresponds  exactly  with  Klaproth's  analysis,  but  no 
stress  can  be  put  upon  it,  because  it  was  from  that  analysis  that  the 
jiumber  for  yttria  in^my  first  table  was  derived. 

**  We  have  no  analysis  of  this  salt.  Vauquelin  found  it  a  com- 
pound of  55'S  zirconia  +  44*5  acid  and  water.    The  numbers  in 


the  table  suppose  it  composed  of  26-995  acid  +  56*5  base.    It 
^ould  be  correct  if  Vauquelin's  carbonate  contained  17*505  per 

nt.  of  water.  '         , 

?  This  siippose?  carbonate  of  silver  a  compound  of  l€*806  acj^ 
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'  Number  of  Weight  of  aa 

atoms.  integrant  p%rtidcw 

W2  Percarbonate  of  mercury  1  c  -f  2m. 56751  ' 

243  Percarbonate  of  copper..!  c  +  1  c    12*751  •» 

244  Carbonate  of  iron 2  c  +  I  i    14-168' 

245  Carbonate  of  lead 2  c  +  1  i    33-476« 

246  Carbonate  of  nickel  . . .  .2  c  .+  1  n   14'804 ' 

247  Carbonate  of  zinc 1  c  +  1  z 7*890  « 

248  Carbonate  of  manganese  2  c  +  1  «i 13-632* 

249  Carbonate  of  cerium t  c  +  1  ce 18-996  ^ 

250  Percarbonate  of  cerium  ..3  c  +  1  ce  •*....  21-747* 

These  24  are  all  the  carbonates  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted.  Most  of  the  other  metals  do  not  seem  capable  of 
forming  carbonates.    Upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that  all 


4*  83-194  base.  Now  Berzelius  found  it  composed  of  15*9  acid 
4-  84*1  base.     (Larbok  i  K^mien,  ii.  398.) 

p  Though  this  nearly  agrees  with  the  analysis  of  Bergman^  yet 
little  stress  can  be  put  upon  it. 

**  This  supposes  the  salt  composed  of  19-73  acid  +  71*719  per- 
oxide. Now  Berzelius  found  it  composed  of  19*73  acid  +  71*7 
peroxide.     (Larbok  i  Kemien^  ii.  333.) 

'  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth  this  salt  is  composed  of 
38-3  acid  +  61-6  base.  Now  the  statement  in  the  table  supposes 
it  a  compound  of  38*3  acid  +  60*825  base. 

'  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  and  very 
nearly  with  that  of  all  other  chemists.  It  supposes  the  salt  a  com* 
pound  of  16-446  acid  +  83-554  deutoxide  of  lead.  Now  Berzelius 
obtained  16-444  acid  +  83*333  oxide.  (See  jinnals  of  Philosophy^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  60.) 

*  This  statement  comes  nearest  to  the  analysis  of  Proust^  but 
does  not  agree  with  it  completely.  Proust  found  carbonate  of  nickel 
composed  of  100  acid  -f  173*5  oxide.  The  statement  in  the  table 
makes  it  a  compound  of  100  acid  +  169-12  oxide.  The  diflTerence 
scarcely  exceeds  2  per  cent. 

°  According  to  Mr.  Smithson  this  carbonate  is  composed  of  I 
acid  +  2  oxide.  Now  the  statement  in  the  table  supposed  it  a 
compound  of  1  acid  4-  1*868  oxide. 

*  This  supposes  the  salt  a  compound  of  34*16  acid  +  50*476 
oxide.  Now  John's  analysis  gives  us  34*16  acid  +  55*84  oxide. 
This  does  not  correspond  welL  Hence  the  number  in  the  table  is 
doubtful. 

y  This  supposes  the  salt  composed  of  22*7  acid  +  55*545  deut- 
CBide.    Now  Hisinger's  analysis  gives  us  22*7  acid  4-  57 '9  oxide. 

*.  Tliis  supposes  the  salt  to  be  composed  of  36*17  acid  4-  72*28 
peroxide*  Now  Hisinger's  analysb  gives  tis  36*  17  acid  +  63-83 
peroxide,  n        } 
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the  carbonates  in  the  table  correspond  with  the  canon  of  Berzelius, 
that  th'e  oxygen  in  the  base  is  either  equal  to  that  in  the  acU  or  a 
submultiple  of  it  by  a  whole  number.  It  was  more  likely  that  this 
rule  would  hold  with  the  carbonates  than  with  the  sulphates  or 
nitrates,  because  carbonic  acid  contains  only  two  atoms  of  oxygen^ 
and  the  multiples  of  this  number  are  much  more  likely  to  occur 
constantly  than  of  three,  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  which 
exist  in  sulphuric,  or  five^  that  of  the  atoms  in  nitric  acids. 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  probable  that  most  of  the 
carbonates  have  been  accurately  analyzed,  for  almost  the  whole  of 
them  agree  very  nearly  with  th?  numbers  contaiqed  lin  the  table* 

It  follows  likewise  from  this  table  that  100  grains  of  carbonic 
tcid  combine  with  a  quantity  of  base  containing  36*22  grains  of 
oxygen,  or  at  most  36'35  of  oxygen.  If  we  were  to  calculate  the 
composition  of  the  carbonates  on  that  supposition,  we  should  obtain 
results  almost  coinciding  with  those  given  in  the  table.  This  I 
consider  as  a  farther  conoboration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  these  salts  as  here  established;  ' 

(To  bt  continued,)  . 


Article  IX. 
Analyses  of  Books. 


Phihsophkal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  jxyt 
the  Year  1813,  Tart  11. 

This  Part  contains  the  following  papers. 

1.  An  Account  of  some  Organic  Remains  found  near  Brentford, 
Middlesex.  By  the  late  Mr.  William  Kirby  Trimmer.  These 
organic  remains  were  dug  out  of  two  fields :  the  first  about  half  a 
mile  north  from  the  Thames  at  Kew  Bridge,  the  surface  of  which 
is  about  ,25  feet  higher  than  the  Thames  at  low  water.  The  beds- 
in  this  field  beginning  at  the  sur^ce  are  the  following : 

Thicknesf. 

1.  Sandy  loam ^ ......  6  to  7  feet 

2.  Sandy  gravel    . . , A  few  inches 

3.  Loam,  slightly  calcareous 1  to  5  feet 

4.  Peat  in  small  detached  patches A  few  inches 

5.  Gravel  containing  water 2  to  10  feet 

Thickest  under  the  peat. ' 

6.  The  London  clay  . .., .^ 200  feet. 

The  first  bed  contains  no  animal  remains ;  the  second  contains 
snail  shells,  river  shells,  and  a  few  bones  of  land  animals,  so  muti- 
lated that  the  class  to  which  they  belong  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  third  bed  contains  the  horns  and  bones  of  the  ox^  th«  homs^ 
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bones,  and  teeth  of  the  deer,  besides  snail  shells  and  shells  of 
river  fish.  The  filTth  bed  contains  the  teeth  and  bones  *  of  both  the 
African  and  Asiatic  elephant,  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  and 
bones,  horns,  and  teeth  of  the  ox.  In  the  clay  the  animal  remains 
are  all  marine,  except  some  specimens  of  fruit  and  petrified  wood. 
The  other  fossils  are  nautili,  oysters,  pinnse  iharinse,  crabs,  teeth 
and  bones  of  fish,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  marine  shells. 

The  second  field  lies  about  a  mile  west  from  the  first,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  Brent.  It  is  40  feet  above  the 
Thames  at  low  water.    Its  beds  are 

Thickness. 

1.  Sandy  loam ♦  8  or  9  feet 

2.  Sand  becoming  coarser  tow  ards  the  lower  part . .  3  to  8  feet 

3.  Sandy  loarn,  highly  calcareoas    • .  1  inch  to  0  feet 

4.  Gravel  containing  water   .^. .  ♦ .  unknown 

[    5.  London  clay   .  • .  • • .  • ♦ .  unknown 

The  first  bed  contains  no  animal  remains.  In  the  second,  but 
always  within  two  feet  of  the  third  l^e3,  have  been  found  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  te/eth  and  bones  of  the  ele- 
phant ;  the  horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of  several  species  of  deer }  the 
horns,  bones,  and  teeth  of  the  ox,  and  the  shells  of  river  fish. 
These  bones  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  state  of  detached 
bone.  The  gravel  shows  no  marks  of  having  been  rounded  by 
attrition.  The  third  bed  contains  the  horns^  bones,  and  teeth  of 
the  deer,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  ox,  together  with  snail  shells 
and  the  shells  of  river  fish. 

2.  On  a  new  Construction  of  a  Condenser  and  Air  Pump.  By 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Austin.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  instrument ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  without  the  assistance  of  plates  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  the  reader.  The  most  important  improvement  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Austin  is  fitting  two  pieces  of  glass  to  tdc\\  other 
by  plain  surfaces,  instead  of  making  the  one  piece  enter  into  the 
other.  It  Is  a  method  which  I  have  frequently  employed,  and  I 
always  found  it  much  more  convenient:  than  the  common  way  of 
making  glass  vessels  air  tight. 

3.  On  the  Formation  of  Fat  in  the  Intestines  of  living  Animals. 
By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  This  hypothesis,  that  after  the 
chyle  has  been  separated  from  the  food  in  the  smaller  intestines,  it 
undergoes  a  further  change  in  the  lower  intestines,  being  partly 
converted  into  fat,  which  is  carried  off  by  unknown  channels,  is 
founded  on  the  following  data :'  I .  Unless  fat  be  formed  in  the 
lower  intestines^  no  other  source  of  it  can  be  ix)inted  out.  This 
the  author  states  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
hypothesis.  2.  Thgse  birds  which  are  but  scantily  supplied  with 
food,  have  a  prodigious  length  of  colon,  Compared  with  those  that 
have  a  copious  supply.  3,  The  situation  of  the  food  in  the  colon 
is  similar  to  that  of  muscular  flesh  in  a  stream  of  water,  which  is 
weir  kjiQwn  in  such  a  situation  to  b^  copverted  into  ^adinociije,. 
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Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  food  in  the  colon  will  undergo  a 
similar  change.  I  must  own  that  I  cannot  veiy  clearly  perceive 
the  analogy  between  the  situation  of  the  food  in  the  colon,  and  of 
miimal  muscle  in  a  stream  of  water,  or  buried  in  the  ground  and 
occasionally  drenched  with  water.  4.  Ambergris,  which  contains 
60  per  cent,  of  fat,  is  found  in  the  lower  intestines  of  the  sperma* 
ceti  whale,  and  solid  masses  of  fat  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
human  intestines.  5.  Food  confined  for  a  week  iu  the  coecum  of 
a  duck,  was  partially  converted  into  fat  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  but  no  such  change  was  produced  by  the  same  process 
on  the  contents  of  the  rectum.  6.  Bile  when  digested  upon  animal 
muscle  gives  it  the  smell  of  excrement.  7*  Bile  has  the  property 
of  converting  muscle  into  &t,  when  digested  upon  it  at  the  tempe* 
rature  of  100^ ;  but  not  at  a  lower  temperature.  8.  Human  fseces 
long  retained  exhibit  traces  of  fat  when  digested  in  hot  water. 
9.  The  want  of  bile  seems  entirely  to  prevent  growth ;  for  a  child^ 
destitute  of  a  gall' bladder,  never  grew,  and  died  emaciated,  though 
it  took  food  and  passed  perfect  faeces.  Such  are  the  premises  from 
'  which  our  author  draws  his  conclusionis.  They  are  certainly  curious^ 
and  do  honour  to  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  Sir  Everard  Home| 
but  the  reasoning  is  so  loose,  that  it  could  not  be  permitted  in  any 
other  science.  It  shows  very  clearly  the  low  state  of  physiology, 
and  the  small  confidence  that  can  be  put  in  any  of  its  departments. 
Were  it  not  so,  a  man  of  Sir  Everard  Homers  celebrity  and  saga- 
city would  not  have  hazarded  the  founding  of  a  theory  upon  such 
imperfect  data. 

4.  On  the  colouring  Matter  of  the  black  Bronchial  Glands,  and 
of  the  black  Spots  of  the  Lungs.  By  George  Pearson,  M.D. 
F.H.S.    The  human  lungs  at  first  are  of  a  red  colour,  but  as  the 

Eerson  advances  in  age  they  acquire  a  mottled,  and  at  last  nearly  a 
lack  colour;  and  the  bronchial  glands  contain  a  black  matter, 
which  cannot  be  completely  separated  by  maceration.  This  black 
matter  was  examined  by  Dr.  Pearson.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and 
all  acids,  except  the  sulphuric,  in  which  it  partially  dissolves.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alkaline  leys.  It  deflagrates  with  nitre  and  hyper- 
oxy muriate  of  potash,  and  furnishes  carbonic  acid.  From  these  and 
other  similar  experiments,  Dr.  Pearson  considers  it  as  charcoal, 
taken  in  with  the  air  breathed ;  and  derived  from  the  sooty  matter 
mixed  with  the  air  from  the  combustion  of  coal,  &c. 

5.  Experiments  on  the  Alcohol  of  Sulphur  or  Sulphuret  of 
*"  Carbon.    By  J.  Berzelius,  M.  D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 

Stockholm;  and  Alexander  Marcet,  M.D.  F.R.S.  one  of  the 
Physicians  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A  full  account  has  been  already 
given  of  this  important  and  interesting  paper  in  the  Armals  of 
Philosophy^  vol.  iii.  p.  185.  . 

6.  On  tl\e  means  of  procuring  a  steady  light  in  Coal  Min^ 
without  Danger  of  JSxplosion.  By  William  Reid  Clanny,  M.  D« 
of  Sunderland.  The  disasters  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas  in  coal  mines  have  lately  become  mOT*^'"^ 
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quent  and  more  destructive  than  formerly,  especially  about  New* 
castle  apd  its  neighbourhood ;  or  rather  I  believe  they  are  not  now 
so  carefully  concealed  as  they  used  to  be.  I  consider  the  mode  of 
ventilatiig  the  coal  mines,  at  present  practised,  as  exceedingly  de- 
fective, and  have  not  a  doubt  that  they  might  be  so  contrived  as  to 
be  kept  perfectly  free  from  all  such  accidents,  without  any  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  proprietors.  But  I  have  little  hopes  of  seeing 
such  improvements  attempted  ^  because  they  are  considered  as  inju- 
rious to  the  interest  of  certain  persons  at  present  employed  in  coa) 
mines,  who  will  have  address  enough  to  convince  the  proprietors  of 
such  mines  that  all  attempts  at  new  methods  are  absurd  and  nuga- 
tory. While  the  present'  very  absurd  mode  is  continued,  Dn 
Clanny's  lamp,  which  is  equally  simple  and  ingenious,  might  be 
employed  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  danger  of  explosions.  It  is 
mereljran  air  tight  lantern,  containing  a  candle,  which  is  kept 
burning  by  means  of  a  current  of  air  blown  through  it  by  a  bel- 
lows. If  the  air  contains  such  a  quantity  of  inflammable  gas  as  to 
explode  only  the  portion  within,  the  lamp  would  bum,  and  thus 
the  workmen  would  escape  danger.  Such  lamps  it  is  true  would 
be  much  more  expensive  than  the  present  mode ;  but  they  would 
save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  workmen  who  at  present  &11  victims 
to  theie  destructive  explosions, 

7.  On  the  Light  of  the  Cassegrainian  Telescope  compared  with 
that  of  the  Gregorian.  By  Captain  Henry  Kater,  Brigade  Major. 
Major  Kater  was  enabled  to  compare  these  two  telescopes  with  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  the  excellency  at  which  a  self-taught 
artist  in  Ipswich,  named  Crichmore,  had  arrived  in  making  these 
instruments.  Several  of  each,  in  every  respect  of  the  same  good- 
ness, were  within  the  examination  of  Major  Kater.  The  result 
was,  that  with  an  equal  aperture,  the  light  of  the  Cassegrainian 
telescope  was  to  that  of  the  Gregorian  as  6  to  3*3.  He  conceives 
the  difference  to  arbe  from  this  circumstance.  In  the  GregoriaQ 
telescope  the  focus  of  the  rays  from  the  great  mirror  Is  at  the  small 
mirror,  while  in  the  Cassegrainian  telescope  tiie  rays  from  the  great 
mirror  arrive  at  the  small  one  before  they  reach  their  focus ;  hence 
in  the  first  they  cross  each  other,  but  not  in  the  second.  Now 
when  thus  crossing,  they  may  interfere  with  each  other,  or  they 
may  repel  each  other,  and  thus  occasion  the  dissipation  of  a  quan- 
tity of  the  light. 

8.  Additional  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Magnesia  in  pre- 
venting an  increased  Formation  of  Uric  Acid ;  with  Remarks  oh 
the  Influence  of  Acids  on  tlie  Composition  of  Urine.  By  Willianl 
Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  Prof.  Chem.  R.  I.  The  use  of  mag- 
nesia when  the  urine  deposites  red  sand,  or  has  a  tendency  to  form 
calculi  composed  of  uric  acid,  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Hat- 
chett ;  and  it  a]^ars  from  two  cases  related  in  this  paper,  that  it  is 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  It  does  not  prove  injurious  to 
the  stomachj  nor  does  it  excite  irritation  in  the  bladderf^-as  is  the 
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case  wrtli  the  nlkaKes.  But  it  appears,  that  when  persevered  ia 
improperly,  after  the  tendency  ttf  deposite  uric  acid  is  removed,  it 
occasions  a  deposit  of  white  sand  ia.  'the  urine,  consisting.of  phos- 
phate of  magnesia-and-ammonia,'  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  thus 
gives  origin  to  the  formation  of  a  new  kind  of  calculus!  In  all 
juch  cases,  Mr.  Brande  shows  that  the  use  of  magnesia  must  be 
intermitted,  and  acids  substituted  in  its  stead.  Muriatic,  nitric^ 
and  sulphuric  acids  remove  the  tendency  to  deposite  white  sand  ; 
but  they  are  apt  to  occasion  disorder  in  the  stomach,  and  to  pro- 
duce irritation  in  the  bladder.  Vegetable  acids  correct  the  state  of 
the  urine  witliout  being  so  apt  to  produce  disagreeable  symptoms* 
Vinegar  and  citric  acid  were  used  successfully  by  Mr.  Brande,  and 
carbonic  acid  was  found  to  answer  best  of  all ;  as  it  had  no  tendency 
to  injure  the  stomach  or  irritate  the  bladder,  while  it  removed  the 
tendency  in  the  urine  to  deposite  a  white  sand. 

9.  Additions  to  the  Account  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Squalus 
Maximus,  contained  in  a  former  Paper ;  with  Observations  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Bronchial  Artery.  By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 
F.R.S.  This  paper  consists  of  additions  to  and  corrections  of  the 
former  paper  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  former  figure,  a  small 
fin  situated  between  the  anus  and  tail  was  omitted,  which  induced 
naturalists  to  suppose  that  the  fish  described  was  a  peculiar  species. 
The  pylorus  p()rtion  of  the  stomach  is  very  long  and  narrow.  The 
bronchial  artery  is  muscular.  This  the  author  shows  is  intended 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  gills,  when  the  fish  is  at  differ- 
ent depths.  Fishes  have  no  cerebrum,  but  only  a  cerebellum  and 
medulla  oblongata.  The  medulla  oblongata  of  the  squalus  maxi- 
mus  is  very  large. 

10.  Soriie  further  Observations  on  a  new  detonating  Compound. 
By  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  V.  P.  R.  I.  This  sub- 
stance, which  Sir  H.  Davy  proposes  to  call  azotmie^  was  discovered 
by  M.  Dulong  in  France,  but  he  did  not  investigate  its  properties. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  dilute  solutions  of  nitrate  of  am- 
nionia  or  sal  ammoniac  to  chlorine  gas.  It  is  a  brown  coloured 
oily  looking  substance,  very  volatile,  and  it  does  not  congeal*when 
exposed  to  the  cold,  produced  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  muriate  of 
lime.  Its  specific  gravity  is  i*fjo3.  It  gradually  disappears  in 
water,  azote  being  evolved  and  nitro- muriatic  acid  formed.  When 
put  into  concentrated  liquid  muriatic  acid  it  disappears,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  is  evolved,  considerably  exceeding  it  in  weight,  at 
the  ^anie  time  sal  ammoniac  is  formed.  In  concentrated  nitric 
acid^  it  gives  out  azote.  In  diluted  nitric  acid  it  gives  a  mixture  of 
azote  and  oxygen.  It  detonates  in  strong  solutions  of  ammonia; 
in  weak  solutions  it  gives  out  azote.  It  dissolves  in  sulphurane, 
phosphorane,  alcohol  of  sulphur,  and  fluoric  aci^,  without  any 
violent  action.  When  exposed  to  pure  mercury  azote  is  evolved, 
and  a  white  powder  formed  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  calomel  and 
corrosive  sublimate.  By  a  very  ingenious  analysis,  but  on  too  small  a 
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scale  to  be  depended  on  as  exact,  Sir  H,  Davy  ascertained^  that  it 
is  a  compound  of  one  volume  of  azote  and  four  v>lumes  of  chlo-* 
rine,  or  by  weight  of     *     .^  ^ 

Chlorine    •>-•.  90-f)40  or  4-525    x  4 

Azote ;'   9Q60  or  1-803 

100-000 

'  11 .  Experiments  on  the  Production  of  Cold  by  the  Evaporation 
of  Sulphuret  of  Carbon.  By  Alexander.  Marcet,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
one  of  the  Physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Dr.  Marcet  has  ascer- 
tained, that  a  greater  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporation 
of  sulphuret  of  carbon  than  by  that  of  any  other  liquid.  If  the 
bulb  of  a  small  spirit  of  wine  thermometer  be  surrounded  with  lint 
wetted  with  alcohol  of  sulphur,  it  sinks  in  the  open  air  even  iii 
summer  nearly  to  zero.  If  it  be  introduced  into  the  receiver  of  an 
air  pump,  and  a  vacuum  be  made,  the  thermometer  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes sinks  to  —  7^°  or  ""  ^^^  5  and  if  a  tube  containing  mercury 
be  substituted  in  its  place,  that  metal  freezes  very  speedily. 

12.  On  a  Saline  Substance  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  By  James 
Smithson,  Esq.  F.R.S.  This  saline  substance  was  thrown  out  of 
Vesuvius  about  the  year  17^2,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  Smithson 
in  1794.  A  more  recent  examination,  described  in  the  paper,  but 
not  susceptible  of  abridgment,  enabled  him  to  ascertain  its  com- 
position to  be  as  follows  : 

'     "        Su^phate  of  potash 7*14 

"Sulphate  of  soda 1-86 

Common  salt •  •  •  • .  a^  •  •  • .  ^  •  0-46 

Sal  ammoniac .. , , ....•.! 

Muriate  of  <;opper. .  * >    0*54 

Muriate  of  iron •......•  \ 
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There  was  mixed  with  it  also  some  submuriate  of  copper  and 
submuriate  of  iron. 

13.  Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Substances  pro- 
duced in  different  Chemical  Processes  on  Fluor  Spar.  By  Sir 
Ilumphry  Davy,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  V.P.R.I.  This  paper  is  very 
different  from  the  one  read  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  8th  July^ 
1813 ;  being  much  fuller,  and  containing  a  greater  number  of  ex- 
perimental details.  Three  substances  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  known, to  chemists;  namely,  fluoric*  agid,  ^ilicated  fluoric 
acid,  and  fluoboric  acid.  The  two  first  of  these  were  discovered  by 
Scheele ;  the  last  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard.  Sir  H.  Davy's 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  a  letter  from  M.  Ampere, 
who  drew  a  comparison  between  fluoric  acid  and  muriatic  acid,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  former  like  the  latter  was  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen,  an4  au  unknown  supporter  of  combustion,  for 
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which  he.  suggested  the  name  cS  fluorine.  This  hypothesis  was 
adopted  by  Sir  H.  Davy ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
state  the  facts  which  can  be  brought  forward  in  its  support. 

Liquid  fluoric  acid  was  first  obtained  pure  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard.  It  is  procured  by  heating  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  fluor  spar,  in  retorts  of  silver  or  lead,  and  receiving  the  pro- 
ducts in  receivei^  of  the  same  metals  artificially  cooled.  It  is  a 
very  active  substance,  and  requires  to  be  examined  with  great 
caution.  Davy  considers  it  as  pure  acid  without  any  water.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1'0609.  When  mixed  with  water  a  great  deal 
of  heat  is  evolved,  and  if  the  water  be  cautiously  added,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  increases  to  1*25. 

Fluoboric  acid  is  a  gas  whic^  may  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a 
glass  retort  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar,  boracic  acid,  and  sulphuric 
acid*  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*370.  It  forms  a  solid  volatile  salt 
with  its  own  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

According  to  (he  hypothesis  of  Ampere  and  Davy,  fluoric  acid 
is  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  hydrogen ;  silicated  fluoric  acid,  of 
fluorine  and  silicon;  and  fluoboric  acid,  of  fluorine  and  boron. 
Fluor  spar  is  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  calcium ;  and  so  of  the 
other  compounds.  The  evidence  brought  forward  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  &vour  of  this  hypothesis  is  as  follows  :  1.  Liquid  fluoric  acid  lets 
gp  no  water  when  combined  with  ammonia,  as  is  the  case  with  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  phosphoric,  and  all  the  acids  containing  oxygen. 
2.  When  fluate  of  ammonia  -and  potassium  are  heated,  fluate  <rf 
potash  is  formed,  and  ammoniacal  gas  and  hydrogen  emitted  in  the 
'  proportion  of  two  measures  of  the  first  to  one  measure  of  the 
second.  This  favours  the  notion  that  fluate  of  potash  is  a  com- 
pound of  fluorine  and  potassium ;  the  hydrogen  being  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  fluoric  acid.  Potassium  when^  heated 
with  sal  ammoniac  gives  a  similar  result.  3.  When  galvanic  elec- 
tricity is  made  to  act  upon  liquid  fluoric  acid,  the  platinum  wire  at 
the  positive  pole  is  corroded,  and  deposites  a  chocolate  powder^ 
whDe  hydrogen  only  is  given  out  .^}  the.  negative  pole.  Now  if  it 
had  contained  any  other  inflammable  basis  besides  hydrogen,  ana^ 
logy  would  lead' us  to  expect  that  it  would  have  been  given  out 
along  with  the  hydrogen  j  but  this  experiment  was  too  imperfectly 
made  to  be  considered  as  conclusive. 

These  analogies  led  Sir  H.  Davy  to  endeavour  to  separate  fluorine 
from  the  fluates,  by  heating  them  in  chlorine  or  oxygen ;  but  all 
his  attempts  failed.  In  glass  vessels  the  glass  was  violently  acted 
upon;  and  silicated  fluoric  gas  and  oxygen  evolved.  In  platinum 
vessels  that  metal  was  acted  on,  and  a  red  powder  formed.  Nor 
was  the  attempt  to  decompose  liquid  fluoric  acid  by  passing  it  along 
chlorine  through  red  hot  tubes  more  successful. 

These  experiments  are  far  from  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Ampere  and  Davy ;  though  analogy  is  certainly  in  it» 
£Eivour. 

14.  Catalogue  of  North  Polar  Distances  of  eighty-four  prin- 
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Gtpal^xed  Stars,  deduced  from  Observations  made  with  the  Mural 
Circle  at  the  Koyal  Observatory.  By  John  Pond,  Esq.  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  F.  R.  S,  The  observations  from  which  this  catalogue 
Tvas  drawn  up  appear  to  have  been  made  with  great  care  3  and  are 
;50  numerous,  that  the  distances  are  certainly  made  out  much  more 
exactly  than  in  any  former  tables.  But  from  the  very  nature  of 
such  a  catalogue,  which  occupies  20  pages,  we  are  precluded  from 
giving  it  here.    •  k  .  ' 

16.  Observations  on  the  Summer  Solstice  of  1813,.  with  the 
Mural  Circle,  at  the  Royal  Observatory.  By  John  Pond,  Esq- 
Astronomer  Royal,  F.R.S.  The  mean  obliquity  of  the  ^ecliptic 
comes  out  from  these  observations  23^  27'  49-5''.  The  mean  obli- 
quity at  the  summer  solstice,  1812,  was  23°  27^  50'5'',  and  at.  the 
winter  solstice,  January  1st,  18J3,  it  was  23°  27^  SO'(y\ 
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Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies^ 

ROYAL    SOOlETlr^ 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  March,  a  paper  by  Thomas  Young,  M.D4 
Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  new  structure  of  ships 
proposed  by  Mr.  Seppings,  was  read.  Dr.  Y.  began  by  observing,  that 
the  advantage  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  beams  and  riders  had 
been  long  known  to  men  of  science,  and  that  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  that  position  into  ship  build- 
ing. He  then  calculates  the  strain  upon  ships  of  war  from  the 
length  and.  weight,  and  the  action  of  the  waves.  He  shows  that 
the  oblique  position  of  the  beams  and  riders  does  not  add  to  the 
total  strength  ;.but  that  it  is  an  improvement,  on  account  of  the 
additional  stiffness  and  inflexibility  which  it  affords.  He  examines 
the  different  alterations  made  by  Mr.  Seppings,  and  points  out  those 
'  which  he  considers  as  improvement  and  those  respecting  the  ad-- 
vantage  of  which  he  is  doubtful.  Though,  from  the  clearness  and 
precision  with  which  this  paper  was  written,  it  would  be  easy  to 
give  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  it,  I  am  induced  to  abstain  from  pro- 
ceeding any  farther,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  analysis  would 
scarcely  be  understood  without  a  more  detailed  account  of  Mr. 
Sep{iing's  paper  than  I  was  able  to  give  from  hearing  it  read. 

On  Thursday,  the  31st  March,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Groombridge  was 
read,  containing  additional  observations  on  atmospherical  refrac- 
tion. In  his  former  paper  he  had  confined  his  observations  to  stars 
not  more  than  7^^  frona  the  zenith.  He  has  sjnce  gone  a  good 
deal  farther.  Tlie  result  is,  that  Bradley's  formula,  with  certain 
alterations  in  the  value  of  some  of  the  quantities,  will  apply  to  all 
stars  not  more  than  85"=^  from  the  zenith,  but  beyond  that  distance  a 
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At  the  satiie  m^etitig  a  paper  bf  lliu  Hay  was  read,  on  certnin 
properties  of  tangents,  of  cmdes,  and  of  trapeziums  inscribed  in 
circles. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st  April,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Brewster,  on  the 
optical  properties  of  mother-of-pearl,  was  read.  An  outline  of  the 
eurious  facts  contained  in  this  paper  was  givefi  in  the  last  nunlber  of 
the  Annals  tf  PhtJm&phy. 

When  we  look  at  the  image  of  a  candle  reflected  from  the  sur-^ 
&ce  of  a  {^e  of  re^lar  mother-of-pearl,  ground  but  not  polished^ 
we  perceive  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  degrees  firom  the  common 
image  a  highly  coloured  image,  the  distance  of  which  from  the 
common  image  increases  with  the  angle  of  incidence.  By  polishing; 
the  mother-of-pearl  a  new  image  exactly  like  the  first,  and  obedient 
to  the  same  laws,  is  developed  on  the  other  side  of  the  comtnoii 
image.  These  optical  properties  may  be  communicated  by  pressure 
to  wax,  cement,  gum  arable,  balsam  of  Tolu,  realgar,  tin  f(»l« 
the  amalgam  of  bismuth,  and  even  to  lead*  Hence  it  follows  ^that 
the  optical  properties  of  mother-of-pearl  are  owing  to  a  certain 
configuration  of  the  surface,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  finest 
polishing.  By  examining  the  su|ria<^  of  mother-o^'Oearl  by  means 
of  microscopes,  he  found  that  it  was  composed  of  grooves  similar 
to  the  skin  at  the  point  of  an  infantas  finger.  These  grooves  are 
Very  fine.  The  distance  between  them  varies.  Sometimes  they 
inay  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  sometimes  there  are  about  300G 
in  the  inch.  It  is  to  this  grooved  structure- that  mother-o^peaii  is 
indebted  for  its  optical  properties. 

UN^^\N   SOCIBTY. 

On  the  5th  April  there  was  r^d  a  tabular  view  of  four  classes  of 
animals,  considered  by  linnsBus  as  constituting  but  one  clasis,  bv 
William  Elford  Leach,  M.D.  The  principal  object  of  tfan 
paper  is  to  call  the  attention  of  entomologists  to  examine  into  the 
J»ropriety  of  constituting  a  new  (;lass  of  animals  to.  comprehend  the 
classes  syngnatha  and  chilognatba  of  Fabricius,  which  Latreille 
and  Lamarck  liave  arranged  with  the  w^achnides. 

On  th^  J  9th  April  a  paper,  also  by  Dr.  Leach,  was  read,  on  the 
distribution  of  the  Crustacea  into  orders,  in  which  the  entomocrasta 
BXid  myriapoda  of  Miiller  are  considered  as  forming  sub-classes. 
He  proposes  to  divide  the  nudacostraca  into  three  orders,  two  of 
which  with  pedunculated  eyes  arc  distinguished  from  each  other  hy 
the  form  and  proportion  of  the  tail:  tl^  third  order,  with  sessile 
eyes,  ^  he  admits  to  be  artificial. 

Some  observations  by  the  President  on  BrodeFs  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Dickson's  work  on  mosses,  were  also  read. 

GKOLOGXCAJL  SOCIBTY. 

On  the  21st  January  a  letter  from  Mr.  Greenough  was  read^ 
relating  the  result  of  an  examination  made  by  Umsel^  in  company 
with  Mr.  Irton  and  Mr.  Buckland,  coocerbing  the^nd  tubes  Htuk 
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Iwvt  been  fotnd  near  Dtigg.  Mr.  Irt^fci  had  beiol%  ifllriie  vh  iiu^ 
iuccetrftil  sinking  to  the  depth  of  sereml  fecSt  iD  tbefocne  wid^  fat 
the  purpose  of  useertaming  the  tenniDalioa  of  these  tubes.  WheM 
Mr:  Greenough  was  on  Ihc  spdt  last  autiiten  the  favoumUe  Ifaie  of 
the  drift  sand  allowing  htoi  to  commence  a  fresh  excaration  at  a 
lower  level  than  that  at  which  Mr^  Irton  had  been  obliged  to  Utivt 
off,  he  diligently  availed  himself  of  it^  and  the  following  n  tbo 
tesuk*.  After  tracing  the  tabe  in  a  perpendicular  dirfectiob  throng 
the  loose  ^nd  to  the  depth  of  siic  feet,  they  arrived  Irf  this  pebU^ 
Wach  on  «irhtch  the  hillock  stands;  htte  tbe  tube  was  found  adhe^ 
fvnt  to  a  pebble  of  bornslone  pdrphyry,  thd  surfiice  of  which  ap^^ 
peared  lo  show  evident  signs  of  partial  fusion^-  From  the  Arfaiei 
of  this  pebble  the  tube  glanced  off,  at  first  obliqiielyy  but  8061I 
resumed  its  original  direetion^  and  at  the  depth  of  about  a  foot 
lielow  the  pebble  was  lost.  Frond  these  circuaaataoceli  the  formation 
of  .the  tube  »  attributed  to  lightning. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Warbnrton  relative  to  tome  beds  of  shell  ntarl  in 
Scotland,  compiled  from  documents  ftirnbhed  by  Mr  Lambert^  of 
Cambridge,  wa^  read.  These  beds  of  shell  marl  occur  for  die  most 
part  in  the  shkil  of  Angus,  and  occupy  sbalkiw  basons  in  a  red 
sandstone  rock,  being  at  present  covered  either  by  peat  or  by  water^ 
and  not  unffeqoently  by  both.  The  thickness  of  the  marl  towards 
the  centre  of  the  bason  sometimes  exceeds  ten  f<^t ;  but  as  h  ap^ 
proaches  the  circumference,  it  gradually  thins  out,  so  as  not  t<l 
amount  to  more  than  a  few  inches  in  depth.  Sometimes  these  bedl 
ftre  single,  iii  other  places  a  succession  of  them  is  met  with.  The 
peat  moBses  of  Giamis  and  Forfar  afibrd  the  following  series^  begini^ 
ning  with  the  uppermost*  Moas,  containing  trees,  from  four  to 
six  feet ;  shell  marl,  from  six  to  seven  feet ;  blue  clay ;  .shell  marl^ 
nine  inches ;  gravel  or  quicksand ;  ^hell  tiiarl.  The  marl  appears 
to  Consist  wholly  of  shells  of  the  same  species  as  at  present  inhabit 
the  water  by  which  it  is  covered ;  namely,  the  helix  putris,  and 
cardium  amnicum  chiefly  eiKire^  and  the  mytillus  cygneus  fer  the 
most  p^rt  in  fragmeiiits.  Thus  therefore  the  formation  of  calcareous 
beds  with  alternations  of  sand  and  clay  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
natural  processes  which  even  yet  has  not  ceased  to  operate. 

An  account. of  the  Swedbh  corundum,  by  M.  Swedenstiernl^ 
was  read.  This  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  mm 
mines  of  Gellivara,  in  Lapland,  where  it  occurs  very  sparingly^ 
imbedded  in  a  massive  variety  of  iron  glance^  accompanied  by  red 
felspar,  red  and  greyish-white  apatite,  and  silvery  mica.  As  yet  it 
has  been  met  with  only  ih  crystals  of  a  light  smoke-grey  cok)ur,  in 
the  form  of  an  oblique  ocfohedron,  sometimes  regular,  but  often  8<» 
much  compressed  as  to  exhibit  to  the  naked  eye  only  two  lari(t 
faces,  the  lateral  ones  being  almost  imperceptible.  The  size  of  the 
crystals  varies,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  length  of  thr^  line* 
or  more. 

On  tho  18th  February  a  paper  by  Dr.  M'Culloch^  on  tegctabk 
remains  preserved  in  chalcedony,  was  read.  digitized  by  v.       ^ 
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*  Arl)ori^tions  in  chalcedony  are  of  by  no  means  unfrequent 
occurrence*  Sometimes  they  are  so  distinct  as  at  once  to  command 
aittention;  but  often,  from  the  minuteness  of  their  ramifications^  or 
from  their  being  excessively  crowded  ti^ether,  they  are  considered 
as  mere  stains^  and  thus  elude  superficial  observation* 

The  whole  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  will 
comprehend  those  which  from  their  external  fcnrm,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  internal  organization,  will  almost  universally  be  ac-!* 
knowledged  by  competent  judges  to  be  undoubted  vegetables.  Their 
Gotour  is  generally  green  or  bLackish«brown,  and  they  belong  to  the 
families  of  conferva,  lichen,  and  the  musci.  The  second  class 
includes  those  which  are  invested  with  a  crust  of  carbonate  or  egdde 
of  iron,  and  in  which  the  structure  can  only  be  observed  in  the 
transverse  sections,  and  of  which  therefore  the  real  origin  is  nolto. 
certain  as  in  those  that  belong  to  the  first  class.  Their  colours  aK 
various ;  red,  din^  purple,  and  ochre  yellow,  are  the  principal. 

The  third  class  includes  those  in  which  the  v^etable  form  and 
structure  are  more  or  less  perfectly  imitated  by  grains  and  crystals 
of  chlorite,  and  by  metallic  oxides,  but  which,  however  ^accurate 
the  resemblance,  are  truly  pseudomorphous.  Their  colours  very 
generally  agree  with  those  of  the  first  class; 

The  assistance  of  chemical  agency  was  also  had  recourse  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  still  farther  confirming  the  refility  of  the  distinctions 
abovementioned.  It  was  found  that  agatized  wood  was  blackened 
by  immersion  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  that  no  such  eflect  was  pro* 
duced  on  chalcedony  or  on  chlorite ;  a  certain  number  of  speci-^ 
mens  of  the  fi^t  and  third  classes  were  then  immersed  ia  boiling 
sulphuric  acid^  and  the  result  was,  that  the  fibres  of  real  vegetable 
origin  became  black,  while  those  which  consisted  of  chlorite  did 
not  become  black,  but  effervesced  very  sensibly. 

How  did  these  vegetables  become  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  chalce- 
dony? It  is  well  known  that  the  conferv®  retain  their  green  colour 
only  Ohile  they  are  alive ;  and  as  in  many  of  these  specimens  not 
only  the  colour  but  the  free  unconstrained  attitude  of  the  plant  is 
perfectly  preserved,  the  theory  most  consonant  with  actual  appear- 
ances seems  to  be,  that  the  plants  were  involved  in  an  aqueous  sdu- 
tion  of  silex  so  dense  as  to  be  capable  of  speedily  gelatinizing,  and 
in  which  they  were  preserved  from  further  change  while  the  con- 
version of  this  jelly  into  hard  stone  was  taking  place. 

CORNWALL  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIfiTV. 

.  At  a  ineetiog  of  this  Society,  on  the  9th  of  April,  a  paper  wa^ 
communicate4  by  Ashurst  Magendie,  Esq.  upon  the  occurrence  of 
granitic  veins  in  argillaceous  schisltis  at  Thouschole.  At  this  point 
of  the  coast  he  observed  the  schistus  to  terminate,  and  the  granite 
,  .to  commence.  The  jchistus  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  rather  hard, 
but  breaks  in  large  fragments  in  the  direction  of  the  strata  :  the 
granite  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  the  felspar  is  of  a  light  flesh  colour, 
and  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  niica.    At  the  junction  pu- 
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inerous  veios  of  granite  may  be. traced  from  th^  rock  of  granite^ 
into  the  scfaist.  Some  of  these  veins  may  be  observed  upwards  of 
50  yards,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  sea;  and  in  point  of  size  vary, 
from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  less  than  an  inch.  It  may  deserve  notice 
that  as  the  felspar  is  of  a  flesh  colour;,  it  fs  impossible  for  any 
observer  to  consider  them  as  quartz  veins :  one  of  these  large  veins 
is  dislocated  and  heaved  several  feet  by  a  cross  course  of  quartz^ 
and  fragments  of  schistus  hkving  the  appearance  Of  veins  are  found 
in  the  granite  veins.  At  one  place  the  author  observed  a  very- 
curious  and  satis£Eictory  phenomenon.  He  found  that  one  of  these, 
veins  of  granite,  after  proceeding  vertically  some  distance,  suddenly 
formed  an  angle,  and  continued  in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal  for 
several  feet  with  schistus  both  above  and  below  it,  which  appearance 
Ait>st  completely  destroys  one  of  the  theories  sugg^ted  for  the 
-^planattbn  of  similar  veins  at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  viz.  that  a 
ric^  of  granite  had  been  left,  and  clay  slate  deposited  afterwards 
on  its  sides. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  from  Mr.  Joseph  Carne,  Esq.  was 
read,  giving  a  more  ample  account  pf  the  Relistian  Mine  than  that 
piiblished  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  accompanied  by  some 
interesting  sections,  and  a  plan  of  its  lodes. 
•  At  this  meeting  also  some  account  of  the  sand  found  at  Piran  was 
described  hy  Dr.  Paris,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society,  It  appe^ 
that  Nature  is  actually  at  this  time,  by  some  mysterious  process^, 
converting  this  sand  into  stone,  and  specimens  of  it  are  found  in 
different  states  of  induration.  A  further  account  of  this  very  inte- 
resting subject  will  be  given  in  a  ftiture  number  of  the  Journal. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  this  useful  Society  is  very  considerably 
increased  in  numbers  since  our  last  report  of  it,  having  already 
inrolled  the  names  of  more  than  an  hundred  active  and  intelligent 
jpdembers. 

IMPERIAL   INSTITUTB  OF  FRANCE/ 

Account  of  the  Labours  of  the  Class  of  Mathematical  and  thy  steal 
Sciences  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France  during  the  Year  1813. 

Memoir  of  Mp  Burckhardt  on  the  Quantity  of  Matter  in  the 
Planets. 

(Continued  frwn  p.  309.) 

On  the  small  Equations  which  exist  in  the  Theory  of  Jupiter. 

The  analytical  calculus,  notwithstanding  the  precision  to  which 
it  has  been  brought  by  mathematicians,  has  still  its  imperfections  as 
well  as  the  best  instruments.  For  want  of  direct  methods,  the 
equations  can  only  be  integrated  by  naeans  of  series,  all  the  terms 
of  which  considered  as  sensible  are  tdcen,  while  the  rest  are  neg- 
lected. In  fact  each  term  omitted  is  probably  so  small  that  if  it 
were  alone  it  might  be  very  properly  n^lected ;  but  the  total 
number  of  these  is  so  great  that  notwithstanding  all  the  compensa- 
tions that  may  be  hoped  for,  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  total  enor 
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may  be  berce])iible.  If  this  enor  continue  for  a  conttdenible  tirae^ 
and  if  tne  variatioDH  leen  in  it  be  so  slow  as  not  to  be  ascribable  to 
any  of  the  equations  emploj^  in  the  fables,  reeoiirse  b  bad  to  tlie 
combination  of  angles^  whose  oeriodi  are  longer.  What  k  trouble** 
aame  in  these  attempts,  instead  of  one  of  those  combinatioas  called 
fituuments,  seferal  occur,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  upon 
wmch  one  the  choice  should  fall.  In  that  case  every  thing  is  un* 
certain,  the  argument  as  well  as  the  coefficient  of  the  inequality 
aeught.  The  observed  errw  may  be  a  combination  of  various 
fnequalities  equally  unknown,  which  will  not  be  brou^t  into  view 
4v  several  centuries.  One  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
trying  them  one  after  another,  and  thus  engaging  in  endless  calcuw 
lation  without  any  reasonable  expectation  of  success.  ThcM^ombi* 
siatioi^  adopted  may  agree  with  preceding  observations,  but;theve  m 
l)ttle  diance  of  their  agreeing  with  future  observations.  Calculation 
lias  been  lengthened,  and  the  tables  increased,  without  any  demon* 
stfated  utility ;  but  the  more  thorny  this  path  is,  the  more  pnose  b 
due  to  thos0  astronomers  who  have  the  courage  to  enter  upon  it. 
Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  those  astronomers  who  have  attempted 
tQ  ameliofiite  the  lunar  tables.  But  when  the  formula  of  the 
movemept  of  a  planet  is  given,  when  all  the  quantities  composing 
it  are. known,  or  may  be  deduced  hem  those  that  are  known,  then 
netbing  more  is  wanted  than  patience  to  fellow  out  all  the 
d(SVfloperaents,  and  to  determine  all  the  equations  which 
eii^ht  to  enter  into  the  tabletf.  This  at  least  is  the  advantage, 
which  the  formulas  of  the  planetary  distarbapces  present.  Thoise 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  Mecamque  Celeste 
are  given  in  his  work,  with  an  extent  which  appeaprs  mere  than 
suQclent  for  the  inferior  planets^  ]^othing  is  wanted  but  a  moee 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  quantity  of  matter ;  but  the  contrary  ia 
the  case' with  the  three  superior  planets,   llieir  quantities  of  matter 

:  ^Bught  to  be  sufficiently  ki^Own,  since  all  the  three  have  satellites; 

[  but  tbeif  mot'rons  are  slower,  and  their  relations  such  tb«t  it  becomes 
n^esiiiiFy  to  push  the  appri^imations  tp  quantities  of  higher  orders, 
Ta  tbis^  fi^  well  as  to  a  want  of  observations,  are  owing  tfie  slight 
errosB  which. have  been  found  in  the  first  tables  of  Jupiter  and 
Satiim,  printed  about  22  years  ago.  Since  that  time  M.,  Laplace 
has  again  reviewed  his  theory.     By  making  slight  corrections  on  the 

Suantity  of  matter,  by  employing  the  observations  made  since  that 
me^  and  by  abandoning  the  observations  of  Flamsteed,  and  all 
those  that  preceded  1750,  because  they  rather  injure  than  amelio^ 
rate  the  tables,  M*  Boiivard  h^A  been  able  to  make  the  calculations 
nearly  ^gree  with  the  modem  observations.  He  has  earried  his 
Mp^  still  &rther,  and  is  at  present  at  work  still  mer^  to  diminish 
the  errors.  Under ^ these  circumstances  M.  Burekhardt,  who  had 
already  given  the  anatytic^il  developements  of  the  formulas  of 
Laplaccy  has  considered  it  as  useful  tp  consider  what  these  formulas 
would  gi?e  for  the  inequelities  of  Jupiter^  as  fi^r  ea  those  of  the 
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•L^th  order  ipclu3ive»  In  the  meipoir  wbicli  he  has  ktelf  ]%ad  to 
the  Cbss  we  see  eqiiatiops  of  five  difieredt  ordeis^  from  tne  socond 
to.  the  sixths  forming  altogether  3$  terms,  the  greatest  of  which 
doM  not  amount  to  five  seconds,  and  the  sum  total  is  40*25^^. 

It  is  iiq'possible,  a^  we  have  alr^^v  remarked,^  that  these  eq^ua- 
tions  shoqld  ail  have  the  same  sign,  and  be  a  maximum ;  but  with- 
out seeking  for  the  probable  mean,  let  us  suppose  it  to  amount  to 
12"^  or  15'^.  This  is  what  will  be  gained  by  introducing  these  new 
equations  into  the  tables  of  Jupiter.  It  is  doubtful,  as  M.  Burck« 
hardt  observes,  whether  these  me^yoallties  be  more  considerable  for 
Saturn* 

In  making  thes^  useful  additions  to  the  tables  of  the  superior 
planets,  if  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reduce  the  errors  to  what 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  observations,  M.  Burckhardt  thinks  that  we 
may  be  certain  of  the  influence  of  the  small  planets  on  the  other 
celestial  bodies ;  for  h^  has  taken  the  greatest  care  to  render  his 
labour  complete. 

Second  Memovt  on  the  Distrilutum  of  Electricity  on  the  Surface  of 
Conductors^  by  M.  Poisson. 

The  author  in  his  fim  memoir  had  given  the  equations  for  two 
anheres  placed  at  any  distance  whatever  from  each  other.  He  had 
snown  how  they  might  be  reduced  to  ordinary  equations  with  yv^ 
liable  diflferenc^,  and  then  ^  ^  single  independent  variable  quan* 
tity.  He  had  resdved  them  completely  hy  two  particular  hypotheses. 
In  the  one  he  supposed  the  two  spheres,  m  contact,  and  in  the  other 
the  distance  between  the  two  surfiices  was  very  great  wh^n  compared 
with  the  radii« 

M.  Poisson  gives  here  the  general  integrals  of  his  two  equations^ 
first  in  the  form  of  a  series,  imd  then  under  a  finite  form  bv  means 
of  definite  integrals.  He  proves  ihat  in  all  cases  these  formulas 
contain  only  quantities* always  deternuned  by  the  state  of  the  que^« 
tion.  Th^  express  the  thickne^  of  the  coat  of  electricity,  or  the 
intensity  of  the  electricity  in  any  point  of  one  or  other  surface. 
Provided  the  spheres  be  not  too  near,  the  series  will  always  con. 
verge  so  fast  that  as  accurate  values^as  we  choose  may  be  easily 
deduced.  To  show  the  use  of  them,  he  supposes  two  spheres,  the 
first  of  which  has  a  radius  triple  that  of  the  second.  He  calcuhtes 
the  thickness  of  the  coat  in  nine  different  points  at  equal  distances 
upon  the  great  circle  whose  plane  passes  through  the  line  of  the 
centres  from  the  point  where  that  line  cuts  the  surface  to  the  p<»nt 
diametrically  opposite.  In  the  table  which  he  has  formed  we  see 
the  Uw  according  to  which  the  electricity  increases  or  decrea^  oa 
each  of  these  spheres.  We  see  whether  the  electricity  is  positive  or 
negative,  and  we  can  easily  determine  the  point  where  the  change 
pf  sign  udces  place. 

We  Bmv  make  all  the  supposhions  we  please .  reacting  the 
nature  or  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  each  of  the  Sipbere^ 
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is  charged.  If  we  make  one  of  these  quantities  equal  to  zero,  we 
shall  have  the  case  where  one  of  the  spheres  is  electrified  by  the 
sole  influence  of  the  other,  and  we  well  know  the  re-action  of  this 
sphere  upon  the  foroier.  If  it  is  the  smallest  sphere  that  is  electri* 
fied  by  the  influence  of  the  greatest,  the  electricity  nwUI  diminish 
upon  the  greatest  to  67®  3(/  from  the  point  nearest  the  little  sphere, 
and  it  wiU  then  increase  to  the  point  diametrically  opposite.  The 
author  points  out  the  method  of  producing  at  pleasure  a  minimum 
of  this  kind.  He  draws  from  his  formulas  several  other  conse- 
quences equally  curious,  and  which  would  deserve  a  new  set  of 
experiments  to  demonstrate  their  truth  to  those  that  are  unable  to 
fdll'ow  his  analysis.  In  the  mean  time  what  ought  to  give  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  this  theory  is  its  astonishing 
agreement  ^^th  all  the  experiments  wliich  M.  Poisson  could  find  iii 
the  works  of  philosophers. 

We  have  said  that  the  series  cease  to  converge  when'  the  two 
spheres  are  very  near  each  other ;  but  by  means  of  his  definite 
integrals  the  author  tratisfonns  them  into  other  series,  which,  in 
oifder  to  converge,  require  that  the  distance  between  the  two  spheres 
be  small.  In  this  manner  he  determines  what  happens  in  the  pro- 
gressive approach  of  the  two  spheres  before  they  touch  each  other, 
and  what  may  be  observed  when  after  having  placed  them  in  con- 
tact tliey  are  again  separated.  The  phenomena  indicated  by  the 
calculus  are  precisely  those  observed  by  Coulomb,  and  this  agree- 
ment appears  to  furnish  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  two  fluidd 
^t  present  somewhat  hypothetical. 

The  case  of  two  spheres  leads  to  equations  with  variable  differ- 
ences, and  with  two  independent  variably.  M.  Poisson  remarks 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  equation  of  this  kind  has  presented 
itself  in  the  solution  of  a  physical  problem.  This  is  a  new  proof 
that  analytical  researches,  which  one  would  be  tempted  sometimes 
to  consider  as  pimple  objects  of  curiosity.,  always  at  last  find  a  useful 
^pplicatiopt 

{To  h*  cvntinued^) 


Article  XL 
scf^NiiiFic  jntelligbncb;  and  notices  of  subjects 

PPNNJICTED  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I,  Lectures. 

Mr.  Josbph^  Hopkins,  surgeon  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of-  Kent,  proposes  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
practice  pf  midwifery,  at  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Institution* 
The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  cases,  and  each  pupil  is  to  deliver 
ope  patient  every  six  dajns,  beginning  after  he  has  attended  the  first 
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ten  lectures  J  and,  kx  the  accommodation  of  two  classed^  one 
course  will  commence  with  every  month. 

II.  Queries  respecting  the  flowing  of  Water  in  Mines. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Moyle  came  to  hand  too  late  for 
insertion  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Annals  of  PhUosophy.  As  far 
as  I  understand  the  subject,  the  explanation  proposed  by  Mr.  Moyle 
seems  satisfactory ;  but  many  of  my  readers  are  much  more  compe- 
tent judges  of  such  sul^ects  than  1  am : 

(To  Dr.  ThiomiOB.)  « 

SIR, 

^  Your  Philosophical  Journal  having  become  so  extensively  circu- 
Iirted,  I  conceive  there  cannot  be  a  more  fit  medium  to  oommu-* 
nicate  to^  or  derive  information  from,  your  numerous  readers ;  or 
probably  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  set  my  conjectures  at  rest 
respecting  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  Chacewater  mine  a 
few  weeks  since. 

Chacewater  is  both  a  copper  and  tin  mine,  about  120  fathoms 
deep,  in  which  is  now  working  .the  most  complete  and  largest 
steam  engine  ever  known  to  have  been  built ;  at  which  depth  there 
is  a  level  at  right  angles,  with  the  large  perpendicular  shaft  (com- 
monly called  the  engine  shaft)  several  fathoms  in  extent,  through 
which  a  great  body  of  water  flows  to  the  engine  ghaft, ,  to  be  drawn 
out.  At  16  fathoms  from  the  bottom  runs  another  level  from  thc< 
perpendicular  shaft,  parallel  with  the  bottom  level;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  loady  or  vein,  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  is 
sunk  what  the  miners  call  a  wins,  which  is  another  shaft  perpendi- 
cular or  inclining  as  the  veins  should  underlie.  When  this  wins 
was  sunk  about' a  fathom^  the  circuinstance  occurred  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  your  attention.  yVhen  the  engine  ceased  working  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  bottom  level  became  full  of  water,  the  springs 
instantly  made  their  appearance  (15  fathoms  Wgh)  on  the  top 
of  the  wins  in  the  upper  level,  and  where  it  was  perfectly 
dry  before,  and  now  emptied  itself  through  this  level  mto  the 
engine  shaft,  where  the  water  rose  sVj>vr  and  progressively  from  the 
bottom. 

Now  what  struck  me  so  forcibly  was,  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  water  at  such  a  height,  while  the  reservoir  below 
remained  in  a  great  measure  empty,  as  the  engine  shaft  here  cer- 
tainly was. 

^  We.,  know  that  water  will  always  find  its  own  level  let  what  will 
retard  its  progress ;  and  why  the  water  here  should  so  suddenly  rise 
in  one  pkce  and,  not  in  another,  as  it  did  not  in  the  engine  shafts 
where  there  is  no  resbtance,  I  wish  to  have  properly  elucidated. 

I  shall  now  state  a  similar  instance  near  this  town,  and  then 
briefly  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  cause^  and  on  which  point  I 
waqt  Xq  h^  set  perfectly  right. 
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^  The  Lob  Pool,  which  is  only. separated  fiem  the  sea  bjr  an  ei^;. 
bankment  of  small  pebbles,  commonly  oallej  shiogk^*  rises  «fi4 
falls  according  to  the  heavy  rains,  &c.  During  thb  last  winter^  it 
rose  to  so  'great  a  height,  as  to  require  the  embtolment  to  be 
broke,  because  it  impeded  the  passage  of  travellers^  &c* ;  but 
while  at  its  height,  I  witnessed  a  large  spring,  which  rose  like  % 
fountain,  in  the  centre  of  a  dweUing-house  on  th6  side  of  a  billt 
situated  150  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  rivcr^  and 
from  which  there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  th^  water^s  edge*  When 
the  water  again  subsided  every  place  was  perfectly  dry,  and  a  well 
which  is  near«the  spot  contained  no  watar>  whkh  was  a  few  hours 
before  overflowing. 

I  here  conceive  that  the  oatlets  were  just  snflBlqieiil  to  canry  off 
the  (quantity  of  water  whidi  accumulated  $  and  wiitn  the  water  m 
the  river  rose  so  as  to  cover  these  outlets,  it  made  such  a  resistanoe^ 
in  proportion  to  the  height  to  which  it  rose,  that  the  aocumulatiog 
water  or  springs  could  not  overoome,  consequently  it  rose  to  the 
next  outlet,  wUle  the  original  ones  still  carried  off  a  fp'aat  quan^ 
titjr.      ^ 

If  this  idea  is  correct,  it  will  equally  apply  to  the  case  alt  the 
mine,  but  on  which,  many  (to  whom  I  have  cooDmunitated  my 
thoughts)  do  not  feel  perfeotly  satisfied ;  and  it  is  icNr  their  salis^ 
{action,  as  well  as  my^  own,  that  I  request  an  anawer  ta  caq[4aiiithe 
cause  on  proper  hydrostatic  principles. 

I  am,  Sir^ 

Your  most  obedient, 

HelsUD,  March  7.  ISH,  M.  P.  MoYU. 

III.  On  the  Vimtiktwn  nf  Mines.^  ^ 

^y  The  perusal  of  Mr.  John  Taylor's  valuable  paper  on  the  venti- 
lation of  coal  mines,  in  your  Number  for  the  present  monlhj  hau 
brought  to -my  recollection  a  contrivance  which  resembles  his  appa- 
ratus in  acting  as  an  exhauster  of  foul  air,  and  which,  thougib  of 
much  inferior  power,  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  useful  where  there 
is  a  command  of  wat^r.  This  apparatus  had  been  employed  at  tiie 
Leadhills  in  Scotland,  and  was  first  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Stokes  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  description  1  after- 
wards found,  on  visiting  the  mines  at  that  place,  .to  be  perfectly  cor« 
rect.  It  was  denominated,  from  its  peculiar  mode  of  action,  the 
V/ater-sucking^blast^  and  was  said  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  a 
similar  engine  employed  in  Galloway;  and  though  not  actually  in 
use  when  I  was  at  Leadhills  in  1809,  the  works  at  that  time  being 
otherwise  sufficiently  supplied  with  air,  its  construction  was  reroem* 
bered  very  accurately  by  some  of.  the  mine*agent8- with  whom  I 
conversed. 

•  For  ihis  valuable  notice  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  Dr.Bttoa  of  Hwtliam^oa^ 
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w  a  and  I 
fbreied  of  wood^  and' separated  by  a  par- 
tition c,  which  at  the  upper  part  is  perfo* 
rated  with  a  nuaM)er  of  oblique  ope^gs 
incliued  from  a  towards  I.  disK  iimnel 
through  which  a  current  of  Abater  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  tube  h,  (by  a  throat  of 
smallef  dimensions  than  the  tube,)  and 
thus  conducted  to  any  required  depth; — 
and  from  the  otbar  tube  a,  a  branch  e  is 
given  oiF^  which  communicates  with  the 
place  from  whence  the  air  is  to  be  drawn 
out.  The  water  in  its  descent  from  the 
funnel  carries  along  with  it  a  quantity  of 
air,  which  is  continually  supplied  in  the 
direction  of  the  darts-  thrcugh  the  tubes 
a  and  e,  and  discharged  below  at  the  ter- 
mination of  b\  the  funnel  being  kept 
always  filled  to  a  sufficient  height  to  give 
considend)le  velocity  to  the  current  which 
descends  from  it,  and  the  opening  of  its 

throat  proportioned  acpordingly  to  the  stream  which  feeds  the  appa- 
ratus. 

"  In  one  of  the  engiines  of  this  description  which  was  employed 
in  ventilating  a  level,  the  throat  of  the  funnel  was  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pipes  three  or  four  inches  in  the  side ; 
the  water  fell  IS  &thoms  in  the  pipe  ly  and  it  was  supposed  by  a 
rough  estimation,  that  the  apparatus  would  act  with  effect  at  the 
distance  of  about  60  fetjboms.  This  distance  is  not  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  range  of  Mr.  Taylor's  engine  5  but  there  is  some 
ambiguity  in  the  note  that  I  took  at  Leadhills  upon  this  point,  and 
.  the  distance  is  probably  greater  than  I  have  specified. 

**  I  am  not  safficiently  acquainted  with  the  publications  on  the 
practice  of  mining,  to  be  enabled  to  state  whether^  this  machine 
baa  been  described  in  any  of  them ;  but  in  its  mode  of  action  it 
differs  essentially  from  the  engines  in  common  use  for  ventilation, 
which  operate  in  general  by  forcing  in  fresh  air :  and  its  effect,  as 
an  exhausts,  is  such  as  has  been  suggested  by  yourself  and  Mr. 
Taylor  as  the  best  security  against  the  explosion  of  inflammable 
gasi  An  engine  is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1745,  vol.  xliii.,  which,  from  the  account  given  of  it  in  the 
Abridgement,  (vol.  ix.  p.  1 09,^  appears  to  have  been  en)pfoyed  at 
Leadmlls  -to  Mow  the  smelting  furnaces,  and  to  convey  fresh  air 
into  the  mines.  The  contrivance  for  these  purposes  may  be  under- 
stood from  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  by  referring  to  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  lower  part  of  the  annexed  sketch;  the  water 
discharging  the  air  which  it  had  carried  with-it,  in  a  large  receiver, 
from  whence  it  passed  out  in  a  continued  stream  through  the  pipe 
ni  and  the  transition  from  that  contrivance  to  the  engine  above 
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described  may  be  readily  conceived ;  for  it  is .  evident  that  the 
suction,  or  demand  for  air  at  e,  would  be  proportioned  to  the  blast 
that  issued  from  the  orifice  at  n, 

**  The  dimensions  of  such  parts  of  the  apparatus  described  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  as  relate  to  the  present  {Purpose, 
were  the  following:  height  of  the  funnel  5  feet;  diameter  of  the 
throat  of  the^ftinnel  3-|-  inches ;  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  pipe  b 
5|>  inches;  length  of 'the  pipe  b^  14,  15,  or  16  feet;  diameter  of 
the  air  holes  at  its  upper  part  (two  in  number)  l-^  inch.  An  engine 
of  these  dimensions  is  said  to  have  afforded,  through  a  holeat  n^ 
14-  inch  in  diameter,  a  blast  of  sufficient  power  ^  to  smelt  ore  harder 
than  any  in  Leadhills.'* 

ii        IV.  Meaning  of  the  French  Word  Genie. 

I  am  obliged  to  an  anonymous  correspondent,  who  subscribes 
bimself  N.  N.  for  the  following  explanation  of  the  French  word 
gevfiey  which  I  left  untranslated  in  the  Biographical  Accounts  of 
Lowitz  and  Malus  because  I  did  not  know  its  correct  meaning. 

**  Give  me  leave  to  set  you  right  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
word  '  genie,'  as  used  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy y  vol.  iii.  page 
171>  and  pages  241  and  243. 

.  **  The  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  after  havipg  given 
the  other  significations  of  the  word,  adds: 

*  Genie,  est  aussi  Tart  de  fortifier,  d'attaquer,  de  defendre  una 
place,  un  camp,  un  poste/ — ^  II  s'est  mis  dans  le  genie.' — ^  U  est 
dans  le  g^nie  depub  trois  ans.' — ^  Le  corps  dju  genie,  the  corps  of 
military  engineers.' — '  Officier  du  genie.' — *  Ing^nieur,  an  officer 
of  engineers.' — *  Major  du  genie,  a  major  of  engineers.' — *  Inge^- 
nieur  militaire.' — *  Officier  de  genie  militaire,'  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction of  ^  ingenieur  des  ponts  et  cha^usses,'  i,  e.  a  civil  engi- 
neer and  surveyor." 

LmidaD^  lOth  April,  1814. 

V.  Ventilation  of  Coal  Mines. 

In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Taylor's' paper  on  this 
object  in  a  preceding  Number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy^  I 
lia%'e  been  favoured  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wilson^,  who  is  the  pa- 
tentee of  a  new  puinp  seemin^y  constructed  upon  v^jy  ingenious 
principles.  He  suggests  the  application  of  this  pump  to*  coal^ 
mines,  and  says  that  it  will  draw  out  4000  gallons  of  air  in  a 
minute. 

VI.  Method  of  destroying  the  Insect  that  injures  Apple  Trees. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 
SIR, 

In  reply  io  your  correspondent's  query  of  last  month  respecting 
the  roost  effectual  mode  of  destroying  the  aphis  on  apple  trees,  I 
beg  l^ve  to  acquaint  you  with  the  method  I  have  practised  for. 
some  years  with  complete  success.    As  soon  as  the  insect  makes  its 
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a^peaninoe^  whieh  is  generttUy  eafly  in  the  spriog,  by  exuiKng  a 
white  floculeDt  cotton  like  substance  upon  such  of  the  rough  knotty 
•tirfaces  of  the  bark  as  have  afforded  it  shelter  during  the  winter, 
I  t^e  the  first  opportunity  of  examining  my  trees,,  and  with  a 
pruning-knife  cut  away  all  the  dead  barks  from  the  parts  affected, 
and  then  inimediately  cover  the  wounds  by  means  of  a  painter's 
tool  brushy  with  a  kind  of  paint  composed  of  oil  of  tar  and  yellow 
oker,  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  oiiearo.  I  also  proceed  in  like 
manner  to. cover  such  other  parts  as  may  he  likely  to  harbour  the 
insect^  or  to  be  subject  to  its  attack. '  The  effect  of  this  operatioa 
is  immediate  and  lasting,  for  the  extremely  pungent  and  pene^ 
trating  property  of  the  oil  of  tar  (being  an  essential  oil)  is  sucb, 
that  it  instantly  insinuates  itself  through  the  cracks  and  fissures  of 
the  bark,  and  thereby  effectually  destroys  both  insect  and  ova 
in  its  most  secret  recesses,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  injuring 
the  tree,,  and  for  some  months  secures  the  parts  from  Aiture  attack. 
The  application  may  be  used  at  all  seasons,  and  by  the  additioa 
of  a  little  lamp  black  may  be  readily  made  to  correspond  in  colour 
with -the  bark  of  the  tree,  so  as  not  to  become  at  all  offensive  to  the 
eye.  It  is  indeed  so  convenient  a  medium  of  defence  agsunst  the 
bad  effects  both  of  insects  and  the  weather,  that  I  constantly  use  it 
after  the  knife  on  all  occasions*  '    . 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Richard  KM^irr. 

Clapton,  April  20,  1814. 

P.  S.  As  the  oil  of  tar  is  not  in  general  use,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  know,  that  it  may  be  procured  of  D.  Hawkins,  oilman,  88, 
Bishopsgate  Street  without* 
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Jamks  Jameson,  Colebrook-terrace,  Islington ;  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  fire-arms,  and  the  locks  of  fire- 
arms.    March  9,  1814. 

Daniel  Goodall,  Burton  Latimer,  Northampton ;  for  manu- 
facturing of  English  crapes  from  silks  dyed  and  coloured,  both 
before  and  after  they  are  thrown  or  spun  into  crape,  silk,  or  silk 
for  the  manufacturing  of  crape,  and  introducing,  weaving,  or  work- 
ing into  the  warp  and  shute  of  such  crapes,  black,  white,  coloured, 
and  fancy  silks,  and  also  black,  white,  coloured,  and  fancy  cottons 
and  worsteds,  and  also  gold  and  silver,  and  every  other  description 
of  plain  or  fancy  materials,     March  12,  1814. 

Andrew  Cook,  Strand,  London  ;  iot  an  invention  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  the  dry  rot  and  common  decay  in  timber  j  and 
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for  preserving  woollen,  linen^  and  Other  «rtick%  firom  miUefrb 
March  12,  1814. 

KoGER  Haslsdinb,  Great  Russel-street,  London,  ironmosgerj 
for  a  contrivance  for  foldipg-screens^  adapted  to  impede  the  passagi 
of  air,  smoke,  fire,  and  light,  applied  to'fire'^places,  gtlitea,  stovei^ 
windows,  and  doors,  which  he  denoitninatet  **  The  improved  {Mf* 
ing  screen."    March  12,  1814. 

£dward  Stkbm,  Inner  Temple,  Ixmdon;  for  a  method  9i 
rendering  the  stoppers  of  bottles,  jars,  &c.  aiir  t%ht.  March  13^ 
1814.  * 

Jambs  Barclay  and  William  Ccming,  Cambridge;  for 
improved  wheels  and  asletrees  for  carrmges*    March  12,  1814. 

John  Slater,  Birmingham,  manui^ctarer  of  coach  sfyrings  and 
patent  s$eam  kitchens  ;  for  an  improvement  in  a  steam  boHer,  and 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of.  washing,  steaming,  oleami^,  and 
whitening  cioathes,  cloathitig,  and  cloths,  and  for  wanmng  <)r 
heating  closets,  laundries,  and  6ther  rooms,  by  the  same.  ^March 
12,  1814. 
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Scienific  Books  in  hand^  or  in  the  Press, 

Mr.lSaurey  is  preparing  for  publication  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain  in  Mania  and  Hydrophobia ;  with  the  Pathology  of  the  twa 
Diseases,  and  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  Water  in  the 
Ventricles  and  Pericardium,  collected  from  fvpevs  of  the  late  Dr.^ 
Andrew  Marshell. 

Mr.  Patrick'  Syme,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Flower 
Painting,  is  about  to  publish  Werner*^s  Nomenclature  of  Colours,  with 
examples  selected  from  objects  in  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and, Mineral 
Kingdoms. 

Dr.  Burnett  has  in  the  Press  a  Practicrl  Account  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Fever;  also  the  History  of  Fever  during  1810  to  1813;  an4  of 
the  Gibraltar  and  Carthagena  Fevers. 

I.  G.  Dalyeli,  Esq.  has  in  the  Press  Observations  of  some  interest- 
ing Phenomena  in  Animal  Physiology,  exhibited  by  various  Species  of 
Planariae,  and  illustrated  by  coloured  Figures  of  living  Animals. 

Mr.  Wardrop  is  printing  a  Second  Volume  of  Essays  on  the  Mprbid 
Anatoniy  of  the  Human  Eye. 

Mr^i  Broughton,  of  Edinburgh,  has  in  tlie  Press  a  Synthesis  and 
Analysis  of  tiie  First  Ten  Powers  of  Numbers,  forming  the  Introduce 
tion  to  a  New  Theory  of  Numbers* 

%•  Eari^  Coinmunicatiom  Jvr  this  Department  of  0ur  Jourfutl 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


N 

18U. 

BAROMBtBIW 

TABtllfOM^Itk,  ' 

Wind. 

Majr. 

Mill. 

m«d. 

Max. 

MIn. 

Med. 

Evap. 

Rain. 

3d  Mo. 

Mmhi4 

N    E 

30-34 

30-22 

30-280 

36' 

30 

33-0 

'    .i^ 

c 

15 

N'  E 

30-42 

3034 

30-380 

37 

30 

33-5 

.•lU 

16 

N    E 

30-42 

30-32 

30-370 

40 

29 

34-5 

,;« 

17 

N    E 

30-32 

30-23 

30-275 

39 

28 

33-5 

..« 

<^      18 

N    E 

30-23 

30-06 

30-145 

37 

29 

33-a 

.  t 

19 

N    E 

30  06 

29-78 

29-920 

35 

30 

32-5 

„  • 

20 

S     E 

29-78 

29-65 

29-715 

49 

35 

42-0 

.^mm. 

21 

S     E 

29*65 

29-66 

29-625 

45 

41 

43-0 

•12 

-38 

# 

22 

s  w 

2975 

29-60 

29-675 

55 

35 

45-0 

-i-. 

23 

s  w 

29-75 

29'73 

29740 

55 

34 

44-5 

- 

._ 

24 

s  w 

29-61 

29-59 

29-600 

48 

40 

44-0 

1 

,  ., 

2S 

w 

29-61 

i9-60 

29-605 

54 

35 

44-5. 

«.« 

.;— 

26 

s  w 

29-80 

29-60 

29-700 

55 

41 

48-0 

»» 

\ 

27 

w 

29-84 

29-80 

29-820 

59 

Z6 

47-5 

—1 

«!. 

'28 

Var. 

29*84 

29-60 

29670 

59 

40 

49-5 

•25 

-10 

d 

Z9 

S     E 

29-75 

29-50 

29625 

52 

35 

43-5 

\ 

30 

S    W 

29*87 

29-7^ 

29-8 10 

60 

31 

l^ 

-i*. 

-36 

'    31 

S     E 

29-87 

29*60 

29-735 

54 

45 

49-5 

.iiM 

•36 

4th  Mo. 

'ApriU 

S    W 

29-60 

29-34 

29-470 

60 

42 

51-0 

..^ 

15 

2 

W 

29-37 

29-31 

29-340 

56 

41 

48-5 

_ 

6 

3 

8    W 

29-58 

29-37 

29-475 

57 

32 

44-;5 

.^ 

4 

N  W 

29-70 

29-58 

29-640 

58 

34 

46-0 

-^ 

0 

5 

Var. 

29-90 

29*70 

29-800 

59 

38 

48-5 

•. 

6 

W 

30-00 

2990 

29-950 

61 

38 

49*5 

-.^i. 

7 

S     E 

30-20 

3d-oo 

30-100 

64 

40 

520 

•M. 

8 
9 

10 

N    E 

N 

30-20 

30-16 

30M80 

63 

32 

47-5 

— 

30-20 

29*93 

30-065 

63 

43 

530 

,,     ,,' 

11 

N    E 

29-93 

29*83 

29-880 

62 

36 

49-a 

•83 

30-42 

29-31 

29^842 

64 

28 

44-14 

1-20 

1-41 

The  observations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twcsty«fotir 
BOiirs,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  lirst  colomB.    A  ~ 
Umu§f  Oai  the  result  is  included  in  the  neit  following  observadoBi 
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REMARKS. 


Third  Mcnth.^^1^19,  Dall  cloudy  weather:  the  latter  a  misty  day.  80.  More 
tlear  and  springlike^  illfter  a  misty  morning.  Cirrus^  passing  to  Cirrocutmdua  and 
drrosirdtus,  dl.  Rainy:  the  morning  opened  with  Cirrostratw  lowerin|^« 
88 — 25,  Variable  springlike  sky:  large  CvrnttXtis  clouds,  inosculating  with  Cimh' 
cmmf/itt  and  Chrostraius,  The'  Nimbus  appeared  occasionally :  the  air  nearly 
calm,  with  little  eraporation,  the  mean  temperature  considered;  87.  a.m.  Oyer* 
Cast  With  CivroHrahu :  a  few  drops  of  rain :  p.  m^  Large  Cirri;  sunshine  and 
elonds.  88.  a.  m.  Fair,  with  Cirms  and. other  light  clouds.  89.  Overcast:  Cirro» 
$tratnSf  with  Cumnlus  and  large  Cumuhstratus  clouds.  80.  The  eyaporation  is  noir 
considerable.  Wind  and  rain  by  night. «  31.  Fine  morning:  wet  forenoon :  fair 
afternoon.    Thunder  clouds  appear. 

Fourth  Month. — 1.  Cloudy,  a.  m.  withaf^w  drops  1  a-  fine  day:  the  CmmthtB 
inosculates  with  the  superior  clouds :  windand  rain  by  j^^ght.>  8.  Windy  morn- 
ing: squalls,  with  rain,  p.  m.  A  Nimbus  on  the  N.W.  horizon,  with  much  wind« 
at  sunset.  3.  a.  m.  Windy :  Camuhu  with  Orrostratus :  p.^  m.  Cirrtu  only,  witi^ 
a  bruk  eyaporation.  4.  Morning  overcast  with  the  lighter  modifications. 
5—11.  Fair  weather:  generally  misty  mornings,  with  much  dew,  and  clear  days. 
The  roads  are  become  already  quite  dusty  by  the  brisk  evaporation. 


RESULTS. 

Winds  variable. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30*48  inches  ; 

Least 8931  inches ; 

Mean  of  the  period 89*848  {nchesl 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height ^ /J^.V&I^ 

Least...! ......88* 

Mean ....44*14» 

Evaporation  1*80  inches.  Rain  1*41  inches. 


The  frost  may  be  said  to  have  gone  oif  in  the  first  week  of  the  present  period, 
and  the  mean  temperature  having  steadily  advanced  since,  the  latter  week- has  been 
seasonably  warm. 

The  Aurora  BortaliSy  of  late  years  a  very  nnfrequent  visitant  in  these  parts; 
appeared  last  night,  with  no  great  degree  of  splendour,  but  with  the  usual  cha« 
xacteristic  marks  of  this  phenomenon.  About  11  p.m.  when  my  attention  was 
first  called  to  it,  there  was  a  body  of  white  light,  in  part  intercepted  by  clouds, 
extending  at  a  moderate  el^evation  from  the  N.  to  the  N.  W.  with  a  short  broad 
streamer  rising  from  each  extremity.  After  this  it  became  an  arch,  composed  of 
similar  vertical  masses  of  fibrous  light,  which  moved  along  in  succession,  pre^ 
serving  their  polarity  and  curved  arrangement.  One  large  streamer,  in  particular^ 
went  rapidly  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  arch/rom  W.  to  £.,  in  which 
direction  the  rest  chiefly  moved.  Some  of  ihese  masses  were  rather  brilliant,  and 
one  exhibited  colours.  After  some  cessatioit,  aqd  a  repetition  of  this  appearance, 
carried  more  towards  E.  and  W.  the  light  settled  in  the  N,,  and  grew  fainter:  in 
which  situation,  at  midnight,  I  ceased  to  observe  it. 

ToTTDTHAii,  jfWtA  Month,  18,  1814.  .  L.  HOWARO.^ 
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Article  L 


Biographical  Account  of  M.  k  Comie  Lagrange.     By  M.  le 
Chevalier  Delambre. 

(Conchdtd  film  p.  8S9.) 

j\l«  LAGRANGE  took  possession  of  his  situation  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1766,  He  was  well  received  by  the  king;  but  soon 
perceived  that  the  Germans  do  not  like  to  see  foreigners  occupy 
situations  in  their  country.     He  applied  to  the  study  of  their  Ian- 

fuage.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  mathematics,  and  did  not 
nd  himself  in  the  way  of  any  person,  because  he  demanded 
nothing;  and  he  soon  obliged  the  Germans  to  give  him  their 
esteem.  **  The  king,"  said  he  himself,  "  treated  me  well,  I 
thought  that  he  preferred  me  to  Euler  who  was  something  of  a 
devotee,  while  I  took  no  part  in  the  disputes  about  worship ;  and 
did  not  contradict  the  opmion  of  any  one/'  This  prudent  reserve^ 
if  it  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  oi  an  honourable  familiarity^ 
which  would  have  been  attended  with  some  inconveniences,  ieft 
him  the  whole  of  his  time  for  mathematical  labours,  which  hitherto 
had  brought  him  nothing  but  compliments  the  jnost  6attering  and 
the  most  unanimous.  This  concert  of  praises  was  only  once  inter- 
rupted during  the  whole  of  his  life. 

A  French  mathematician,  who  to  much  sagacity  united  a  still 
'  greater  degree  of  selfishness,  and  scarcely  fi^ve  himself  the  trouble 
to  study  the  works  of  others,  accused  M.  Lagrange  of  having  gone 
,  \iLstrQy  in  the  new  route  that  ht  had  traced,  Jrom^  not  having  well 
wder stood  the  theory.  Q^iU,  ^^  reproached  him  with  having  deceived 
Jdinself  in  his  assermis^hmd  calculations.  Lagrange  in  replv  ex- 
ftesses  some  astonishment  at  these  jbarsh  expressions,  to  which  he 
^a9  so  little  .accustomed,  lie  expected  at  least  to  have  seen  them 
^  Vol,  III.  N^'VI.         '  ^C 
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founded  upon  some  reasons  either  good  or  bad ;  but  he  discovered 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  shows  that  the  solution  proposed  by 
Fontaine  was  incomplete  and  illusory  in  certain  respects.  Fontaine 
'  had  boasted  that  he  had  taught  mathematlSans  the  conditions 
which  render  possible  the  integration  of  difiTerential  equations  with 
three  variables.  Lagrange  showed  him  by  several  jitations,  that 
these  conditions  were  known  to  mathematicians  long  before 
Fontaine  was  capable  of  teaching  them.  He  does  not  deny  that 
Fontaine  discovered  these  theorems  himself,  ^^  at  least  I  am  per- 
suaded/' says  he,  "  that  he  was  as  capable  of  finding  tliem  as  any 
person  whatever.'* 

It  was  with  this  delicacy  and  moderation  that  he  answered  the 
aggressor.  Condorcet,  in  his  eloge  of  Fontaine,  is  obliged  to 
avow  that,  on  this  occasion,  his  friend  deviated  from  that  politeness 
which  ought  never  to  be  dispensed  with,  but  which  perhaps  he 
thought  less  necessary  with  illustrious  adversaries,  whose  glory  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  these  little  delicacies.  Every  one  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  that  apology,  especially  when  applied  to  a  man 
who,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  studied  the  vanity  of  others 
that  he  might  wound  it  upon  occasion.  We  must  at  least  acknow- 
ledge that  he,  who  saw  himself  attacked  iij  that  manner  when  he 
was  in  the  right,  and  who  knew  how  to  maintain  politeness  with  au 
adversary  who  had  himself  dispensed  with  it,  acquired  a  double 
advantage  over  him,  besides  victoriously  repelling  his  imprudent 
attack. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  follow  M.  Lagrange  ia 
the  important  researches  with  which  he  filled  the  Berlin  Memoires; 
and  even  some  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy, 
which  was  indebted  to  him  for  its  existence.  All  the  space  that 
can  be  devoted  to  this  biographicalaccount  would  not  be  sufficient 
-^ven  to  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  immense  series  of  his  labours,' 
which  have  giVen  so  much  value  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  while  it  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  directed 
by  M.  Lagrahge.  Some  of  these  Memoirs  are  of  such  extent  and 
importance  that  they  might  pass  for  a  great  separate  work,  yet 
they  constitute  a  part  only  of  what  these  twenty  years  enabled  hina^ 
to  produce.  He  had  composed  his  Mecanique  Analytique,  but  he 
wanted  to  have  it  printed  at  Paris,  where  he  expected  that  his 
formulas  would  be  given  with  more  care  and  fidelity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  nmning  too  great  a  risk  to  intrust  the  manuscript  into 
the  hands  of  a  traveller,  who  might  not  be  aware  of  the  whole  of 
it9  value.  M.  Lagrange  made  a  copy  of  it,  which  M.  Duchatelet 
undertook  to  deliver  to  the  Abbe  Marie,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately connected.  Marie  fulfilled  with  honour  the  confidence 
placed  in  him.  His  first  care  was  to  find  a  bookseller  who  would*" 
tradertake  to  publish  it;  and,  what  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  at 
this  time,  he  could  not  find  one.  The  newer  the  methods  in  it 
were,  and  the  more  sublime  the  theory,  the  fewer  readers  would  hi 
foiyid  capable  of  appreciating  it)  hence,  without  entertainipg  any 
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doubts  of  the  hierit  of  tlie  work,  the  booksellers  were  excusable  iri 
hesitating' to  print  a  book,  the  sale  of  which  would  probably  be 
confihed  to  a  small  number  of  mathematicians  disseminated  through 
Europe.  Desain,  who  was  the  most  enterprizing  of  all  those  to 
whom  application  was  made.  Would  not  undertake  to  publish  it,  till 
Marie  entered  into  a  formal  engagement  to  take  all  tlie  copies  of 
the  edition  which  were  not  sold  by  a  given  time.  To  this  first  ser- 
vice Marie  added  another,  of  which  M.  Lagrange  was  not  less 
sensible;  he  procured  him  an  editor  worthy  of  superintending  the 
publication  of  such  a  work.  M.  Legendre  devoted  the  wholt  of 
his  time  to  the  troublesome  task  of  correcting  the  press,  and  was 
repaid  by  the  sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  author  with  whiph 
he  was  penetrated;  and  by  the  thanks  which  he  received  from  him 
in  a  letter  which  I  have  had  in  my  possession,  and  which  M.  La- 
grange had  filled  with  expressions  of  his  esteem  and  his  gratitude. 

The  book  was  not  yet  published  when  tl^e  author  came  to  settle 
in  Paris.  Several  causes  determined  him  to  take  this  step  ;  but  we 
must  not  give  credit  to  all  that  have  been  stated.  The  death  of 
Frederick  had  occasioned  great  changes  in  Prussia,  and  still  great '^r 
were  to  be  apprehended.  Philosophers  were  no  longer  so  mucK\ 
respected  as  formerly.  It  was  natural  for  M.  Lagrange  agaih  to 
feel  that  desire  which  had  formerly  conducted  him  to  Paris.  These 
causes,  together  with  the  publication  of  the  Mecanique  Analytique, 
were  sufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  other  cause.>,  which 
several  pal)lications  that  made  their  appearance  in  Germany,  and 
particularly  tlie  anonymous  historian  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  have 
noticed.  We  never,  during  a  residence  of  25  years  in  France, 
heard  M.  Lagrange  prefer  the  slightest  complaint  against  the 
minister,  who  is  accused  in  that  publication  of  having  disgusted 
him  by  a  treatment  full  of  haughtiness  J^nd  contempt,  which  out 
of  respect  for  himself  it  was  impossible  for  M.  Lagrange  to  over- 
look. We  might  suspect  that  M.Lagrange  had  sufficient  gene- 
rosity to  forget  or  pardon  bad  treatment,  which  he  punished  in  the 
only  way  worthy  of  himself,  by  leaving  the  country  where  his  merit 
was  overlooked ;  but  when  he  was  directly  questioned  on  that  sub- 
ject by  a  Member  of  the  Institute  (M.  Burckhardt)  he  only  gave 
negative  answers,  af)d  assigned  no  other  motives  than  the  mis- 
fortunes which  it  was  thought  were  about  to  fall  upon  Prussia.  ^  M* 
de  Hertzberg  was  dead,  and  M.  de  Lagrange,  a  senator  and  comte 
of  the  French  empire,  could  have  no  interest  in  concealing  the 
truth.  Hence  we  must  consider  his  own  statement  as  affoxding  the 
only  true  reasons. 

The  historian  therefore,  whom  we  have  quoted,  has  been  ill- 
informed.  But  the  spirit  of  calumny  and  satire,  which  has  so 
justly  rendered  his  work  suspected,  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
extracting  from  it  the  litjes  in  which  he  exj^lains,  with  that  energy 
Virhich  is  peculiarly  his  own,  his  opini<jn,  which  is  that  of  all 
Europe,  when  he  docs  justice  to  M.  Lagrange. 

*'  I  think/'  says  he,  ^Hist.  Secrette  de  la'Cour  de  Berlin,  ^7B9, 

2  c2 
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tomeii.  page  1 73) 9,  '^  that  there  is  at  this  moment  an  acquisitioa 
worthy  of  the  king  of  France,  the  illustrious  Lagrange,  the  greatest 
mathematician  who  has  appeared  since  Newton,  and  who  in  every 
point  of  view  is  the^man  that  has  the  most  astonished  me ; — La- 
grange, the  wisest,  and  perhaps  the  only  practical  philosopher  that 
ever  existed,  meritorious  by  his  undisturbable  wisdom,  his  manners, 
his  conduct ;  the  object  of  the  most  tender  respect  of  the  small 
number  of  men  with  whom  he  associates ; — Lagrange  is  misunder- 
stood ;  every  thing  leads  him  to  leave  a  country  where  nothing  can 
excuse  the  crime  of  being  a  foreigner,  and  where  in  fact  he  is 
merely  tolerated.  Prince  Cardito  de  Laffiedo,  Neapolitan  minister 
at  Copenhagen,  offered  him  the  most  flattering  conditions  on  the 
part  of  his  sovereign.  The  Grand  Duke,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in- 
vite him  eagerly;  but  all  their  proposals  would  be  easily  obliterated 
by  ours.  I  am  very  eager  to  see  this  proposal  made,  because  I 
consider  it  as  noble,  and  because  I  tenderly  love  the  man  who  is 
the  object  of  it,  I  have  induced  M.  Lagrange  not  to  accept  imme- 
diately the  proposals  made  to  him,  and  to  wait  till  he  receives  ours.*- 

The  author  whom  we  quote  appears  to  fear  the  opposition  of  M« 
Breteuil ;  but,  according  to  M.  Lagrange  himself,  it  was  the  Abb6 
Marie  who  proposed  it  to  M.  Breteuil,  who  on  all  occasions  antici-^ 
pated  the  dcbires  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  presented  the  de- 
,mand  to  Louis  XVI,  and  induced  him  to  agree  to  it. 

The  successor  of  Frederick,  although  he  did  not  much  interest 
hin)self  in  the  sciences,  made  some  difficulty  in  allowing  a  philoso- 
pher to  depart  whom  his  predecessor  had  invited,  and  whom  he 
honoured  with  his  particular  esteem.  After  some  delay,  M.  La- 
grange obtained  liberty  to  depart.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
still  give  some  memoirs  to  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  volumes  of 
17i^^  17^3,  and  1803,  show  that  he  faithfully  kept  his  promise. 

It  was  in  178/  that  M.  Lagrange  came  to  Paris  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  Academy  of  Seiencfes,  of  which  he  had  been  a  foreign 
member  for  15  years.  To  give  him  the  right  of  voting  in  all  their 
deliberations,  this  title  was  changed  into  that  of  veteran  pensionary. 
His  new  associiites  showed  themselves  happy  and  proud  in  possess- 
irig  him.  The  Queen  treated  him  with  regard,  and  considered  bini 
as  a  German.  He  had  been  recommended  to  her  from  Vienna. 
He  obtained  a  lodging  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  lived  happy  till  the 
Revolution. 

The  satisfaction  which  he  enjoyed  did  not  show  itself  outwardly. 
Always  affkhle  and  kind  when  interrogated,  he  himself  spoke  but 
little,  and  appeared  absent  and  melancholy.  Often  in  companies 
which  must  haNC  been  suitable  to  his  taste,  among  the  most  distin-  ' 
guislied  men  of  all  countries  who  met  at  the  house  of  the  illustrious 
Lavoisier,  I  have  seen  him  dreaming,  as  it  were,  with  his  head 
against  a  window,  where  however  nothing  attracted  his  attention. 
He  remained  a  strainer  4o  what  was  passing  around  him.  He 
acknowledged  himself  that  his  enthusiasm  was  gone,  that  he  had 
lost  his  taste  for  mathematics.  When  informed  that  a  mathematician: 
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was  employed  at  such  a  task,  **  so  much  the  better/'  he  would  say, 
^^  I  had  begun  it,  now  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  finish  it/' 
But  he  merely  changed  the  object  of  his  studies.  Metaphysics,  the 
history  of  humad  nature,  that  of  di&erent  religions,  the  general 
theory  of  languages,  medicine,  botany,  divided  his  leisure  hours. 
When  the  conversation  turned  upon  subjects  with  which  it  was 
supposed  he  was  unacquainted,  we  were  struck  by  an  unexpected 
observation,  a  fine  thought,  a  profound  view,  which  excited  long 
reflections.  Surrounded  by  chemists  who  were  reforming  tiie  theory 
and  even  the  language  of  the  science,  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  their  discoveries,  which  gave  to  facts  formerly  isolated  that . 
connection  which  distinguishes  the  different  parts  of  mathematics. 
He  undertook  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  which  formerly  appeared  to  him  so  obscure,  but  which 
he  found  on  trial  as  easy  as  algebra.  People,  have  been  surprized 
at  this  comparison,  and  have  thought  that  it  could  come  from  no 
one  else  than  Lagrange.  It  appears  to  us  as  simple  as  just ;  but  it 
must  be  taken  in  its  true  sense.  Algebra,  which  presents  so  many 
insoluble  problems,  so  many  difficulties  against  which  Lagrange 
himself  struggled  in  vain,  could  not  in  that  sense  appear  to  him  an 
easy  study.  But  he  compares  the  new  elements  of  chemistry  with 
those  of  algebra.  They  constituted  a  body,  lliey  were  intelligible, 
they  offered  more  certainty,  they  resembled  algebra,  which  in  the 
part  of  It  that  is  complete  presents  nothing  difficult  to  conceive,  no 
truth  to  which  we  may  not  arrive  by  the  most  palpable  reasoning. 
The  commencement  of  the  science  of  chemistry  appeared  to  him 
to  ofler  the  same  advantages,  perhaps  with  somewhat  less  stability 
and' certainty  ;  but,  like  algebra,  it  has  no  doubt  also  its  difficulties, 
its  paradoxes,  which  will  require,  to  explain  them,  much  sagacity, 
refiection,  and  time.  It  has  likewise  its  problems  which  never  will 
be  resolved.  .   - 

In  this  philosophic  repose  he  continued  till  the  Revolution,  with- 
out adding  any  thing  to  his  mathematical  discoveries,  or  even 
opening  his  Mecanique  Analytique,  which  had  been  published  for 
two  years. 

The  Revolution  ga^re  philosophers  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
great  and  difficulty  innovation  :  the  establishment  of  a  fystem ,  of 
»  weights  and  treasures  founded  on  nature,  ^nd  perfectly  analogous  to 
our  scale  of  numbers.  Lagrange  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
whom  the  Academy  charged  with  that  task.  He  was  oiiebfjts 
keenest  promoters.  He  wished  to  see  the  decimal  system  in  ^U  its 
purity.  He^was  provoked  at  the  complaisance  of  Borda,  who  got 
quarters  of  the  metre  made.  He  thought  the  objection  of  little 
importance  which  was  drawn  against  the  system  from  the  small 
number  of  divisors  that  its  base  afibrddd.  He  regretted  that  it  was 
not  a  prime  number,  as  11,  which  would  have  given  the  same  de- 
nominator to  ail  the  fractions:  This  idea  perhaps  will  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  exaggerations,  which  are  hazarded  by  men  of  the 
best  understandings,  in  the  heat  pf  dispute.    But  be  mentioned  the 
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number  11  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  number  12,  which  more  in- 
trepid innovators  would  have  wished  to  substitute  in  place  of  the 
number  10,  that  constitutes  tlie  base  of  the  whole  of  our  nu^ae- 
ration. 

VVhep  the  Academy  was  suppressed,  the  commission  charge^ 
with  the  establishment  of  the  pew  system  was  retained  for  a  time^ 
Three  montiis  had  scarcely  elapsed  when,  in  order  to  purjfy  that 
commission,  the  names  of  Lavoisier,  Borda,  Laplace,  Coulomb, 
Brisson,  and  Delambre,  were  struck  out.  Lagrange  was  retained. 
In  quality  of  President,  he  informed  me,  in  a  long  letter  full  of 
kindness,  that  1  should  receive  official  information  of  my  removal. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  on  my  return  to  Paris,  he  expressed  to  me 
his  regret  at  the  dismission  of  so  many  associates.  "  I  do  not 
know,"  said  he,  "  why  they  have  retained  me,"  But  unless  the 
auppression  had  been  total,  it  could  scarcely  have  extended  to  him. 
The  more  losses  the  commission  hod  sustained,  of  the  more  im* 
pbrtance  was  it  not  to  deprive  it  of  the  consideration  attached  to  the 
name  of  Lagrange,  Besides,  he  was  known  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  sciences  ;  he  had  no  plape  either  in  the  civil  department  or 
the  administration.  The  moderation  of  his  character  had  prevented 
him  from  expressing  what  he  could  not  but  think  in  secret :  but  I 
shall  never  forget  the  conversation 'which  I  had  with  hin^  at  that 
period,  it  was  the  day  after  the  atrocious  and  absurd  sentence, 
contrary  to  every  thing  like  justice,  had  thrown  all  lovers  of  the 
sciences  into  mourning,  by  cutting  off  the  most  illustrious  phi- 
losopher in  Europe.  "  It  has  cost  them  but  a  moment/'  said  he, 
*^  to  cut  off  that  head,  and  a  hundred  years  perhaps  will  not  be 
sufBcient  to  produce  another  like  it.*'  Some  months  t^efore  we* had 
liad  a  similar  conversation  in  the  cabinet  of  Lavoisier,  on  , account 
of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Bailly.  We  lamented  together  th^ 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  dangerous  experiment  which  the»- 
French  had  attempted.  '  AH  these  chinierical  project?  of  ameliora- 
tion appeared  to  him  very  equivocal  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  the 
human,  mind.  *' if  you' wish  to  see  it  truly  great,"  added  he, 
"  enter  into  the  cabinet  of  Newton  employed  in  decomposing  light^ 
or  in  explaining  the  system  of  the  world." 

Already  for  some  time  he  had  regretted  not  having  listened  to  the 
advice  oT  his  friends,  who  at  the  commencement  of  our  troubles  had 
recommended  him  to  s^ek  an  asylum,  which  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  for  him  to  find.  As  long  as  thfe  revolution  seemed  only  to 
threaten  the  pension  which  he  enjoyed  in  France,  he  had  neglected 
that  consideration,  out  of  curiosity  to  be  upon  the  spot  of  one  of 
those  great  convulsions  which  it  is  always  more  prudent  to  observe 
at  ^  distance.  "  It  wa»your  own  choice,"  said  he  several  times  to 
himself  when  he  entrusted  me  with  his  regret.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  a  special  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  ensured  the 
payment  of  his  pension.  The  decree  was  of  no  value,  because  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  curjency  was  sufBcient  to  render  it  illu- 
soryt    He  had  been  named  member  of  the  Board  of  Consultation^ 
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appointed  to  examine  and  reward  useful  inventions.  He  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  administrators  of  the  Mint.  This  commission 
offered  him  few  objects  to  fix  his  attention,  and  coplid  in  no  degree 
remove  his  apprehensions.  It  was  again  proposed  to  draw  him  to 
Berlin,  and  to  restore  bim  to  his  former  situation.  He  had  agreed 
to  the  proposal.  Herault  de  Sechelles,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for 
a  passport,  offered  him,  for  the  greater  security,  a  mission  to 
Prussia.  Madame  Lagrange  would  not  consent  to  quit  her  country. 
This  repugnance,  which  at  tliat  time  he  considered  as  a  misfortune^ 
was  to  him  a  source  of  fortune  and  of  new  glory. 

The  Normal  School,  of  which  he  was  named  Professor,  but 
which  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence,  scarcely  gave  him  time  to 
explain  his  ideas  respecting  the  foundation  of  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
and  their  application  to  gepmetry* 

The  Polytechnic  School,  the  result  of  a  happier  idea,  had  likewise 
a  more  durable  success :  and  among  the  best  effects  which  it  pro* 
duced,  we  may  place  that  of  having  restored  Lagrange  to  Analysis* 
It  was  there  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  developing  those  ideas, 
the  germ  of  .which  was  to  be  found  in  two  memoirs  that  he  had 
published  in  I77i2j  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  explain  the  true 
metaphysics  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  To  render 
these  happy  deyelopements  more  easily  understood,  the  professor 
associated  himself  with  his  pupils.  It  was  then  that  he  com- 
pp$Q4his  Analytical  Functions,  and  his  Lectures  on  that  Calculus, 
of  which  he  published  several  editions.  "  Jhose  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  attend  these  interesting  lectures,"  said  publicly  one 
of  the  Professors  (M.,  Lacroix),  "have  the  pleasure  to  see  him 
cr«ate  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience  almost  the  "whole  of  his, 
theory,  and  will  carefully  preserve  several  variations  which  the  hisr 
torian  of  the  science  will  collect  as  examples  of  the  path  followed  , 
in  analysis  by  the  genius  of  invention.  * 

It  >yas  then  likewise  that  be  published  his  treatise  on  the  nume- 
rical solution  of  equations,  with  notes  on  several  points  of  tlie 
theory  of  algebraic  equations.  ^ 

It  is  said  that  Archimedes,  whose  great  reputation,  at  least  with 
the  Ubtorians,  is  founded  upon  the  machines  of  all  kinds,  by  means 
pf  which  he  retarded  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  despised  these  raecha-* 
nical  inventions,  on  which  he  wrote  nothing,  and  placed  import- 
ance only  in  his  works  of  pure  theory.  We  npiay  sometimes  con- 
(?eive  that  the  great  mathematicians  of  our  age  entertained  the  same 
sentiments  with  Archimedes.  They  consider  a  problem  as  solved 
when  it  presents  no  analytical  difficulty,  wh6n  nothing  remains  t^ 
be  done  but  differentiations,  substitutions,  and  reductions,  opera- 
tions which  require  merely  patience,  ^nd^  certain  dexterity  derived  , 
from  practice.  Satisfied  with  having  removed  all  the  real  diffic^ul- 
ties,  they  concern  themselves  perhaps  too  little  with  the  embarrass-^ 
ipents  which  they  leave  to  the  calculator,  and  with  the  long  labpur 
Ijiecessary  in  order  to  make  use  of  their  formula,  even  after  it  h»\ 
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been  suitably  reduced.  M .  Lagrange  bad  more  tban  once  attempted 
to  abridge  the  usual  calculations. 

The  general  resolution  of  algebraic  equations  is  subject  to  diffi- 
culties which  are  considered  as  insurmountable ;  but  in  practice 
every  determinate  problem  brings  us  to  an  equation,  all  ^e  coeffi- 
cients of  which  are  given  in  numbers.  It  would  be  sufficient 
therefore  to  have  a  sure  method  of  finding  all  the  roots  of  such  an 
equation,  which  is  called  numerical.  This  was  the.  object  which 
JVL  Lagrange  proposed  to  himself.  He  analyses  all  the  known 
methods,  and  shows  their  uncertainty  and  insufficiency.  He  re- 
duces the  problem  to  the  determination  of  a  quantity  smaller  than 
the  smallest  difference  between  the  roots.  This  is  something.  We 
cannot  too  much  admire  the  analytical  skill  displayed  throughout 
the  whole  work.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  resources  of  the 
genius  of  M.  Lagrange,  we  cannot  conceal  that  the  kibour  of  his 
method  is  exceedingly  great,  and  calculators  will  doubtless  continue 
to  prefer  methods  less  direct  indeed,  but  more  expeditious.  The 
author  resumed  this  subject  no  less  than  four  times.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  commodious  and  general  solution  will  never  be  disco- 
vered, or  at  least  it  must  be  sought  for  by  other  means.  The  author 
seems  to  have  acknowledged  this  himself,  as  he  recommends  the 
method  of  M.  Budan  as  the  most  convenient  and  elegant  for  re- 
solving equations  whose  roots  are  all  real. 

Tlie  desire  of  multiplying  ^iseful  applications  induced  him  to 
undertake  a  hew  edition  of  the  Mecanique  Analytique.  His  project 
was  to  develope  the  most  useful  parts  of  it.  He  laboured  at  it  with 
all  the  ardour  and  intellectual  power  which  he  could  have  applied  at 
any  period  of  his  life.  But  this  application  occaskmed  a  degree  of 
fatigue  which  threw  him  into  a  fainting  fit.  He  was  found  in  that 
state  by  Mftdamf!  Lagrange.  His  head  in  falling  had  struck  against 
the  comer  of  a  table,  and  this  shock  had  not  restored  him  to  his 
senses.  This  was  a  warning  to  take  more  care  of  himself.  He 
thought  so  at  first;  but  he  was  too  anxious  to  finish  his  work,  the 
printing  of  which  is  at  present  at  the  26th  sheet  of  the  second 
volume.  The  first  volume  had  appeared  some  time  before  his  death. 
It  had  been  followed  by  a  new  edition  of  his  Fpnctions  Analytiques. 
So  much  labour  exhausted  him.  Towards  the  end  of  March  a  fever 
came  on,  be  lost  his  appetite,  his  deep  was  uneasy,  and  his  waking 
wis  accompanied-  by  alarming  swoonings.  fie  perceived  his 
danger;  but,  preserving  his  undisturbable  serenity,  he  studied  what 
passed  within  him,  and,  as  if  he  were  assisting  at  a  great  and  un- 
common experiment,  he  bestowed  all  his  attention  on  it.  His 
remarks  have  not  been  lost.  Friendship  conducted  to  his  house  on 
the  8th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  MM.  Lacepede,  Monge,  and 
Chaptal,  who  took  care  to  write  down  the  principal  pk>ints  of  a 
conversation  which  was  his  last.  (We  have  scrupulously  followed 
these  notes,  and  the  passages  under  inverted  commas  are  faithfully 
copied  from  the  manuscript  of  M.  Chaptal.) 
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*^  He  received  them  with  tenderness  and  cofdiality.  I  was  very 
ill,  my  friends  (said  he),  the  day  before  yesterday;  I  perceived  myself 
dyiDg,  my  body  became  weaker,  ^y  moral  and  physical  powers 
were  gradually  declining;  I  observed  with  pleasure  the  gradual 
diminution  of  my  strength,  and  1  arrived  at  the  point  without  pain, 
without  regret,  and  by  a  very  gentle  declivity.  Death  is  not  to  be 
feared,  and  when  it  comes  without  violence  it  is  a  last  function  which 
is  neither  painfol  nor  disagreeable."  Then  he  explained  to  them  his 
ideas  respecting  life,  the  seat  of  which  he  considere{]  as  spread  over 
the  whole  body,  in  -every  organ  and  all  parts  of  the  machine, 
which  in  his  case  became  equably  feebler  in  every  part  by  the  same 
degrees.  *•  A  little  longer,  and  there  would  have  been  no  func- 
tions, death  would  have  overspread  the  whole  body,  for  death  is 
merely  the  absolute  repose  of  the  body  |  1  wished  to  die,"  added  he 
with  greater  force,  "  I  found  a  pleasure  in  it ;  but  my  wife  did  not 
wish  it.  I  should  have  preferred  at  that  time  a  wife  les^  kind,  less 
eager  to  restore  my  strength,  and  who  would  have  allowed  me 
gently  to  have  finished  my  career.  1  have  performed  my  taj»k,  I 
have  acquired  some  celebrity  in  the  mathematics,  I  have  hated  no* 
body,  I  have  done  no  ill ;  it  is  now  proper  to  finish." 

As  he  was  very  animated,  especially  at  these  last  words,  his 
friends,  notwithstanding  the  interest  with  which  Jthey  listened  to 
him,  proposed  to  retire.  He  retained  them,  began  to  relate  to 
them  the  history  of  his  life,  of  his  labours,  of  his  success,  of  his 
residence  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  often  told  ns  what  he  had  seen 
near  a  King ;  of  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  tranquillity  he  had  enjoyed 
at  first,  the  anxiety  occasioned  to  him  by  the  Revolution,  and  how 
he  had  been  finally  rewarded^  by  a  powerful  monafch,  capable  of 
appreciating  his  worth,  who  had  loaded  him  with  honours  and.dig- 
nities,  and  who  had  even  lately  sent  him  the  Grand  Ribbon  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  Re-union.  Let  us  add  likewise^  who  after 
having  given  him  during  his  life  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  the 
highest  esteem,  has  since  done  more  for  his  widow  and  his  brother 
than  ever  Frederick  had  done  for  him  while  he  Was  Director  of  his 
Academy* 

He  had  neither  been  ambitious  of  riches  nor  honour ;  but  he  had 
received  both  with  respectful  gratitude,  and  rejoiced  at  the  acquisi- 
tion for  the  advantage  of  the  sciences.  He  meant  to  affix  these 
titles  to  the  frontispiece  of  bis  work,  "  in  order  to  show  the  universe 
to  what  a  degree  the  Emperar  loved  and  honoured  philosophers." 

From  these,  last  words  we  see  that  be  had  not  lost  all  hope  of 
cure  ;  he  believed  only  that  his  convalescence  would  be  l6ng.  He 
, offered,  when  he  recovered  his  strength,  to  go  and  dine  at.  M, 
Lacepede's  country  house  with  MM,  Monge  and  Chaptal,  and  pro^ 
posed  to  give  them  details  respecting  his  life  which  could  he  found 
nowhere  else.  These  details  are 'irretrievably  lost.  We  do  not 
even  know  to  what  he  alluded,  nor  what  he  could  have  added  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Mecanique  Analytique,  which  was  then  in 
thepress.    We  have  just  learned  that  the  Countess  Lagrange  has 
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put  into  ^he  hands  of  M.  Prony  the  complete  manuscript  of  the 
^  second  volume,  in  which  will  be  found  important  additions,  and 
sections  entirely  written  anew.  By  the  care  of  an  editor  so  ^kilful, 
and  so  devote;d  to  the  memory  of  the  author,  the  philosophical 
world  is  sure  of  obtaining  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  dispatch 
what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  work,  and  perhaps  even  memoirs 
entirely  new. 

^^  During  this  conversation,  which  lasted  more  ^an  two  hours^ 
his  memory  often  failed  him  ;  he  made  vain  efforts  to  recover  names 
and  dates,  but  his  discourse  was  always  connected,  full  of  strong 
thoughts  and  bold  expressions,"  This  exercise  of  his  faculties 
wasted  the  whole  remains  of  his  strength.^  Scarcely  had  his  friends 
left  him^  when  he  fell  into  a  fainting  fit,  and  he  died  two  days 
after,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1813,  at 'three  quarters  past  nine 
p'clock  in  the  morning. 

M.  Lagrange  was  of  a  delicate  but  good  complexion.  His 
tranquillity,  his  moderation,  an  austere  and  frugal  regimen,  from 
which  he  rarely  deviated,  prolonged  his  life  to  the  age  of  77  years, 
two  months,  and  ten  days.  He  was  twice  married  :  first  at  Berlin, 
in  order  to  be  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  academicians,  none 
of  whom  were  bachelors.  He  brought  from  Turin  one  of  his 
relations.  He  married  her,  and  lost  her  after  a  l<^g  illness,  during 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  her  the  mo^ft  tender  and  unreipitted 
care.  When  be  afterwards  married,  in  France,  Mademoiselle 
Lemonnier,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  of  that  name, 
he  said  to  us,  "  1  had  no  children  by  my  first  marriage ;  I  do  not 
know  if  I  shall  have  them  by  my  second ;  but  I  scarcely  desire 
them.'*  What  he  principally  wished  was  an  amiable  companion, 
whose  society  might  afibrd  him  some  amusement  during  the  inter- 
vals of  hi^  studies,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  very  successful. 
Madame  Lagrange,  daughter,  grandaughter,  and  niece,  of  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,* was  deserving  of  the  name  which  he 
gave  her.  This  advantagean  her.  eyes  making  up  for  the  difference 
of  their  ages,  she  soon  felt  for  him  the  tenderest  regard.  He  wask 
so  grateful  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  be  separated  from  her,  and 
it  was  on  her  account  alone  that  he  felt  any  regret  at  relinquishing 
this  life  ;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  of  all  his  good  for- 
tune, that  which  he  prized  the  most  was  having  obtained  s^  com-^ 
panion  so  tender  and  attached  to  him.  During  the  ten  days  that 
iiis  illness  lasted  she  never  quitted  hira  for  a  moment,  and  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  recruiting  his  strength  and  prolonging  his 
(existence. 

He  loved  retirement ;  but  did  not  insist  upon  his  young  wifq 
following  his  example.  On  her  account  hcv.  went  out  more  fre- 
quently, and  indeed  his  high  situations  obliged  him  to  show  himself 
in  the  world.  It  was  often^apparent  that  he  continued  the  medita- 
tions in  public  which  he  had  begun  in  his  cabinet.  It  has  been  said 
that  he. was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music.  In  fact,  in  n, 
numerous  company  he  was  not  displeased  at  a  concert.    Op  oqe^of 
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these  occasions  I  askerf  him  what  he  thought  of  the  music:  *^  I 
love  it,"  says  he,  *'  because  it  leaves  me  to  myself.  I  listen  to  it 
during  the  first  three  measures,  but  I  bear  no  more  of  it ;  I  give 
myself  up  to  reflection,  nothing  interrupts  me,  and  in  this  way  J 
have  solved  many  a  difficuft  problem.".  Hence  the  finest  musiQ 
must  have  been  that  during  which  he  was  inspked  with  the  finest  of 
his  thoughts. 

Though  he  had  a  venerable  figure,  indicating  his  excellent  cha- 
racteristics, he  would  never  allow  his  portrait  lo  be  drawn.  .  More 
than  once,  by  a  very  excusable  piece  of  address,  persons  have  been 
introduced  during  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  to  take  a  sketch  of 
him  without  his  knowledge.  An  artist  sent  by  the  Academy  of 
Turin  drew  in  this  manner  the  outline  from  which  was  constructed^ 
the  bust  that  was  exhibited  for  some  months  in  the  hall  of  the-Insti- 
tute,  and  is  at  present  in  the  library.  A  cast  was  taken  of  him  after 
his  death ;  and  some  time  before,  while  he  slept,  a  picture  of  him 
was  taken,  which  is  said  to  resemble  him  very  much. 

Gentle  and  even  timid  in  conversation,  he  took  a  pleasure  ia 
asking  questions,  either  to  draw  out  others,  or  to  add  their  reflec- 
tions to  his  own  vast  knowledge.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  always 
in  a  tone  of  doubt,  and  his  first  words  usually  were,  /  do  not  know. 
He  respected  the  opinions  of  others,  and  was  very  far  from  laying 
down  his  own  as  a  rule.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  make  him  change 
them.  Sometimes  he  even  defended  them'  with  a  degree  of  heat 
which  continued  to  increase  till  he  was  sensible  of  some  alteration 
in  himself;  then  he  immediately  resumed  his  usual  tranquillity. 
One  day,  after  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  M.  Lagrange  having  left 
the  room,  Borda  remaining  alone  with  me,  allowed  these  words  to 
escape  him  :  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  of  a  man  like  M.  Lagrange,  but 
I  do  not  know  a  more  obstinate  person."  If  Borda  had  gone  away 
fifst,  Lagrange  might  have  said  to  me  as  much  of  our  associate, 
who  was  a  man  of  excellent  sense  and  considerable  wit;  but  who, 
like  Lagrange,  did  not  easily  abandon  those  opinions  which  he  had 
adopted  after  a  mature  examination. 

A  gentle  and  good-natured  irony  was  often  remarkable  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice ;  but  I  never  saw  any  person  hurt  at  it ;  because 
it  was  necessary  to  have  well  understood  every  thing  that  ivent 
before  to  perceive  the  true  intention  of  it. 

Among  all  the  master-pieces  which  we  owe  to  his  genius,  his 
Mecanique  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  Fonctions  Analytiques  hold  only  the  second  place,  not- 
withstanding the  fruitfulness  of  the  principal  idea,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  developements.  A  notation  less  commodious,  and  calcula- 
tions more  embarrassing,  though  more  luminous,  w^ill  prevent  ma- 
thematicians from  employing,  except  in  certain  difficult  and 
doubtful  cases,  his  symbols  and  names.  It  is  sufficient  that  h€  has 
proved  the  legitimacy  of  the  more  expeditious  processes  of  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus.  He  has  himself  followed  the 
ordinary  notation  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Mecanique. 
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This  great  work  b  entirely  founded  on  the  calculus  of  Tariations, 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  The  whole  flows  from  a  single  for- 
mula, and  from  a  principle  known  before  hia  time ;  but  the  whole 
utility  of  which  was  far  from  suspected.  This  sublime  com- 
position includes  all  bb  ofher  preceding  labours  which  could  be 
connected  with  it.  It  is  distinguished  likewise  by  the  philosophical 
^irit  which  reigns  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  It  is  likewbe 
the  best  history  of  that  part  of  the  science,  a  history  which  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  man  perfectly  master  of  his  subject, 
And  superior  to  all  his  predecessors,  whose  works  be  analyses.  It 
forms  a  most  interesting  piece  of  reading  even  to  him  who  b  not 
capable  of  appreciating  all  the  details.  Such  a  reader  will  at  least 
find  the  intimate  connection  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the 
greatest  mathematicians  have  founded  their  researches  into  mecha- 
nics. He  will  there  see  the  geometrical  law  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions deduced  from  simple  mechanical  and  analytical  considerations. 
From  those  problems,  which  serve  to  calculate  the  true  system  of 
the  world,  the  author  passes  to  questions  more  difficult,  more  com- 
plicated, and  which  belong  to  another  order  of  things.  These 
researches  are  only  objects  of  pure  curiosity,  as  the  author,  an- 
nounces, but  they  show  the  extent  of  his  resources.  Finally,  we 
see  there  his  new  theory  of  the  variations  of  arbitrary  constant 
quantities  of  the  motion  of  the  planets,  which  had  appeared  with 
so  much  eclat  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  where  it  had  shown 
that  the  author,  at  the  age  of  75^  had  not  sunk  from  the  rank 
which  he  liad  filled  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  opinion  of  all  mathe- 
maticians. 

.   In  every  part  of  his  writings,  when  he  makes  use  of  an  important 
theorem,  he  names  the  original  discoverer  of  it. 

When  he  opposes  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors  and  contempora- 
ries, it  is,  with  all  the  attention  due  to  genius :  when  he  points  out 
the  errors  of  those  who  h»vb  attacked  him,  it  is  with  the  apathy  of 
a  true  mathematician,  and  the  calmnefss  of  a  demonstration.  None 
of  his  celebrated  rivals  had  ideas  more  just,  more  fine,  more  gene- 
ral, and  more  profound.  Finally^  thanks  to  bis  happy  labours,  the 
science  of  mathematics  is  now  like  a  vast  and  fine  palace,  the 
foundations  of  which  he  renewed,  and  in  which  we  cannot  take  a 
single  step  without  perceiving  admirable  monuments  of  hb  genius. 
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Article  II. 

Coniributums  to  the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  Manganese.^ 
By  Dr.  John. 

(Continued  /ram  vol.  ii.  p.  871.) 
ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID   ON   MANGANESB. 

a.  On  the  MetaL 

Nitric  acid  when  moderately  concentrated,  readily  dissolves 
manpnese  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat^  and  tlie  escape 
of  nitrous  gas.  Th^  solution  is  colourless.  It  exhibits  the  same 
properties  as  the  solution  of  the  white  oxide  in  the  same  acid,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  immediately. 

By  long  continued  evaporation  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  de^ 
composed;  nitrous  gas  makes  its  escape,  and  the  manganese: 
remains  in  the  state  of  a  black  oxide.  This  experiment  enabled 
me  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese. 

I.  On  the  imperfect  Oxide. 

Both  the  green  oxide  and  the  white  carbonate  dissolve  with  great 
facility  in  nitric  acid.  Of  all  the  crystallis^able  salts  of  manganese^ 
this  is  the  most  difficult  to  bring  to  the  state  of  regular  crystals. 
Most  chemists  indeed  doubt  the  po$.sibiiity  of  obtaining  such  crys- 
tals; but  I  have  been  fortunate  enodigh  to  succeed  in  the  following" 
manner.  I  evaporated  a  neutral  solution  of  this  salt  in  a  porcelain 
vessel  as  fiir  as  possible,  without  decomposing  the  acid,  and  allowed 
it  to  cool  rapidly.  The  whole  solution  concreted  into  a  solid  mass. 
I  mixed  it  with  a  very  little  water,  heated  it  rapidly,  then  cpveretf 
up  the  vessel,  and  suffered  it  to  cool  at  the  temperature  of  59® 
Fahrenheit.  After  an  interval  of  some  days,  I  found  crystak  at  the 
bottom  of  this  solution,  which  possessed  the  following  propenies^ 

They  have  the  form  of  prismatic  needles,  which  running  pamllet 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  stretch  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  faces  of  the  crystals  are  channelled  lengthwise.  They  have  a 
white  colour,  are  semi-transparent,  and  have  a  sharp  bitterish  taste^ 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  deliquesce  still  more  speedily 
than  muriate  of  manganese.  They  cannot  endure  a  high  tem- 
perature ;  but  melt  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  are  completely 
decomposed. 

They  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  gives  to  combustible 
bodies  dipt  in  it,  tlie  property  of  burning  with  a  green  ^coloured 
flame. 

•  Translated  from  Gehlen's  Journal  fur  die  Cbemie  und  Physikr  Vierterband. 
Sid.  436.  Not  having  been  able  to  And  room  for  so  long  a  time  for  the  insertion  of 
<his  paper,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  delay  some  of  our  other  papers  tban  defer 
it  Jonger.^T. 
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In  consequence  of  the  great  solubility  of  these  crystals,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  specific  gravity ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
differ  much  from  that  of  muriate  of  manganese. 

Tiie  solution  of  these  crystals  is  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  oxa-^ 
lates  and  phosphates* 

ACTION   OF   BBNZoic   ACID* 

a*  On  the  Metal. 

Benzoic  acid  acts  very  slowly  upon  metallic  manganese.  If  they 
be  digested  together  in  water  for  some  hours,  the  water  is  decom  - 
posed,  and  the  metal  is  converted  into  a  light  green  oxide,  which 
gradually  dissolves  in  the  ^id.  The  solution  possesses  the  saxnc^ 
properties  as  the  following. 

I.  On  trie  green  Oxide  and  white  Carbonate. 

*  Both  are  very  slowly  dissolved  in  benzoic  acid  by  the  assistance  of 
heat,  the  last  with  a  very  feeble  effervescence.  The  solutions  are 
colourless  and  readily  crystallize. 

Properties  of  the  Crystals, 

Benzoate  of  manganese  by -slow  evaporation  crystallizes  in  lon^ 
thin  prisms ;  but  when  we  evaporate  rapidly  we  usually  obtain  irre 
gular  plateSk  * 

The  crystals  are  colourless,  transparent,  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  taste  is  at  first  sweet  and  somewhat  astringent, 
but  it  becomes  at  last  bitterish. 

At  the  temperature  of  GGP  they  dissolve  in  20  times  their  weight 
of  water.  They  are  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
solution  crystallizes  as  it  cools.  They  are  soluble  likewise  in  alco- 
hol. The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  prussiates,  car- 
bonates, phosphates,  and  turtgstates. 

100  grains  of  this  salt  distilled  in  a  retort  till  they  were  decom- 
posed gave  only  some  drops  of  water,  but  furnished  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil.  This  oil  had  the  colour,  consistence,  and  agree- 
able taste  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  at  first  was  mixed  with  the 
taste  of  prussie  acid,  though  none  of  that  acid  could  be  detected 
by  the  most  careful  examination.  The  residuum  in  the  retort  after 
being  fully  charred,  was  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  oxide  obtained  weighed  24  parts. 
Hence  100  grains  of  benzoate  of  manganese  consist  of 

Green  oxide 24 

.   Acid  and  water * . . .  ^G 

100 

ACtlON   OP   SUCCINIC   ACID- 

a.  On  the  MetaU 
Manganese  dissolves  very  rapidly  in  succinic  acid.    i)urin^  the 
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solution  hydrogen  gas  is^  evolved,  which  has  the  smell  of  asafoetida. 
The  solution  has  at  first  a  greenish  colour,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
green  oxide  formed.  When  it  is  nearly  saturated  it  becomes  pale 
red.  A  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  previously  contained  in  the 
inetalj  remains  behind  undissolved,  as  happens  in  all  solutions  of 
tliis  metal. 

I.  On  the  green  Oxide. 

This  acid  dissolves  the  green  oxide  quietly,  and  the  carbonate 
with  strong  eifervescence.  The  solution  has  a  faint  red  colour,  and 
crystallizes  very  readily. 

Properties  of  the  crystallized  Salt. 

The  crystals  have  the  following  shapes :  1 .  A  somewhat  oblique, 
four-sided  prism.  2.  A  double  four-sided  pyramid,  having  thft 
alternate  edges  of  the  common  basis  truncated.  3.  An  equal  fovoh 
sided  table,  with  flat  ends,  and  two  of  the  sides  narrower  than  the 
other  two.  These  two  narrow  sides  and  the  edges  of  the  table  are 
o^en  truncated. 

The  crystals  are  usually  transparent.  Taken  separately  they  ap- 
pear colourless ;  but  when  viewed  in  considerable  groups,  they  have 
a  weak  red  colour,  and  a  very  strong  lustre.  Their  taste  is  acid 
and  salt.  They  are  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When 
heated  they  become  opake  and  white,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
porcelain. 

At  the  temperature  of  66°,  they  dissolve  in  ten  times  their  weight 
of  water.     They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

100  grains  of  this  salt  were  distilled  in  a  small  pneumatic  appa- 
ratus/ There  came  over,  first,  water,  then  a  yellowish  grey 
smoke,  and  lastly  a  brown  oil.  During  this  time  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gas  was  disengaged,  which  was  at  first  pure  carbonic 
acid,  and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbureted 
hydrogen.  The  residue  freed,  from  the  remains  of  the  succinic 
acid,  consisted  of  30*27  of  green  oxide.  Hence  100  parts  of 
succinate  of  manganese  consist  of 

Green  oxide 30*27 

'  Acid  and  water 69-37 


100-00 

ACTION   OV  ACETIC   ACID. 

a.   On  the  Metql.  ' 

Acetic  acid  acts  upon  manganese  very  slowly,  but  completely 
dissolves  it  at  last.  The  solution  has  a  reddish  colour  and  readily 
crystallizes.  » 

I.  On  the  green  Oxide. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  dissolves  both  the  green  oxide  and  the 
carbonate  of  mani^anese.  In  order  to  saturate  the  acid  completely, 
it  must  be  digested  for  some  days  on  the  oxide.   ^.^^^^^  by  Google 
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Properties  of  the  crystallixed  Salt. 

'  T!ie  shape  of  the  crystals  is  a  rboxnboidal  table,  having  com^ 
nonly  two  of  its  opposite  angles  truncated.  They  have  a  red 
colour,  are  tratispar^ht,  are  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
have  a  peculiar  but  weak  metallic  taste«  with  a  certain  degree  of 
astringency.  They  are  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  At 
the  common  temperature  they  require  about  3^-  times  their  weight 
of  water  to  dissolve  them. 

When  heated  they  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  succinate  of 
manganese.  The  solution  of  this  salt  in  water  is  deconiposed  by 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  prussiates,  molybdates,  and  arseniates,  but 
not  by  the  alkaline  borates  and  oxalates.  Arsenic  acid  produces  a 
precipitate  of.  arseniate  of  manganese. 

This  salt  analysed  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  salt^  was 
found  to  consist  of 

Oxide SO 

Acid  and  water < 7^^ 

100 

ACTION  OF   CHROMIC   ACID. 

a.  On  fhe  MetaL 

Chromic  acid  acts  but  slowly  on  manganese.  However,  by  the 
application  of  a*"  moderate  heat;  water  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  gas 
evolved,  and  the  oxide  gradually  unites  with  the  acid  and  is  dis- 
solved. 

b.  On  the  green  Oxide, 

Chromic  acid  dissolves  the  green  oxide  with  tranquillity,  and  the 
carbonate  with  effervescence.  The  solution  is  never  completely 
neutral,  but  always  contains  an  excess  of  acid.  When  concen- 
trated it  has  a  dark  chesnut  brown  colour,  and  a  sharp  metallic 
taste.  The  chromate  of  manganese  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
metallic  form.  When  evaporated  the  manganese  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  falls  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder,  united  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  chromic  acid.  If  the  solution  be  repeatedly  evaporated, 
and  then  diluted  with  water,  the  manganese  gradually  precipitates, 
and  the  chromic  acid  remains  united  to  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  oxide. 

The  solution  of  chromate  of  manganese  is  decomposed  by  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  prussiates.  The  precipitate  obtained  con- 
sists of  carbonate  or  prussiate  of  manganese.  If  nitrate  of  silver 
be  dropt  into  the  solution  of  this  salt,  a  fine  black  precipitate  falls, 
consisting  of  chroiAiic  acid  and  oxide  of  silver,  united  wilU 
some  oxide  of  manganese.  Nitrate  of  manganese  remains  in  solu- 
"^'on.  ., 

ACTION   OF  TUNGSTIC   ACID.  ^ 

•  •«  mixture  of  powdered  manganese  and  tungstic  a<?i^ 
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in  hot  water,  for  isome  weeks,  the  water  was  gradually  decomposed, 
and  the  oxide  formed  united  with  the  acid,  and  constituted  a  white 
powder.  The  green  oxide  and  carbonate  of  manganese  unite  with 
tungstic  acid  nearly  as  slowly.  Tungstate  of  manganese  is  most 
easily  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  manganese,  by  means 
of  tungstate  of  potash.  The  precipitate,  thus  obtained,  is  to  be 
collected,  washed,  and  dried. 

The  tungstate  of  manganese  has  a  white  colour.  It  is  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Before 
the  blow  pipe  upon  charcoal,  it  assumes  first  a  yellow,  and  then  a 
brown  colour  3  but  does  not  melt. 

ACTION   OF   ARSBNIC   ACID. 

a.  On  the  Metal. 

Arsenic  acid  dissolves  the  metal,  and  when  the  acid  is  nearly 
saturated,  arseniate  of  manganese  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a 
gelly. 

I.  On  the  Oxide. 

Arsenic  acid  dissolves  both  the  green  oxide  and  the  carbonate. 
The  solution  always  contains  an  excess  of  acid.  If  we  nearly 
saturate  the  acid,  the  solution  immediately  gelatinizes,  and  neutral 
arseniate  of  manganese  precipitates,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
If  some  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  dropt  into  the  gelatinous 
mass,  a  complete  solution  is  again  effected,  and  by  evaporation 
striated  crystals  are  obtained,  which  appear  to  be  a  triple  salt,  com- 
posed of  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  and  oxide  of  manganese. 

ON  TH£   OXIDATION   OF   MANGAN£S£. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  determine  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which 
unites  with  a  metal  in  its  different  degrees  of  oxidation,  is  obvious 
from  the  different  results  obtained  by  the  latest  and  best  chemists  ia 
their  analyses.  That  this  difficult  determination  must  hold  in  all 
metals,  whose  oxides  on  the  one  hand,  while  imperfectly  saturated 
with  oxygen,  absorb  more  of  that  principle  by  simple  exposure  to 
the  air,  or  on  the  other,  containing  a  maximum  of  oxygen,  give 
out  a  portion  of  that  substance  when  exppsed  to  a  high  temperature, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
practical  chemistry.  These  difficulties  hold  in  a  very  high  degree, 
when  we  attempt  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  oxides  of 
manganese.  And  though  by  varying  and  frequently  repeating  my 
experiments,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  constant  result,  yet  1  must 
acknowledge,  that  nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  established  by 
me,  than  the  limits  of  the  different  oxides. 

From  my  trials,  it  appears  that  there  are  three  oxides  of  manga- 
nese different  from  each  other,  in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
may  be  determined ;  namely  the  green^  the  hrown,  and  the  black. 
Besides  these  oxides  indeed,  I  thought  I  observed  the  metal  passing 
into  several  others.    Thus  I  thought  the  green,^  when  deprived  of 
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a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  became  greenish  grey  5  and  the  black 
oxide  in  like  manner  became  white  :  but  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  these  supposed 
oxides  contain. 

Manganese  is  so  much  ipclined  to  form  red  solutions  in  acids, 
that  one  might  be  disposed  to  suspect  that  one  of  its  oxides  has  a 
red  colour ;  but  I  have  not  only  not  been  able  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  oxide,  but  not  even  able  to  obtain  any  red  pre- 
cipitate from  such  solutions.  Hence  I  consider  the  statement  con- 
tained in  different  chemical  systems  of  the  existence  of  this  red 
oxide  as  erroneous.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  nature  presents  to  us 
red  coloured  minerals,  which  if  we  trcist  the  analyses  that  have 
been  made  of  them,  owe  their  red  colour  to  manganese ;  for 
example,  milk  quartz  and  Siberian  red  schorl.  But  it  is  well 
known,  that  when  various  substances  are  united  together,  they 
modify  the  colour  of  each  other.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
nothing  is  easier  in  such  analyses,  than  to  overlook  the  real  colour- 
ing matter  altogether.  Hence  I  do  not  consider  the  existence  of 
these  minerals  as  a  proof  that  manganese  is  capable  of  forming  a 
Ted  oxide. 

A.  Examination  of  the  green  Oxide. 

a.  Oxidaiitm  of  Manganese  by  the  Decomposition  of  Water. 

Metallic  manganese  decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  metal  is 
changed  into  a  greyish  green  oxide,  combining  w^th  the  oxygen  of 
the  water,  while  the  hydrogen  makes  its  escape.  I  put  80  grains 
of  pure  metal  into  a  small  vessel,  contrived  so  as  to  collect  the  gas, 
and  filled  the  vessel  with  distilled  water.  The  gas  occupied  very 
nearly  the  bulk  of  24  ounces  of  water.  It  was  hydrogen  gas,  but 
probably  held  in  solution  some  atoms  of  the  mietal;  for  it  had  a 
peculiar  smell,  and  burnt  with  a  green  coloured  flame.  The  evo- 
lution of  the  gas  continued  for  a  whole  day  and  then  stopped ;  and 
though  the  water,  was  heated,  the  oxide  did  not  appear  to  undergo 
any  change.  It  was  rapidly  dried  in  a  close  vessel,  and  was  found 
to  weigh  92  grains.  Hence  green  oxide  of  manganese  is  a  com- 
ix)und  of 

Metal .' '.  86-97 

Oxygen 1303 

100-00 

When  this  oxide  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  either  imme- 
diately or  through  water,  it  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  is  changed 
into  brown  oxide.  , 

I         I.  'Estimation  of  the  Proportion  of  Oxygen,  the  dry  way. 

It  has  been  formerly  shown  that,  in  order  to  form  100  parts  of 
carbonate  of  manganese,  18-60  parts  of  the  metal  ape  required, 
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and  that  100  grains  of  this  carbonate  after  being  heated  to  redness 
in  a  retort,  leave  65'84  grains  of  green  ,oxide.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  55*84  of  green  oxide  contain  48*6  of  metal,  and  consequently 
7-24  of  oxygen.  Now  55-84  :  7*24  :t  100  :  12  96^  Therefore 
green  oxide  is  composed  of 

Metal 87-04 

Oxygen 1 2-96 

100-00 

This  estimate  differs  from  the  preceding  only  O-OO7.  We  may 
therefore  consider  0-13  as  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  1-00  of  green 
oxide. 

JB.  Examination  of  the  brown  Oxide. 

I  exposed  the  92  grains  of  green  oxide  obtained  by  th^  decom- 
position of  water,  for  some  days  to  the  action  of  the  air,  until  it 
was  completely  changed  to  a  dark  brown  powder.  I  then  heated  it 
for  an  instant  in  a  close  vessel,  and  then  weighed  it.  The  weight 
was  increased  8  grains ;  so  that  80  grains  of  metal,  in  order  to  be 
changed  into  brown  oxide  absorb  20  grains  of  oxygen.  Hence  the 
chesnut  brown  oxide  of  manganese  is  composed  of 

Metal , 80 

Oxygen 20 

100 

This  oxide  still  continues  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere; 
but  the  absorption  goes  on  so  slowly^  that  after  an  interval  or  seve- 
ral days  the  change  of  w.eight  is  hardly  perceptible. 

I  obtained  the  same  result  by  exposing  the  pure  metal  for  some 
days  to  the  open  air,  and  then  heating  it  in  a  small  retort,  in  order 
to  drive  off  any  moisture  which  it  might  have  absorbed. 

C  Examination  of  the  Mack  Oxide, 

Though  this  oxide  has  been  already  examined  by  several  cele- 
brated chemists,  yet  the  difference  in  their  estimates  of  its  compo- 
sition is  so  great,  that  more  experiments  are  obviously  necessary^  to 
determine  the  point. 

From  the  following  experiment^  which  succeeded  equally  on 
several  repetitions,  it  seems  clear  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen, 
supposed  by  several  chemists  to  exist  in  this  oxide,  is  excessive. 

I  dissolved  lOOf  grains  of  metallic  manganese  in  nitric  acid, 
with  the  exception  of  |-  grain  which  remained  undissolved,  and  was 
separated  by  the  filter.  The  solution  was  put  into  a  small  retort, 
and  cautiously  distilled  to  dryness.  I  then  broke  the  retort,  and 
collected  and  weighed  the  black  porous  shining  oxide  which  re- 
mained behind.  Its  weight  was  140  grains.  To  see  whether  it 
was  pure  oxide,  a  portion  of  it  was  digested  in  water,  but  no  nitrate 
of  manganese  was  dissolved.    Another  portion:  was  heated  to  red- 
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ness  in  a  small  retort  connected  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus.  The 
gas  evolved  was  pure  oxygen  gas.  Hence  100  parts  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese  are  coipposed  of# 

Metal 71-33 

Oxygen 28-67 


100-00 


Article  III. 

Mineralogical  Observations  in  Galloway.     By  James  Grierson, 
M.D.    Read  before  the  Wernerian  Society,  March  6, 1814. 

(With  a  Map.) 

It  w  now  I  believe  known  to  every  mineralogist,  of  this  coantry 
at  least,  that  three  distinct  masses  rf  granite  occur  in  the  transitioa 
district  which  principally  constitutes  the  two  counties  of  Galloway: 
the  westenwnost,  or  Loch  Doon  mass  j  tlie  middle,  or  Dee  mass : 
and  the  easternmost,  or  Criffle  mass.  These  are  nearly  of  equal 
sizra,  and  include  each  a  space  of  about  eight  or  ten  miles  by  three 
or  four.  The  Loch  Doon  and  Criffle  masses  I  have  not  had  an 
opportumtjr  of  examining ;  but  the  middle,  or  Dee  one,  has  at 
different  times  occupied  my  attention.  The  granite  in  each  of 
-these  three  distncts  appears  to  be  in  no  part  of  its  boundaries  ai  a 
great  distance  from  the  transition  rocks,  viz.  greywacke  and  grey- 
wacke  slate,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of 
ualloway  is  composed. 

The  Dee  granite  district  extends  from  within  about  two  miles  of 
the  bOTough  of  New  Galloway,  on  the  north,  td  within  nearly  the 
same  distance  of  Creetown,  on  the  south,  or  to  the  bay  of  Wigton, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cree.  It  includes  the  following  hills, 
which  nse  to  a  considerable  height :  Blackcraig,  Cairn  Edward, 
Louran,  Hiirof  Orchar,  Hill  of  Airy,.  Hill  of  Kittrick  and 
l^irnsmuir,  which  last  is  considerably  higher  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and  rises  to  1787  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bounding 
line  of  the  granite  may  be  sketched  in  the  following  manner.  It 
touches  Loch  Ken,  two  miles  S.S.E.  of  New  Galloway,  dontinues 
to  run  along  the  brink  of  that  lake  for  a  mile  and  a  half  south,  then 
passes  a  Uttle  more  to  the  westward,  a  short  way  above  the  house  of 
♦  rtf  ^'ii  r  ^*^P**^'^^*  away  with  no  very  great  variety  of  direction 
to  the  hill  of  Sloughary,  and  across  to  the  river  Fleet.  It  then 
makes  a  ^dual  turn  to  the  westward,  round  by  Creetown,  up  the 
Burn  ot  Falnure,  past  Craigdews,  and  by  the  high  bridge  of  Dee, 
round  the  west  side  of  Blackcraig,  down  by  Nocknairland,  about 
two  indes  south  of  New  Galloway,  and  into  the  lake  of  Ken.  This 
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qmoe  includes  about  ten  miles  by  four.  The  river  Dee  traverses 
this  district  of  granite  fiom  west  to  east,  and  affords  a  very  fine 
opportunity  of  observing  the  meeting  of  it  with  the  neighbouring 
rocks,  at  both  the  western  and  eastern  side. 

In  the  month  of  August  last  I  spent  some  time  in  examining  this 
granite  mass.  My  object  principally  was  to  ascertain  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  and  it  meet  one  another.  I  was  anxious  to  determine, 
ist.  Whether  the  greywacke  or  greywacke  slate  could  anywhere  be 
seen  in  contact  with  the  granite,  and  if  not,  what  the  nature  of  the 
rock  or  rocks  was  which  intervened  between  them,  and  whether 
any  thing  like  {nimitive  rocks  intervened,  such  as  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  or  clay  slate.  2dly,  I  was  anxious  to  determine  whether  any 
appearance  could  be  observed  of  granite  resting  on  any  other  rock. 
3dly,  Whether  there  was  any  appearance  of  the  stratified  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood  being  lapped  round  this  mass  of  granite  so  as 
to  give  them  what  is  called  the  mantle  shape.  4thly,  I  had  in 
view  to  observe  the  appearances  of  the  granite  veins. 

In  prosecution  of  these  olijects  I  left  New  Galloway  oh  the  7th  of 
August,  1813  :  and,  L  On  the  brink  of  Loch  Ken,  about  four 
miles  down,  or  towards  the  S,  S.  E.,  I  found  a  rock  very  much 
resembling  mica  slate  resting  on  the  rock  which  lies  immediately 
oyer  the  granite  (afterwards  to  be  spoken  of),  and  running  in  a 
direction  N.E.  by  N.,  dipping  to  the. eastward,  and  at  an  angle  of 
about  80*^.  The  ends  of  the  strata  of  this  rock  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  high  road  close  to  the  brink  of  the  lake. 

2.  Half  a  mile  farther  south  I  found  a  rock  which  I  shall  for  the 
present  take  the  liberty  ^o  call  fine-grained  or  compact  gneiss,  rest- 
ing immediately  on  the  granite,  and  running  in  the  direction  of 
E.  N.  E. ;  dip  to  the  eastward ;  inclination  about  ^(P. 

3.  One  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  to  the  south-west,  on  a  third 
observation,  found  the  compact  gneiss  running  E.  N.^E. ;  dip  and 
inclination  as  before. 

^  4.  Two  hundred  yards  farther  to  the  west,  found  the  gneiss  run- 
ning N.  by  E. ;  dip  and  inclination  as  before. 

6.  A  little  way  west  of  this  I  found  ironshot  gneiss  running 
nearly  north  aijd  south,  still  dipping  away  from  the  hill,  that  is, 
easteriy,  and  inclined  about  60^  or  70°. 

6.  Half  a  mile  to  the  south  found  the  strata  of  the  compact 
gneiss  running  N.N.E.  nearly  vertical.  This  observation  was  takeii 
in  the  strata  of  a  height  nearly  to  the  south  of  the  Louran,  and 
about  half  ^  mile  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Dee. 

7.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  S.  W.  from  this,  compact  gneiss  runnings 
N.N.E.  Here  I  observed  a  granite  vein  in  the  fine-grained  gneiss, 
18  inches  wide,  running  nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  about  200 
yards  from  the  bank  of  the  Loch  of  Strone,  and  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  housfe  of  Clachrum.  The  strata  gf  compact  gneiss  at  this  place 
seemed  to  be  all  much  in  the  above  direction,  vys.  N.N.E.; 
dipping  to  the  south-eastward ;  elevation  about  80°.  These  stjata 
of  compact  or  fine-grained  gneiss  seem  to  alternate  with  the  granite 
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in  beds  of  a  great  thickness*    I  iDeasured  one  of  the  beds  of  the 
gneiss  hack  from  the  granite  toward  the  south-east,  and  found  it  to 
be  not  less  than  25  yards  thick.    At  this  place  there  are  a  Dumber 
of  loose  blocks  of  the  rock  which  rests  imoiediately  on  the  granite 
<^  the  Louran,  and  which  some  have  termed  an  altered  rock,  or 
greywacke  changed  by  the  influence  of  the  granite  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  but  which  I  think  is  better  denominated  a  fine*grained  or 
compact  gneiss  (the  appellation  given  it  by  Professor  Jameson).      I 
measured  onfe  of  the  blocks  of  this  rock,  and  found  it  to  be  ^five 
feet  thick,  and  neady  double  that  in  length.    I  cannot  therefope 
understand  a  passage  of  Sir  James  HalFs  ingetiious  paper  in   the 
last  published  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  entitled,  On  the  Conditions  of  Strata  and  their  meeting 
with  Granite,  wherein  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Louran,  '*  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  granite,  to  the  distance  of  Kfoot  or  iu/o, 
and  not  more,  the  stratified  matter  has  in  many  cases  assumed  a 
highly  micacious  character,  so  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  miea  slate, 
or  perhaps  gneiss,"    This  passage  is  quite  inconsbtent  with   the 
existence  of  loose  blocks  of  that  rock  five  feet  thick,  and  still  more 
80  with  strata  of  it  25  yards  in  thickness.     Indeed,  if  I  mistidce  not 
greatly,  at  the  very  place  where  Sir  James^  some  years  ago,  widi 
such  laudable  zeal  for  the  interests  of  science,  and  such  indefa* 
tigable  perseverance,  denuded  a  large  portion  of  the  rock  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Louran,  at  the  place  called  Windy  Shoulder,  there 
are  to  be  seen  strata  of  this  finegrained  or  compact  gneiss,  (or,  as 
Sir  James  chooses  to  term  it,  "  stratified  matter  assuming  a  highly 
micacious  character,")  of  a  thickness  fiar  beyond  what  he  states.  ^  I 
had  here  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  very  interesting  granite 
veins  of  which  Sir  James  has  given  so  accurate  an  accountj»  and 
which  are  thought  by  some  to  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  Huttonian  theory,  but  which  others  view  in  a  different 
light,  and  consider  as  nothing  more  than  contemporaneous  veins.  I 
found  a  variety  of  the  fine-grained  gneiss  among  the  loose  blocks  I' 
already  mentionied  near  Strone  Loch,  with  the  mica  much  more 
distinct  and  abundant  than  any  I  had  before  seen  in  the  district. 

8.  My  next  observation  on  the  bearing  and  dip  of  the  strata  was 
on  the  brink  of  Strone  Loch,  very  near  the  lower  end  of  it,  from 
whence  the  river  Dee  issues.  Here^  I  found  compact  gneiss  strata 
running  N.N.E. ;  inclination  about  70,  and  dip  towards  the  south- 
east ;  of  a  great  thickness — upwards  of  40  yards  thick. 

9.  My  next  observation  was  about  200  yards  below  the  foot  of 
Strone  Loch,  where  the  compact  gneiss  crosses  the  river  in  vastly 
thick  masses  of  nearly  vertical  strata,  dipping,  a  little  how^ever  to 
the  south-eastward,  and  running  in  a  Erection  from  N.'N.E.  to 
S.S.W.  I  was  desirous,  if  possible^  to  discover  some  place  where 
the  rock  was  sufficiently  exposed  to  enable  me  to  see  the  junction 
of  the  gneiss  with  the  greywacke  :  and  I  conceived  that  the  bed  of 
the  river  here  was  the  most  likely  to  afford  me  such  an  q>portunity. 
I  therefore  traced  it  down  about  a  mile,  and  at  last  I  faund  a  rock 

*laid  bare  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pee,  where  the  compact  gneist 
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and  grcyvracke  slate  ate  to  he  seen  very  near  to  each  other  (within 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet) ;  but  I  could  not  say  that  I  was 
able  to  tell  exactly  where  they  met.  The  strata  are  in  a  direction 
N.E.  by  N.,  and  are  nearly  vertical.  There  is  no  granite  within  a 
mile  of  this  place. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  St  rone,  Loch  is  a  lake  about 
half  a  mile  long,  and  three  quarters  of  that  in  breadth,  through 
which  the  river  Dee  passes.  The  scenery  around  is  of  the  wildest 
and  most  barren  aspect,  presenting  nothing  towards  the  north,  the 
west,  and  the  south,  but  granite  mountains,  some  of  them  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  1500  feet,  and  exhibiting  a  great  deal 
of  bare  rock,  both  in  rolled  pieces,  and  large  faces  of  the  rock  in 
sitUj  without  any  covering  of  soil.  Where  this  does  exist,  heath  is 
almost  the  only  vegetable  that  in  a  general  view  may  be  said  to 
strike  the  eye.  The  patches  of  green  are  few ;  and  only  two  or 
three  human  dwellings,  and  these  of  the  very  humblest  kind,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  valley*  The  banks  of  the  lake  itself,  however, 
are  in  general  flat,  and  in  many  places  soft,  with  a  feort  of  alluvial 
or  meadow  ground,  extending  a  little  way  (say  40  or  50  yards)  from 
the  water's  edge,  in  some  places,  when  this  is  at  the  lowest.  In  the 
lake  grow  many  aquatic  plants,  as  the  common  bulrush,  scirpus 
paliistris  5  pond-weed,  potamogeton  natans  ;  white  and  yellow  w^ater 
lilies,  as  they  are  called,  vymphcea  alba  and  vymph'CRa  lutea ; 
horsetail,  equisetum ;  and  many  others.  It  contains  five  species  of 
fish :  salnaon,  pike,  eels,  trout,  and  perch.  I  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  its  depth;  but  that  cannot  be  great,  as  it  readily  freezes 
over  by  a  night's  frost  or  two.  The  river  Dee,  as  before  mentioned, 
falls  into  this  lake  on  the  west,  and  issues  from  it  on  the  east,  and 
very  near  tlie  place  where  the  granite  and  stratifiecj  rock  are  seen  to 
join.     Strone  Loch  lies  south  from  the  Louran. 

Leaving  this  lake  I  proceeded  up  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee  for 
four  miles  till  I  came  to  the  High  Bridge,  along  which  the  great 
road  passes  from  New  Galloway  to  Newtonstewart.  No  rock  but 
granite  is  to  be  seen  along  the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  east  end  of 
Strone  Loch  to  this  place ;  but,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Hall, 
there  is  here  a  junction  of  the  granite  and  the  stratified  rock  to  the 
west.  On  this  quarter  a  district  of  transition  country  of  consider- 
able extent  (probably  six  or  eight  miles  broad)  divides  the  granite 
mass  of  the  Dee  frdm  that  of  the  Dopn,  or  most  westerly  of  the 
three  granite  districts  of  Galloway.  The  granite  of  the  Dee  district 
does  not  psesent  much  variety  of  ehher  colour  or  size  of  grain;  and 
the  ingredients  seem  to  be  in  general  also  united  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  colour  0/  th§^ quartz  is  generally  greyish  white, 
of  the  felspar  greyish  white  or  reddisl),  sometimes  approaching 
flesh-red,  and  of  the  mica  black  or  brownish  black.  The  grain 
of  the  granite  is  not  of  a  large  size,  nor  yet  very  small.  In  general 
the  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar  may  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  . 
inch  diameter;  but  at  times  they  occur  very  large.  In  some  varieties 
schorl  appears,  and  in  others  hornblende. 
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At  the  High  Bridge  of  Dee,  that  is,  150  yards  below  the  ate  of 
the  old  bridge,  and  about  twice  that  distance  above  the  new,  a 
junction  of  the  granite  with  the  stratified  rock  appears,  rannii^ 
across  the  channel  of  the  river.  ^  In  one  case,''  says  Sir  James 
Hall  in  the  paper  formerly  alluded  to,  ^  which  occurs  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  at  the  High  Bridge  of  Dee,  I  saw  the  bounding  surface  of 
the  granite  dipping  at  an  angle  of  45®  from  the  centre  of  the 
granite  mass,  and  the  strata  lying  upon  it  in  what,  in  the  Wemerian 
language,  is  called  a  conformalle  position  to  the  granite,  and  cor- 
responding exactly  to  what  they  have  held  out  as  the  mode  b  which 
the  granite  always  meets  the  strata/' 

11.  I  found  Sir  James's  observation  here  to  have  been  quite 
accurate.  The  stratified  rock,  corresponding  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
the  character  of  the  fine-grained  gneiss  which  rests  immediately  on 
the  granite  on  the  east  side  of  this  district,  here  lies  upon  it  at  the 
above-mentioned  angle  of  45®,  and  the  direction  of  the  strata  is 
N.E.  by  E.  The  dip  is  north-westerly,  just  in  the  opposite  direc* 
tion  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  strata  dip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
granite.  I  here  measured  the^  thickness  of  the  compact  gneiss 
backward  at  least  40  feet  from  the  granite.  I  mean  to  say  that  I 
measured  the  stratified  rock  to  this  distance,  and  in  all  that  space 
could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  its  appearance  so  as  to  induce 
me  to  consider  it  as  a  different  rock  from  that  which  touches  the 
gianite. 

12.  Crossing  the  Dee,  1  now  proceeded  southward,  by  Tanerghie 
and  Craigdews,  towards  the  Bum  of  Palnure.  About  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  Dee,  and  one  and  a  half  mile  north-west  from 
the  famous  height  called  the  Saddle-loup,  which  is  just  along 
Craigdews,  I  observed  the  greywacke  slate  exposed ;  and  seeming 
to  have  a  considerably  different  direction  and  inclination  from  any  I 
had  hitherto  seen.  /  On  trial  I  found  the  direction  E.  by  S. ;  incli- 
nation 20^ ;  dip  northerly ;  still  away  from  the  granite,  which  is 
here  about  half  a  mile  from  it.  Tliis  observation  was  taken  about 
half  a  mite  south  of  the  small  lake  called  the  Lily  Loch,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  the  water  lilies,  as  they  are  called  (fiymp/uBa 
alba)y  it  contains. 

13.  Half  a  mile  farther  to  the  south  I  found  greywacke  slate  in 
the  burn  at  the  house  of  Tanerghie,  running  £.  by  N. ;  inclination 
35^j  dip  westerly.  Proceeding  a  short  way  farther  south  from  the 
houle  of  Tanerghie,  we  came  to  a  small  lake.  The  hill  rises  very 
suifdenly  on  each  side  of  this' lake,  both  to  the  east  ^d  west.  The 
formation  is  all  the  greywacke  and  greywacke  slate.  Along  the 
banks  of  tliis  dreary  looking  little  lake,  and  past  Tanerghie,  the  old 
road  used  to  go  from  Newfonstewart  to  New  Galloway.  The  valley 
is  lonely,  gloomy,  and  dismal,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  glen, 
and  the  barren  aspect  of  tt^e  mountains,  so  that  travellers,  in  former 
times,  during  their  nightly  tramps  through  it,  were  frequently 
annoyed  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  ghosts  or  hobgoblins,  A  little 
way  to  the  south  of  the  lake  the  Burn  of  Palnure  precipitates  itsetf 
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fiom  the  hill  on  the  west  through  a  deep  ravine,  and  over  a  perpen- 
dicular face  of  rock  18  feet  high,  forming  a  very  beaatifiil  and 
interesting  cascade ;  and  as  it  was  within  sight  of  the  old  road  from 
Newtonstewart  to  New  Gralloway,  it  caught  the  attention  of  traf- 
vellers,  and  usually  got  the  name  of  the  grey-mare^s-taiL  ^he 
direction  of  the  strata  here  is  E.  by  N. ;  dip  45*  westerly :  and 
there  is,  in  the  perpendicular  face  over  which  the  water  falls,  some- 
thing like  an  immense  globular  concretion  of  very  hard  greywacke, 
having  a  soft  slaty  rock  both  above  and  below  it. 

Descending  along  this  burn,  which  turns  towards  the  south-east, 
I  soon  came  to  two  more  waterfalls  on  it,  equal  in  height  and 
beauty  to  the  grey-mare's-tail.  These  are  "near  to  one  another  a 
little  way  to  the  N.  W,  of  Craigdews,  or  the  Craig  of  Firs,  as  it 
properly  signifies  in  the  Gaelic  language ;  for  shews  is  the  name  in 
that  language  for  fir.  Craigdews  is  a  beautiful  dell  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steep  and  narrow  ridge  called  the  Saddle-loup,  over  which 
in  former  times  the  high  road  passed  from  Ireland  to  Newgalloway. 
There  are  ^r  trees  of  a  great  age  growing  at  the  bottom  of  this 
hill,  and  hence  probably  the  name  of  Craigdews,  as  there  are  no 
other  trees  of  the  same  sort,  indeed  scarcely  any  other  wood  at  all 
near  this  place.  The  rock  is  all  greywacke  or  slate.  The  burn  of 
Pulmire  after  passing  Craigdews  flows  along  a  valley  of  little  de- 
scent, on  the  west  side  of  Cairnsmuir,  and  comes  in  contact  with 
the  granite  of  that  mountain  about  a  mile  below  Craigdews. 

14.  Here  I  took  another  observation,  and  found  the  stratified 
rock  running  N.  E.  dipping  north-westerly  ^  an  angle  of  45^. 
The  grey  wacke  here  appeared  to  me  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
granite,  and  insome  degree  to  alternate  with  it.  If  any  thing  lik^ 
compact  gneiss  intervenes  here  betwixt  the  greywacke  and  the 
granite,  it  is  very  thin.  I  observed  distinct  greywacke  within  less 
than  10  feet  of  the  granite.  1  traced  the  burn  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  farther  down,  and  could  see  in  other  places  junctions  of  the 
granite  with  the  stratified  rock,  the  strata  all  in  the  usual  direction, 
and  dipping  from  the  granite  ;  the  inclination  of  the  strata  about 
45  or  50.  I  regret  that  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  have  pro- 
ceeded farther  on,  as  the  track  of  jhis  burn,  which  is  of  a  con- 
siderable line,  (about  the  magnitude  of  the  water  of  Leith^  seems 
io  keep  in  a  great  many  places  the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  gra- 
nite and  shistose  rock,  and  thereby  present  favourable  opportunities 
of  observation.  The  scene  is  wild  and  sublime  :  for  on  the  east 
you  have  the  granite  mountain  of  Cairnsmuir  rapidly  rising  to  the 
height  of  1757  feet,  and  to  the  west  the  transition  country,  almost 
equally  bold  and  precipitous.  Thete  are  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet 
paany  large  rolled,  granite,  and  other  blocks;  and  it  was,  I  believe, 
in  some  of  the  former  that  Professor  Jameson  three  years  ago  dis- 
covered zircon.  On  ascending  the  granite  mountain  for  a  consi- 
derable way,  I  found  rolled  pieces  of  greywacke  nearly  half  a  mile 
up,  and  at  least  200  feet  above  the  level  t>f  the  highest  point  where 
the  two  sorts  of  country  join.    I  may  here  observe  also,  that  I 
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found  to  the  eastward  of  the  Loumn  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
lake  of  KeD)  a  great  way  above  its  level  and  at  the  distract  of  3 
miles  from  the  granite,  several  rolled  blocks  of  that  rock.     It  is  . 
known  that  no  granite  rock  occurs  to  the  east  of  Loch  Ken  in  this 
district. 

On  turping  northward  again  along  the  west  side  of  the  granite 
mountain  of  Cairnsmuir  I  came  to  Kittrick,  a  place  of  seemingly 
little  note  certainly,  but  now  become  interesting  by  having  beeo 
the  birth  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Murray,  Professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  this  University :  a  man  well  known  to  have  possessed  un* 
rivalled  talents  for  the  acquisition  of  languages  and  fpr  ptulological 
research,  having  made   himself   master,    it  is  understood,   of  no 
fewer  than  15  or  20  languages,  so  as  to  be  able  to  translate  (torn 
them  with  certainty,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  who  was  to  the  ib* 
expressible  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  of  the  literary  world 
in  general,  snatched  away  by  death  at  the  age  of  36.     Kittrick  is 
the  name  of  a  sheep  farm  belonging  to  James  M^Kie>  Esq*  of 
Bargally,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Monigaff,  and  includes  in  it 
a  portion  of  the  Cairnsmuir  range  to  the  north,  called  the  hill  of 
Kittrick.     This  hill  is  little  more  than  an  immense  mass  of  biire 
granite  rock,  with  a  little  covering  of  heath  here  and  there ;  rising 
suddenly  to  the  height  of  i000orl200  feet.     At  the  bottom  of 
this  hill  on  the  north-nrest,  in  as  wild  and  desolate  a  looking  spot 
as  perhaps  ever  human  dwelling  was  seen  to  occupy,  stood  the 
cottage  or  rather  hut  in  which  Dr.  Murray- was  born.     The  cottage 
was  built  of  granite,  add  no  part  of  it  now  remains  except  the 
walls.    Tliey  are  situated  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Craig-  . 
dews,  and  within  sight  of  the  new  line  of  road  which  has  been 
made  from  Newton  Stewart  to  Newgalloway;  and  from  whicli 
latter  place  Kittrick  is  distant  13  miles.    The- ruins  of  the  cotti^e 
are  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  rpad.     Dr.  Murray's  parents 
lived  here  for  14  years,  and  his  mother,  who  is  still  alive,  tells  me 
that  he  was  born  eight  months  after  they  came  to  the  place.    The 
occupation  of  his  father  was  that  of  a  shepherd.    On  this  wild  and 
sequestered  spot,    secluded  one  would  think  almost  totally  from 
the  intercourse  of  mankind,  did*  our  late  great  philosophic  Unguist 
spend  the  first  13  years  and  four  months  of 'his  life. 

About  SO  yards  from  the  ruins  of  the  cottage  is  a  large  roHed 
block  of  granite,  15  or '  20  feet  high,  with  a  perpendicular  flat 
face  looking  towards  the  high  road.  It.  struck  nie  that  it  would  be 
a  proper  piepe  of  respect  to  the  nvemory  of  Dr.  Murray,  and  a 
monument  mote  lasting  perhaps  than  any  other  that  could  be 
erected^^fexcept  his  oWn  writings,)  tp  have  engraved  deeply  on 
this  granije  block,  in  large  letters,  soifie  such  inscription  as  the 
following : — "  Alexander  Murray.  D.  D.  Professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Edinourgh,  and  the  greatest  linguist 
of  hii  lige,  was  torn  iir  a  cottage  not  many  yards  from  this  stone, 
in-  the  y&r  17?6*,.and  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the'  23d  of  Aprily  • 
1813."      ^       ,       .  *     .  V^  T         • 
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Returning  towards  Ncwgalloway  I  took  two  or  three  more  bear- 
ings of  the  strata  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  granite  district, 
which  terminates  on  that  quarter  in  a  high  round-topped  mountain 
called  JBlackcraig,  I  found  them  all  to  be  directed  about  E.  N.  E. 
dip  35^  westerly.  It  appears  then  that  the  stratified  rock  all  around 
the  JEKHTthem  half  of  this  granite  mass  has  the  direction  of  its 
fitrata  very  nearly  the  same.  It  varies  only  six  points,  viz.  from 
E.  N.  E.  to  N.  by  E.  In  one  case,  as  I  mentioned,  I  found  the 
direction  tjiree  points  more  easterly  than  any  other  1  had  seen,  but 
this  was  distant  from  the  granite.  It  appears,  also,  that  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  granite  mass  the  strata  dip  easterly,  and  on  the 
west  side  westerly ;  or  in  both  cases  away  from  the  granite.  But 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  this  mass  the  ends  of  the  strata  run 
directly  towards  it. 

There  is  in  this  district  of  country,  that  namely  called  Glen- 
kens,  which  is  the  valley  of  the  Ken  from  the  borders  of  Ayre- 
shire  towards  DalmclHngton,  down  jxirt  of  the  Louran,  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  dip  of  the  strata.  All  about  Newgalloway, 
and,  as  fw-  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  towards  Newton 
Stewart  on  the  western  side  of  the  granite  mass,  the  dip  is  north- 
westerly;  but  after  we  pass  Carsphavin,  which  is  about  IS  miles 
N.  W.  by  E.  from  Newgalloway,  the  dip  of  the  transitbn  strata 
changes,  and  dl  along  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  these  with 
the  sandstone  country  of  Ayreshire,  10  miles  farther  on,  and 
within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  Dalmellington,  dips  south-eastward.  ! 
In  Glenmuck  three  miles  ailid  a  quarter  south  east  of  Dalmellington, 
I  observed  in  the  greywacke  a  small  bed  of  transition  limestone 
with  much  magnesia,  four  feet  thick,  dipping  to  the  south-east  at  ^ 
an  angle  of  J(P. 

In  various  parts  of  this  district  of  transition  country,  called 
Glenkens,  I  observed  large  beds  of  felspar  porphyry,  or  what  1 
was  at  one  time  disposed  to  consider  as  transition  greenstone.  The 
felspar  is  of  various  ccdours ;  but  most  commonly  of  a  reddish  cast,  , 
something  perhaps  between  brick  red  and  flesh  red,  but  it  is  some- 
times greyisli  white  and  greenish  grey  :  it  contains  hornblende. 
A  few  of  these  beds  are  situated  ^s  follows.  In  the  channel  of  the 
burn  of  Halfmant  opposite  the  church  of  Carsphairn,  is  a  bed.  of 
this  rock  traceable  for  300  yards,  and  about  20  feet  thick,  nearly 
vertical,  reddish  at  the  south-westerly  eiid,  but  on  the  end  next 
the  north-east  greenish  grey*  At  Darnaw,  12^  miles  from  New^- 
galloway  towards  the  N.  W.,  is  another  bed  of  this  rock  20  fe^t 
thick,  containing  very  little  horneblende,  and  of  a  greyish  white 
colour.  It  is  exposed  to  view  for  100  yards.  The  common 'people 
took  it,  as  well  as  the  above,  mentioned  bed  at  Halfmant,  for 
limestone ;  and  specimens  of  it,  which  I  found  had  been  procured 
by  blowing  it  with  gunpowder,  ^ere  actually  sent  to  Lord  Glenbee 
at  Batskiraming  under  this  idea,  -  viz.  of  its  teing  limest^e. 
Another  bed  of  the  porphyry  occurs  in  the  channel,  of  the  river 
Deugh,  which  falls  into  the  Ken  four  miles  below  Carsphairp.    It 
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appears  at  the  bridge  where  the  high  road  passes^  is  very  red,  and 
is  called  by  the  common  people  red  granite^  as  are  indeed  gene- 
rally the  other  beds  of  this  rock  throughout  the  country. 

A  fourth  bed  50  feet  chick,  nearly  vertical  and  of  a  red  col^ur^ 
is  to  be  seen  running  across  the  river  Ken  at  the  head  of  .the  Isle  of 
Cleugh,  about  two  miles  farther  down ;  and  there  is  another  still 
farther  down,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  house  of  Todston,  cross- 
ing the  river  also,  of  about  the  same  thickness,  and  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  60. 

About  300  yards  up  the  river  from  the  first  of  these  two  beds  of 
porphyry,  T  observed  a  remarkable  vein  of  quartz  in  the  greywacke. 
three  feet  thick  and  traceable  for  40  yards,  cutting  the  strata  very 
nearly  at  right  angles.    In  this  vein  there  appeared  to  be  also 
felspar,  and  quartz  mixed  with  greywacke. 

I  observed  several  other  smaller  beds  of  the  porphyritic  rock  in 
this  dbtrict ;  but  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize.  I  shall ' 
mention  just  one  more,  which  occurs  in  the  Fell,  as- it  is  called,  of 
Mochrum,  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Louran.  Thb 
Fell  is  a  conical  hill,  in  the  transition  country,  rising  considerably 
higher  I  should  think  than  the  Louran  itself^  (for  I  do  not  know 
the  measurement  of  it.)  I  estimate  its  height  at  1000  feet.  It  is 
far  from  any  other  hill  nearly  so  high  as  itself,  and  consequently 
commands  the  finest  view  that  I  think  is  any  where  to  be  had  of 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Ken.  From  Mochrum  Fell  can  be  seen, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  tolerably  clear,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  the  sea,  with  the  island  of  Little 
Ross  at  Kirkcudbright  itself;  Sanbee's  Head  in  Cumberland,  all. 
along  the  Solway  firth  by  Workington,  and  as  far  to  the  edst  as 
Dumfries.  On  the  south  side  of  this  Fell  is  a  large  bed  of  por- 
phyry, traceable  100  yards  and  40  feet  thick,  the  usual  direction  of 
the  strata  and  dipping  to  the  south-west,  inclination  ^^. 

On  the  2d  of  September  Ir  went  to  the  Louran,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  a  suite  of  specimens  of  the  rocks  of  that  hill  for  a 
friend  in  Edinburgh,  and,  the  day  being  fine,  had  a  most  interesting 
view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  prospect  from  this  hill  will 
I  ''believe  be  allowed  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  very  fine. 
Seven  lakes  are  in  view,  viz.  Loch  Ken,*  Strone  Loch,  Loch 
Scarrow,  Black  Loch  of  Bennan,  Woodhall  Loch,  Bleach  Mill 
Loch,  and  the  Loch  of  Barnboard ;  together  with  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  fine  valley  of  Keri,  from  the  borders  of  Ayreshife  to  Castle- 
dougtes;  a  part  of  the  Solway  firth,  and  the  Cumberland  hills 
beyond  it.     On  the  west  and  south  are  the  towering  granite  moun- 

•  TtM  kinds  of  fish  that  occur  in  this  lake  are  the  same  Tvith  tho$e  formerly* 
mentioned  as  foiind  in  the  Loch  of  Strone,  viz.  salmon,  trout,  eels,  pike,  and 
perch.'  Some  of  the  two  latter  sorts  arrive  at  a  very  great  size,  1  have  very 
often  killed  in  Locb  Ken  perch  weighing  four  pounds,  and  at  one  time  a  pike  of 
seven  ;  but  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  one  that  was  caught  about  forty  years 
ago  in  this  lakc»  by  John  Murra}',  Gamekeeper  to  the  Hon.  John  Gordon  of 
Kenmore.  It  weighed  61  pounds,  and  the  head  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  Mr, 
Gordon^s. library  at  Kenmore  Castie^  r^^^^\^ 
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tains  of  Cairnsmuir,  A  char,  and  Blackcraig,  with  the  River  Dee 
precipitating  itself  through  the  rugged  valley  betwixt  the  two 
latter. 

The  top  of  the  Louran  is  formed  of  a  rock  of  a  slaty  structure 
resting  immediately  on  the  granite,  the  strata  in  the  usual  direction, 
and  dipping  towards  the  south  east  at  an  angle  of  70^.  It  contains 
much  magnetic  pyrites,  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  mountain  cap  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  from  north  to  south.  On  one  part 
of  this  cap  I  found  the  magnetic  power  so  strong  as  to  make  the 
north  pole  of  the  needle  stand  as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate,  S«  W. 
by  S.  By  shifting  10  yards  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  point, 
the  needle  regained  very  nearly  its  natural  position. 

I  shall  add  to  these  imperfect  notes  a  fasit  respecting  the  pe- 
serving  power  of  peat  moss,  communicated  to  me  by  James 
Carson,  Esq.  of  Barscoke  near  Newgalloway.  Twenty-one  yeare 
ago,  the  former  proprietor  of  his  estate,  the  late  Mr.  Fraser  of 
Gantuleg,  in  making  a  road  through  a  moss,  had  laid  in  a  quan- 
tity of  branches  of  trees,  birch,  hazel,  ash,  willow,  and  haw- 
thorn, and  covered  them  completely  over  with  the  moss.  Mr. 
Carson  lately  had  occasion  to  take  them  up,  and  found,  he  says,  the 
branches  not  more  decayed  than  they  would  have  been  by  lying 
one  month  above  ground. 

A  friend  of  mine  lately,  whilst  his  people,  were  digging  peats  in 
a  moss  not  far  from  the  same  place,  found  a  large  quantity  of 
hazel  nuts  (about  two  English  quarts)  placed  within  a  cubical 
cavity,  formed  by  six  broad  stones  three  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  solid  mass.^  I  have  been  able  to  recover  two  only  of  these 
nuts  as  a  specimen. 

Edinburgh,  14th  Jan.  1814. 


Article  IV. 

On  Iodine,  Chlorine,  Fluorine,  &c.    By  M.  Van  Mons  of 
Brussels.* 

A  Nfiw  acid  has  just  been  discovered  in  France.  It  exists  in  the 
state  of  a  salt  in  kelp.  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  ley  of 
kelp,  (deprived  of  its  alkali,)  previously  heated  a  little  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  heavy  substance  precipitates  of  a  black  colour, 
and  possessed  of  more  or  less  brilliancy.    It  is  an  oxygenated  acid. 

*  I  received  the  paper  of  which  this  is  a  translation  some  weeks  ago  from  the 
author.  Ap  it  is  without  date  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  when  it  was  written.' 
The  author  is  unacquainted,  I  presume,  with  what  has  been  done  in  Paris  and 
London  respecting  iodine.  His  views  are  particular,  and  I  coucei^pe  not  alto- 
gether accurate.  His  method  of  procuring  iodine  does  not  correspond  with  ours. 
His  name  varim  (from  varcc^  kelp)  it  peculiar  to  himself.—- T. 
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The  sulphuric  acid  supplies  it  with  oxygen,  and  is  itself  coDveited 
into  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  only  in  this  form  that  the  substance  in 
question  can  be  separated  from  the  oxides,  and  not  in  the  state  of  a 
complete  acid.  We  may  at  once  distinguish  the  source  of  this 
new  body  and  preserve  its  analogy  with  chlorine  and  Jluorine,  by 
giving  it  the  name  of  varine^  varic  acidy  varate,  gas  varinique,  d#c« 

Varine  sublimes  at  a  heat  below  212^.  It  theq  crystallizes  and 
assumes  the  colour  and  metallic  aspect  of  native  sulphuret  of  lead. 
Its  vapour  has  a  fine  violet  colour^  and  a  smell  analogous  to  that  of 
chlorine.  , 

With  hydrogen  varine  forms  a  gaseous,  colourless  acid,  having  a 
smell  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  muriatic  acid.  With  the  metab 
it  forms  dry  varateSy  and  with  their  oxides  oxygenated  varaies, 
which  give  out  oxygen  gas  at  a  red  heat,  and  which  detonate  when 
mixed  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  struck  with  a  hammer. 
The  hyperoxi/genaled  varate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained  directly  by 
mixing  the  liquid  alkali  with  varine.  This  salt  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  jt  has  the  a|)pearance  of  a  black  powder.  When  dry  it 
detonates  on  the  slightest  friction. 

.  Varine  comUnes  with  phosphorus  and  forms  a  compound  similar 
to  sealing  wax,  which  is  converted  by  water  into  varic  '^^^id  and 
phosphorous  acid.  \\ 

.  Water  does  not  separate  varic  acid  from  oxygen ;  but  oxygen 
separates  it  from  water.  This  shows  us  that  this  acid  is  more  of  a 
combustible  nature  than  a  supporter  of  combustion,  lliere  ap*- 
pears  to  exist  a  compound  composed  of  varine  and  varic  acid  gas« 
The  oxymuriatic  acid  of  Berthoilet  is  doubtless  a  similar  com* 
bination. 

Varine  combines  with  chlorine  and  forms  a  solid  crystallized 
body  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  attracts  humidity  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Varic  acid  in  the  state  of  gas  exchanges  its  water  for  the 
oxygen  of  chlorine,  and  the  wirine.  manifests  its  presence  by  its 
beautiful  colour. 

Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  varine,  and  no  sensible  change  is 
produced  either  in  these  liquids  or  in  the  varine. 

Nobody  has  hitherto  separated  the  oxygenated  varine  from  the 
hjrperoxy-vitrates.  .  This  is  natural,  as  the  varic  acid  is  not  separable 
from  bases  by  other  acids.  Most  acids  expel  chlorine  from  its  salts; 
but  oxygenated  chlorine  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  ammonia 
when  it  forms  the  deionating  oily  which  is  beyond  doubt  a  hyper- 
oxymuriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  very  same  substance  which  I  ob- 
tained and  made  known  20  years  ago. 

When  this  detonating  oil  is  directly  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
sun  under  water,  oxygen  gas  in  abundance  is  given  out,  and  there 
remains  common  muriate  of  ammonia.  This  fact,  joined  to  the 
circumstance  that  muriatic  acid  when  in  sufficient  quantity  be- 
comes oxygenated,  and  when  in  s'maller  quantity  becomes  hyper- 
oxygenated,  puts  the  nature  of  this  body  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
hyperoxygenated  varate  of  ammonia  will  no  doubt  exhibit  the  same 
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phenomena.  It  is  impossible  that  the  first  of  these  bodies  should 
be  a  compound  of  azote  and  ehlorine,  and  the  second  of  azote  and 
varine^  for  such  combinations  are  far  from  being  spontaneously  de- 
composable^ and  with  the  disengagement  of  heat  would  be  retained 
by  affinities  as  strong  as  the  oxides  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
carbon ;  as  they  would  consist  of  a  combination  between  an  acidi* 
liable  combustible  and  an  oxygenated  acid,  which  could  only  exist 
in  consequence  of  a  very  considerable  displacement  of  caloric. 
Besides,  water  would  resolve  such  compounds  into  muriatic  or  varic 
acid  and  azote,  more  or  less  oxidated.  The  oil  would  be  dry  aqua 
regia.  You  musit  perceive  that  the  direct  formation  of  hyperoxy- 
muriate  or  hyperoxyvarate  of  amn^onia,  destroys  the  whole  theory 
which  regards  chlorine  and  varine  as  simple  bodies,  unless  we  admit 
ammonia  to  be  a  metallic  oxide ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  decomposition 
of  that  oxide,  that  oxygen  could  be  supplied  tor  the  superoxy- 
genation. 

I  have  found  a  combination  between  potash  and  oxygen,  which 
water  is  not  able  to  destroy  without  the  assistance  of  a  strong  heat« 
Hence  the  oxygen  is  much  more  condensed  in  this  compound  than 
in  the  ordinary  peroxide  of  potassium.  It  is  obtained  by  heating 
in  a  n  >rt  a  mixture  of  crystallized  caustic  potash  and  red  oxide  of 
merc«  till  the  metal  is  reduced.  There  remains  a  white  crys^ 
tallized  salt,  which  is  a  hyperoxide  of  potassium. 

The  subhydrates  of  potash  and  lime  condense  atmospheric  air 
'  with6ut  decomposing  it ;  and  when  heated  after  this  absorption 
give  out  pure  azote,  the  oxygen  remaining  combined  with  the  bases 
constituting  them  oxygenated  hydrates. 

l.have  combined  dry  fluoric  acid  (or ^wor/we  without  oxygen,  or 
fiuore  without  hydrogen)  with  the  metals.  They  constitute  pow- 
ders, of  a  more  or  less  dark  colour,  which  absorb  oxygen  when 
heated,  and  are  converted  into  dry  fluates  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
metals.  Water  separates  the  dry  acid  and  leaves  the  metal  unal- 
tered, when  it  is  not  oxidable  by  water.  When  it  is  oxidable 
fluates  are  formed.  These  are  true  salifiable  combustibles,  as  the 
hydrogehated  acids  are  acidifiable  combustibles;  and  the  same 
bodies  oxygenated  supporters  of  combustion  of  that  quality.  In  the 
first  the  oxygen  converts  the  metals  into  oxides,  in  the  second  the 
same  principle  converts  the  hydrogen  into  water,  and  in  the  third 
the  hydrogen  converts  the  oxygen  into  the  same  liquid. 

The  oxides,  as  .water,  separate  the  metals  from  these  compounds, 
*  unless  they  be  capable  of  oxidating  them. 

We  obtain  the  metallo-fluors  by  heating  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  an  energetic  metal  reduced  into  leaves  or  filings. 
They  may  be  obtained  likewise  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  on  the  fluates  of  the  old  metals,  placed  out  of  the  contact  of 
common  air.  The  meials  are  reduced,  and  a  portion  of  the  acid 
unites  with  them  in  preference  to  the  hydrogen.  They  are  ob- 
tained likewise  by  the  action  of  tlie  alkaline  metals  on  silicated 
fluoric  acid  gas.    The  earth  is  separated,  and  the  dry-  acid  unites 
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with  the  metalsy'forming  fiuors  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Under  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  battery,  fluoric  acid  and  all  its  compounds, 
when  moistened  with  water,  generate  the  same  products.  The  dry 
acid  accompanies  oxygen  to  the  positive  pole,  and  preferring  the 
metal  of  the  wire  to  that  principle,  unites  with  it,  and  forms  fluor 
of  platinum,  &c.,  unless  the  wire  be  oxidable,  in  which  case  it 
forms  a  dry  iluate. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  dry  fluoric  acid  is  neither  hydro- 
genable  nor  oxygenable,  but  only  meiallable.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  oxygenable  acids,  chlorine  and  varine,  in  forming  dry  salts, 
except  that  of  ammonia,  which)  the  muriatic  and  varic  acids  do  not 
form  equally  dry.  Dry  chlorate,  varate,  and  fluate  of  ammonia, 
would  be  resolved  by  heat  into  azote,  and  into  chlorine,  varine,  and 
fluorine,  or  into  the  acidifiable  combustibles  of  the  respective  acids 
of  these.salts. 

Potassium  is  not  able  to  reduce  the  acids  of  the  dry  salts  into 
the  acidifiable  combustibles,  because  the  hydrogen  which  water 
exchanges  for  the  metal  Is  wanting  in  these  compounds. 

The  dry  acids  contain  oxygen  less  hydrogenated  than  in  water^ 
but  more  so  in  the  oxygenable  acids,  than  in  those  that  are  hydro- 
genable.  They  are  superoxidated  or  burnt  by  oxygen,  as  they 
oxidate  or  bum  hydrogen  and  metals ;  and  they  supetoxidate  water 
and  the  metallic  oxides  as  the  acidifiable  combustibles  are  acidified. 
We  acidify  the  suboxide  of  hydrogen  or  the  oxide  of  this  principle 
in  these  bodies,  without  combining  them  with  the  reduced  bodies 
forming  oxidated  acids.    With  all  other  bodies  they  form  salts.*^ 


Article  V. 

Upon  the  dreadful  Effects  of  the  Explosion  of  carlmretM  Hydro^ 
'  oen  in  Coal  Mines,    From  an  anonymous  Corrdlf8ibdent  at 
'    Newcastle.  •   '     . 

Amongst  the  many  commentators  upon  this  subject,  ther^  has 
not  fallen  under  my  inspection  the  production  of  any  (with  the 
exception  of  a  small  pamphlet  by  D.  Nield)  who  has  either  entered 
into  the  cause  of  its  formation,  or  who  has  proposed,  or  even 
hinted  at  a  plan  for  removing  the  source  of  its  production.  Willing 
to  allow  to  an  ingenious  correspondent  of  the  Author  of  the  Annuls 
of  Philosophy f  all  the  merit  that  is  his  due  for  an  invention  to  pre- 
vent accidents  of  this  nature ;  which  a  correspondent  ^Ixs^mvos^  of 
August  1813,  expresses  his  earnest  desire  may  be  put  in  practice^ 

•  I  baye  translated  this  paper  as  literally  as  possible  from  the  original  French  ^ 
because  there  are  several  parts  of  it  which  1  do  not  fully  understand.  M.  Yaa 
Alons  uses  a  nomenclature  of  his  own,  Mrith  the  import  of  which  I  am  ngf.  suffi- 
cicntly  acquainted  to  turn  his  language  into  intelligible  English.— T«t 
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if  it  were  even  allowing  Dr.  C.*s  lanthorn  tb  h6  an  effectual  remedy 
where  the  gas  is  aheady  generated,  it  must  be  acknowledged  tliat 
prevention  is  better  than  bure,  and  if  we  could  remove  the  cause, 
the  casualties  that  such  a  piece  of  mechanism,  the  contrivance  of 
]Dr.  C.*s,  must  always  be  liable  to  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  workmen 
would  of  course  be  obviated.  That  some  method  fqr  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  may  be  devised  and  adopted  every  one  must 
allow  is  desirable,  and  it  is  only  by  observation  and  a  liberal 
communication  of  sentiment  that  such  means  are  to  be  found  out; 
it  is  with  this  view  that  these  hints  are  communicated,  in  hopes 
that  some  person,  with  more  opportunities  of  observation  and  better 
qualified,  may  pursue  the  subject  to  its  attainment.  In  the  annals 
of  calamity  from  the  Explosion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  in  coal 
mines,^  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  to  the  sum  of  misery  that  has  been 
produced  by  two  explosions  of  Felling  Colliery,  within  the  sjjace 
of  19  months;  for  a  minute  and  interesting  account* 6f  the  first, 
see  an  excellently  written  pamphlet  by  John  Hodgson,  printed  at 
Newcastle.  This  explosion  happened  25th  May,  1812,  by  which 
ninety-two  human  beings  were  deprived  of  existence !  The  last 
in  January  1814,  by  which  near  30  lost  their  lives^  and  several 
severely  injured.  This  pit  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tyne,  and  about  two  miles  below  Newcastle  bridge ;  the  coal  that 
is  obtained  from  this  and  the  adjoining  pits  evidently  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  pvrites,  or  iron  combined  with  sulphur;  so 
much  so,  that  at  an  adjoining  pit,  I  have  seen  a  donsiderable  pile  of 
large  pieces  which  have  been  selected  as  bad  coal.  Not  more  than 
600  yards  from  the  pit  itself  are  the  remains  of  an  old  pit  heap, 
(or  small  coal  which  it  is  the  custom  to  separate  from  the  coal  sent 
to  London,)  which  within  these  five  years  yet  showed  signs  of  com- 
bustion, though  probably  near  half  ji  century  has  elapsed  since  its  . 
first  perhaps  self-ignition,  (for  this  is  sometimes  the  case.)  The 
ashes  of  this  confined  heap  of  coal  are  a  bright  brick  red  colour,  no 
doubt  frori  a  large  quantity  of  iroti  reduced  to  a  red  oxide; 
and  ^  have  ^een  in  fissures  of  the  heap  from  which  smoke  issued, 
crystals  ^  \  sulphur.  Thfe  effect  produced  by  moistening  sul- 
phur and  II  '  in  the  state  of  a  mechanical  mixture  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  known, 
that  a  proportion  of  the  scum  of  coal  in  every  pit  is  allowed  by  the 
owners  to  be  worked  as  small  by  the  pit  men,  and  for  this  they  are 
.paid  by  calculation  at  the  same  rate  as  the  large  coal ;  it  is  consi- 
dered as  refuse,  and  consequently  left  in  the  old  workings  of  the 
pit,  with  a  most  extended  surfece  presented  to  the  action  of  the 
winter,  which  is  always  present  in  a  more  or  less  extensive  degree : 
the  consequence  is,  that  inibure  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  such  im- 
inense  volumes,  that  in  defiance  of  the  boards  which  they  care- 
'  fully  but  ignorantly  put  up  to  keep  this  enemy  undisturbed,  it  in 
the  end  acquires  such  an  overwhelming  power,  as  to  break  through 
its  confinement,  and,  in  the  manner  of  other  fluids  soon  increasing 
the  first  aperture,  Tushes  out,  and,  like  the  springing  o/>a  mine. 
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without  a  moment's  warning  produces  effects  to  which  the  wretched 
remnants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Felling  can  but  too 
well    bear    testimony.      That  it  is  impossible    to  prevent  such 
occurrences,  even  by  the  most  vigilant  attention  and  the  adoption 
of  the  very  best  plans  for  ventilation^  this  pit  would  appear  to  be  a 
sufficient  proof,  as  in  these  respects  it  ranks  in  character  with  the 
best.    Ought  not  then  the  removal  of  this  small  coal  to  become  an 
object  of  immediate  attention  ?  It  might  indeed  be  worthy  of  ob- 
servation^  whether  the  bottom  of  the  scum  (the  part  that  is  left  ia 
the  pit)  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  this  combustion^  so 
barml^  in  Its  simple  state^  but  so  capable  of  bei^g  converted  io 
the  laboratory  oven  of  nature  into  a  state  so  pregnant  with  destruc- 
tion. ^  The  coal  owners  say  they  cannot  afford  it.    If  this  be  th^ 
case,  may  not  means  be  adopted  without  oppression^  to  compel  the 
men  to  bear  a  part  or  all  the  expense  attending  it  ?  The  depth  thej 
are  allowed  to  work  into  small  coal  is  about  nine  inches,  this  in  9x1 
average  seam  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  say  five  feet, 
would  require  nearly  one  hour  in  seven  to  bring  the  small  coal  out 
of  the  pit ;  and  might  not  this  be  sacrificed  ?  would  it  not  be  at- 
tendediin  manv  respects  with  mutual  advantage  ?  it  would  do  awi^ 
that  responsibility  attached  to   the  ofl&ce  of  an  overseer,   whois^ 
duty  it  is  to  compute,  or  rather  to  guess  by  measurement,  the  num- 
ber of  baskets  of  small  coal  that  are  thus  laid  to  one  side^  (the  pit* 
men  being  paid  so  much  a  corve  or  basket,)  it  would  prevent  the 
owners  and  the  men  alike  from  error  or  want  of  integrity;  it  would 
be  a  stimulus  to  the  men  to  work  the  less  small  coal  if  they  bad  to 
pay  for  its  being  raised  out  of  the  pit.    Thus  might  compiusion  be 
applied;  for  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  compulsatoiy 
measures  I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  known  obstinacy  attending 
ignorance  in  similar  cases.     Such  measures,  if  carried  into  effect, 
might  be  confined  to  pits  that  have  been  known  to  explode  within 
a  given  time,  or  new  shafts  within  a  given,  distance  of  such.     Per- 
haps those  coal  districts  where  similar  accidents,  (or  rather  I  wouW 
call  them  melancholy  occurrences)  have  taken  place,  exclusive  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  might  better  afford  to  bring  ijp 
this  small  coal,  from  their  strata  being  deeper.     Wherever  copperas 
is  manufactured  there  will  be  a  danger  of  these  explosions,  an4 
this  might  be  one  grand  guide  for  the  limitations  of  an  act;  bul 
upon  these  ulterior  subjects  I  would  but  slightly  remark,  hoping 
that  these  undigested  hints  may  lead  some  one  io  a  deeper  in- 
vestigation, that  will  ere  long  attain  "  a  consummation  so  aevdiitly 
to  be  wished.'*  ,  . 

Kewcastlc,  Feb.  1814.  C. 


APFBNDIX:  BY  THB  BOITaa.. 

Respecting  the  production  of  carbureted  hydrogen  in  coal  mines, 
I  am  afraid  that  little  satisfactory  can  be  offered  in  the  preseot  state 
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of  chemical  science.  Whenever  vegetable  charcoal  is  left  in  con- 
tact with  water  at  a  certain  temperature,  the  water  is  decomposed 
and  two  new  gases  evolved,  namely  carlureted  hydrogen  and  car- 
Itmic  acid.  This  happens  during  summer  in  ail  marshes  and 
ditches,,  as  is  well  known  to  every  chemist.  It  is  by  this  process  of 
nature  alone  that  pure  carbureted  hydrogen  can  be  obtained  for 
chemical  examination.  I  conceive  a  similar  process  to  be  going  on 
in  coal  pits,  where  the  temperature  is  always  high,  and  where 
abimdance  of  coal  is  always  lying  in  contact  with  water.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  presence  of  pyrities  in  coal  should  pqcasion  or  increase 
the  evolution  of  carbured  hydrogen,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
consider  as  the  only  fire  damp  that  ever  makes  its  appearance  ia 
coal  mines. 

I  wish  the  proprietors  of  coal  mines  would  turn  their  attention  fo 
some  circMipstances^  which  if  duly  attended  to  would  enable  them 
completely  to  put  an  end  to  the  disasterpus  efTects  of  explosions  of 
fire  daiqap  in  their  mines.  These  circumstances  are  the  following  : 
J.  Explo^ions^of  fire  damp  are  entirely  confined  to  deep  coal  mines, 
«nd  never  happen  in  those  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Thus  nobody  ever  heard  of  such  explosions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow ;  but  about  Borrowstoness, 
where  the  mines  are  deep,  they  occur  as  well  as  in  England. 
2.  The  specific  gravity  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  is  only  0*555, 
or  a  very  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  specific  jgn^vity  of  com- 
mon air.  3.  If  you  let  go  ever  so  much  carbureted  hydrogen  gas 
in  a  room  with  an  apertui;e  at  the  roof,  and  examine  the  air  of  the  ' 
room  half  an  hour  after,  no  traces  of  the  carbureted  hydrogen  will 
be  detected.  4.  Carbureted  hydrogen  will  not  explode  unless  it 
amount  to  -^^h  of  the  bulk  of  the  common  air  with  which  it  is 
mixed. — The  unavoidable  conclusion  from  these  facts  is,  that  if 
the  fire  damp  accumulate  in  coal  mines  so  as  to  explode,-  it  is  only 
because  circumstances  prevent  it  from  making  its  escape  with  ^uffiri- 
cient  rapidity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  defect  lies  in  the  mode 
employed  at  present  to  ventilate  coal  mines ;  and  that  if  the  minef 
were  ventilated  according  to  the  well  known  pripcipl^s  pf  bydrau-r 
Jics,  no  explosions  ever  would  take  place. 

To  prevent  the  evolution  of  fire  damp  I  cppoeive  tp  be  jm-^ 
|K)$sibk;  to  attempt  to  destroy  it  when  formed,  as  has  been  some- 
times proposed,  is  quite  absurd ;  but  allow  jk  to  make  its  escape 
from  the  mine  without  obstruction,  and  it  will  pccasion  no  in^Q-^ 
venience  whatever. 
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Article  VI. 

Account  of  a  singular  Case  of  a  Man  who  vomited  a  nrinem 
tasted  Liquid.  By  W.  Reid  Clanny,  M.D.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Hon. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Phy- 
iiician  to  the  Sunderland  Dispensary. 

As  I  understand  that  at  present  a  controversy  is  carried  on  in  jone 
or  two  of  the  London  Medical  Journals,  upon  the  singular  subject 
of  a  female  who  was  supposed  to  vomit  her  urine,  I  beg  you  will 
give  a  place,  in  your  Annals  of  Phisosopkyj  to  the  case  of  Ralph 
Cooper,  who  lately  became  a  patient  of  mine  in  the  Sunderland 
Dispensary ;  which  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  a  subject, 
which:  has  long  before  this  time  attracted  the  attention  of  medical 
men  5  and  from  the  very  interesting  information  which  your  Journal 
has  afforded  upon  the  chemical  analysis  of  animal  fluids,  particularly 
of  those  of  the  human  body,  I  hope  the  following  case  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  your  numerous  learned  readers.  From  my  not 
having  as  yet  read  the  controversy  which  I  hint  at  above,  it  will 
readily  be  granted,  that  the  communication  which  I  am  now  about 
to  make  will  be  |ound  as  disinterested  as  it  is  authentic. 

Ralph  Cooper,  aet.  24, 
Ph.  Pulmonalis  et  anasarca.    Admitted  May  27,  1313. 

This  young  man  is  well  formed  but  delicate.  His  feet  and  legs 
are  much  swelled  and  hard;  the  urine  is  in  very  small  quantity  and 
high  coloured ;  the  puke  is  frequent  and  quick  in  the  beat.  He  is 
'  tormented  by  a' severe  cough  and  purulent  expectoration ;  and  not 
long  since  the  sputum  w^s  mixed  with  blood,,  and  frequently  the 
hfemoptysis  has  been  severe.  By  the  use  of  digitalis  purpurea  in 
substance;  supertart.  potassae;  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  occa- 
sional opiates  and  laxatives,  he  has  been  greatly  relieved,  though 
the  relief  is  not  permanent ;  for  the  least  exposure  to  cold  or  damp 
produces  a  return  of  all  his  bad  symptoms. 

It  is  not  needful  to  record  here  the  daily  and  weekly  practice ; 
as  it  would  not  only  greatly  eplarge  the  communication,  but  also 
distract  the  attention  from  tliat  particular  phenomenon  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  the  readers.  I  was  called  to  visit  him  upon  the  12th 
of  December,  when  he  informed  me  that  from  the  medicines 
which  I  had  ordered  him  he  was  so  much  relieved,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  restored  to  health,  and  that  a  few  days  before  he 
had  been  working  very  hard  as  a  caster  of  coals  upon  the.  river 
Wear,  which  had  produced  a  return  of  his  former  complaints  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  hitherto.  His  legs  and  thighs  are  consi- 
derably swelled,  the  abdomen  is  much  distended,  and  shows  all  the 
symptoms  of  ascites  abdominalis.  The  urine  does  not  exceed  a  pint 
in  qitentity,  which  is  very  high  coloured,  and  upon  cooling  a  latcri- 
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tious  sediment  is  deposited.  The  bowels  are  pretty  regular,  and 
the  pulse  fluctuates  between  115  and'  120.  With  these  symptoms, 
the  expectoration  is  purulent  and  copious.  The  appetite  is  very 
bad  and  frequently  depraved.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  one  favour- 
able symptom,  and  his  dissolution  may  be  expected  at  no  very  dist- 
ant period*  It  is  his  wish  as  well  as  mine  to  obviate  particular 
symptoms,  so  as  to  render  him  comfortable. 

20th  December.  Since  my  last  visit  he  has  been  attacked  seve- 
ral times  by  severe  and  incessant  vomiting :  he  obsen^ed  that  the 
quantity  of  liquid  which.he  vomited  greatly  exceeded  the  quantity 
of  liquid  which  he  had  swallowed  for  several  days  before;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  urine  which  was  passed  by  the  urethra  was  sta- 
tionary as  to  quantity,  and  tolerably  healthy  in  appearance.  He 
describes  the  liquid  which  he  vomited  as  exceedingly  offensive,  and 
to  be  of  a  salt  and  urinous  taste.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  feet,  legs,  thighs,  and  abdomen  gradually  diminished  in  size 
during  the  time  of  the  vomiting,  which  must  have  been  effected 
solely  by  the  vomiting,  in  seven  days  ;  for  as  was  stated  above,  he 
was  th^n  using  no  active  remedies,  which  appeared  to  be  quite  un- 
necessary in  his  very  deplorable  state.  He  also  reports  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  came  off  his  stomach  must  have  been  to 
the  extent  of  several  gallons.  The  bowels  have  been  and  still  con- 
tinue regular. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  i)ecame  an  anxious  spectator,  ex- 
cept that,  when  needful,  antispasmodics  were  directed  to  alleviate 
tlie  very  uncomfortable  state  of  the  stomach.  , 

Januai^  5,  1814.  This  day  I  found  the  patient  relieved  from 
all  dropsical  symptoms,  but  in  a  state  of  great  debility ;  the  pulse 
82,  weak,  soft,  and  regular.  He  is  able  to  sit  up  in  the  after- 
noon^. The  urine  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  approaches  a  na- 
tural state.  He  is  not  thirsty  as  formerly,  though-  he  finds  it  need- 
ful to  rinse  the  mouth  at  different  times  in  the  day  with  tamarind- 
water*  His  appetite  is  very  bad,  and  he  spirts  piss  to  a  considerable 
extent,  without  any  difficulty.  He  remarks  that  after  the  dis- 
tressing vomiting  ceased,  he  was  tormented  by  a  severe  itching 
over  the  whole  body,  particularly  upon  the  hands,  which  now  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  affected  by  an  herpetic  eruption.  He  has  no 
uneasiness  of  the  thorax,  but  from  indigestion  he  has  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach.  The  vomiting  is  at  times  troublesome, 
though  he  does  not  observe  that  there  is  more  liquid  vomited  than 
he  had  previously  swallowed.  A  distressing  diarrhoea  has  com- 
menced, which  is  occasionally  relieved  by  opium  pills. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted^  that  1  had  it  xuft  in  my  power  to  ex- 
amine the  liquid  which  he  vomited  in  such  large  quantities,  as  a 
chemical  analysis  would  have  demonstrated  its  affinity  to  urine; 
but  from  not  knowing  of  the  very  singular  and  unlooked  for  turn 
which  took  place,  till  after  the  vomiting  had  ceased,  such  a  de- 
sii*able  circumstance  was  entirely  frustrated. 

The  only  cases  of  a  similar  nature  which  I  have  read,  are  to  be 
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found  in  Dr.  Percival's  Essays,  Medical,  Philosophical,  and  JSxi^ 
perimental,  at  page  375,  vol.  1st,  4th  edition;  where  the  case  of 
a  female  is  narrated  in  his  easy,  natural,  and  unaffected  style.     In 
the  Medical  Facts  and  Observations,  vol.  6,  page  :^12,  the  case  o( 
a  female  is  well  delineated ;  besides  these,  the  case  of  a  nun  and 
of  a  monk,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Histoire  de  TAcademie  Royale 
des  Sciences,  Annees  1715  and  1722.    But  in  none  of  these  cases 
is  any  mention  made  of  the  salt  and  urinous  taste  of  the  liquici 
which  was  vomited,  as  in  the  case  of  Ralph  Cooper ;  and  here  the 
theory  of  *'  the  regurgitation  of  fluids  in  the  absorbent  vessels,** 
which  was  broached  by  that  superior  youth,  Mr.  Charles  Darwin, 
naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind:  of  his  theory,  and  the  ex-^ 
periment  made  upon  his  friend,  an  ample  account  is  to  be  found  m, 
that  excellent  practical  work  the  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  7» 
pdfge  193.     Having  swelled  this  paper  far  beyond  what  I  iptended* 
I  shall  for  the  present  lay  down  my  pen. 


Article  VII, 

On  the  Distribution  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Russia, 
By  C.  T.  Hermann.* 

Paut  I. 

Distribution  according  to  the  Nations* 

Tt^9  total  population  of  a  country  snaked  us  acquainttd  with  iti 
physical  force;  the  distributioa  oi  that  population  gives  us  its  moral 
force. 

Those  people  wlio  are  sprung  from  the  same  origin  usually  ^eak 
the  sam£  language,  and  have  the  same  manners  and  customs.  They 
understand  one  another,  resemble  one  another,  and  consider  them* 
selves  as  jjpembers  of  the  same  family.  The  more  savage  w  bwr 
barous  a  people  is,  the  more  does  this  difference  influence  its  con* 
duct  towards  strangers.  It  is  very  difficult  for  Government  to  efiice 
these  characteristic  distinctions,  in  order  to  establish  the  oeeessarjr 
union  in  a  political  body  composed  of  different  nation^.  The  prcK 
gress  of  knowledge  certainly  diminishes  the  efifect  of  these  natioaal 
distinctions.  Hence  it  happenis  that  the  highei*  raoks  in  dll^naticMis 
have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  each  otheT  :  but  knowledge  is 
pot  easily  diffused  among  the  lower  orders  of  sockty.  The  most 
enlightened  governments  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  these  dktinc* 
tions.  Russia  has  at  all  times  followed  this  great  principle.  The 
new  divisions  of  France  had  the  same  object.  England  has  at  last 
admitted  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  into  her  Parliament. 

f  Translated  from  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Im^^i^l  jLcti^fiUky  of  SciescM  of  6t, 
Petersbur^b,  yol.  iii.    Published  iii  |8I0. 
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lleKgion  for  a  long  time  had  a  striking  effect  upon  polities.  From 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  to  that  of  the  1 7th  the  character  of  the 
politics  of  cabinets  was  religious.  The  18th  century  bears  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mercantile  system :  and  that  of  the  19th  is  revolutionary. 
Various  governments  have  adopted  the  principles  of  toleration :  but 
in  some  states  it  is  political,  without  being  religious;  in  others 
religious  but  not  political.  It  is  only  in  France,  in  Prussia,  and  in 
Russia,  that  it  bears  the  double  character  of  religion  and  politics. 

The  distribution  of  population  according  to  the  nations  is  one  of 
the  thost  interesting  statistical  inquiries.  The  farmer  is  attached  to 
his  fields,  because  upon  them  he  has  lavished  his  labours  and  the 
fruit  of  hfe"  savings.  These  fields  are  the  only  sources  of  riches, 
and  consajuefltly  the  possessors  of  them  become  by  degrees  the 
absolute*  masters  of  those  that  have  none.  Manufactures  and  com  . 
merce  open  a  new  source  of  riches  independent  of  the  territorial 
property.  A  third  class  of  citizens  interposes  itself  between  the 
labourer  of  the  fields  arid  the  proprietors  of  estates.  They  are 
justly  called  the  third  estate.  They  belong  to  the  whole  world. 
Ktiowledge  and  the  arts  friendly  to  liberty,  comfort,  and  tranquillity 
spread  with  the  greatest  facility  in  this  class.  The  want  of  the  third 
estate  stops  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  a  people  of  slaves^ 
and  the  German  nations,  notwithstanding  their  feudal  system,  were 
only  more  fortunate  in  possessing  this  third  estate  some  ages  before 
other  nations.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy  form  a  political  body 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  nation.  Their  number,  their  pro- 
perty, their  privileges,  require  the  greatest  attention  in  order  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  moral  force  of  monarchies.  The  great  armies 
kept  op  by  all  nations  have  established  a  military  system  in  the 
midst  of  peace.  This  system,  brought  to  perfection  since  the  time 
of  Louis  XlV.  atid  Frederick  II.,  has  destroyed  the  finances,  and 
overturned  several  states. 

Formerly  there  were  various  states  in  Europe  in  which  the  sove- 
reign x^  limited  by  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Those  provuaces 
which  had  preserved  particular  rights  sometimes  rendered  the 
operations  of  government  more  slow  and  more  difficult. 

The  origin  of  nations,  then,  religion,  the  different  orders  of 
society,  and  the  particular  rights  of  certain  provinces,  are  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  view  under  which  we  are  about  to  contemplate  the 
total  population  of  Russia.        ) 

Ethnography  makes  researches  into  the  origin  of  peoples,  and  the 
smallest  tribe  is  classed  apart,  provided  k  exhibits  national  diffe- 
rences. ■  ^   r 

The  writer  on  political  statistics  attends  to  these  differences  only 
when  they  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  happiness  of  the  state. 

^  Under  the  first  point  of  view  Russia  contains  nearly  a  hundred 
different  nations ;  under  the  second,  European  Russia  includes  only 
three  nations,  the  Sclavonians,  Finns,  and  Tartars.  We  might 
indeed  include  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus;   but. they  are  not 
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numerous.  Siberia,  besides  the  Finns  and  Tartars,  includes  like- 
wise the  Samojedes,  and  the  people  of  the  Mongole  and  American 
race.    But  this  population  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

1.  The  centre  of  European  Russia  is  inhabited  by  the  Russians. 
On  the  west  and  south-west  are  found  the  Pol^s.  We  shall  not 
uselessly  multiply  the  subdivisions  of  the  Sclavonian  race  by  stating 
particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little  Russia,  the  Cossacks, 
Scrbes,  Wlachians,  Albanois,  Arnautes,  Bulgarians,  &c.  which 
occur  as  foreigners  or  colonists  in  the  governments  of  the  south. 
How  many  subdivisions  of  thb  kind  might  be  made  in  France  and 
England.  * 

2.  AH  the  north  of  Russia,  from  Finland,  by  Archangel, 
Olonetz,  Petersburgb,  Novgorod,  Wologda,  Waetka,  and  Perm,  is 
inhabited  by  Finlanders.   iTieir  numerous  tribes  are  spread  over  the 

,  west  and  the  east.  In  the  west,  by  Esthlande  and  Livonia,  as  far 
as  Courland ;  in  the  east,  bj  Kasan,  Nigegorod,  Simbirsk,  Resan^i 
Tambow,  Orenburgh,  Saratow.  They  have  passed  the  Oural,  and 
are  spread  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk. 

3.  The  Tartars  occupy  the  south  of  Russia  and  of  Siberia;  the 
Tartars  of  Kasan,  6f  Astrakan,  of  the  Crimea,  of  Caucasus ;  the 
Tartars  of  Tobolsk,  of  Tschoulym,  Buchares,  Teleutes,  Abinzes 
on  the  Ob,  the  Tschoulym  and  the  Tom  i  foreign  Tartars  of  Chiwa, 
of  Persia,  of  Turquestan ;  Nogaens  in  the  Crimea  and  on  the 
Couban,  Baschkines,  Met$cher|aeques,  and  several  other  tribes 
mixed  with  the  Tartars  and  the  Finns. 

The  inhabitants  of  Caucasus  are  classed  apart,  but  chiefly  for  the 
purposes  of  ethnography. 

1.  The  Samojedes  are  the  first  nation  of  Northern  Siberia.  Their 
tribes  extend  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  along  the  Jenisei,  as  far  as 
Baikal,  and  stretch  from  the  Ob  very  far  into  the  eastern  parts  of 
Siberia* 

2.  Their  neighbours  are  the  American  tribes,  the  Tsuktsches,  the 
Kamtschadales,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleoutes  and  Couriles 
Archipelagos. 

3.  In  the  south  of  Siberia  ocqur  different  tribes  of  the  people 
called  Mongoles. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  of  Russia  cannot  be  -stated 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  Austria,  where  the  difierent  nations 
have  different  privileges.  The  Russian  government  having  given  to 
all  its  subjects  the  same  privileges,  and  imposed  on  them  the  same 
duties,  never  requires  from  the  governors  information  respecting  the 
national  diiFerences.  Of  consequencf  the  statements  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1796,  1803,  and  1804,  and  several  other  particubr  reports 
which  I  have  consulted,  give  us  no  information  on  the  subject. 
Their  principles  of  division  are  financial  and  military.  The  state- 
ments of  the  population  of  Siberia  have  more  of  this  kind  of  facts, 
because  they  are  necessary  there  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  I 
ought  to  repeat  here  that  all  my  calculatiofis  are  founded  on  tfa» 
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statements  drawn  up  by  order  of  government,  which  are  always  ti) 
most  probable.  I  know  well  their  imperfections ;  but  I  am  awai 
also  of  the  vagueness  of  all  other  calculations. 

The  most  interesting  question  is,  How  much  may  we  estimat 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  probability,  the  population  of  the  natioi 
not  Russian  ? 

L  Poles. 

Poland  in  1772,  according  to  the  researches  of  Count  Tschatzk 
a  learned  Polish  author,  had  a  population  of  14  millions.  Polao 
was  entirely  divided  23  years  after  between  Austria,  Prussia,  an 
Russia.  ,    ^  .  r 

a.  Gallicia  fell  to  the  share  of  Austria.  This  province  is  divide : 
into  eastern  and  western,  with  Bukowine.  An  enumeratioa  mac  i 
in  1807  gives  to  western  Gallicia, 

Males 64€,712 

Females 660,550 

Inhabitants , 1,307,262 

To  eastern  Gallicia,  with  Bukowine, 

Males 1,863,904 

Females v 1,922,004 

Inhabitants .3,785,908 

The  sum  total  is. 

Males 2,510,616 

Females   2,580,554 

Inhabitants 5,091,170 

b.  Prussia  had  in  the  departments  of  Idthuania,  Posen,  Kalisd ; 
Warsovia,  Bialistok,  and  Plotz, 

Inhabitants  of  towns 537,074 

Inhabitants  of  the  countiy 2,035,615 

Inhabitants 2,572,689 

c.  Russia  had,  according  to  General  Opperman,  in  1796, 

Inhabitants,  at  the  first  division  of  Poland,  in  1773 .  .1,226,966 

at  the  second,  of  1793 * 3,745^63 

at  the  third,  of  1795 .1,407,402 

Inhabitants ^ 6,379,031 

These  provinces  form  at  present  seven  governments :  Vitebsk  an : 
Mohilew,  or  White  Russia ;  Wiba  and  Grodno,  or  LitKuania 
Minsk;  Volhynia;  and  Podolia*    White  Russia  was  acquired  i; 
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177^^  ^  <'>bcr  governnmits  in  17^3^  and  fliey  tvere  mcretsed  ^t 
tbs  last  dtyili<iNi  of  1795. 

The  statements  respectiDg  tbe  poj^hition  ef  tktat  govienimeilis 
which  1  hate  consulted  are, 

Vitebsk  and  Mohilew 7^6^76  mtim 

Yilna  and  Grodno    .,••.. 796,633 

Minsk. 576,027 

Volhynia 568,578, 

PodoHa. r.*r,.  576,027 

3,253,641 

'This  stoiement  ides  not  inclucfe  fhe  femalci^. 
2.  Two  tables  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  made  in  1809 
and  1804  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  :-^ 


f  Males  ....302,286 

^•">*")&'".::SI:J1^ 

(Females  ..330,624 
(  Mal€s  . . .  .403,219 

ii)r..i.;u«  J  F«rattles  .  .397,240 
Mohilew.<jj^^3        ^^^'g^^ 

A  Females  ..397,381 

S  Males 470,064^ 
Females  .  .455,143 
Males  * .  .  .465,224 ' 
.     Females  .  .460,046  * 

-  C  Males 300,278" 

Gjtodno.k.yFtmafcs  ...290,782 < 


Vilna 


In  1803— Total  599,696 

In  1804— Total  674,340 
Diflfefencc  74,644 

In  1803— Total  806,459 

In  1804-vTotal  800,995 
DiSexence  536 

In  1803-^Total  925^07 

In  1804— Total  925j270 
piflerence  63 

In  1803— Total  591^060 


Same  number  repeated  in  the  table  for  1804 
f  Males 438,4557 


Minsk , 


J  Females  .  .429,938  * 
Males 431,586' 
Females  .  .426,940 ' 
Males.... 563,700' 
I Fej^ales  ..519,836* 
^  Males....  564,586" 
-Females  ..522,182^ 
r  Males.... 555,499^ 
T>^^u^     J  Females  .  .536,526 
^^^^'^••)Males....579>2l5 
CrFemales  ..556,370 


Volhynia.'^ 


In  1803-^Tolal  868,393 

In  lS04--TotaI  858^526 
lAfkttme  9,86^7 

In  1803— Total  1,089,536 

In  1804— Total  1,086,768 
Diflference  3,232 

Ih  1803— Total  1,092,025 

fo  iSO*-^Totai  1,136,085 
Difference  44,060 


Total  fcr  1803— Males   3,034,501 

Females 2,926,875 

l»habitati«i  ..••.,. 5^,96i,37« 
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Totidfor  1804h^M^les  * ; ..d^OSdySl^ 

Females ..2/J84^25 

Inhabitants 6/)73,044 

According  to  theW  data  the  population  would   have  gained. 
111^668 ;  tmt  it  is  mote  probaMe  that  this  apparent  augmentatioii 
is  the  effect  of  repeated  mistakes  in  the  enumerations.    The  dilf^-' 
rdnee  between  the  statement  of  General  Opperraan  in  17^?  and/ 
the  population  of  1804,  19  considerable,  amounting  to  305,987.  I*^» 
general  the  first  enumerations  give  the  smallest  sums ;  but  in  thi^ 
case  we  see  the  contrary.     It  is  probable  that  during  the  first  years 
there  took  place  a  silent  emigration,  similar  to  what  happened  in 
the  Tauride — an  event  pretty  common  .in  countries  newly  occupied. 
But  the  difference  appears  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.     In  the  ministerial  statements  of  1803  and  1804  it  is  ob- 
served, <^  The  real  number  of.  inhabitants  is  greater  tfiem  k  marked 
in  these  statements ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  numbers  givea 
by  the  governors  do  not  much  exceed  those  which  give  only  ihe 
persons  comprehended  in  the  revisions.    We  may  safely  add  20,000 
inhabitants  to  every  government." 

If  we  add^  then,  tor  the  seven  governments,  140^000,  the  total 
number  in  1804  will  be  6,213,044  ;  which  di&is  by  164^987  fnm 
the  number  of  inhabitants  assigned  in  17^6. 

From  these  data  Austria  appears  to  have  in  her  Polish  provineet^  •. 

5,091,170  inhabitants 

Prussia 2,372,689 

{lussia 6;213,044 

18^76,903 

If  we  consider  the  imperfection  of  such  emimeraEtioiiSi  we  nsay 
suppose  the  round  number  of  14  millions,  which  Count  Tsc^xkl. 
gave  in  i772«    Hence  it  appears  that  the  population  of  Poland  is   x 
stationary. 

Russia  received  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  of  Vienna  about 
600,000  new  Polish  subjects ;  so  that  the  total  mimbet  of  Polish 
Russians  amounts  to  6,800,000* 

II.  People  of  the  Finnish  race. 

a.  Inhabitants  of  ancient  Russian  Finland.  At  the  fourth  revision 
of  1 782  there  were  reckoned, 

Males ,  . .  ^ 93^234  i 

Female 93,266 

Inhabitants ,. 1  d6^M0 

Among  whom  were  <>4,543  peasants  of  the  crown,  and  2,207 
belonging  to  individuals  r  total  of  peasants,  66,750. 
At  the  fifth  revision,  of  1796,  there  were  92,684  males;  among 
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whpm  were  579S79  peasanti  of  the  crown^  /2^028  belonging  to 
domains,  and  80,000  to  individuals :  sum  total  of  peasants  89,44r* 

A  partial  enumeration  of  17^7  ff^^^  89,188  peasants. 

The  first  commission  for  the  afiairs  of  Finland,  established  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1803,  indicated  64,074.  peasants  of  the  crown^  and 
28,000  belonging  to  individuals  :  total  92,074.  This  appears  the 
most  exact  number. 

The  statements  of  the  total  popuIaticKi  presenjted  to  the  Minister 
ot  the  Interior  ^differ  very  little  from  the  preceding  statements 
They  make 

In  1803— Males  , 92,195 

Females 90,196 

Inhabitants .182,391 

In  1804— Males 94,397 

Females 87,993 

Inhabitants 182,390 

The  first  of  these  numbers  is  evidently  the  revisionary  peasants, 
and  confirms  the  remark  just  made ;  for  at  the  fifth  revision  of 
1796  there  were  found  3,247  males  in  the  other  classes  :  namely, 
clergy,  327;  nobles,  531;  freemen  not  included  in  the  other 
classes,  117;  merchants,  408;  artisans,  1854.  We  cannot  quite 
double  this  number  for  the  females,  because  all  the  tables  show  that 
the  number  of  females  is  inferior  to  that  of  males ;  but  we  may  at 
least  add  60,000  to  the  po[(uIation  of  1803.  The  statement  of 
1804  is  rather  imperfect ;  but  it  approaches  nearest  the  truth. 

As  there  are  few  Russians  in  Finland,  we  may  suppose  182,000 
Finns  in  that  government,  according  to  the  data  of  1803. 

An  enumeration  made  in  Sweden  in  1805  gives  to  Finland  for* 
merly  (>wedish  895,77^  inhabitants :  namely. 

Nobles '2,534 

I  Clergy 4,019 

Burghers 11,454 

Peasants 713,285 

Persons  not  included  in  these  classes . .  164,480 

Thus  the  sum  total  in  old  and  new  Finland  is  1^077)773  inha- 
bitants. 

I.  The  Isckares,  or  Finns  of  Ingria,  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  government  of  Petersbuigh. 

At  the  fifth  revision  there  were  in  this  government. 

Peasants  bdonging  to  individuals.. .  ..122,913 

"  — ^ —  domains  ......  14,678 

— — — — ~ the  crown 30,827 

168,418 
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~   A  table  drawn  up  for  the  tax  on  spirits  in  1803  ^vea  almost  the 
same  number^  though  otherwise  distributed : 

Peasants  belonging  to  individuals  .  •  • .  123^055 

n — -  domains 1,421 

■  —  the  crown 43,558 

168,034 

Another  repcnrt  respecting  the  distribution  of  salt  gives  168,602 
peasants. 

The  statements  of  the  general  population'  of  this  government 
i;ive  for  1803  the  number  of  revisionaries,  > 

Males 168,900 

Females  • ^ 170,989 

Inhabitants , .339,889 

The  statement  for  1804  (excluding  the  capital)  is  more  exact^ 
namely,  ^ 

Males 268,748 

Females 270,920 

Inhabitants *.  .539,668 

We  may  therefore  reckon  the  Ischores  inhabiting  the  govemmen^ 
of  St.  Petersburgh  at  330,000. 

The  Isehores  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  the  government  ot 
Novgorpd.  Their  number  is  reckoned  in  the  circle  of  Tichwia  at 
15,000  men,  in  the  circle  of  Belosersk  at  10,000,  and  in  the  circle 
of  Kirilow  at  about  the  same.  Hence  there  exist  in  this  govern* 
ment  about  35,000  males,  or  70,000  individuals  of  this  race. 

The  Ischores,  or  rather  the  Finns  of  Carelia,  were  the  old  inha« 
bitants  of  the  government  of  Olonetz.  At  present  they  constitute 
no  more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  country,  which 
according  to  a  table  drawn  up  in  1804  amounted  to  91,482  males; 
so  that  30,000  males,  or  60,000  Ischores  of  both  sexes,  is  their 
amojunt. 

From  these  data  the  most  probable  amount  of  the  Ischores  is  i» 
foUows : 

Ischores  of  St.  Petersburgh 330,000 

■  Novgorod 70,000 

Olonetz 60,000 

460,000 

c.  The  Laplanders  of  Archangel  amount  to  1200  families,  or 
about  4800  individuals.  This  number  will  not  appear  too  great  if 
we  considei"  the  imperfect  state  of  the  enumeration  of  the  nomades. 

d.  The  EstheSf  a  people  of  the  Finnish  race,  are  spread  over 
Livonia.    The  Livonians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coantryt 
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The  r^ult  J9f  tb(^  dftta  respe^tiog  ^  Fiimsb  Mtioa^  19  us 
follows  :r-P 

Rnns •  • • 1^077,773 

Iscfcores  ..••' 460,000 

lEsthes 3«9,468 

Tschu wasches,  M orAuanes^  and  Tscheremisses.  5 1  i  ^€5 1 

Permaeques^  Wogules,  and  Wotjaeques  • . . . .  1,028 

Syijaenes   ; SyOOO 

Laplander^  , • .,.,..«.  4^,^00 

2,4I>2;779 

We  mky  estimate  the  whole  Fionish  peopVs  Ih^eSom  «t  two  mil- 
lions an4  a  half. 

III.  Tartars, 
a.  Tartars  pf  Kasan. — ^The  statements  of  the  population  of  this 
wemment  in  1802  make  it  47>801  males ;  a  number  approaching 
t  that  of  Georgi  (t.  iii.  p,  3689)  obtained  from  the  third  revfeion,  of 
1763 :  namely  48,712  males.  We  may  e  iipate  the  total  at  W>,SOa. 
I   Tartars  of  A«trachan. — From  the  sjatementi^  of  1*0)2  t^e 
''omades  Tartars  amounted  to  6,703  families,  or  about  26,812  indi- 
1  tlie  Tartars  dwelling  in  fixed  habitations^  9^508  males ; 

mg  u  sum  total  of  45,828  individuals. 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and  Ecatherinoslaw.— rAccording  to 
F  IS  (Voyage  dans  les  Provinces  Meridionales  de  la  Bussie,  t.  iL 
p.  7,)  they  amount  to  120,000  males.  The  statements  respecting  - 
the  tar  pc^lation  of  this  government  are  very  ipaperfect.  The 
Tartars4iave  long  been  in  the  habit  of  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  revis  )n.  On  that  account  the  estimate  of  Pallas  is  the  most 
probgCble. 

d,  T^  '  Ta.  rs  of  Perme,  according  to  Mr.  Bakarewitsch,  in  his 
work,  entitled,  Statistical  Description  of  Siberia  drawn  up  from  the 
Reports  made  to  the  Minister  .of  the  Interior,  published  in  1810, 
amount  t  5,6;!29  males,  and  the  Tartars  of  Tobolsk  to  25,820; 
making  tOj^ether  ;<  1,440  males. 

e.  Tartars  of  Caucasus. — ^The  returns  of  1602  mark  owly  those 
of  Tarkow,  to  the  number  of  1200  families. 

From  these  data  there  are, 

..  Tartars  of  Kas^n 95,602 

Astrachan , .  45,828 

Crimea  and  Ecatherinoslaw  240,000 

Siberia ......' 62^898 

Caucasus 4,800 

Total .449,128 

But  as  all  the  statements  of  the  population  of  these  people  show 
that  the  number  of  females  is  inferior  to  that  of  males,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  strike  off  about  30,000  oh  this  account.  Their  number 
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.will  then  be  confonhable  to  the  statement  of  Afir.  Storcb,  who, 
estimating  the  Russian  Tartars  at  200j000^  and  those  united  to 
Russia  by  the  treaties  of  peace  of  177^9  i78S,  and  17^1»  at 
314,318,  makes  the  sum  total  amount  to  414,518  individuals. 

The  Baschkines,  the  Metscheraeques,  the  Boucharzi,  the  Tascfa- 
kinzi,  the  Jakoutes,  and  the  Kirgises^  are  likewbe  of  the  Tartar 
race. 

According  to  the  statements  of  1802  and  1803  there  were 

Baschkines  and  Metscheraeques,  iu  the  govern-^ 

ment  of  Perm 

Boucharzi  and  Taschkinzi>  in  the  governments^ 

of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk 

Jakoutes  of  Tobolsk 7.      258 

Jakoutes  of  Irkoutch   • 50^676 


13,508  inale» 
2,895  ' 


*    67,337 

Or  134,674  incHviduals ;  so  that  the  sum  total  of  Tartars  is  563,802. 
But  we  must  strike  off  30  or  40,000  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
d  women.    This  will  reduce  the  number  to  550,000. 

IV.  Inhabitants  of  Caucasus  subject  to  Russia. 
The  statements  of  1803  make  their  number 

Males 37,658 

Females   32,205 

Individuals 69,861: 

^  The  statements  of  1804  make  '  ' 

Males 34,849 

Females   29,240 

Individuals ,^ 64,089 

V.  Samojedes. 

The  statements  of  1803  and  1804  give  3,000  families  of  Samo« 
jedes. 

The  American  tribes  are  not  numerous.  The  numbers  given  iit 
the  above-mentioned  statements  are, 

Alioutari 246 

Joukagires 505 

Karagassi 163 

Kamtschadales  ...... . . .. . ,  •' 1,782 

Koraeques  ••••...«••« 1,224 

Kouriles •;,..*. lOa 

^  4,020  males 

Or  8,040  individuals.  These,  with  12,000  Samcjedcs,  make  20,040 
individuals. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than  t}ie  eriuinerations  of  th 
tribes  in  the  north  of  Siberia*  Several  are  not  even  knoWn.  £i 
in  the  present  year  (1810)  several  tribes  of  Jakoutes  sent  a  depu 
tion  to  Tobolsk  bearing  the  act  of  their  submission ;  for,  say  tb 
vre  have  learnt  that  our  brethren  are  happy  under  your  dominit 
His  Majesty  our  august  Emperor  ordered  each  of  these  deputies 
receive  a  sabre  as  an  Itonorary  distinction* 

VI.  Triles  of  Mongoles  and  Mantschoux. 

According  to  the  statements  made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Intei 
there  are^ 

Buraetes  or  Bratzkl 58,^^63 

Calmucks  of  Tobolsk 1,15^ 

Calmucks  of  Astrachan,  or  13,000  families ^0,00(J 

Mongoles 96 

Tunguses  of  Irkoutzk ; 12,832 

Tunguses  of  Tobolsk 1,99? 

Lamuti 97^ 

Tschapogiri 30€ 

And  besides  23,000  individuals  who  were  exempt  from  the  impos 
about  140,225  males,  or  ^98,450  individuals. 

The  known  number  of  all  these  tribes  does  not  surpass  300,0 
individuals. 

I  add  a  general  statement  respecting  all  the  nomades  of  Rusi 
In  1803,  according  to  the  statements  laid  before  the  Minister 
the  Interior,  they  amounted  to 

Males H 652,000 

Females  • , 472,000 

Individuals  •..*,•••.. 1,124,000 

All  the  reports  show  that  these  tribes  haVe  a  deficiency 
women ;  but  it  is  true  likewise  that  the  women  are  not  so  carefu 
registered  as  the  men',  because  they  pay  no  imposts. 

The  preceding  results  give  us  the  following  table  of  the  peo] 
Subject  to  the  Russian  empire  that  are  not  Russians : 

Pole's .6,800,000 

Finlanders : 2,500,000 

Tartars 550,000 

Caucasians • 60,000 

Samojedes,  and  other  Siberians   ....    300,000 

10,210,000 

This  is  the  probable  number  resulting  from  the  statements 
present  in  our  possession.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  all  t 
statements  resfiepting  the, population  of  Russia,  being  drawn  up  ; 
financial  or  military  pu^^poses^  are  very  exact  respecting  those  i 
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eluded  in  the  class  of  revisionaries,  but  very  inaccurate  as  far  as 
respects  the  other  classes,  and  consequently  upon  the  whole  always 
below  the  truth.  We  may  therefore  reckon  in  the  empire  tea  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  subjects  who  are  not  Russians. 

The  number  of  Inhabitants  at  present  in  Russia  is  41,253^483^ 
and  this  liumber  is  certainly  a  minimum. 

According  to  these  data  the  number  of  Russian  inhabitants 
amounts  to  31,043,483,  and  the  foreigners  subject  to  the  empire  do 
not  exceed  one  quarter  of  the  whole  people.  This  is  a  proportion 
very  advantageous  for  the  ruling  nation.  The  variations  in  the  total 
amount  will  not  alter  this  proportion. 

And  these  ;$1  millions  of  Russians  have  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  a  concentrated  population,  while  the  other  nations  are  spread 
over  a  prodigious  extent  of  country.  The  Russian  nation  forms  the 
centre  of  this  immense  empire,  it  inhabits  the  best  cultivated  pro- 
vinces, and  is  the  best  situated  for  communicating  both  by  land  and 
water.  .  The  south  of  Russia  begins  to  be  peopled  by  the  suq>lus  of 
the  Russian  population.  All  these  advantages  double  the  force  of 
the  Russian  nation,  and  ensure  it  the  mos£  decided  preponderance. 


Article  VIII. 

^     Outline  of  Dr„  Berzelius's  Chemical  Nomenclature. 
By  the  Editor. 

I  PROMISED,  in  a  preceding  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philo^ 
sophy^  to  present  my  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature of  Berzelius ;  because  some  knowledge  of  it  seems  to  me 
requisite  for  understanding  the  important  papers  with  which  this 
excellent  and  indefatigable  chemist  has  already  enriched  this 
Journal.  It  was  contrived  by  the  author  in  consequence  of  a  neve 
edition  of  the  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia,  and  has  been  adopted  in  that 
work.  An  account  of  it  was  published  by  the  author  in  the  Journal 
de  Physique  for  1811,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  253  :  and  in  Gilbert's  Annalen 
der  Physik  for  1812,  vol.  xlii.  p.  3?.  From  these  twp  works  I 
derived  my  knowledge  of  it. 

The  nomenclature  is  in  Latin.  It  will  be  necessaiy  merely  to 
exhibit  a  list  of  the  terms^  with  an  English  translation  of  each,  and 
an  explanation  where  it  seems  necessary. 

I.   IMPONDERABILIA.     IMPONDERABLE    BODIES. 

Electricltas  positiva  ...... .Positive  electricity. 

negativa .Negative  electricity. 

Lux .*;'..... Light, 

Caloricum ."•....  .Caloric,  or  heat* 

Maguetiamus ..Magnetism. 
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18i4.]   Outlines  of  Dr.  BerzeUus*s  Chemical  Nomenclattire      451 
n.  PONDERABIUA.       PONDERABLE  BODIES. 

I.  SIMPLICIA.  SIMPLE,  BODIES* 

1.  Oxygenium  ....... ..Oxygen. 

2.  Metalloida Metalloids. 

Sulphuricum  ....... .Sulphur. 

Phosphoricum Phosphorus. 

Muriaticum  ....•..•  .Muriatic  radicle. 

Fluoricum <  Fluoric  tadicle. 

Boracicum Boron. 

Carbonicum Carbon. 

9.  Metalla ^  .Metals. 

Arsenicum Arsenic. 

Molybd^enum   Molybdenum. 

Chromium Chromium. 

Wolframium Tungsten. 

Tellurium Tellurium. 

Osmium Osmium. 

Tantalum* .Columbium.  ^  •'    - 

Silicium Silicon.f 

Titanium Titanium. 

Zirconium Zirconium. 

Stibium Antimony. 

Bismutum Bismuth. 

Stannum Tin. 

Iridium Iridium. 

Platinum Platinum. 

Aurum Gold. 

Rhodium Rhodium. 

Palladium Palladium. 

Hydrargyrum Mercury. 

Argentum Silver. 

Plumbum  Lead. 

Niccolum Nickel. 

Cuprum Copper. 

Cobaltum Cobalt. 

Uranium .Uranium. 

Zincum Zinc. 

Fcrrum Iron. 

Manganium Manganese. 

Cerium Cerium. 

•  To  this  Dftme  Berzclioa  has  not  done  jnstice  to  the  original  discoTer«r.  Dr. 
Wonaston  has  shown  that  Golombiam  and  taotalom  are  the  same  meta).  The  first 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hatcbett  some  years  before  tantalum  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Elceberg.  Mr.  Hatchetfs  name,  therefore,  as  first  imposed,  and  equally  good» 
oaght  to  be  retained. 

f  I  coDceiTe  that  this  ^iiliMttance  onght  to  have  been  placed  along  with  boron  an^ 
carbon.    We  have  no  proof  whatever  that  it  is  a  metal. 
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Yttrium Yttrium.  • 

Beryllicum Gluritium. 

Aluminium .Aluminium. 

Magnesium .Magnesium. 

Calcium •  •  •  .Calduin. 

Strontium Stronliudi. 

Barytium Bal^iutt. 

Natrium  •  • Sbdium. 

Kaliuni  Potds^iutti.  ' 

Ammonium •  .Amtnonlum. 

The  preceding  arrangement  is  the  supposed  elettrfcal  oflrder  of  the. 
farious  bodies,  beginning  with  oxygen^  which  is  decidedly  negative. 
Those  metals  that  form  acids  are  placed  first,  aad  those  that  form 
only  bases  are  placed  last. 

II.  COMPOSITA.  CbMPOUNBd. 

A.  Composita  Inorgamca.  Inorganic  Cetuft^nds. 

a«  Ammonium  cum  Oxpgeniti.        Ammonium  with  Oxygen^ 

Hydrogenium  •...*;  .Hydrogen.* 
Amtnoniacum  ...... .Ammonia.   ' 

•  Nitrogenium Azote. 

b.  Suloxida.  SulfoetideSi 

By  suboxide  is  meant  a  body  contsiining  so  Uttle  oxygen  as  neither 
to  constitute  an  acid  nor  a  salifiable  basis.  I  lu^pect  several  of  his 
supposed  suboxides  do  not  exist. 

Suboxidum  kalieum  ..... .SuJjoxide  of  potassium^ 

natricum  . . ....  — sodium« 

plumbicum . . . . iead. 

zincicum  ...  *  .———zinc. 

ferricum : ■■  ■■ —iron. 

arsenicum arsenic. 

carbonicum. .  •  .Carbonic  oxide  gas. 
phosphoricum  •  .Oxide  of  phosphorus*. 

c.  Oxida.  Ojddes, 

Oxides  are  bodies  that  form  salifiable  basqs,  or  combme  with 
«ther  oxides  without  possessing  acid  properties.  When  the  same 
base  forms  two  oxides,  the  first  is^tmguished  by  a  tenninatioa  in 
csum,  the  second  in  icum^ 

Oxidum  kalieum  1.  kali Potash. 

natricum  I.  natron  • .  •  .Soda. 
ba3*yticum  1.  baryta  . .  .Barytes. 

«  Berzeliai  has  lince  changed  ht«  opinion  respectior  this  snhsfanc^y  ai  aiay  hk 
leeh  Hi  a  pikj^of  hi«  iaterted  lathe  ftecdna  volume  of  ibe  Jinn^k  9/  PMhtophp, 
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O&idum   stronticum  L  strontia StrontiaD. 

calcarictim  1-  calearea Lime. 

magnetiicum  1.  magnesia  . » .  ^Magnesia,  f 

alummicum  L  alumina Alumina. 

beryllieum  1,  beryllia Glucina, 

yttricum  1.  yttiia .YttrJa, 

*  cerosum  .  • , ,  * Deutoxide  of  cerium* 

cericum Peroxide  of  cerium, 

fnangaoasum  , , ,  *  Protoxide  of  innnganese. 

manganicum    DeutoKide  of  mungajiese. 

ferrosum  . .  * « Deutoxide  of  iron. , 

ferricum ,  ^ Peroxide  of  iron. 

zincicum Oxide  of  zinc. 

uratiosum Protoxide  of  uranium, 

cobahieum ^  .Protoxide  of  cobatt» 

niccoUcum  ,, Protoxide  of  nickel. 

plumbicura Yellow  oxide  of  lead* 

cuprosum Protoxide  of  copper. 

cupricum Peroxide  of  copper. 

argcnticum , .  ,  .Oxide  of  silver* 

liydraigyrosum  ,..-.- Protoxide  of  mercury, 

liydrargyricum Red  oxide  of  mercury. 

puUadicum  , . . » .  ^ Peroxide  of  palladium. 

rhodicum Oxide  of  rhodiumi 

auricum Peroxide  of  gold. 

platinicum Peroxide  of  platinum. 

iddicurn Oxide  of  iridium. 

staonosum ,  .Protoxide  of  tin, 

Btannicum  . . « Peroxide  of  tin, 

Gtibiosum .Protoxide  of  antimony. 

stibicum , « , Deutoxide  of  antimony. 

bbmiiticum  *.  * ., ...... . » Oxide  of  bismuth. 

zirconicutn Zirconia, 

silicicum   Silica, 

tantalicum ,  .  .Oxide  of  columbmm. 

osmicum osmium. 

telluricum  . . » tellurium. 

chromosum .Protoxide  of  chromium, 

tnoTybdicum   , , , , .—  >  -molybdenum, 

fiulphurosiim sulphur. 

■ulpliuricum* ,  .Deutoxide  of  sulphur, 

Ditrosum , Nitrous  oxide  gas, 

nitricum   ,,....,, gas. 

hydrogenicum .Water, 

d.  Adda.  Adds.  * 

Acidum  chromicum Chromic  acid. 

^  *  BerzetiQi  conceivei  th«e  two  oiidn  to  br  TTrmed  by  tbe  ^liou  of  oxyM«- 

natk  acid  no  iulphur.     W*  bart  bo  proof  of  their  sxUtcJicc. 
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Acidum  molybdosum • .  Molybdous  acid. 

xnolybdicum Molybdic  acid.  ^ 

arsenicosum Arsenious  acid. 

Arsenicum ArscDic  acid. 

carbonicum Carbonic  acid. 

bor^cicum  .  • Boracic  acid. 

fluoricum .Fluoric  acid. . 

phosphorosum Phosphorous  acid. 

phosphoricum   Phosphoric  acid. 

muriaticum Muriatic  acid.  ^ 

oxymuriaticum Hyperoxyaiuriatic  acid. 

nitrosum   Nitrous  acid. 

nitricum .Nitric  acid. 

.   sulphurosum : . .  .Sulphurous  acid. 

sulphuricum Sulphuric  acid. 

fp.  Superoxida*  Superoxides. 

By  superoxides  ar^  meant  bases  combined  with  so  great  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  that  they  cease  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with  acids. 

Superoxidum  kalicum Peroxide  of  potassium. 

natricum sodium. 

manganicum  . . . . — manganese. 

cobalticum  ..... . ^-^obalt. 

niccollcum nickel. 

plumbosum  ....  .Red  oxide  of  lead, 
plumbicum ..... .Pejroxide  of  lead. 

"  nydrargyricum  ... — '- —-mercury. 

muriatosum  ....  .Oxymuriatic  acid, 
muriaticum   Euchlorine  gas. 

As  the  remainder  of  the  nomenclature  contains  nothing  that  will 
not  be  intelligible  without  an  exj^nation^  I  shall  defer  the  insertion 
of  it  for  the  present. 


Article  IX,    .  ^ 


Astronomcal  and  Magnetical  Observations    at   Hackney  Wkl. 
By  Col.  Beaufoy. 

Latitnde,5lO32'40S"North.    JLongUiide  West  in  Time  ©"i^j^* 

April  30,  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  KKA  14'-  54-2''  Mean  Time  at  H.W. 
ist  Satellite .{10    IS    01       Ditto  at  Gretfiwick, 
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Magnetical  Observations* 

1814. 


Morning  Observ, 

Noon  Observ. 

Evening  Observ.    | 

Month. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

flour. 

Yfiriation. 

Hour. 

Variation.  1 

April  18 

8fe  43' 

•  t   /' 

lb  40' 

%40  23'  .33" 

— h  —' 

, ^o 

■    /       // 

Ditto  19 

8    43 

24     12    40 

I     47 

24    22    46 

6    25 

24 

16    21 

Ditto  20 

8    45 

24     13    S2 

1     45 

24    24    37 

6    25 

24 

16    00 

Ditto  21 

8    45 

24     13    52 

1     45 

24    25    41 

6    45 

24 

17     10 

Ditto  22 

8    50 

24     12    47 

1     55 

24    24    54 

6    45 

24 

14    31 

Ditto  2S 

8    45 

24     12    45 

1    45 

24    25     15 

7    05 

24 

16    S3 

Ditto  24 

8    45 

24     13     17 

1     45 

24    22    40 

—    — 

— 

— .    — 

Ditto  25 

8    45 

24     12    03 

1     55 

24    22    45 

6    35 

24 

18    07 

Ditto  26 

8    50  124    14    00 

1     50 

24    21     23 

6  i40 

24 

15    It 

Ditto  27 

8    40  124    11     53 

1     45 

24    22    41 

6    15 

24 

15    50 

Ditto  29 

9    00  '24    13    42 

1     50 

24    22    41 

6    30  ,24 

15    41 

Ditto  30 

8    40  24    15    27 

1     50 

24    22    26 

6    40  124 

16    15 

1814. 


.Mean  of 

r  Morning 

at 

8b 

45'... 

..  Variation  24* 

Observations   * 

{Noon 

at 

1 

48... 

..  Ditto 

24 

in  April. 

(^Evening 

at 

6 

29... 

..  Ditto 

24 

r  Morning 

at 

8 

52... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Pitto  in  March. 

Noon 

at 

1 

52... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Evening 

at 

6 

11  ... 

..  Ditto 

24 

r  Morning 

at 

8 

47  ... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Ditto  in  Feb.   . 

Noon 

at 

1 

52... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Evening 

at 

— 

—    ,, 

..  Ditto 

m^ 

r  Morning 

at 

9 

52... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Ditto  in  Jan.  < 

Noon 

at 

1 

63*.. 

..  Ditto 

24 

Evening 

at 

— 

"~~    a  *  . 

..  Ditto 

'  — 

1813. 

r  Morning 

at 

8 

53  ... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Ditto  in  Dec. 

Noon 

at 

1 

53... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Evening 

at 

— 

— •  ... 

..  Ditto 

-.. 

r  Morning 

at 

8 

42... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Ditto  in  Nov.  < 

Noon 

at 

1 

54... 

..  Ditto 

24 

.        V 

Evening 

at 

... 

—  ... 

..  Ditto 

— , 

r  Morning 

at 

8 

45... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Ditto  in  Oct.   . 

Noon 

at 

1 

59  ... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Evening 

at 

^. 

—  ... 

..  Ditto 

— . 

r  Morning 

at 

8 

5$..» 

..  Ditto 

24 

Pitto  in  Sept.  . 

Noon 

at 

2 

02  ... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Evening 

at 

6 

03.,. 

..  Ditto 

24 

'  Morning 

at 

8 

44... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Ditto  in  Aug.  - 

Noon 

at 

S 

02... 

..  Ditto 

24 

(^  Evening 

at 

7 

05  ... 

..  Ditto 

24 

f  Morning 

at 

8 

37  ... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Ditto  in  Jiily., 

1  Noon 

at 

I, 

50... 

.;  Ditto 

24 

'• 

[  Evening 

at 

7 

08... 

..  Ditto 

24 

r  Morning 

»t 

8 

30... 

..  Ditto 

24 

Ditto  in  June.  . 

)  Noon 

at 

1 

33..: 

>.  Ditto 

24 

(^  Evening 

at 

7 

04/.. 

..  Ditto 

24 

r  Morning 

at 

8 

22  ... 

..  Ditto 

S4 

<  Ditto  i%  May.  . 

^Noon 

at 

1 

37  ... 

..  Ditto 

24 

1  Evening 

at 

6 

14... 

..  Ditto 

24 

f  Morning 

at 

8 

31  ... 

.  Ditto 

'24 

Ditto  in  April.< 

{Noon 

at 

0 

69... 

.  Ditto    • 

24 

{Evening 

at 

5 

46... 

..  Ditto 

24 

111 


12'  63"^ 

23  53 

15  30 

14  29    , 
23  08    >Wesf. 

15  33 

14  50     \yr^. 

20  58  /^^*- 

.^  —  Not  obs. 

^  Not  obs. 

19  49  /  ^^***- 

—  —  Notohs. 
n  42  l^^,j 

20  24  J      *"• 
-.  _  Notbb*. 

—  -_  Not  obn. 

15  46  } 

22  32  >  West. 

16  04  ) 

15  58  ) 

23  32  >  West. 

16  08  J 
14 

West. 


15    25 
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Magnetical  Olservations  cmtimed. 

Month. 

Morning  Obsery. 

Noon  Observ-.      j 

Evening  Observ.     j 

Honr. 

Variation. 

Hour.  1 

Variation. 

Honr. 

Variation.  | 

May      1 

S"*  45' 

240  15'    07'' 

|h 

45' 

24» 

^ 

56" 

7h  05' 

24<> 

16'    13'^ 

Ditto    2 

8    30 

24     12    53 

45 

24 

21 

47 

6    35 

24 

17     07 

Ditto    3 

9     10 

24     14    25 

45 

24 

22 

42 

6    30 

24 

14    3^ 

Ditto    4 

8    35 

24     12    58 

45 

24 

24 

08 

6    35 

24 

10    dS 

Ditto    5 

8    40 

24     10    53 

-« 

— 

— 

-j- 

— 

—    — 

— 

—    — 

Ditto     6 

8    45 

24    11     47 

50 

24 

22 

44 

6    40 

24 

16    29 

Ditto    7 

8    55 

24    li5    05 

50 

24 

23 

04 

6    36 

24 

16    29 

Ditto    8 

8    40 

24    15    43 

40 

24 

21 

28 

6    55 

24 

15    20 

Ditto .  9 

8    40 

24     12     20 

40 

24 

23 

19 

6    25 

24 

18     35 

Ditto  10 

6    45 

24     14    00 

50 

24 

23 

04 

6     15 

24 

17     25 

Ditto  U 

8    55 

24     13    22 

45 

24 

18 

53 

6    30 

24 

17     36 

D^Uo  12 

8    ^0 

24     11     38 

55 

24 

22 

02 

6    SO 

24 

16    48 

Ditto  13 
.  DiXto  ii 

00 
50 

24 
24 

21 
20 

26 
31 

6    35 
6    35 

24 
24 

14    25 

16    00 

8    50 

24     17     35 

Ditto  15 

8    45 

24     12     11 

4J 

24 

18 

33 

6    35 

24 

14     42 

Ditto  16 

8    40 

24     12     12 

40 

24 

21 

14 

6    30 

24 

16    57 

Ditto  n 

8    40  l24     13    08 

45 

24 

11 

52 

6    30 

24 

15    44 

Article  X. 

Analyses  of  Books. 

A  Treatise  on  New  Philosophical  Instruments  for  various  Purposes 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  Experiments  on  Light  and  Colours. 
£y  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.  and  A.  Edin. 

This  treatise  is  divided  into  five  books. 

Book  I.  treats  of  new  micrometers  for  measuring  small  angles 
and  distances  in  the  heavens^  and  of  the  fibres  most  proper  for  these 
instruments.^ 

Book  II.  treats  of  instruments  for  measuring  angles  when  the  eye 
is  not  at  their  vertex. 

Book  III.  treats  of  instruments  for  measuring  distances. 

Book  IV.  contains  the  description  of  instruments  fi>r  viewing' 
objects  under  water;  for  measuring  the  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers  of  bodies.  It  comprehends  also  a  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments  on  the  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  various  solid 
and  fluid  substances,  and  an  account  of  new  {)roperties  communi- 
cated to  light  by  transmission  through  diaphanous  media,  and  by 
reflection  from  th^  polished  surfaces  o£  opake  and  transparent 
bodies.  .      • 

Book  V.  treats  of  new  telescopes  and  microscopes,  and  contains 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  refracting  media  upon  tbe 
differently  coloured  rays* 
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In  order  to  coiivey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  instruments  and 
methods  described  in  this  volume,  and  of  the  experimental  results 
contained  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books,  we  shall  direct  his  attention 
to  those  which  appear  to  us  of  most  importance,  and  endeavour  to 
.  give  as  intelligible  an  account  of  thena.  as  can  be  done  without  the 
aid  of  figures. 

The  various  micrometers  which  have  hitherto  been  used  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  those  In  which  one  image  of  the  object 
is  formed,  and  those  in  which  two  images  are  formed.  The  single 
image,  or  the  wire  micrometer,  consists  of  two  parallel  wires,  whicl| 
are  made  to  approach  to,  or  to  recede  from,  each  other,  by  the 
revolution  of  a  fine  serew,  containing  50  or  100  threads  in  an  inch. 
These  wires  are  separated  till  they  exactly  comprehend  the  object  to 
1)6  measured,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screw  which  aro 
required  to  bring  the  wires  together  becomes  a  measure  of  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  object,  the  value  of  one  or  more  revolutions  having 
been  previously  determined  by  experiment.  This  instrument  in  its 
best  state  is  not  only  very  expensive,  but  is  extremely  complicated, 
easily  deranged,  and  liable  to  numerous  sources  of  error,  which 
have  been  pc^nted  out  by  Bradley,  Henschel,  and  other  astronomers. 

The  principle  of  the  new  micrometer  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster 
is  to  have  one  or  more  pieces  of  wires  absolutely  Jixed  in  the  field  of 
the  telescope,  and  to  separate  ihem  by  an  optical  instead  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance;  for  it  is  obviously  the  same  thing  whether 
the  wires  are  opened  to  embrace  the  sun's  diameter,  or  the  sun's 
diameter  magnified  till  it  fills  the  space  between  the  wires.  This 
change,  however,  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  object  must  be  effected 
in  a  part  of  the  telescope  anterior  to  the  wires.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  a  second  object  glass  is  made  to  move  between  the  prin- 
cipal object  glass  and  its  focus,  by  which  means  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  instrument,  and  consequently  the  angle  subtended  by 
the  wires,  may  be  constantly  changed.  Wlien  the  Object  glasses  are 
in  contact,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  wires  is  a  maximum ;  and 
when  they  are  at  their  greatest  distance  the  angle  is  a  minimum^ 
and  every  intermediate  angle  between  these  two  is  measured  by  a 
scale  of  equal  parts  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  principal  object 
/glass.  In  this  construction  the  imperfections  of  the  screw,  the 
error  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  zero,  from  the  bad  center- 
ing of  the  lenses,  from  the  want  of  parallelism  in  the  wires,  and 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  scale,  are  completely  removed. 

The  principle  of  the  preceding  micrometer  applies  most  happily 
to  the  Gregorian  and  the  Cassegrainian  reflecting  telescopes ;  and, 
what  at  first  sight  may  appear  paradoxical,  these  instruments  may 
be  converted  into  a  very  accurate  micrometer,  almost  without  the 
aid  of  any  additional  apparatus.  A  moveable  object  gla^  is  not 
necessary,  as  in  the  former  case,  for  the  magnifying  power  of  these 
reflecting  telescopes  may  be  varied  merely  by  varying  the  distance 
between  the  eye-piece  and  the  great  speculum. 

The  same  optical  principle  constitutes  the  foundation  q{  the  new 
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dMded  olject  glass  micrometer.  In  the  old  tdicronieter  of  this 
coQstructioo,  invented  by  Savery^  two  semi-lenses  were  inade  to 
separate  from,  and  approach  to^  each  other  by  a  fine  screw  ;  and 
when  the  two  images  of  the  object  were  in  contact^  the  distance  of 
the  centres  of  the  semi^lenses  was  a  measure  of  the  angle  which  it 
subtended.  In  Dr.  Brewster's  micrometer^  however,  the  semi- 
lenses,  fixed  at  an  invariable  distance,  are  made  to  move  between 
the  object  glass  and  its  focus,  so  that  the  two  images  can  easily  be 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  angle  measured  upon  a  scale  of  equal 
parts  as  large  as  the  foc^  length  of  the  object  glass. 

The  luminotis  range  micrometer,  which  is  entirely  a  new  instru- 
ment, is  intended  to  measure  the  ^ngle  subtended  by  two  luminous 
objects.  By  pushing  in  the  eye-piece  the  two  luminous  points  are 
swelled  into  circular  images  of  light ;  and  when  these  images  touch 
one  another,  their  angular  distance  is  indicated  upon  a  scale  of  equal 
parts. 

For  an  account  of  the  other  micrometers,  namely,  the  circular 
mother-of-pearl  micrometer,  the  rotatory  micrometer,  and  the  eye- 
piece micrometer,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  the  author  discusses  the  subject  of 
micrometrical  fibres,  and  proposes  to  astronomers  to  employ  glass 
fibres,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  error  arising  from  the  in- 
flexion of  light. 

The  instruments  described  in  Book  II.  cannot  ea^ly  be  explained 
without  figures.  The  most  important  of  them  is  a  reflecting  genio- 
meter  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals,  and"  a  new  angular  wire 
micrometer.  The  reading  geniometer  is  an  instrument  of  very 
extensive  use,  not  merely  in  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals,  but 
in  all  optical  experiments  where  the  angles  of  prisms  require  to  be 
ascertained.  The  angular  wire  micrometer  is  intended  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  [Position  micrometer  invented  by  Dr.  Herscbel, 
which  consists  of  two  wireii,  one  fixed,  and  the  other  moveable, 
crossing  one  another  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  forming  every, 
angle  from  0  to  180®.  In  this  construction  it  is  very  easy  to  read 
off  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  wires ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  all  the 
observations  must  be  made  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  field ; 
that  the  real  scale  of  the  instrument  is  measured  by  the  semidia- 
meter  of  the  fidd  ;  and  that  in  the  case  where  the  vertex  of  the 
i^gle  is  without  the  field,  it  is  incapable  of  measuring  it. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  all  these  defects.  Dr.  B.  places  both  the 
fixed  and  the  moveable  wire  at  a  little  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  field,  so  that  their  intersection  is  variable.  By  thb  contrivance 
a  longer  radius  is  obtained  in  the  mensuration  of  the  angle,  and  the 
observations  may  be  made  near  the  very  centre  of  the  field ;  but 
while  these  advantages  are  gained,  there  is  apparently  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  judging  the  value  of  the  angle  upon  the  scale.  By  the  aid 
of  a  beautiful  property  of  the  circle,  in  which  the  angle  formed  by 
two  lines  placed  in  a*  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  sum,  or -half  the 
differeoce  of  fhe  arches  which  they  intercept  according  as  the  lines 
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iDtersect  one  another  within  the  circle  or  witliout  it,  the  vahie  of 
the  angle  is  easily  obtained  ;  and  by  dividing  the -circular  scale  into 
180^  instead  of  360^,  and  fixing  the  zero  of  the  scale  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  angle  is  read  oif  with  the  very  same  facility  as  if  the 
wires  had  crossed  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
.  The  other  instruments  described  in  this  chapter  are  a  double 
image  goniometer^  a  diagonal  telescope,  and  new  ^  protractors  for 
measunng  angles. 

The  instruments  described  in  Book  III.  are  chiefly  the  applica- 
tions of  the  micrometers  in  Book  I.  to  military  and  naval  telescopes 
for  measuring  angles  and  distances,  with  the  methods  of  construct- 
ing the  scales,  and  rules  for  using  the  instruments.  These  instru- 
ments are,. 

1.  A  miororoetrical  telescope  for  measuring  distances. 

2*  A  double  image  telescope  and  coming- up  glass,  for  measuring 
distances  at  sea. 

3.  A  luminous  image  telescope  for  measuring  angles  and  distances 
during  night. 

4.  Instruments  for  measuring  inaccessible  distances  at  one  station. 

5.  Optical  instruments  for  measuring  inaccessible  distances  at  one 
station. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  principally  devoted  to  the  description  of 
instruments,  and  methods  employed  in  a  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments  on  light.and  colours. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  author  has  described  a  new  method  of 
measuring  the  refractive  powers  of  sQlid  and  fluid  bodies,  and  has^ 
^iven  copious  tables  of  the  refractive  powers  which  he  has  by  this 
means  ascertained.  The  method  consists  In  introducing  a  portion 
of  the  substance  between  the  object  glass  of  a  compound  microscope 
'  and  a  plate  of  parallel  glass.  By  this  means  a  concave  lens  of  the 
substance  is  formed :  the  focal  length  of  the  object  glass  is  dimi- 
nished ;  and  iri  order  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  object  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  object  glass.  The  distance 
therefore  of  the,,  object  from  the  object  glass^  when  distinct  vision  is 
procured,  becomes  a  measure  of  the  refractive  power.  By  this 
inethojd  the  .author  obtained  the  most  transparent  lenses  of  aloes, 
pitch,  opium,  bird-lime,  asafoetida,  dragon's  blood,  caoutchouc,  and 
many  other  substances  through  which  light  had  never  before  been 
regularly  refracted. 

The  tables  of  refractive  powers  that  had  hitherto  been  published 
never  contained  more  than  60  or  70  substances,  but  those  which 
are  given  in  tlie  present  work  contain  about  300  measures  of 
refractive  powers.  Many  of  these  results  are  highly  interesting  to 
the  chemist  and  the  natural  philosopher;  and  in  the  Annals  qf'Fhi" 
hsophijy  vol.  ii.  p.  302,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  some 
of  the  most  important.  This  chapter  also  contains  the  account  of  a 
method  of  measuring  the  refractive  power  of  solid  fragments. 

The  third  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  a  new 
instrument  for  measuring  the  dispersive  powers  of  solid  a^d  fluid 
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bodies,  and  with  an  account  of  the  experiments  which  were  made 
with  it.     Till  within   these  few  years  the  subject  of   dispersive 
powers,  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  useful  in  physical  optics,  has 
been  investigated  solely  wiih  the  view  of  discovering  achromatie 
combinations  for  the  iraprovement  of  the  telescope.     The  dispersive 
powers  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  of  a  few  fluids,  were  nume- 
jically  ascertained  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the 
subject  as  an  important  branch  of  physics.    Dr.  WoUaston  liad  the 
merit  of  beginning  this  interesting  inquiry  ;  and  he  determined  the 
order,  of  dispersive  powers  for  33  substances,  without,  however, 
giving  any  numerical  estimate  of  their  magnitude.    By  means  of 
the  instrument  which  has  been  mentioned,  Dr.  Brewster  has  ascer- 
tained in  numbers  the  dispersive  powers  of  137  substances,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  never  before  examined,  and  has  obtained 
many  results  of  a  most  unexpected  and  singular  kind. 
'  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  work  contains  a  series  of  experiments 
en  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection  and  transmission,  on  the 
depolarization  of  light  by  transparent  bodies,  and  the  colours  exhi- 
bited by  mica  and  topaz  when  exposed  to  polarized  light.  This  new 
feranch  of  optics  owes  its  existence  to  M.  Malus,  and  has  been 
diligently  prosecuted  since  his  death  by  the  author  of  th^  present 
work.    In  the  Annals   of   Philosophy,   vol.  iii.  p.  0,   we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  the  leading  results  of 
these  experiments,  and  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  n,umbers  which  we  have  now  mentioned. 

The  fifth  and  last  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  new 
telescopes  and  microscopes. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  gives  an  account  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  action  of  various  bodies  on  the  differently  coloured 
rays,  made  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  achromatic 
telescopy.  Ckdraut  and  Boscovich  had  ascertained,  by  unquestion- 
able experiments,  that  in  every  achromatic  telescope  formed  of 
crown  and  flint  glass  a  considerable  quantity  of  colour  remained 
uncorrected,  and  that  this  uncorrected  colour,  or  secondary  spec- 
trum, as  it  has  been  called,  arose  from  the  same  coloured  spaces 
having  different  magnitudes  in  equal  spectra  formed  by  the  two 
kinds  of  glass.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  of  action  on  the 
differently  coloured  rays,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  telescope 
perfectly  achromatic  by  flint  and  crown  glass.  Boscovich  has  shown 
how  the  uncorrected  colour  may  be  diminished,  or  how  three  of  the 
colours  have  been  united,  by  using  three  substances  having  different 
refractive  and  dispersive  powers ;  but  this  method  has  never  been 
,  carried  into  effect,  and  is  of  no  practical  use.  Dr.  Biair  obtained 
the  same  results  with  Boscovich,  and  has  pointed  put  a  very  inge- 
nious method  of  removing  the  uncorrected  colour  by  a  double  com^ 
bination  of  fluid  lenses ;  but  this  method  is  evidently  too  compli- 
cated, and  will  probably  never  be  attempted  by  any  practical- 
optician. 

In  prosecfuting  these  experiments  Dr.  Brewster  has  examined  the 
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action  of  a  great  variety  of  transparent  bodies  upon  the  differently 
coloured  rays  of  light ;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
results,  he  did  not  attempt  to  express  th^m  in  numbers^  though  he 
lias  pointed  out  a  method  by  which  this  may  be  effected.  The 
general  results  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  th^  following  table, 
which  shows  the  order  of  the  substances  that  form  spectra,  in  which 
the  red  and  green  spaces  are  most  contracted,  and  the  ];>Iue  and 
violet  ones  most  expanded  :  that  is,  the  substances'  are  arranged 
inversely  according  to  their  action  upon  gretJn  light  :— 

Oil  of  cassia.  Oil  of  lavender,  Ether, 

Sulphur,  Canada  balsam,.  Leucite, 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  Oil  of  turpentine.  Blue  topaz, 

Carbcmate  of  lead,  Flint  glass,  Fluor  spar. 

Oil  of  aniseeds.  Calcareous  spar.  Nitrous  acid. 

Oil  of  sassafras,  Oil  of  almonds.  Muriatic  acid. 

Opal  coloured  glass.  Crown  glass,  Rock  crystal. 

Oil  of  cummin,        '  Gum  arable.  Water, 

Oil  of  cioi'es,  Alcohol,  Sulphuric  acid. 

From  these  results  it  follows  that  the.  action  of  transparent  bodief 
ph  the  green  rays  in  general  diminishes  as  their  dispersive  power 
increases,  and  that  the  sulphuric  acid  exceeds  all  transparent  sub* 
stances,  that  have  yet  been  examined,  in  its  action  upon  the  green 
j&ySf  while  oil  of  cassia  exerts  the  least  action  upon  them  of  any 
Icnown  substance* 

In  applying  these  conclusions  to  the  improvement  of  the  achro* 
matic  telescope,  the  author  lays  down  the  following  maxims:—-, 
I*  The  practical  optician  should  always  select  flint  glass  with  the 
least  dispersive  power.     2.  The  difference  between  the  dispersive 

£>wers  of  the  crown  and  flint  glass  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 
y  attending  to  these  points  the  uncorrected  colour  will  be  the  least 
possible,  and  the  performance  of  the  instrument  greatly  improved. 
In  the  course  of  these  experiments  Dr.  B.  discovered  what  he 
calls  a  terliari/  spectrum,  produced  by  varying  the  inclination  of  the 
first  prism  to  the  incident  rays.  This  new  spectrum  appears  even 
when  the  two  prisms  are  formed  out  of  the  same  substance. 

The  instruments  described  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  Jhis  book 
are,  * 

1.  A  new  compound  microscope  for  examining  objects  of  natural 
history,  and  capable  of  being  rendered  achromatic. 

2.  A  new  polar  microscope,  which  can  be  rendered  ftchroiftatic. 
S.  New  fluid  microscopes. 

4.  Adjusting  microscopes,  for  seeing  at  two  different  distances  at 
€ie  same  time. 
^»  Opeca  glasses  «nd  nigbt  gl^usses  upoii  a  new  coQstiuetion* 
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ROYAL    SOCIBTT. 

O}^  Thursday,  the  28th  of  April,  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Breir- 
ster's  paper  on  (he  optical  properties  of  mother-of-pearl  was  reAd« 
This  substance  possesses  the  property  of  polarizing  light  in  a  way 
different  from  ail  other  bodies.  In  crystallized  bodies  the  opposite 
polarization  of  the  two  images  is  always  related  to  some  axb  or 
fixed  line  in  the  primitive  form ;  but*  no  such  relation  exists  in 
mother-of-pearl.  In  uncrystallized  bodies  the  reflected  pencil  is 
always  polarized  in  an  opposite  manner  to  the  refracted  pencil ;  but 
in  mother-of-pearl  a  single  plate  possesses  the  property  of  polarizing^ 
the  whole  of  the  transmitted  light  at  an  angle  of  incidence  of  60°  j 
and  the  transmitted  pencil  is  polarized  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
reflected  pencil. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  by  Captain  Henry  Kater  was  read, 
describing  a  new  method  of  dividing  circles,  and  other  astronomical 
instruments.  The  method  of  Bird  was  used  in  dividing  astronomical 
instruments  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  new  method  of  Troughton, 
of  tlie  perfection  of  which  the  mural  circle  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  exhibits  an  admirable  proof.  Captain  Kater  conceive* 
that  the  rnetliod  of  Troughton  admits  of  simplification.  He  con- 
siders his  own  method  as  possessed  of  the  greatest  possible  simpli- 
city, and  as  very  accurate.  It  would  be  impossible  to  render  this 
method  intelligible  without  figures.  We  shall  not  therefore  attempt 
to  give  an  outline  of  it. 

On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  May,  the  remainder  of  Captain  Kater^s 
paper  on  the  method  of  dividing  astronomical  instruments  was  read. 

On  Thursday,  the  1 2th  of  May,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Heyne 
on  the  Indian  method  of  oxydizing  silver  by  means  of  the  juice  of 
jatropha  cureas,  and  on  the  milk  of  plants,  "was  read.  A  piece  of 
silver  is  heated  to  redness,  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  any  kind  of  tree, 
and  then  quenched  in  the  juice  of  the  jatropha  moluccana.  This 
process  is  repeated  about  twenty  times,  taking  care  never  to  fuse  the 
«ilver.  The  metal  becomes  quite  brittle,  and  crumbles  to  powder 
between  the  fingers.  Dr.  Heyne  tried  the  same  process,  substituting 
water  instead  of  the  vegetable  juice,  and  a  similar  effect  was  pro- 
duced. From  Dr.  Heyne's  account  of  the  above  process  I  suspect 
that  the  silver  is  not  oxidized ;  but  merely  rendered  brittle,  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  probably  by  combining  with^somethihg 
which  exists  in  the  vegetable  juice  employed,  or  rather  in  tjie  cow- 
dung  in  which  the  silver  is  heated.  The  only  known  oxide  of  silver 
is  a  dark  greenish  brown  powder,  which  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  a  very  moderate  heat.  If  the  vegetable  juice  merely  com- 
municated oxygen^  it  is  obvious  that  that  principle  would  be  driven 
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off  every  time  the  metal  was  heated  to  redness  ;^  so  that  the  process 
would  never  advance:  but  if  the  vegetable  juice  or  cow-dung 
employed  supplied  sulphur,  or  any  analogous  principle,  we  can  see 
how  the  repeated  heatings  would  facilitate  the  combination^  and 
how  fusion  would  retard  it. 

Dr.  Heyne's  observations  on  the  milk  of  plants  were  curious  and 
valuable,  but  of  too  miscellaneous  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment 
here. 

On  Thursday,  the  19th  of  May,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Brewster  was 
read  on  the  optical  properties  of  hot  glass.  The  author  discovered 
that  glass,  when  heated  nearly  to  redness,  polarizes  and  depolarises 
light,  and  forms  two  images,  one  of  which  coincides  with  the 
other.  Hence  it  is  analogous  to  doubly  refracting  crystals.  TTje 
beautiful  coloured  rings  produced  by  topaz  were  not  perceptible  in 
this  case;  but  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Brewster  that  .glass,  in  order  to 
produce  them,  must  be  in  a  state  of  fusion.  As  it  was  not  possible 
to  examine  its  optical  properties  in  that  state,  Dr.  Brewster  had 
recourse  to  the  glass  tears  formed  by  dropping  melted  glass  into . 
cold  water,  on  the  supposition  that  from  the  sudden  cooling  of  the 
outer  coat  the  interior  part  of  these  tears  would  be  in  the  same  state 
as  melted  glass,  or  at  least  their  ultimate  particles  at  the  samC'  dis- 
tance from  one  another  as  in  melted  glass.  He  found  accordingly 
that  these  tears  produced  the  coloured  rings  in  question.  He  found 
that  thb  tear  has  regular  axes  of  crystallization,  the  axis  of  the 
conical  tail,  and  a  line  perpendicular  to  it,  corresponding  with  the 
short  and  the  long  diagonals  of  a  rhomboid  of  calcareous  spar. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  by  Captain  Kater  was  also  read, 
containing  farther  experiments  on  the  light  of  the  Gregorian  and 
Cassegrainian  telescopes.  He  examined  the  quantity  of  light  passing 
through  a  glass  lense  before  and  behind  the  focus.  He  fbund  the 
light  behind  the  focus  to  that  before  as  1000  to  about  650,  or  some- 
what less  in  the  greater  number  of  experiments*  These  results 
approach  to  the  degree  of  light  observed  in  the  Cassegrainian  and 
Gregorian  telescopes,  and  therefore  serve  to  confirm  Captain 
Hater's  preceding  observations.  k 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  by  Mr.  Herschell  was  announced, 
on  some  remarkable  properties  of  mathematical  analysis.  As  this 
paper  was  not  read,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  account  of  it* 

LINNJSAN   SOCIKTY. 

On  Tuesday,  the  8d  of  May,  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Leach's 
paper,  exhibiting  a  tabular  view  of  four  classes  of  animals,  consi- 
dered \iy  Linnaeus  as  constituting  but  one  class,  was  read. 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May,  the  following  office  bearers  were 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President— James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
SfiCRETARiES — Alexander  Macleay,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor. 
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Old  CotJNciL. 

James  Edward  Smith,  M.D,  F.R.S. 

Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of  Parlisle, 

Sir  Thomas  Gery  CuUum,  Bart. 

Philip  Derbishire^  Esq. 

Mr.  James  Dickson, 

Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq,  « 

Alexander  Macleay,  Esq.  , 

Tliomas  Marsham,  Esq. 

William  George  Maton,  M.D* 

John  Sims,  M.D. 

Edward  Lord  Stanley. 

NBW  MBMB£llS   OF   COtTNClU 

William  Elford  Leach,  M.D. 
Daniel  Moore,  Esq. 
Joseph  Sabine,  Esq« 
»  Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 

WiUiam  Smith,  Esq,  M.P. 

WERNBRIAK   SOGIETF. 

On  Saturday,  the  5th  of  March,  there  was  read  tn  iiiftfrestittg 
paper  on  the  middle  granite  district  of  Galloway^  by  Dr.  Grierson. 
It  appears,  from  the  Doctor's  observations,  that  this  granite  extendi 
from  eight  to  nine  miles  in  one  direction,  and  from  three  to  four  in 
another.  It  is  coarse  granular,  sometimes  porphyritic,  but  does  not 
appear  to  be  stratified.  It  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  distinctly  stra- 
tified rocks,  which  on  the  east  side  of  the  granite, mass  dip  easterly^ 
on  the  west  side  westerly,  or  in  both  cases  away  from  the  granite  j 
out  on  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  mass,  the  ends  of  the  strata 
run  directly  towards  it.  Tlie  rock  which  rests  immediately  oil  the 
granite  is  a  particular  variety  of  compact  fine  granular  gneiss,  and 
cotempdraneous  veins  of  the  granite  are  to  be  observed  shooting 
from  the  granite  into  this  variety  of  gneiss.  The  gneiss  seems  to 
be  connected  with  grey wacke  and  greywacke  slate,  which  are  by  for 
the  most  frequent  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  this  tract  of  coHntry. 
Limestone,  hitherto  a  desideratum  in  the  transition  rocks  of  Gal- 
loway, was  discovered  by  Dr.  Grierson,  in  greywacke,  near  to 
Palmellington ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  workable  beds  of 
limestone  will  be  found  among  the  stratified  transition  rocks  of 
Galloway.  The  Doctor  also  described  several  beds  of  felspar- 
porphyry,  which  he  noticed  Jn  the  greywacke  of  this  part  of 
Scotland.* 

At  the  next  meeting.  Professor  Jameson  gave  an  account  of  over* 
lying  primitive  formations,  as  the  tirst  part  of  a  dissertation  on 

*  The  reader  wiil  find  Dr.  Grierson's  paper  printed  at  full  leo^h  in  the  present 
Number  of  tlie  AnntiJs  of  Fhihsophif,-^y. 
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overlying  rocks  in  general.  From  a  series,  of  observations  which 
^vere  made  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  it  appears  that  many  of 
the  primitive  overlying  sienite,  granite,  and  porphyry  formations  of 
mineralogists,  are  not  so  in  reality,  but  are  thick  conformable 
beds  of  these  rocks  which  rise  more  or  less  above  the  surrounding 
strata.  At  the  same  meeting  Professor  Jameson  described  the 
Criffle  diftrict  of  granite  and  sienite,  situate  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
loway. These  rocks  occupy  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  and 
rise  to  the  height  of  1895  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  they  are 
not  distinctly  stratified,  and  exhibit  many  interesting  appearances, 
of  apparent  fragments,  of  cotemporaneous  veins,  and  transitions 
into  porphyry.  The  rocks  which  rest  immediately  on  the  granite 
oV  sienite  are  fine  granular  compact  gneiss,  slaty  sienite,  horne- 
blende  rock,  and  compact  felspar  rock.  These  rocks  alternate 
with  each  other,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  sienite  or  granite ; 
and  cotemporaneous  veins  of  granite  are  to  be  observed  shootieg 
from  the  granite  into  the  adjacent  stratified  rocks.  At  the  Needle's 
Eye  on  the  west  of  Galloway,  the  Professor  observed  very  fine  ex- 
amples of  cotemporaneous  veins  and  masses  ^oi  granite,  &c.  in 
compact  slaty  felspar ;  and  the  felspar  itself  points  out  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  connection  of  this  mineral  with  certain  kinds  of  clay- 
slate.  On  these  rocks  rest  greywacke  and  greywacke  slate,  and 
sometimes  transition  porphyry;  and  it  would  appear,  from  Mr. 
Jameson's  observations,  that  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  tran- 
sition from  the  gneissy  rock  into  greywacke ;  and  that  when  the  . 
felspar  of  the  greywacke  increases  very  much  in  quantity,  becomes 
compact,  dark  coloured,  and  slaty,  the  greywacke  at  length  passes 
into  clay-slate. 

IMPERIAL   INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE. 

Account  of  the  Labours  of  the  Class  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  of  the  Imperiallnstiiute  of  France  during  the  Year  1813. 

(Continued  frwn  p.  392.) 

New  Memoirs  on  the  Polarization  of  Light.  By  M.  Bior. 
The  memoirs  read  this  year  by  M .  Biot,  contain  the  develope- 
ments  and  the  consequences  of  those  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  our  preceding  analyses.  We  cannot  render  our  ac- 
count of  them  intelligible  without  noticing  some  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  ones.  M.  Biot  had  first  considered  the 
phenomena  of  coloration,  first  observed  by  M.  Arago  in  thin 
plates  of  certain  crystallized  and  uncrystallized  bodies.  These 
phenomena  are  not  represented  by  the  formulas  given  by  Malus  for 
polarization  in  Iceland  crystal.  M.  Biot  finds  a  general  expression 
which  embraces  them  all  in  every  possible  position  of  the  plates. 
He  shows  the  relation  which  subsists  between  these  colours  pola- 
rized extraordinarily  by  these  plates,  and  thosfe  of  the  thin  plates  of 
uncrystallized  bodies  which  Newton  had  observed,  and  which  fur- 
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nished  him  with  the  means  of  foretelling  the  colour  from   the 
•thickness. 

In  his  second  memoir  he  explains  the  formulas  which  his  expe-: 
riments  had  suggested.  He  shows  the  kind  of  polarization  whicb 
they  indicate.  These  do  not  take  place  merely  in  thin  plates, 
for  the  author  has  shown  the  method  of  developing  long  series  of 
colours  in  plates  several  centimetres  thick,  by  the  increase  of  their 
axes.  He  gives  a  general  expression  for  these  phenomena.  He 
shows  that  in  the  crystal  that  produce  them,  the  luminous  molecules 
,  perform,  round  their  centres  of  gravity,  oscillations,  of  which  he 
determines  the  extent,  the  duration,  the  velocity,  as  -well  ais  the 
law  of  the  forces  that  produce  them  5  and  coming  from  this'  prin- 
ciple to  the  phenomena,  he  finds  by  this  inverse  method  of  pror 
ceeding  the  very  same  formulas  which  he  had  at  first  drawn  directly 
from  observations. 

He  establishes  by  experiment  the  way  in  which  the  oscillations 
must  continue  in  passing  from  one  plate  to  another.  •  Then  he  de- 
duces frotn  the  theory  all  the  phenomena  of  colours  which  plates 
laid  above  one  another  can  produce,  supposing  their  axes  to  cross  at 
any  angle  wjiatever,  when  they  are  exposed  perpendicularly  to  a 
polarized  ray;  and  he  shows  that  all  these  corollaries  agree  perfectly 
with  observation. 

He  deduces  equally  from  his  theory  the  phenomena  which  take 
place  in  case  of  oblique  incidence  both  by  refraction  and  reflection. 
For  the  plates  parallel  to  the  axfs  of  crystallization  the  agreement 
with  experiment  is  complete.  He  extends  his  results  to  the  cases 
when  the  axis  is  inclined  to  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  at  any  aiigle 
whatever. 

He  observes  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  plates  of  rock  crystal 
present  when  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  crystallization,  and 
exposed  to  a  ray  polarized  under  a  perpendicular  incidence.  He 
shows  that  the  forces  which  produce  these  phenomena  are  inde- 
pendent of  those  which  produce  the  oscillations.  He  proves,  by 
numerous  and  exact  experiments,  that  the  luminous  molecules  ac- 
quire in  traversing  these  plates  peculiar  properties  which  they  re- 
tain afterwards  when  they  pass  into  space,  and  which  do  not  consist 
roerehr  in  a  new  disposition  of  their  axes,  but  in  a  true  physical 
modificatioH.  The  forces  which  then  act  upon  them  do  not  make 
them  oscillate,  but  turn  in  a  continued  motion  round  their  centre  of 
gravity.  He  explains  the  laws  of  this  rotation ;  he  shows  how  it 
may  be  succesively  directed  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right. 
Finally,  by  inclining  the  platfes,  he  shows  how  it  is  opposed  and 
destroyed  by  the  force  which  produces  the  oscillations  when  this 
force  can  develope  itself. 

He  shows  that  in  plates  of  mica,  when  they  are  regularly  crys- 
tallized, the  polarizing  forces  emanate  from  two  lines  or  axes,  one 
of  which  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  plates  and  the  other  is  per- 
pendicular to  them ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  theory  of  oscillations 
does  not  immediately  apply  to  the  phenomena  of  mica,  as  under 
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the  pei^pendicular  incidence  oiP  the  influence  of  this  last  tixis  it  is 
null.  Considering  the  simultaneous  action  of  these  two  forces 
^hen  the  plate  is  inclined,  he  deduces  from  them  all  the  complex 
phenomena  which  the  mica  presents  under  different  inclinations. 

To  confirm  this  theory  by  a  striking  proof,  he  assembles  plates  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  of  rock  crystal,  so  as  to  imitate  the  systems  of 
forces  which  he  has  discovered  in  mica.  The  resulting  phenomena 
are  absolutely  the  same  with  those  exhibited  by  the  mica. 

In  another  memoir,  M.  Biot  deduces  from  his  theory  the  con- 
stancy of  the  colours  wMch  plates  of  sulphate  of  lime  exhibit 
under  all  incidences  when  they  are  inclined  upon  a  polarized  ray, 
£o  that  their  axis  of  crystallization  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  the 
plane  of  incidence.  He  shows  also,  by  calculation,  on  what  the 
change  of  colour  depends,  which  takes  place  when  it  is'  removed 
from  that  position,  and  in  what  order  it  ^ught  to  take  place  accord* 
ing  to  the  different  movements  given  to  the  plate. 

Hitherto  all  the  experiments  of  M.  Biot,  as  well  as  the  theory 
deduced  from  them,  apply  enly  to  the  cases  in  which  the  double 
refraction  is  very  weak.  However,  ija  a  memoir  read  this  summef 
to  the  Society  of  Arcueil,  he  proved  that  the  extraordinary  refractiogf 
force  of  Iceland  crystal  acts  upon  the  different  luminous  molecules 
in  the  same  order  as  that  of  other  crystals.  And  he  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  from  theory  how  it  is  necessary  to  proceed,  in  order  td 
attenuate  the  repulsive  force'  of  Iceland  crystal,  so  as  to  mak6  it 
produce  the  phenomena  of  colours  similar  to  those  of  other  crys- 
tallized bodies  that  he  had  observed.  He  has  succeeded  in  the 
same  way  with  arragonite^  the  double  refraction  of  which  is  also 
vtvf  strong.  Further,  by  crossing  these  two  substances  with  plates 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  he  has  produced  colours  under  all  incidences, 
and  in  circumstances  when  they  were  very  far  from  giving  them 
naturally.  This  shows,  that  the ^  luminous  molecules  commence 
oscillating  in  them,  as  well  as  in  other  substances,  befdre  assuming 
a  fixed  polarization.  These  results,  which  complete  the  theory  at 
the  same  tinre  that  they  confirm  it,  constitute  the  object  of  the  last 
memoir  read  by  M.  Biot. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Article  XII* 
SCIENTIFIC  intelligence;  and  notices  of  subjects 

CONNECTED  WITH  SCIENCE. 

I.  Method  of  graduating  Glass  Tubes, 

I  PROMISED  last  summer  to  give  a  description  of  my  method  of 
graduating  glass  tubes ;  but  'have  not  Litherto  been  able  to  find 
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room  for  it  in  the  AnTials  of  Phiiosophy.      My  method  is  as 
ibilows  :— 

1.  Provide  a  quantity  of  mercury  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the 
tube  to  be  graduated.  Take  its  specific  gravity  with  great  care ;  let 
11$  suppose  it  to  be  13*399. 

2.  Suppose  our  object  is  to  graduate  the  tube  into  lOOths  of  a 
cubic  inch.  At  the  temperature  of  60^  the  lOOth  part  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  pure  water  weighs  2*525  grains  troy.  The  1 00th  part  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  our  mercury  weighs  2*525  x  13*399  =  33'8S 
l^rains. 

3.  Weigh  out  33*83  grains  of  mercury  with  all  possible  accu- 
racy. Put  it  into  a  small  glass  capsule.  Prepare  a  glass  tube^ 
about  a  foot  in  lengtii,  almost  capillary  in  the  bore^  open  at  both 
ends,  and  terminating  at  one  extremity  in  a  point.  Apply  your 
mouth  to  the  upper  extremity  of  this  tube^  and  draw  into  it  the 
whole  of  the  mercury  which  ypu  have  weighed  out,  taking  care 
that  it  fills  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  exactly  without  leaving  any 
vacuity.  Before  you  remove  your  tongue  from  the  upper  orifice  rf 
the  tube,  apply  your  finger  to  the  lower  orjfice^  and  then  with  the 
edge  of  a  small  triangular  file  mark  on  the  tube  the  upper  surface 
of  the  mercury.  The  bore  of  the  tube  should  be  so  fine  that  the 
mercury  ought  to  occupy  about  three  inches  in  length.  This  mea- 
sure being  thus  made,  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  is  over. 

4.  Take  a  slip  of  writing  paper  about  ^th  inch  in  breadth,  and 
as  long  as  the  tube.  Apply  gum  water  to  one  side  of  this  slip,  and 
paste  it  on  the  tube,  wrapping  round  it  a  piece  of  twine  from  one 
«nd  of  the  tube  to  the  other,  so  as  to  keep  it  firmly  fixed  in  its 
place.  Set  it  aside  till  the  paper  be  quite  dry,  then  remove  the 
twine ;  for  the  paper  wUl  now  adhere  firmly  to  the  tube. 

5.  Place  the  tube  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  upon  a  taUe^ 
with  its  open  end  uppermost.  Put  the  mercury  whose  specific  gra- 
vity you  have  determined^  into  a  cup.  Draw  into  your  tube,  pre- 
viously graduated  as  a  measure,  a  quantity  of  mercury,  till  it 
stands  exactly  at  the  mark  on  the  tube.  Pour  this  quantity  into 
the  tube,  and  let  an  assistant  draw  a  pencil  mark  upon  the  paper> 
corresponding  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury.  Pour  in  a 
second  measure  of  mercury,  and  mark  its  surface  on  the  paper 
with  a  pencil  line  as  before.  Proceed  in  this  way  till  you  have 
filled  your  tube ;  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  you  to  proceed 
with  great  dispatch,  without  any  diminution  of  precision. 

6.  You  have  now  your  tube  graduated  by  pencil  lines  dpawn  on 
the  slip  of  paper  pasted  to  it.  Take  a  fine  triangular  file,  moistea 
one  of  Its  edges  so  as  to  enable  you  to  cut  through  the  paper  with- 
out using  any  violence.  Cut  through  the  first  pencil  mark,  and  by 
drawing  the  file  along  the  tube  you  easily  make  a  fine  and  distinct 
line  on  the  tube  exactly  under  the  pencil  mark.  Cut  in  this  way 
through  all  the  pencil  marks,  and  make  every  fifth  and  tenth  divi- 
6ion  twice  as  long  as  the  others.  In  this  way  you  may  cut  through 
all  the  pencil  marks  in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  the  paper  is  re- 
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movd  you  will '  find  your  tube  very  neatly  and  distinctly  gni^^ 
duated. 

7.  Mark  with  a  diamond  the  figures  denoting  every  tenth  degrce> 
and  the  whole  b  finished. 

*      ^  U.  On  the  Term  Fluid  Ounce. 

I  have  received  the  following  communication  frgm  a  gehtlenjpn 
who  subscribes  himself  W.  L.  C.  1  may  notice  that  the  term  Jiuid 
ounce  to  which  he  objects,  was  introduced  by  the  London  College, 
of  Physicians  in  th^  last  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  in  order  to 
remedy  a  defect  which  had  previously  existed  in  this  country. 
Weights  and  measures  ^ere  formerly  denoted  by  the  same  names. 
Fluid  ounce,  if  I  remember  right  (for  I  have  not  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia at  hand)  means  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pint,  and  is  therefore 
equivalent  to  2'406  cubic  inches.  I  am  quite  of  my  correspond- 
ent's opinion,  that  such  expressions  should  be  avoided  in  a  chemical 
dissertation,  and  that  cubic  inches,  which  i^  a  measure  free  from 
ambiguity,  ought  always  to  be  employed  in  preference.  At  the 
same  time  Tt  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Brande,  who  is  Lecturer  to 
the  Apothecaries,  and  who  must  in  consequence  be  very  famifimr 
with  their  measures,  should  make  use  of  such  expressions. 

**  The  term  ^Jluid  mmce^  frequently  employed  by  a  learned  and 
ingenious  chemist,  in  his  Researches  an  the  Blood,  and  othter  paper9 
contained  in  the  liatter  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
appears  liable  to  some  objectiotisin{)oint  of  philological  accuracy : 
it  is  used  to  signify  a  measure  of  any  liquid  equal  in  volume  to  an. 
ounce  of  water,  whereas  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Words  is,  an  ounce 
in  weight  of  a  substance  in  a  fluid  state.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
express  the  quantity  in  cubic  inches,  and  instead  of  one  fluid  ounce, 
to  say  l-T^Vo  cubic  inches ;  instead  of  two  fluid  ounces,  3-,%%^  cubi« 
inches.  In  order  to  avoid  fractions,  measuring  vessels  maiked  with 
the  cubic  inch  and  its  multiples,  ought  to  be  employed  in  pl&ee  of 
those  marked  with  the  ounce  of  water,"  W.  L.  C. 

III.  Aniilunar  Tide, 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 
SIR, 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  two  principles  of  gravity  and  projectile 
force  account  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  for  the  antilunar  tide. 

If-  a  fluid  body  move  in  a  circle  round  any  centre,  (its  centrifugal 
force  counteracted  by  gravity)  it  will  assume  a  form  nearly  sphe- 
roidal.* For  its  centre  of  gravity  is  that  part  where  the  two  forces 
are  counterbalanced ;  consequently,  the  further  part  of  it  has 
greater  centrifugal  than  centripetal  force,  and  would  fly  0%  were  it 
not  restrained  by  the  general  mass ;  and  the  nearer  part  of  it  Ims 
more  centripetel  tlian  centrifugal  force,  and  would  fall  towards  the 
centre,  were  it  not  restrained  by  the  same  cause.  For  the  same 
reason  that  a  fluid  body  turning  on  its  axis  assumes  the  form  of  an 

•  The  greater  the  distance  between  two  revolving  bodies,  other  tbiiip  ffik 
niUnini;  the  uuae,  the  more  nearly  i^ill  their  formfapproacii  to  tphcra^dt* 
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oblate  Spheroid,  does  a  fluid  body^  turning  round  a  centre,  out  of 
itself,  assume  the  form  of  an  oblong  spheroid,  gravity  and  projectile 
force  being  the  sufficient  and  obvious  cause  of  each.  And  the 
rotation  of  such  body,  upon  any  other  than  its  Ipnger  axis,  must, 
as  it  presents  a  new  part  towards  the  centre  round  which  it  revolves, 
constantly  occasion  two  opposite  tides. 

It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  laws,  that  there  should 
exist  on  our  earth  one  lunar  and  one  antilunar,  one  solar  and  one 
antisolar  tide,  I  aqi,  Sir,  with  much  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Newcastle,  JprilW,  18U.  W. 

IV.  Prize,  Essay  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Medical  Society  propose  as  the  subject  of  their  Prize 
Essay  for  the  year  1815,  the  following  question :- — 
**  The  comparative  specific  caloric  of  venous  and  arterial  blqod/' 

A  set  of  books,  or  a  medal  of  five  guineas  value,  shall  be  given 
annually  to  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation  on  an  experimental 
subject  proposed  by  the  Society;  for  which  all  the  members, 
honorary,  extraordinary,  and  ordinary,  sliall  alone  be  invited  as 
candidates, 

The  dissertations  are  to  be  written  in  English,  French,  or  Latin, 
8fid  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  first  of  De- 
cember of  the  succeeding  year  to  tliat  in  which  the  subjects  are 
proposed  $  and  the  adjudication  of  the  pris^e  shall  take  place  in  the 
last  week  of  February  following. 

To  each  dissertation  shall  be  prefixed  a  motto,  and  this  motto  is 
to  be  written  on  the  outside  of  a  sealed  packet,  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  author.  No  dissertation  will  be  received 
with  the  author's  name  affixed;  and  all  dissertations,  except  the 
successful  one,  will  be  returned,  if  desired,  with  the  sealed  packet 
unopened, 

V.  On  the  Method  of  preserving  Ships. 

The  following  valuable  hints  on  this  subject,  so  interesting  at 
present,  are  too  important  to  require  any  introductory  observations 
ixom  me. 

(To  Dr,  Thomson.) 

3VfY  DEAR  SIR,  Haclmexj  Wick;  \1th  May,  1814. 

As  peace  has  taken  place,  I  beg  leave  to  imbmit  for  consideration, 

a  method  of  preserving  such  of  our  men  of  war  as  are  buildings 

and  also  those  which  are  finished  and  may  now  remain  on  the  slips. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  purpose,,  a  permanent  roof  should  be 

.  built  over  each  vessel,  which  would  serve  for  after  vessels,  with 

gutters  to  carry  off  the  rain ;  most  of  the  treenails  should  be  driven 

out,  leaving  no  more  th^n  are  sufficient  tp  confine  the  planks  to 

the  timbers  :  the  auger  hojes  being  left  open  will  cause  a  continual 

current  of  air,  not  only  through  the  body  of  the  vessel,  but  even 

through  the^  heart  of  the  timber.     I  have  good  reason  to  believe 

this  would  not  only  prevcRt  the  dry  rot,  but  season  the  timbers,  and 

t£us  pres^fve  the  external  and  interaal  planks  and  increase  the 
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durability  of  the  ship :  the  driving  out  of  the  treenails  would  be 
attended  with  little  expense,  as  they  might  be  kept  in  store  until 
ivanted,  and  this  mode  of  ventilation  would  in  my  opinion  totally 
supersede  the  use  of  stoves,  which  are  not  only  dangerous,  but 
expensive,  and  in  some  instances  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Perhaps,  this  proposition  deserves  the  more  attention,  as  the 
treenails  have,  in  some  instances,  been  made  of  American  wood, 

•  whidi  has  produced  the:  dry  rot  in  the  oak  timbers  through  which 
they  were  driven,  the  dry  rot  having  begun  in  the  treenails. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  preserving  the  navy,  I  beg  leave  to  pro- 

-  pose  as  worthy,  of  serious  consideration,  whether  vessels,  which  are 
kept  in  still  water,  do  Hot  much  sooner  decay  than  those  which 
float  in  running  water;  should  this  idea -be  well  founded,  the  naval 
departments  would  ascertain  the  fact  before  any  large  sum  of 
money  be  expended  in  extensive  docks,  which  might  produce  the 

^  great  inconvenience  of  the  ships  being  found  unserviceable  on  an 
emergency. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully^ 

Mark  Beaufot. 

>^     /   " 
VI •  Queiy  respecting  Nails, 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 
«IR,  H 

The' public  will  be  benefited  if  any  of  your  scientific  readers,  or 
correspondents,  can  give  information  through  your  monthly  publi- 
cation, how  a  Qail  can  be  made  that  will  bear  driving  into  oak,  and 
drawing  out  if  necessary,  of  metal,  cast  or  malleable.;  if  copper 
forms  a  part  it  must  be  alloyed  not  to  injure,  iron ;  if  iron,  cast  or 
malleable,  they  must  be  rendered  less  subject  to  corrosion  when 
exposed  to  the  sea  water.  I  am. 

Your  constant  reader  and  obedient  humble  Servant, 

,  JLiverpool,  May  14/A,  1814,  P*  S. 

VII,  Lectttres, 

The  Summer  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and  the  Clinical  Lectures,  by 
Dr.  Roget  and  Dr.  Harrison,  will  commence  at  the  Medical 
Theatre,  Great  Windmill-street,  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  June,  at 
hitie  in  the  morning. 
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New  Patents, 

Marg  Isambard  Brunbll,  Chelsea,  civil  engineer  5  for  a 
method  of  giving  additiciual  durability  to  certain  descriptions  01 
leather-  '  March  12,  1814.  ^ 
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Matthew  Muhrat,  ^leeds  ;  forinetbods  and  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  hydraulic  presses,  for  pressing  cloth  and  paper^ 
and  for  other  purposes;     March  12,  1814. 

Emanuel  Beatsen,  Birmingham,  gun-finisher;  for  an  im- 
provement  to  the  locks  and  breeches  of  fire-arms,  by  rendering  the 
pans  of  locks,  and  communication  between  the  priming  and  loading 
of  fire-arms,  water  proof.    March  23,  1814. 

William  Alfred  Noble,  Riley  Street,  Chelsea,  engineer; 
for  an  improved  steam  and  fire  engine,  and  new  means  of  connect- 
ing or  joining  steam  or  water  pipes  together.     March  23,   1814. 

John  Sparks  Moline,  London;  for  an  improved. method  of 
tanning  leather.     March  28,  1814. 

John  U.  Rastrick,  Bridgenorth,  Salop  5  for  a  steam  engine  on 
a  new  and  improved  construction.     April  1,  1814. 

.  Joseph  C.  Dyer,  Boston,  New  England;  at  present  in  London; 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for  manufacturing  nails  of  various 
kinds.  Communicated  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  April  1, 
1814. 

James  Wood,  New  Compton  Street,  London ;  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  German  flute;  applicable  also  to  the  clarionet  and 
bassoon.     April  1,  1814. 

George  Smart,  Westminster  Bridge;  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  grinding  com  and  various  other  articles, 
April  1,1814. 

John  Roberts,  Drury  Lane;  for  map-rollers  and  carriage- 
blinds,  and  other  similar  objects.    April  7j  1814. 

'Isaac  Mason,  Wellonhall,  Stafford;  for  a  method  of  making 
stamped  fronts  for  register  stoves,  ship  stoves  and  other  stoves, 
fenders,  tea  trays  and  other  trays,  mouldings  and  oth^r  articles  in 
brass  and  other  metals.     April  7>  1814.  . 

William  Whitfield,  Birmingham ;  for  certain  improvements 
in  carriages.    April  7*  1814. 

John  Read,  Horsemonden,  Kent;  for  means  of  raising  and 
conveying  water,  steam,  gas,  or  any  other  fluid  by  pipes  of  purified 
earth.    April  18,  1814. 


Article  XIV. 

Scientific  Book  in  hand. 


Mr.  Singer  proposes  to  publish  annually  a  supplement  to  his  **  Ele- 
ments of  Electricity  and  Electro -Chemistry/*  under  the  title  of 
«  Annals  of  Electrical  Science."  It  will  consist  of  original  experi- 
ments, and  papers,  by  the  author  and  his  fViends ;  and  a  full  account 
of  the  progress  of  electrical  discovery  for  the  past  year.  The  first 
number  will  most  probably  appear  on  the  1st  of  January,  1815.   ^ 
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ARTICtE   XV. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE* 


Barometer.        | 

TflEHMOafETER. 

1814. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med, 

Evap 

Raio. 

4tb  Mo. 

April  12 

N 

29-83 

'29'1^ 

"19-79^ 

71 

39 

55-0 

13 

S      E 

29-76 

29-62 

"29-^90 

74 

42 

58-0 

.... 

14 

S 

29'62 

29-48 

29*550 

70 

43 

56' :> 

15 

S      E 

29-44 

29-42 

29430 

69 

46 

57-5 

— 

16 

S 

29.42 

29-23 

29*325 

65 

47 

56-0 

•30 

17 

S 

29-34 

29-23 

29*385 

62 

^40 

51-0 

— 

18 

S    W 

29-59 

29*43 

29-510 

66 

39 

52-5 

19 

S      E 

29*65 

^9-^9 

29-620 

64 

43 

53-5 

20 

S^    E 

2905 

29-64 

29-645 

68 

48 

580 

•78 

•!5 

21 

s   w 

29-73 

29-64 

29-685 

62 

39 

50-5 

i 

•13 

22 

N  W 

29-9^> 

29-73 

29-845 

57 

35 

46-0 

23 

s   w 

29-96 

29-74 

29-850 

59 

42 

50-5 

-25 

24 

N   W 

29-80 

29-74 

29770 

55 

41 

48-0 

3 

25 

N    W 

29-86 

29-80 

29-830 

51 

40 

45-5 

— . 

26 

N   W 

30-10 

2986 

29-980 

55 

33 

44-0 

-37 

•13 

27 

N   W 

3012 

30-09 

30-105 

56 

41 

48-5 

3 

28 

S     W 

30-09 

30-04 

30-065 

52 

43 

47-5 

•12 

29 

S      E 

30-00 

2998 

V9-990 

60 

46 

53-0 

— 

30 

s  w 

30-10 

30-00 

30-050 

64 

42 

53-0 

5lh  Mo. 

May  1 

Var. 

30-12 

3010 

30110 

68 

48 

580 

2 

E 

3005 

30-00 

30-025 

60 

44 

52-0 

3 

E 

30-00 

^•83 

29-913 

63 

41 

47-0 

4 

S      E 

2983 

2970 

29-765 

57 

36 

46-5 

70 

5 

Var. 

2970 

29'28 

29-490 

53 

40 

46-5 

— 

6 

Var. 

29-70 

29-28 

29490 

63 

45 

54-0 

^66 

7 

N     E 

2995 

29-70 

29-825 

67 

45 

56-0 

_ 

8 

W 

30-14 

29-95 

30-045 

69 

43 

560 

5 

N     E 

30-27 

30-14 

30-205 

57 

35 

46-0 

10 

N     E 

30-42 
30-42 

30-27 

29-345 

55 

33 

44-0 

•30 

29*23 

29-770 

74 

33 

51-39 

2-15 

1-80 

The  observations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty- 
hours,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  colamn,    A 
^notes^  that  the  result  it  included  in  the  next  foUowiog-  observalipn. 
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REMARKS, 


Ftiurth  Moiilh,—}^,  drrui  donds,  p^mti^  to  the  inicrmcdlate  modifi^itioiia. 
The  dust  is  become  so  dry  an*l  light  thai  the  air  ib  iillfd  wilh  it :  this  k  in  part  to 
be  ascribed  (»  electrical  actiuu.  13.  Variotis  clouds  appeared  a.  m.  including  the 
.  Nimbua ;  aud  a  Tew  drops  nt  rain  fell.  Thuqder  clouds,  p.  m. :  ^  coloured  twi- 
light, 14.  Cloudg  of  \arjous  raodificationp.  15,  A  few  drops,  a,  in* :  a  swallow 
appeupcd  DQ  the  wing  j  p,  m.  ateady  rain,  16.  Much  wind  ;  ihowers.  17,  Steady 
rain  in  tkemurntiig;  wind  S.  hollow,  and  murmuring :  after  tiiis  large  Cumalus 
clouds  (beneath  Virfus)^  whicli  in  tlie  eTetjinv  rapidly  evaporated  or  dispened  |  an 
Auriiia  [iorcalia  ensiiedj  of  which  an  account  has  been  already  given,  (See  ttic 
Remarks  in  last  Numhcr*)  IS,  Wet  ckorning  and  evetiiifg ;  much  Cumulus  ap-. 
pearod  to-day,  interniiied  with  Ctrrostriitus  in  the  region  of  i(&  ba^,  an  appear- 
ance very  unusual*  I9»  Cirrostralus^  a«  m.t  day  fine;  a  /tirid  SiUn*6et,  th<r  disk 
showini^  enlarged,  through  ^pots  and  lines  of  Cirrostralus^  ^.  s.^  m.  Cloads, 
bonealli  an  devatrd  hnp,  in  -which  were  discernible  streaks  from  N,  to  S. :  rain 
in  the  night.  21.  The  clouds  iuiisculRiling,  a.m^:  rain  ensued  Jn  the  eveninj^. 
39,  Windy:  Cumula.'itfiitus  i  a  brisk  evaporalroni  B3»  Shower,  p.  m, :  raio  in 
the  uTjht.  24,  "Windy;  small  rahu  25*  Overca&t;  showery,  26.  After  a 
thower,  Tafioiis  clouds  through  the  day,  and  a  rainbow  ;  at  £un-set  a  beautifal 
Cumuhairatris  in  the  S,  E,  reflecting  the  splendour  of  tite  twilight.  G7.  Cloudy; 
rain  to  tli^  S.  W.     £8,  29,  Wet  mornings,     30,  A  grey  elevated  sky- 

Fifth  MQjiih. — 1*  1^'indy.  S,  Ovcicast,  a,  Jn. ;  then  fair^  irith  Cirrus, 
4^  Cloudy  niormng,  d.  The  same:  a  iviody  and  very  wet  day:  the  raia  mixed 
at  interval  with  edeet  and  hail.  6.  Shower?,  attended  wilh  ilie  union  of  cloads 
in  d liferent  strata.  At  s no-set  an  appearance  of  extensile  rain  m  tlje  E*  with 
groups  of  Cumutas  and  Cirtostratus  before  it»  Ju  the  N*  and  W,  these  had^ 
intermijced  ai^d  adhering,  a  transparent  bro\rn-red  haze,  distinguishahle  from  the 
RubfiLunce  of  tlie  cloud j  aud  whkh  gave  a  pink  tinge  to  the  twilight,  elsewhere  of 
the  n^ual  lemon  colour.  Ai  the  ^^^me  time  a  Sirahis  aro^^e  in  the  meadows.  ^T,  A 
tniaty  loorning :  while  the  earth  presents  tUe  aspect  of  spring;:  the  sky  of  late  h 
qiiiie  autumnal.  Showers  again  pasted  by  in  the  li,  S.  Cloudy  morning:  rain  'm 
the  S*  and  JE,     Cvmutus  cloud !|  uniting  with  C*mwabov«,    9,  Overcast  tky, 


RESULTS. 

Winds  variable. 

Barometer ;  Greatest  height < -  *  .30*43  i  nches  ; 

Least ,  * , . ,  .?9-33  inches  5 

Mean  of  the  pt^riod  ^9-710  inches. 

Thermometer :  Greatest  height  ..,,,,*» ^  ,,*...,. ,  .74° 

Least 5S* 

Mean 51-30* 

Evaporation  2  13  inches.  Ra:in  l^SG  idchcB. 


ToTTEKHAif,  nfthMwihj  Ifl,  1814. 


L.  HOWARD, 


INDEX. 


ACETATE  of  manganese,  415. 
Acetic  acid,  action  of,  on  man- 
ganese, 415. 

Acids,  effects  of,  on  urinary  calculi, 
S81. 

Acid  urn  muriaticum  snlphnroso-carbo- 
nicum,  15,  189. 

Aerolite,  analysis  of,  23. 

Agriculttflre  in  Russia,  225. 

Air  pump,  new,  379. 

Allan,  Thomas,  Esq.  answer  of,  to  Dr. 
Grierson's  observations  on  transition 
roclcs,  109. 

Ampere,  M.  hypothesis  of,  respecting 
'fluoric  acid,  383. 

Animal  chemistry,  improvements  in,  24. 

Antilunar  tide,  on,^  126,  204,  469. 

Antimony,  248 

Arithmetical  machine,  account  of,  351. 

Arrago,  M.  observations  of,  on  polar- 
ized li^ht,  6. 

Arseniate  of  manganese,  417. 
'  Arsenic,  93. 

Arsenite  of  silver,  236. 

Astronomical  observations,  63,  133, 
220,  280,  373,  454. 

Astronomy,  improvements  in,  during 
last  year,  2. 

Atomic  thdory,  Mr.  Dalton  on,  174 — 
on  the  discovery  of,  329. 

'Austin,  Rev.  Gilbert,  on  a  new  con- 
struction af  a  condenser  and  air 
pump,  379. 

Azotane,  15,  382. 

Azote^  on  the  composition  of,  17,  364. 


B. 

Basaltic, clinkstone,  123. 

Beaufoy,  Col.  Mark,  on  the  resistance 
of  floating  bodies,  42 — astronomiral 
and  magnetic  observations,  by,  63, 
133,  220,  280,  373,  454— on  the 
method  of  preserving  ships,  470. 

Benzoate  of  manganese,  414. 

Benzoic  acid,  action  of,  on  manganese, 

Berard,  M«  on  the  speciflc  heat  of  gases, 


Bergman,  Sir  Torbern,  opinions  of,  r 
lative  to  the  atomic  theory,  334^ 

Berzelius,  Dr.  on  sulphuret  of  carbo 
14 — on  the  composition  of  azoie,  '. 
— on  salts  of  lead,  17 — salts  analyst 
by,  19 — on  animal  fluids,  24 — on  tl 
cause  of  chemical  proporiions,  5 
93,  244^  353--table  of  the  weights 
atoms  by,  362 — nomenclature  c 
460. 

Bile,  composition  of,  7. 

Biot,  M.  observations  by,  on  polariz* 
light,  6. 

Black,  Dr.  opinions  of,  relative  to  t 
atomic  theory,  334. 

Blood,  composition  of,  25. 

Books  in  the  press,  78,  158,  238,  39 
472. 

Boracic  acid,  composition  pf,  56. 

Bostock,  Dr.  on  the  hypotheses  of  g( 
vanism,  32,  85. 

Botanic  memoranda,  65. 

Brain,  constituents  of,  27. 

Brande,  W.  T.  Esq.  on  some  electr 
chemical  phenomena,  68 — on  t 
effects  of  magnesia  and  acids  on  ui 
nary  calculi,  381. 

Braun,  Professor,  cold  observed  b 
313. 

Brewster,  Dr.  on  new  philosophic 
instruments,  6— discoveries  by,  r 
specting  polarized  light,  6,  70,  7 
190,  226,  310,  386— treatise  on  ne 
philosophical  instruments  by,  456- 
on  the  optical  properties  of  mothc 
of-pearl,  462 — on  the  optical  pr 
perties  of  hot  gluss,  46  ). 

Bricks,  salt  sublimed  during  the  bur 
ing  of,  311. 

Brodie,  B.  C.  Esq.  on  the  influence  ( 
the  nerves  on  the  secretions  of  tl 
stomach,  228. 

Burckhart^  M.  on  the  quantity  of  ma 
ter  in  the  planets,  306,  389. 


Cadell,  W.  A.  Esq.  account  by,  of  i 
arithmetical  machine,  35 1 .' 

Campbell,  John,  Esq.  on  the  antilunt 
tide,  126,204. 

Carbon,  59-^siilphuret  of,  14, 185. 
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Index. 


Carbonates,  table  of  the  composition 

of,  375. 
Carlisle,  Anthony,  Esq.  on  monstrosi- 
ties, 70. 
Carne,  Mr.  Joseph,  on  the  Reltstian 

Mine,  389, 
Cartlane  Crai^,  account  of,  305. 
Cavseg^rainian  telescope,  on  the  light 

of,  381. 
Chalcedony,  vegetable  reomins  in,  387. 
Ciiemistry,  improvements  in,  during  last 

year,  10. 
Cbevreul,  M.  on  nitrites  of  lead,  18 — 
.   on  sulphite  of  copper,  18-««nalysi8 

of  mispickel  by,  22. 
Chlorine,  227,  429. 
Chromate  of  manganese,  416. 
Chromic  acid,  action  of,  on  manganese, 

416. 
Chromimn,  101. 

Clanny,  Dr.  Reid,  on  ihe  means  of  pro- 
curing a  steady  light  in  coaUmines, 
.  380— on  a  man  who  vomited  urine, 

436. 
Clarke,  Dr.  meteorological  tables  by, 

272. 
Coal-Mines,  on  the  ventilation^  of,  196, 

396 — how  to  obtain  a  steady  light  in, 

380 — on  the  effects  of  explosions  in, 

432. 
Cobalt,  358^ 
Colburn,  Zerah,  peculiar  structure  of, 

and  of  his  family,  70. 
Cold  produced  by  sulphuret  of  carbon, 

235, 383. 
Condenser,  new,  379. 
Conglomerated  rocks,  on,  150. . 
Cooper,  Ralph,  singular  case  of,  436. 
Copper,  sulphite  of,  18. 
Cprnwall    Geological  .Society,    234 — 
•  transactions  of,  388. 
Coruudum,  Swedish,  387. 
Crichton,  Dr.  on  the  supply  of  vitality 

to  the  living  system,  303. 
Criffle  granite  of  Galloivay  described, 

465. 
Crystals,  on  the  structure  of,  62. 
Cullen,  Dr.  opinion3;4>f,  respecting  the 
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Page    63,    line  16,  for 


ii3  -  3  n^  +  2  w 
6 


r«<id 


n*  +  3  n*  +  ?  II 

6 ' 


and    for 


n  X  2n  +  I 


rtad 


fi«  +  nx«n  +  l 


^—  g 

Paf^e  80,  line  8,  for  insulated  read  inosculated. 

<  ,  5  lines  from  bottom,  for  epasm,  read  spasm. 

,  3  lines  from  bottom,  for  a  production,  read   it  productive. 
Page  130,  line  17,  for  centrifugal,  read  centripetal. 
Page  215,  2  lines  from  bottom,  for  50th,  read  60th. 
Page  334,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  electric  read  elective^ 


ERRATUM  11^  VOL.  II. 

(Not  before  rioticedi) 

Page  458,  I  have  inadvertently  ascribed  the  number  1S5<*  for  the  latent 
Jieat  of  water  to  Mr.  Cavendish.  It  was  Lavoisier  that  gave  that  number.  Mr. 
Cavendish  fonnd  the  latent  beat  of  water  150°.  This  alters  the  case  entirely,  and 
renders  it  neit  to  certain  that  i4Q^,  the  number  of  Dr.  Black,  is  nearer  the  trntlft 
than  135%  the  number  pitched  upon  by  Mr.  Leslie. 


C.  Dalilwln,  Printer, 
New  Pri»:ge-»ttect,  T.on.ion. 
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